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BEACON LIGHTS 
OF HISTORY 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


FLEXIBLE STATECRAFT 


By JOHN McHUGH STUART 


"seat 1916 and 1922 four of the world’s 
empires crashed into the dust of history—Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria, Turkey. With them went 
crashing the classes that had ruled their vast 
marches for centuries. For fifty years, up to the 
beginning of these epic seven, rumors of revolution 
or of war in any one of these four sovereignties would 
have sent cabinets tumbling throughout Europe. The 
period 1916-1922 was no exception. 

The great war was being fought. Yet no fewer 
than seven hands strained one after the other at the 
helm of France’s ship of state; Italy had eight Prime 
Ministers; the United States for the first time assumed 
its place as a world power and an American protago- 
nist in the world drama, Woodrow Wilson, loomed and 
faded. How many other figures came on, played 
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a part and retired to the wings? There was Joffre, 
and Haig, and Tirpitz, and Hindenburg, and Clemen- 
ceau. Germany had no less than eleven Chancellors— 
and there was the Kaiser. 

Through this universal flux stood one excep- 
tion. In 1916 the British Empire settled into its war 
stride. David Lloyd George was made Prime Min- 
ister. And for nearly every moment of that whole 
seven years, no matter who spoke for France or who 
for Germany, who for any other of the world’s na- 
tions, his was the voice that spoke for Britain at coun- 
cil table and in conference, over the green baize of 
diplomacy or the red field of battle, in the peaceful 
English shires or beneath the southern stars, wherever 
and whenever the tides of Armageddon touched the 
far-flung British line. Constantly and everywhere 
the voice of Britain, unquestioned and authentic, was 
the voice of this son of an humble schoolmaster. 

While Wilhelm of Hohenzollern saw the mili- 
tary and commercial empire his house had built erum- 
ble beneath the strain he put upon it, this little Welsh 
attorney wrought among and organized the indus- 
tries of England, forged the greatest fighting force 
of English speaking men in history, won a war in 
which for the first time every national fibre was 
tested, and guided his nation back to peace. The 
Hohenzollern had been bred for centuries, had been 
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trained throughout his life to conceive on the imperial 
scale, to plan with the world as his checkerboard, to 
command without question the ordered ranks his ex- 
perts had organized. The Welshman had been bred 
for a struggle for mere existence, had trained himself 
by contact with and mastery of life’s minutiae, how 
to get enough to eat, enough to wear and enough to 
keep a home together. He was expert in improviza- 
tion to meet the seamiest necessities of life, the sort 
of thing that Deutschtum scorned as inefficiency. 

Now the Hohenzollern is a suspected exile in 
a shabby country house in Holland where even his 
dreams of the future are painted with colors from 
the discarded palette of the political past. Yet 
whenever England speaks today the world still asks 
‘““What does Lloyd George say about it?’’ How- 
ever he may be hampered by the ill chances of domes- 
tic political fortune his personality is still a factor 
to be reckoned with in determinating the policies of 
his country as they affect the world. His personality 
more than his policy was responsible for his fall at the 
general election of 1922. England had become tired 
of his glitter, irrespective of whether his substance 
was gold or dross. 

His friends say he fell like Aristides, because 
Britons were tired of hearing him called ‘‘the just’’ 
on so many sides of so many shifting issues through 
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his kaleidoscopic times. His enemies say they were: 
tired of that very shiftiness of his. The physical! 
make-up of the man symbolizes at least a fluidity’ 
of character, a Celtic adaptability which, however’ 
much the English may have employed it during the: 
days when adaptability meant everything, they never’ 
really liked it or esteemed it. 

He is five feet six and a half inches high and he 
weighs in the neighborhood of 158 pounds of pretty 
fit flesh. He is one of the best dressed men in Eng- 
land, and he moves with a quiek and easy vigor that 
marks him as a man of action despite his looming 
brow and the reflective expression his bright eyes 
frequently assume. He has no mannerisms to speak 
of, unless it be his legs, and legs are probably not a 
mannerism. 

The cartoonist can eliminate his rather long hair, 
his eyes, his mustache, his hands—none of these alone 
would spell Lloyd George. But the legs do. His 
enemies say their shortness, their decided inward bend 
at the knees and their relative insignificance beneath 
his fine head and torso reveal the weakness of the 
man’s character. But assertion of the weakness im- 
plies certain premises as to the character, and premises 
as to the character are most often based on the 
pulchritude of Mr. Lloyd George’s upper parts alone. 

Lloyd George’s legs are not unlike the legs of a 
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slightly scissor hocked burro. No one who knows 
anything about a burro would call its legs indicative 
of a defect in the burro’s character. The burro is 
particularly valuable for its sure footedness in diffi- 
cult places. Mr. Lloyd George’s legs, like the burro’s, 
are highly indicative of one of the most valuable 
elements in his character, ornamental only to those 
who know their inner usefulness. 

But, consonant with the whole character though 
the legs may be, with them Mr. Lloyd George’s char- 
acteristic resemblance to the burro ceases. Upon these 
agile, useful foundations, always incased in carefully 
creased trousers, rises the comfortable paunch of a 
middle aged man who enjoys but does not abuse the 
good things of life, the broad chest and easily squared 
shoulders of a man perfectly at ease before men, the 
taut neck and well modelled chin of one given to 
decision, the clean, firm, but expressively mobile 
mouth beneath its white shadow of a mustache, the 
solid, well shaped nose, the big, broad brow and the 
eyes. 

And if Mr. Lloyd George’s legs tell the tale of one 
element in his character—sure footed agility—the 
eyes tell the tale of another, its coequal in importance. 
They are bright in color, but one forgets whether 
they are brown or blue, for they sparkle with the 
ingenuous merriment of blue and they shadow with 
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the deeper emotions more capably reflected in brown. 
Ten feet away from him across the press tables at a 
public meeting I have seen the color of his eyes go 
black with anger—black as the eyes of a terrier 
aroused. Ten feet away from him across a breakfast 
table I have seen them go pale blue with merriment 
over some tale. What is the actual pigment of his 
iris? Sitting here writing, I do not know. They are 
like the eyes of a great actor in their ability to reflect 
the whole gamut of human emotions; but they are un- 
like the eyes of a histrion in two ways: they are 
highly perceptive as well as expressive organs, and 
they reflect their own, not vicarious feelings. 

Take, then, these two characteristics, the agile 
ability to put himself in any place and in any one 
else’s place, and his capacity to perceive and to feel; 
add to them the capacity to select and arrange by 
intellectual processes the infinite number of impres- 
sions thus gained plus equal ability to express the 
result in a manner to move other persons—and you 
have the main structure of the personal mechanism 
that is Lloyd George. It is an outline which accords 
with his history and is confirmed by every personal 
contact with the man. 

His history is briefly this. He was born in 1863 
in one of the least savory districts of dirty, busy 
Manchester. His father was a schoolmaster in the 
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small and struggling Unitarian chureh school. But 
even the moral and intellectual parenthood of a hard 
driven, half starved free church schoolmaster was 
taken away from the young David when he was one 
year old. His first recollections rise from a village 
eobbler’s shop in Carnarvon whither his widowed 
mother moved with her brood to keep house for the 
village cobbler, her brother-in-law. The Prime Mini- 
ster has himself recounted how that mother saved 
and struggled to hold from the frugal expenses of 
the household sixpence a week for her boy. 

But out of that hard existence she and he contrived 
a good general schooling for him. His charm of per- 
sonality and his oratorical ability soon developed and 
he was not long past his majority when he had seized 
for himself a seat in Parliament and a garret shared 
with a brother Welsh youngster in Lincoln’s Inn. 
There was penury then and there has been something 
akin to penury in Lloyd George’s life throughout 
until Andrew Carnegie bequeathed him an annuity 
of $10,000 a year. 

There were fifteen long years of law practice during 
which he said his partner was richer than he only 
beeause the expenses of a lawyer who was also a 
Member of Parliament, then without salary, were 
greater than the expenses of a lawyer who was not. 
And it was only in 1905 that he succeeded at the end 
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of the long Tory regime in securing salaried office 
as President of the Board of Trade, to which his 
talents and his yeoman service to the Liberal party 
in Parliament entitled him. 

Three years later he moved up to the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer, and with the beginning of 
his historic fights to reform. the budget began his 
really controlling influence in the direction of the 
affairs of his country. And it was a controlling in- 
fluence that from that time on was exerted to the 
liberalization of no less a human institution than the 
British Constitution. 

If the greatness of England can be summed up in 
a single phrase it is probably this: the historic ability 
of the English to liberalize their constitution as suc- 
ceeding kinds of privilege became intrenched and 
oppressive, only some day to be eradicated. So it 
was with Arthur and the roving knights; in the oppo- 
site sense so it was with the Barons and King John; 
so it was in the wars between church and state. Since 
violence led to the loss of King Charles’s head these 
things have generally been brought about without 
bloodshed. But the explorers, colonizers and mer- 
chants, the ‘‘nabobs,’’ took over much of the prestige 
of the feudal aristocracy between the fifteenth and 
the nineteenth century and since the beginnings of 
the nineteenth century with the introduction of steam 
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an industrial and commercial aristocracy has been 
rapidly assuming control in Britain, signalling their 
victory over the land-owning aristocracy as far back 
as the reform of the corn laws and consolidating it 
ever since by the political scheme that has made Eng- 
lish towns into noxious powerful hives of industry 
and the fat English countryside into a pleasant and 
profitless park for the mighty. 

Now this industrial and commercial aristocracy is 
being challenged in England as nowhere else in the 
world. The Labor Party is forthright in its demand 
for a completely socialized state—this for England 
of today, the modern England whose greatness 
rests above all on commerce and industry. It was 
a commerce and industry developed on three points 
of support: free trade, cheap coal and labor, and 
access to the markets of the world. Cheap coal 
and labor are no more; half the world’s markets 
have been destroyed by the war; and, more and 
more, hard pressed manufacturers are question- 
ing the wisdom of free trade. The Labor Party, 
seeing the industrial system of Great Britain stagger 
under these blows, proposes to wipe it out and develop 
through the socialized state the delicate business of 
finding work for and feeding forty million people 
on an island in the northern ocean who must import 
eighty percent of their sustenance. 
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Here stands Lloyd George. He began life as an 
arrant radical; yet the last political act of his war- 
time Prime Ministership was to summon all parties 
to coalesce against socialism as they coalesced in the 
ereat war. Perhaps the greatest political speech he 
ever made was his famous denunciation of the dukes, 
the great land owners who through their ownership 
of mines and industrial freeholds were become also 
great industrialists. Yet one of the last pictures 
taken of him as Prime Minister showed him in Scot- 
land at a shooting party on a great estate. He was 
riding a little white moor pony. The Duke of Athol 
led that pony by the bridal rein. Even Napoleon 
never aspired to a Duke at his bridal rein! So it is 
that one of those personal highlights that makes the 
dull processes of the world dramatic is the part Lloyd 
George will play in England’s coming struggle. 

There can be no doubt of his early radicalism. He 
had little chance to be anything else. Non-conformist, 
intelligent, imaginative, poor, a lawyer and a politi- 
cian, his natural trend was to seek a remedy, through 
politics, for the ills and the suffering he saw about 
him. His detractors say he took up the radical cause 
as the quickest road to personal advancement. It 
is interesting to speculate what his development would 
have been had he begun his career now, after the 
Russian revolution, instead of thirty-five years ago 
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when trade unionism was the soul of the then radical- 
ism and just beginning to show its strength. 

At any rate his first political efforts were attacks 
on privilege and demands for the amelioration of the 
lot of the lower classes. He was against the Boer 
war because he was against sending working boys out 
to be killed and to kill the Boer farmer. He was so 
fiercely against it that he was mobbed one night in 
Manchester when he made a pacifist speech. He had 
to be smuggled out a back door, his short figure hidden 
in the middle of a group of six-foot policemen. 

Then came the Limehouse speech and his great 
fights for the reform of the budget. His own utter- 
ances indicate that the winning of that fight repre- 
sented the attainment of his ambitions so far as re- 
form of England’s economic structure at home is con- 
cerned. He was Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr. 
Asquith’s cabinet and his chief backed him up nobly 
in the fight. It was a bitter fight. It was an attack 
on all that was pleasant and happy and confortable 
in England—and how pleasant and happy and com- 
fortable things were in the great mansions of town 
and the stately homes amidst the hunting country !— 
on behalf of all that was drab and drudging and 
miserable—and how drab and drudging and miserable 
were the industrial slums of London’s Hast End and 
the textile towns and the black country! Lloyd 
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George fought it without gloves. He incurred the 
bitter enmity of all those who were rich and powerful 
and comfortable. It is an open secret that, in common 
with most of the gentle folk who dispensed charity 
out of their abundance, the present King, then Prince 
of Wales, regarded Lloyd George as deeply dangerous. 
He long cherished a bitter personal resentment against 
the tar-tongued upstart lawyer who said such nasty 
things about his amiable friends. 

But Lloyd George won his fight. When he was 
through the burden of British taxation had been 
shifted to unproductive, inherited and ultraprofitable 
property and the great body of employees, small 
manufacturers, dealers and workpeople, the surplus 
mouths which it is always Britain’s task to feed, 
were benefited by the old age pension and the na- 
tional insurance schemes. To an American, from a 
land where there is always work for the fit, Lloyd 
George’s own reforms may well seem socialistic. The 
fact remains that the vast bulk of British opinion, 
conservative as well as liberal, has come to accept them 
as a wise adjustment of a balance between the classes 
in England that had been allowed to swing woefully 
awry before he began his fight. 

In 1914, then, he probably exceeded his chief, Mr. 
Asquith in popularity and in power. Mr. Asquith 
had forced the reform of the House of Lords in his 
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futile effort to settle the Irish question, of which 
Lloyd George so ereditably was to acquit Great Brit- 
ain eight years later, and Mr. Asquith had stepped 
close to the brink of ruin over the consequences in 
Ulster where Orangemen and British soldiers alike 
were in open defiance of his eovernment’s policy. 

It has been charged that Germany chose this tick- 
lish juncture to force the issue of war upon the con- 
tinent, believing that England’s Irish troubles would 
be a factor in keeping her out. It has been charged 
that had the then Sir Edward Grey, the British For- 
eign Secretary, spoken less equivocally, had he made 
it plain at Berlin that the violation of Belgian neutral- 
ity would bring Great Britain in, Germany would 
have held her hand and the war would have been 
avoided or at least localized in the Balkans, where 
they like war. Mrs. Asquith in her diary has but 
thinly veiled the charge that inability to get Lloyd 
George, the one-time pacifist of the Boer War, and 
second to the Prime Minister in rank only, to commit 
himself definitely for or against hostilities was re- 
sponsible for a hesitation that was to prove costly 
beyond the nightmares of horror. 

It seems probable that he did hesitate at this, his 
first responsible contact with weltpolitik, and all it 
implied in methods strange to him, in terms repug- 
nant to his ideas of life. He has said of it himself, 
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‘‘Tf we had had a conference under the new methods 
we would not now have ten provinces in France 
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awaiting repair. However Lloyd George, Mr. As- 
quith or Lord Grey may have hesitated, Mr. Churchill 
has revealed that the British fleet was ready and at 
sea; others have shown how completely plans for the 
British Expeditionary Force long had been mapped 
out and co-ordinated with the plans of the French 
General Staff so far as plans and co-ordination could 
avail in the use of inadequate means to stem a tide of 
unforeseen sweep and power. 

However costly Mr. Lloyd George’s hesitation may 
have been there can be no gainsaying his contribution 
from the very moment the war began. In his greater 
achievements later on it is sometimes forgotten with 
what skill the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 1914 
mobilized the Empire’s greatest moneyed brains about 
him and made effective the first gigantic financing of 
the war. From that moment on he never wavered. 
More and more this great war called forth not the 
soldier and the sailor only, but every man, woman and 
child, every machine in the Empire, the whole mother 
nation and her brood. And more and more this popu- 
lar policitian who had risen to power through his 
appeals for the sweating humanity he knew so well was 
called upon to handle that humanity in the mass. As 
the war became less and less a question of victory by 
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military or diplomatic skill and more and more a 
question of victory by national morale Lloyd George’s 
stature grew. 

‘* All the money you need,’’ had been his contribu- 
tion from the Exchequer—and he had found the 
money. ‘‘Shells, shells, shells,’’ he had cried as 
Minister of Munitions and he had gone up and down 
Britain cajoling, forcing, inspiring miners, machin- 
ists, labor leaders, capitalists, until Haig’s growing 
hosts could answer drumfire with drumfire. 

Hence it was to this Lloyd George who did things 
that Britain turned in the dark days of 1916 when 
it became apparent that the burden of years and the 
cloying of tradition had dulled the brilliant mind, 
slowed the deft hand and muffled the weighty voice 
that once was Asquith. 

When Lloyd George became Prime Minister it was 
a dark time for the Allies. Every military calculation 
indicated a victory for the Central powers. Russia 
had collapsed and from the Suez Canal to the North 
Sea soldiers thrust here and there more with the 
thought of not quitting than of carrying out any hope- 
ful plan to smash the long convex line behind which 
were massing the new legions released on the east 
and soon to be available for the final blow on the 
west. At sea the submarine warfare was rapidly 
coming onto even terms with the blockade. Propa- 
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ganda began to countersap the Italian front. Wilson 
had been elected on the slogan ‘‘he kept us out of 
war’’ and was engaged in an apparently interminable 
exchange of notes with Germany until American in- 
dignation could be brought to the boiling point. De- 
featism began to show its ugly head in France. 

But not in England. Lloyd George had stripped 
the problem to this essential—he had sensed the basic 
fact that the war must be won on national nerve. 
He proceeded to function as that nerve. He pro- 
ceeded to the development in the Allies of the quality 
that athletes call ‘‘guts,’’ and to its destruction in 
his opponents. He visualized on a world scale the 
quality that keeps a man running when fatigue has 
deprived him of any sense of having legs. And when, 
on July 14, 1918, William of Hohenzollern climbed 
a great wooden tower north of the Champagne, as 
Edmond Rostand described it in one of his last poems, 
to see the fiery beginning of the blow his military 
experts told him would be the last, the victorious 
one, another expert, a little Welsh lawyer, an expert 
in the human heart and its functioning, had prepared 
the demonstration that so rapidly was to show which 
system was to prevail, the system of expert dispen- 
sation from above or the system of expert building 
up from below, the system of human ballistics or the 
system of human nature. 
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This, to my mind, is Lloyd George’s great con- 
tribution to the war, his great contribution to history. 
He, pre-eminently, sensed the problem as it was. And 
not only did he sense it, but, with the experience of 
his struggle from the cobbler’s shop of Llanystymdwy 
to Downing Street, he was master of the technique 
that solved it. 

He was constantly in trouble with the technicians 
on his own side. Labor told him he would ruin the 
production of munitions if he took skilled men for 
eannon-food; but he took the men, and, putting 
women in their places, enlisted still more of the na- 
tion’s heart and soul in the fight. The army told 
him its morale would be ruined were any but a Briton 
to command; he brought about the unity of command 
for lack of which so many gallant efforts had been 
wasted and for the first time gave the Allied peoples 
the great stimulus of a single central hero to worship, 
a Foch. The diplomats screamed discreetly to get 
him to hurry the entry of the United States into the 
war; yet under him Britain preserved just that atti- 
tude of disinterested interest in America that per- 
mitted anti-British prejudice to be wiped out in the 
tide of anti-German indignation. 

In propaganda he was a marvel. With suave fer- 
ocity he distorted the black facts of the situation to 
just that psychic color that made masses of men 
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groan between their teeth and go on hoping and 
doing, doing more, more than they believed themselves 
capable of. He lied magnificently. He led about 
the number and the condition of the troops in France 
and these lies came back to plague him when the 
world settled back to the petty scale of peace. He 
lied statistically on the submarine situation and 
America today has a thousand ships rotting on her 
rivers. They accused him of interfering with his 
generals in France when in fact he was creating an 
atmosphere for the House of Commons. And when 
at last his own forees had been coddled, cajoled, 
eursed, spurred, inspired and, with the help of 
America, brought to the point where they could meet 
the Kaiser’s blow, turn it and riposte victoriously; 
he took on Lord Northcliffe to send aeroplanes over 
the German lines dropping propaganda which, if not 
lies, was a very distant cadet branch of the noble 
family of truth in the light of events subsequently 
transpired. And his offensive propaganda was as 
effective as his defensive. 

It may be true that Lloyd George knew nothing 
of and tended to bungle the tactics and the strategy 
of many phases of the war. It cannot be denied that 
he was the supreme master of that broader policy 
and its practice which won the war when strategy 
and tactics had failed, which won it against ap- 
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parently insuperable odds, the policy of handling 
nations as composites of the qualities found in all 
men, women and children, the policy that understood 
human nature however ignorant it might be of its 
devices and machines, the policy that reckoncd on 
feeling no less than on pure reason. 

After the war came the peace. After the fighting 
came the talking, after the battlefield the conference 
table. The captains and the kings departed but the 
tumult and the shouting concentrated about the Salle 
d’Horloge in the Quai d’Orsay and the Press Room 
at the Hotel Crillon in Paris. It is certain that the 
art of Lloyd George usually at its best in conference, 
was less effective here than it had been in the war. 
There are two reasons for this. Other shrewd states- 
- men had seen the virtues of and hastened to imitate 
his method; and his broad, impressionistic strokes 
were less effective in those narrow rooms than they 
had been across the continents and the seas of war. 

He had won the war with a brass band and its 
rousing blare irritated ears attuned for chamber 
music. During the war the band had blared har- 
moniously to drown out a single enemy. Now every 
player in the band from double bass to piccolo had a 
separate tune to play and tried to make of himself a 
_ whole and independent band. Every national inter- 
est, every domestic political jealousy had its loud echo 
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in Paris and at other meeting places during these 
long days of 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922, while the 
endless treaties and agreements of Versailles, Neuilly, 
St. Germain, Rapallo, London, Brussels, San Remo, 
Spa, Cannes, and Genoa were discussed and framed. 
It is barely time to judge the war. It is yet too early 
to judge the peace, or the peaces. Let this confession 
be added to the evidence, for what it is worth, how- 
ever. As a newspaper reporter condemned to send 
a daily report of the progress of these talks for four 
years over the insatiable cable I plead guilty many 
times to an unconquerable impatience with their in- 
consequentiality. But as I look back over their seope, 
as I think of the various brass bands that filled our 
ears here and there, as I remember the ‘‘erisis that 
will come tomorrow’’ and tomorrow and tomorrow, 
I marvel that so much has really been done. 

In January, 1922, Lloyd George, on the eve of the 
conferences at Washington and at Genoa was address- 
ing a party meeting of his followers in London. His 
leadership at home was being seriously challenged 
and one of the grounds of that challenge was the in- 
effectiveness of his foreign policy as reflected in the 
results of the conferences. Speaking of the coming 
Washington conference he said: ‘‘It is establishing 
peace in the great West, and I am looking forward 
to the Genoa Conference to establish peace in the 
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East. They will be like the two wings of an angel 
hovering over the world. Interchange of views and 
removal of prejudices are all-important. Four-fifths 
of the difficulties of the world come from suspicions; 
most quarrels are bred in suspicion which could be 
removed by sensible interchange of opinions. Much 
has been accomplished, and I am hopeful of much 
more. Nothing has ever done so much to restore a 
good understanding between the United States of 
America and ourselves, and the peace of the world 
largely depends upon that foundation. 

‘‘There are those who would go back to the old 
diplomacy. You cannot argue with a dispatch, you 
cannot reason with a diplomatic message. We must. 
come face to face. I have a profound faith in the 
ultimate reason of man. I believe my fellow men 
made in the image of God. It shocks me when people 
want to return to the old diplomacy, because the 
results of it have been devastation. 

“‘Tf we had had a conference under the new 
methods we would not now have ten provinces in 
France awaiting repair. Men who hate conferences 
are men who dislike realities. There is a conference 
to be held in Genoa. It will be the greatest inter- 
national conference ever held. All the nations of 
Europe have been invited, because we want to end 
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wars and the rumors of wars. You cannot build up 
business on the rocking foundations of earthquakes. 

‘The gibers say ‘Another conference? Forty-five 
delegates and a thousand experts—what extrav- 
agance!’ Yes, a thousand experts—financial, diplo- 
matic and economic. They are cheaper than military 
experts. There has just been an argument between 
the same nations lasting for four and one-half hor- 
rible years. There were 30,000,000 men engaged in 
the controversy. Ten millions were left dead. Ten 
more millions were left mutilated. Fifty thousand 
millions was the expense.”’ 

Face to face with men over a problem at the con- 
ference table tnere can have been few men in history 
Lloyd George’s equal. He knows this and he has 
used this power throughout his career. There must 
have been many liberals of the early days of this 
century ill at ease with the Lloyd Georgian fiseal 
doctrines. But he carried that great party and its 
great leader, Mr. Asquith, with him to victory in the 
budget fight. Not long ago I heard Lord Younger, 
whip of the Conservative Party, admit that in those 
days he, too, had many conferences with ‘‘the little 
Welshman.’’ 

‘And what a charming fellow he is,’’ Lord Younger 
added in his fashion of restrained Scottish whimsy. 

He went on to boast, in his same restrained fashion 
that he got more out of the conferences than Lloyd 
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George did. ‘And that represents both the strength 
and the weakness of the man and his method. Con- 
ference invariably leads to compromise. Those are 
not lacking to charge that compromise was the ereat 
weakness of the Allied conduct of the war and the 
Allied conduct of the peace. It was compromise that 
eventually led to the polite break between England 
and France over reparations. True, Lloyd George 
had gone from power when it came. Perhaps if he 
had remained Prime Minister he would still have 
been trying to compromise with M. Poincaré, ill 
adapted to adaptability as that statesman may be. 

But the break had its orgins in the compromises 
Lloyd George had charmed out of M. Briand. The 
two men were ideally suited to such a method. Once 
when J. H. Thomas, the leader of British railway 
labor, was tearing the air with oratory in a conference 
with Lloyd George the Prime Minister cut in suddenly 
with, ‘‘Now, that’s all very well for the heathen— 
but remember I’m a Welshman, too.’’ 

He might have, he probably did say the same thing 
to M. Briand during one of the many meetings they 
had during three years in almost every pleasant place 
up and down the continent of Europe and the islands 
off its coasts. Briand was born in Brittany where 
the national flower is the onion. He began life as 
an anarchist to wind up as a rich and witty bourgeois. 
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Lloyd George began life in Wales where the national 
flower is the leek. He began life as a seamy radical] 
to wind up as a polished bourgeois. Briand boasted 
that with his ear tuned to the Brittany patois he 
could understand Welsh. It was more true than the 
literal truth that these two men spoke the same langu- 
age. It was Celt to Celt. With Poincare and Bonar 
Law it was Gael to Gaul, and they broke. 

Briand fell first from power, outwardly because the 
moving pictures showed Mr. Lloyd George teaching 
him golf to the distress of all Frenchmen, inwardly 
because, out of the nature of conference, he had to 
concede something to his fellow in conference and 
Poinearé and his friends were able to raise the most 
potent of all political issues against him. They were 
able to charge that he was abandoning the rights of 
France to the foreigner. 

About the same time Carpentier, the French boxing 
idol, was beaten by Jack Dempsey, the American 
heavyweight, and some of the lyrical French reporters 
of the battle declared that it was due to the hypnotie 
influence of Dempsey’s fighting eye. With Briand 
ruined by golf and Carpentier by the hypnotic eye, 
M. Poincare took no chances. There never was a real 
conference between him and Mr. Lloyd George, and 
European affairs came to an obvious standstill, ex- 
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cept that M. Poineare’s friends shrewdly made 
trouble for Mr, Lloyd George with the Turks. 

M. Poincare wouldn’t come near enough to Mr. 
Lloyd George for talk and compromise; the Turk was 
coming so near to the little British line at Chanak 
that he thought no compromise was necessary; and 
Mr. Lloyd George was guilty of the second serious 
error of his career in his judgment of public opinion. 
The first was when he went against the Boer War. 
This second one was his belief that the Empire would 
respond to a war ery against the Turk in behalf of 
Britain’s traditional task of protecting Christian 
minorities in the Near East. Headed by the powerful 
Rothermere press, the Empire responded with roars 
of protest that gave the party meeting of Tories in 
the Carlton Club the support necessary to break the 
coalition and send Mr. Lloyd George from office. 

But before he fell he saw the achievement of an- 
other, his third great task for the British Empire. 
He concluded the signing of a treaty with the real 
leaders of the Irish people. During the seven hun- 
dred years of hateful interference between Ireland 
and England other settlements had been reached. 

But this treaty that Lloyd George signed was the 
first to which was brought the essential element of 
support by a substantial majority of the Irish people 
themselves. Its cosmic importance may be less than 
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his achievements in the World War and its imperial 
results may not be greater than the reform of the 
budget, but, for display of sheer political virtuosity, 
it is Lloyd George’s masterpiece. 

Never had the feeling between Ireland and England 
been so bitter. In the days of Strongbow, in the 
days of Cromwell, in the days of Castlereagh, or 
‘‘bloody’’ Balfour, or in the more recent times of 
Carson and Redmond and Asquith there had been 
nothing like the hatred that blazed on both sides of 
the Irish Sea in 1920 and 1921. Irish turf still 
smoked with the blood of the Irish patriot martyrs of 
1916 and Britain’s deep wounds of war still smarted 
with the memory of Roger Casement. In England’s 
weariness Ireland saw her chance and outrage and 
murder replied to murder and outrage, neither side 
willing or able to assume the healthier strain of open 
war. No British statesman was ever so heartily mis- 
trusted in Ireland as was Lloyd George—and that is 
Saying a very great deal indeed. Yet, persistently and 
as deviously as water seeking its own level through 
mountains of obstacles, this Cymrie Celt sought con- 
tact with the minds of other Celts. No Anglo-Saxon 
mind could have coped with the Irish as did the Welsh 
Lloyd George. 

He struck in the underhanded and tervible warfare 
in Ireland when he thought there was a psychological 
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need to strike—his responsibility for the horrors of 
the Black and Tans was direct and personal. Yet 
when the time came for conciliation he held out his 
hand, surreptitiously at first, openly in the end, but 
persistently, through rebuff and through insult. 

It was America that finally determined him upon 
the ultimately successful policy of conciliation. De 
Valera had made his triumphal tour of the United 
States as President of the Irish Republic in 1919, and, 
with headquarters in the Waldorf Hotel in New 
York, he had organized a tremendously successful 
propaganda here. More important still he had organ- 
ized a steady flow of cash. If this strange Spanish- 
Irish-American is to have a place in history it will 
be for the success of his embassy to the United States. 
He had interested Americans of Irish blood to the sec- 
ond and third and fourth generation. His propa- 
ganda was one of calm statement and cool statistic. 
As its result, when De Valera was back in Ireland in 
1921, the pay envelopes of America were sending 
weekly installments to Ireland that made it possible 
for him to keep up the murderous, skillful combat 
with the Black and Tans. 

Lloyd George knew this. The British intelligence 
service was aware of the huge remittances coming 
across the Atlantic but was powerless to stop them as 
they came from a friendly nation and went to a part 
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of the Kingdom where warfare was never openly ad- 
mitted. The Black and Tan policy had depended for 
its success on terrorization of the Irish guerillas sup- 
posedly short of arms, ammunition and food before 
the news of the British counter-atrocities could become 
notorious. The Irish were not without arms, ammu- 
nition and food; and the news of such things as the 
destruction of Balbriggan and the burning of Cork 
provided fertile stimulus for American contributors 
to the very funds that enabled the Irish to prolong 
their resistance further. Mr. Lloyd George had a 
bear by the tail. 

At this juncture, May, 1921, there came to London 
Martin H. Glynn of Albany, N. Y. He had. been 
Governor of the State of New York and had nominated 
Woodrow Wilson for the Presideney in 1916. Be- 
eause of a sincere personal admiration and affection 
for both men and without thought of political results, 
I had him to luncheon to meet Mr. Philip Kerr, the 
briliant young Scotsman who was at that time Mr. 
Lloyd George’s political secretary. Mr. Kerr invited 
Mr. Glynn to the gallery of the House of Commons 
next day, a special invitation being necessary because 
at the moment the public was excluded from the pre- 
cincts of the House actually because of a well-founded 
fear that some Irishman might get in and commit an 
outrage. 
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From the gallery Mr. Glynn was invited to call 
upon the Prime Minister in his private office. Both 
men are orators, both good story tellers and both 
have much personal charm. First came tea, then 
cigars, long cigars; and then Mr. Lloyd George spoke 
the trouble that was in him. He wanted to know 
why Americans sent money to Ireland. He could not 
have asked a better man. Mr. Glynn, who is Irish of 
the third generation, told him of his own contributions 
and of the proportion of the employees of his news- 
paper who, whether Irish or not, were, of their own 
free will, having deductions made from their weekly 
pay to buy Irish bonds. He told him he believed his 
own plant a fair example of what was going on gen- 
erally. Mr. Lloyd George believed him. 

“Tf sensible fellows like you are contributing,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and if as many other people as you say are 
contributing, it can’t be stopped.”’ 

There followed some more conversation and then 
Mr. Lloyd George said, 

‘The one way to settle the Irish question is for 
the Irish leaders to get about the round table with us 
and thresh out our differences at close range. I will 
meet Mr. De Valera or any of the Irish chiefs without 
imposing conditions on my part and without exacting 
promises from them. You can tell that to your Irish 
friends—you can tell it to De Valera.’’ 
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Up to this time Mr. Lloyd George had always 
hedged his offers of negotiation either by demanding 
recognition of the Crown or barring from the con- 
ference certain Irish leaders on whose heads the 
British military had set a price. Mr. Glynn was 
called back to America the next day and it fell to my 
lot to carry this first unqualified invitation to De 
Valera. There followed months of haggling over the 
formula in which the public invitation would go 
forth in a manner not to weaken before hand the 
position of either side. The formula was arrived at 
through the busy brain and equally busy legs of Sir 
Alfred Cope, then an under secretary in Dublin Castle 
—about whom and about Mr. Lloyd George’s Ameri- 
can connections more later—and by autumn the round 
table conferences that produced the treaty between 
the two nations had begun. 

One week the London press, inspired from Down- 
ing Street, heaped filth on the head of Michael Col- 
lins as ‘‘chief of the murder gang.’’ The next week 
it was singing his praises as a cavalier genius. He 
was in conference with Lloyd George, with Winston 
Churchill, even with that Lord Birkenhead who as 
‘‘Galloper Smith’’ was one of the evil genii of Ulster 
in 1914. And in a matter of weeks the foundation for 
Irish understanding was well. and truly laid. 

It was laid along the lines of another great change 
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in the British constitution which will be ascribed to 
the consulship of Lloyd George, however large a part 
he had in its development, for he was the first of 
British Prime Ministers to give open and definite 
form to the new partnership of the dominions in the 
affairs of Empire. 

The basic formula upon which the Irish peace was 
founded was the agreement of the representatives of 
the Irish people to come loyally into ‘‘the common- 
wealth of nations’’ known as the British Empire. 
It was Lloyd George who applied this doctrine ex- 
plicitly to the other nations in that commonwealth 
when he said to the dominion prime ministers 
gathered at Downing Street for the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1921, 

“It used to be said that Downing Street ran the 
Empire. Now I must in truth say to you that the 
Empire is running Downing Street.’’ 

And he paid for his belief in that doctrine with his 
political life. For when, in 1922, the crisis came 
with the Turks at Chanak, instead of declaring war 
and summoning these dominions to the imperial 
standard, as, technically, he had the right to do, he 
issued his famous proclamation asking for the backing 
of the Empire in that crisis. The Empire did not 
see the crisis as sharply as he did. Some of. the 
dominions hung back. Some openly disagreed with 
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him. And, instead of finding a united people behind 
him as he might have, had he put the Empire into 
war first, he himself was overthrown in the uncer- 
tainty. 

Beyond doubt it was a tremendous fall. Without 
a country-wide party organization and with hardly 
more than one newspaper in Great Britain friendly 
‘to him, he came from the general election of 1922 
poor indeed in political coin. He was east back to the 
very early days of his career. He was financially em- 
barrassed, and when he took to writing for the news- 
papers to recoup his bank balance he was successful 
in that respect alone. The bitterness of the hard 
loser glowered and flamed in every thing he wrote. 
At home his articles won him only a bored resent- 
ment. By the middle of 1923 only the Francophiles 
in Britain were listening to him and they with angry 
resentment against his constant castigation of M. 
Poincaré. 

At this stage of the game Sir Alfred Cope came 
again into Mr. Lloyd George’s career. This young 
man, half ascetic, half gay blade, but wholly enthusiast 
and sound and pure as gold within, had been so 
pleased at the Irish settlement that he gave up his 
assured career in the British Civil Service, a career 
leading to years of respectable service and a com- 
fortable pension, to throw in his lot as a political 
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manager with the political fortunes of Mr. Lloyd 
George. He not only saw his own career vanishing, 
but he accused himself of being responsible for Lloyd 
George’s misfortunes. He had forced the Irish set- 
tlement and the Irish settlement had alienated what 
support Lloyd George had among the real Tories of 
the Coalition. The real Tories were the instruments 
of vengeance at the meeting in the Carlton Club which 
broke the Coalition. 

So Sir Alfred Cope set himself to find the road 
back, out of loyalty to his chief and out of intelligent 
self interest. Americans who had met Lloyd George 
always like him. His newspaper articles were keeping 
him favorably in the public eye in America as they 
were not doing at home. Mr. Lloyd George had long 
promised himself and his many American callers that 
some day he was coming to the great new land over 
the seas. Sir Alfred was the man who induced him 
to make the final decision to come and Sir Alfred 
was the man who came ahead of him and, in the 
hands of the American go-getter and Rotarian, let 
himself arrange a program that not only assured him 
of his chief’s popularity in Canada and the United 
States, but actually terrified that chief with its rigors 
of handshaking and speechmaking to the point where 
his friendship with Cope was seriously bent, if not 


broken. 
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The net result, however, was an enormous demon- 
stration of how the free-born American citizen can 
cheer for a democratic legend. Only the ‘‘Daily 
Chronicle’’ of the British papers sent a staff corre- 
spondent with Lloyd George and the hostile rest pre- 
pared to ignore or to scorn him. The Chronicle’s 
accounts of audiences vaster than any possible in 
Britain and of enthusiasm more freely expressed than 
any Britain would deem quite seemly forced them 
into some measure of the same publicity themselves. 
And then Mr. Lloyd George had one of his lucky 
breaks. 

The reparations situation seemed to be at a dead- 
lock with affairs in the Ruhr getting nearer and nearer 
to disaster every day. Rolling through Canada one 
Monday morning Mr. Lloyd George, asked by the 
newspaper correspondents on the train what the an- 
swer to it all would be, said, 

‘The only solution of Europe’s difficulties les 
through the acceptance of the proposals made last 
year by your Mr. Secretary Hughes. But they were 
turned down,’’ and he looked gravely out the car win- 
dow. ‘‘Now I don’t know what will happen.’’ 

That remark was telegraphed all over the world. 
The correspondent of the Associated Press on the train 
was keen enough to send to his Washington Bureau 
a request that a question as to the then status of the 
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Hughes proposals be submitted at the meeting of 
President Coolidge with the Washington correspond- 
ents, scheduled for the next morning. The next morn- 
ing that question was asked, and the answer was, 

‘‘The Hughes proposals still stand, but the initia- 
tive this time must come from Europe. We will par- 
ticipate in an independent investigation of Germany’s 
capacity to pay, but all-the nations concerned must 
ask us.’” } 

The deadlock had been broken by that remark in a 
railway car in Canada. At the end of a growingly 
demonstrative tour Mr. Lloyd George left Washing- 
ton with a letter from President Coolidge congratu- 
lating him on an important work for international 
peace accomplished while here. The Baldwin govern- 
ment in London had taken up President Coolidge’s 
hint and, though action was held up for months until 
M. Poincaré could devise a scheme of his own that 
would save the previous very hard face he had made 
at the first Hughes proposal, the second real effort to 
settle the war was under way. 

Mr. Lloyd George was welcomed home to England 
on the very eve of another general election. He was 
welcomed home amid scenes of enthusiasm equalled 
only during the war. His prestige was so restored 
that he was able to force a settlement, a settlement he 
had long desired, with the Asquithian wing of the 
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Liberal party. The reconciliation was affected too 
late to affect substantially the results of the election 
and as this is written a labor government seems in- 
evitable in Britain. But the forces of liberalism have 
been united and there is even a chance that they may 
be further strengthened by accessions from the ranks 
of the non-Tory conservatives. Whether the latter 
happens or not Mr. Asquith’s advancing age makes 
it certain that the vital element in the personnel of 
the liberal party will come from Mr. Lloyd George. 

None of the correspondents who, like myself, spent 
a month with Mr. Lloyd George in his special train 
have any doubts of the vitality of his personality. 
A month in a special train will destroy hero worship 
if any exists. Personally I believe Mr. Lloyd George 
to possess more quality of charm and to exercise it 
more skillfully than any other man I know, perhaps 
than any other man I have read of. Through many 
irritations and through many disagreements the feel- 
ing persists, as it persisted in the other hard-bitten 
correspondents who made the trip, that the man him- 
self is likeable. He is full of the quality called tem- 
perament. He has a nasty temper that animates a 
bitter tongue when it breaks from control. It breaks 
frequently over little things. But no observer can 
see him feel and sway an audience without realizing 
his beautiful skill and none can see his affection for 
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his daughter, Megan, without believing that the inner 
human qualities of the man are sound. 

She is a remarkable girl, concentrating in herself 
and in her feminine way many of her father’s qualities 
of brilliance. She is more than the confidante of his 
moods. She helps mould some and shares all his 
important thoughts. He is affectionate towards, but 
has little in common with the other members of his 
family. Mrs. Lloyd George, ‘‘Maggie,’’ is the ideal 
squiress of the small country town. She is concerned 
with her household and the households of those with 
whom she comes in contact, however wide the contacts 
be. She is timid in society and always seems a little 
afraid of the great. But she knows all about babies 
and flowers and housekeeping and she worships the 
ground her own great man walks on. Neither of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s surviving sons has given evidence of 
more than respectable ability and his other daughter, 
Mrs. Cary Evans is the wife of an Indian Civil Ser- 
vant and contributes to her father’s inner life only a 
very beautiful little granddaughter who makes him 
long, intimate and romping visits. 

His career is full of instances of men with whom he 
had much in common but for whom he had little real 
affection. The single exception would probably be 
Bonar Law. There was real feeling, not to be ac- 
counted for by mere political loss, when he announced 
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to the House of Commons that his yokemate for seven 
years had collapsed under the strain. Despite Mr. 
Law’s subsequent part in overthrowing the coalition 
Mr. Lloyd George has again and again testified to his 
affection for him. But, as has been said, Bonar Law 
was the exception. There remains now but Megan, 
and Megan shares among others her father’s quality 
of ambition. A very good friend of hers tcld me she 
hopes for a brilliant marriage—and her idea of a 
brilliant marriage is one in which her charm can help 
some fine man whom she loves in a good and im- 
portant work, preferably in polities. 

Mr. Lloyd George lacks Roosevelt’s tremendous 
capacity to convince of his sincerity, but, in many 
ways, is like him in energy and in methods of using 
energy to good purpose. He moves so fast from one 
thing to another that people get only the flashes of 
the high lights, and by the time they are picking flaws 
in the shadows he is off making new high lights 
to dazzle them. His conquest of the fatigues of six 
thousand miles of travel and seventy-eight speeches in 
a month furnish American proof of an energy familiar 
enough to those who know him at home. 

He is a tremendous worker, but not of the spade- 
working type. When he was Prime Minister he 
was called shortly after 7 in the morning and all 
of the newspapers that matter—and some people 
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might be surprised if they knew his list—were put 
by his bed. He got through all of them in the hour 
or so over his morning cup of tea. After that he 
usually took up any official documents that required 
his personal attention and he was up and shaved and 
bathed and carefully dressed by his valet shortly 
after 9. He ate what most people out of England 
would call a hearty breakfast, of porridge and kipper 
and bacon and eggs and tea. And then he plunged 
into the routine of the day. He lunched simply but 
well—which was the characteristic of all the meals in 
the Lloyd George household. And when Parliament 
was in session he was in the House, if not in his seat, 
by 2:45. 

He broke another tradition of Downing Street when 
he divided the time-honored duties of the Premiership 
into two by allocating first to Mr. Bonar Law and 
then to Mr. Austen Chamberlain the routine duties 
of ‘‘Leader of the House.’’ Lloyd George did not 
sit in the House unless the occasion was particularly 
important. 

The Prime Minister of England is too busy a man 
to be easy for the ordinary visitor to see and talk to. 
Yet if Mr. Lloyd George wanted to see a man of any 
sort or condition, he could make himself approach- 
able to the point of enticement. Aside from the 
Cabinet and officials it was not unusual for him to 
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have a score or two of callers a day, most of them in 
groups and a few singly. 

As a matter of fact he loves to chat. One of his 
favorite diversions is, or was until he became so well 
known that he attracts a crowd whenever his easily 
distinguished visage appears in public, to sit on the 
terrace of an open air restaurant or within a restau- 
rant not consecrated to utter fashion. He confesses 
he loves to see people. 

It is usually well on toward 8:30 before Mr. Lloyd 

George has an opportunity to think of his evening 
meal. And then he prefers ‘‘high tea’’ to dinner, 
an informal little lunch of cold meats or meat pies, 
and bread and butter and salad and fruit—the sort 
of thing Americans have on Sunday evening when 
the cook is out. 
He dislikes ‘‘society’’ in the formal sense as does 
Mrs. Lloyd George. If he can sit about and smoke 
and chat with a few cronies, men and women, that 
is what he likes. And he is very fond of the theatre, 
where he sees everything with a laugh in it. He will 
not patronize the drama of gloom. 

One of his secretaries, Sir Philip Sasson, installed 
a moving picture plant in his villa at Lympne on the 
Channel, where Lloyd George spent frequent week 
ends and where he several times met Premier Briand 
of Franee. But Lloyd George is reported no admirer 
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of the movies. He says frankly he prefers flesh and 
blood drama. He likes people. : 

He is usually in bed by 11 and he usually reads 
himself to sleep with something serious. He is a 
great reader of Thucydides in the translation, and 
he has read most of the classics in the same way, 
though many people still say he is an uncultured 
man. He is in the sense that he does not read for 
mere intellectual pleasure or for the mere subjective 
perfection of his mind. He reads what will be useful 
in his great game of polities, and no one more than 
he realizes the high value there of a knowledge of 
the great minds of all the ages. 

Though he lacks the British phlegm, he probably 
has what is a better conserver of energy, the Celtic 
facility in that diversion, which is the truest recre- 
ation, and the Celtic ability to rebound. 

It is thus that the three minutes’ walk from Down- 
ing Street to St. Stephen’s through teeming White- 
hall, is more of a relief to him than a trip to Brighton 
would be for Lord Balfour. A round of golf at 
Walton Heath—and he is only a twelve handicap 
player who glories in his duffery, where other mem- 
bers of Parliament treat one stroke off their handicap 
like a new accession of sanctifying grace through 
works—a round of golf does him more good than a 
season at Cannes would do Lord Curzon. A swing 
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through the home counties in his big car is as much 
to him as a trip to the heart of Africa would be to 
Winston Churchill. 

Down deep in the man is the elemental function of 
emotion, and it is the strongest note in his character. 
Hence it is the note he has seized and bridled and 
bitted and saddled and ridden to success. It was 
his vehicle in the old days at Limehouse and it was 
his vehicle when he swung the British people in two 
short months from calling the Irish a ‘‘murder gang”’ 
to backing almost to the last man his efforts to shake 
hands with De Valera. 

He is emotion, Celtic emotion, but bitted, bridled 
and saddled with cold, Anglo-Saxon precision. Kip- 
ling says England before this has been conquered by 
the foreigner, particularly the Celt, but has absorbed 
the Celt and all his worth. Perhaps Lloyd George 
will yet be smothered in an English mediocrity of 
success. 

But whatever the future may hold for him it can 
never take from him the glory of six years at the 
helm of the Empire when the Empire has never been 
more magnificent, in travail and in triumph. 

There Lloyd George’s career stands at the present 
moment and there stands the British Empire he has 
done so much to develop into a true industrial de- 
mocracy. As Sir Henry Lucy has said he has earried 
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on the torch of two other great Britons, Chatham and 
Chamberlain, two men who had no patience with the 
state of things as they found it. Some tomorrow of 
history will have to tell whether he helped to further 
glory a British Empire, greater than Chatham’s or 
Chamberlain’s despite its wounds, or whether he 
signalled its first step on the path of imperial dis- 
solution and decline. 

The answer will come when events have measured 
the skill with which he liberalized the British con- 
stitution. He gave the coup de grace to feudalism in 
England; he made the successors of the feudal lords 
—the great industrial barons—carry a fairer share 
of the burden of the state that nourished them; he 
roused the hewers of wood and the drawers of water 
to a more proper sense of their own rights, and to 
a greater sense of their own power; he gave the 
children of the Empire, the dominions, recognition 
of their manhood. Whether his relaxation of these 
bonds has crossed the old, unalterable, sometimes 
tenuous and nowadays unfashionable line between 
liberty and license will give the final answer to the 
eareer of Lloyd George, to the destiny of the British 
Empire and to much of the future of this world. 


AUTHORITIES 


Mr. Stuart wrote a part of this paper in London for the 
New York Sunday Herald and extracts are here reproduced 
by its permission. Indefinite references as to time-—‘‘the pres- 
ent moment,’’ ete.—means 1924. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


GREAT AMERICAN QUALITIES 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


HE story of Theodore Roosevelt is the story of 
a small boy who read about great men and de- 
cided that he wanted to be like them. He had vision, 
he had will, he had persistence, and he succeeded. 
What the final historical estimate of Theodore Roose- 
velt will be we do not know. We only know that when 
he died he was known not only to Americans, but to 
the people of the four corners of the earth, as one of 
the world’s greatest men. He was not a second Wash- 
ington. He was not a second Lincoln. He was not 
a second Andrew Jackson. He was not a second any- 
body. He was Theodore Roosevelt, himself, unique. 
There has never been anybody like him in the past, 
and, though the world wait a long while, there will 
never be any one like him in the future. 
For he had something of the Prophet Ezekiel in 
him and something of Natty Bumppo, something of 
Hildebrand the valiant warrior, something of Olaf 
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the sea-king, something of Cromwell, something of 
Charlemagne. He belongs to the Heroic Line, and 
we need not ask what those grand fellows would have 
thought of him. 

For eight years before he died Theodore Roosevelt 
was beaten in every political campaign he entered. 
‘‘mistakes’’ that would 
have killed and buried twelve ordinary public men. 


During those years he made 


He was placed on the shelf as a mummy a half-dozen 
times, yet, to the end, every word he spoke was 
‘‘news’’; and when he went to a health farm and lost 
fourteen pounds, the newspapers carried the tidings, 
column-long, on the front page, because they knew 
that the least thing that happened to ‘‘T. R.’’ was 
more interesting to the average American citizen than 
a diplomatic secret or a battle. He was more con- 
spicuous in retirement than most of our Presidents 
have been under the lime-light of office. 

For Theodore Roosevelt was the epitome of the 
Great Hundred Million; the visible, individual ex- 
pression of the American people in this first quarter 
of the twentieth century. He was the typical Ameri- 
ean. He had the virtues we like to call American, 
and he had the faults. He had energy, enterprise, 
chivalry, insatiable eagerness to know things, trust 
in men, idealism, optimism, fervor; some intolerance; 
vast common sense; deep tenderness with children; 
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single-minded fury in battle. He had the gift of 
quick decision; a belief in cutting through if you 
couldn’t satisfactorily go around; real respect for the 
other fellow as long as he was straight, and im- 
measurable contempt for him if he was crooked or a 
quitter ; Jove of fair play, of hardship, of danger, of 
a good fight in a good cause. A level-headed winner, 
a loser who could grin, his glory was not that he was 
extraordinary, but that he was so complete an ex- 
pression of the best aspirations of the average Ameri- 
ean. He was the fulfiller of our good intentions; he 
was the doer of the heroic things we all want to do 
and somehow don’t quite manage to accomplish. 

He knew us and we knew him. He was human, he 
was our kind, and, being our kind, his successes and 
his fame were somehow our successes and our fame 
likewise. 

There is something magical about that. You can 
no more explain it than you can explain Theodore 
Roosevelt. And you cannot explain him any more 
than you can explain electricity or falling in love. 

You can only tell his story, which we will now pro- 
ceed to do.* 

*These opening paragraphs are from The Boy’s Life of 


Theodore Roosevelt by Hermann Hagedorn. Copyright 1919. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
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1 


Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-sixth President of the 
United States, was born at 28 East 20th Street, New 
York City, on October 27, 1858. His father, Theodore 
Roosevelt, was a glass merchant, a figure in city affairs, 
a philanthropist widely respected and beloved; his 
mother, Martha Bulloch, was a woman of unusual 
beauty and charm, of cool good sense and passionate 
devotions. His father was the descendant of a long 
line of Dutch burghers who had been prominent 
in the government of their city for over two hundred 
years; his mother was a Southerner of Scotch blood, 
mingled with Irish and Huguenot-French and an in- 
fusion of German from the Rhine Palatinate. Both 
were aristocrats by lineage and the higher right of 
spiritual nobility. The Civil War, breaking upon them 
when Theodore the Younger was two and a half years 
old, turned the sympathy of one to the North; that 
of the other, with equal ardor, to the South; but it 
did not cloud the affection they held for each other 
or the happiness of their home. 

Theodore the Younger was, from his birth, a frail 
boy, who suffered much from asthma and other bodily 
ailments. For weeks on end he was forced to keep to 
his bed, and the rough-and-tumble of boyhood was 
during his early years altogether withheld from him. 
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He learned to read while he was still in skirts, and 
before he was out of the nursery age books had become 
companions to him and comforters in pain. His sisters, 
his brother and their friends were his devoted fol- 
lowers, who found the stories he told them, hour after 
hour, altogether thrilling. 

He went to school for a brief period at Professor 
MeMullen’s Academy, near Madison Square, but his 
health permitted him no regular schooling, and tutors 
and governesses gave him an uneven elementary edu- 
cation, which he extended and deepened by wide read- 
ing of heroic tales and natural history, of science and 
biography. When he was nine he was taken through 
Europe, but, to judge from the journal he kept, gained 
nothing from it except a small boy’s spread-eagle 
homesickness for his own land. Rome, Paris, Vesuvius 
and the Trossachs were alike a bore to him. Another 
trip to Europe four years later opened his eyes. He 
had by that time become an ardent naturalist, and 
Egypt and the Continent were interesting for their 
birds, if not for their monuments. He spent a winter in 
a German family in Dresden and returned to America 
with an understanding of foreign lands which 
served to give him a real appreciation of his own. 
Still handicapped by his physical frailness, he pre- 
pared himself for college. 

Meanwhile, he had acquired certain ideals of life 
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and conduct which exercised a deep influence on his 
character. He was a notable hero-worshipper, with 
his father as his greatest hero then as always, and 
behind him the company of the heroic dead, who had 
become familiar to him through books. He measured 
himself by them, found himself wanting both in cour- 
age and physical strength, and doggedly set to work 
to repair the defects. He took boxing lessons, and 
exercised with a persistence that did not abate, in the 
gymnasium his father installed for him. The world 
of outdoors was a source of delight and adventure. 
His boy’s love for birds and insects developed into 
the scientist’s ardor for solid knowledge. When he 
went to college in the autumn of 1876, it was with the 
determination to become a faunal naturalist. 

His years at Harvard were years of growth and 
joyous companionship. He studied hard, he read 
widely and deeply, he plunged into a dozen different 
undergraduate activities, from boxing and fencing and 
football to acting and writing and Sunday-school 
teaching and discussion of art at Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton’s. He romped one day, he wrote history 
the next; he made many friends; he gained a few 
devoted followers who prophesied great things for 
him; meanwhile, he grew in body and mind. 

He graduated in June, 1880. Shortly after, he 
married Alice Lee of Chestnut Hill, who had been 
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the radiant center of the group of boys and girls with 
whom he had ‘‘run’’ during his Harvard years. They 
went to Europe, where Theodore Roosevelt climbed 
the Matterhorn for no particular reason except that 
a pair of Englishmen with whom he had talked seemed 
to think that they were the only ones who had ever 
climbed it or ever would; and returned to America, 
more ardently American than ever, and settled in 
New York. 

He had long given up his intention of becoming a 
naturalist, without, however, being able to decide what 
he would become. With no great enthusiasm for the 
law, he entered the Columbia Law School and, at the 
same time, the law office of his uncle, Robert Roosevelt. 
Meanwhile he completed a history of ‘‘The Naval War 
of 1812’’ which he had begun in college, looked about 
in the political world of his native city, and joined 
the Republican Club of the Twenty-first Assembly 
District. 

He became a factor, if not a power, there at once, 
and on the initiative of a shrewd, keen-witted Irishman 
named ‘‘Joe’’ Murray, a local ‘‘boss,’’ was nominated 
for the Assembly within a year, and elected. 

In Albany he sprang almost at once into leadership. 
Before his first term was over he was a national figure, 
at the end of his third he was a force to be reckoned 
with in the Republican Party, head of his State dele- 
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gation to the National Convention, the hero of young 
men, the hope of all who were working for the triumph 
of the better elements in American politics. He gained 
his first fame through a fearless attack on a corrupt 
judge whom the leaders of his own party were seeking 
to shelter ; but the real confidence of the public he won 
by solid and persistent work against odds for honest 
government and progressive legislation. 

A personal catastrophe cut off completely and, it 
seemed forever, his political career. In February, 
1884, his mother died suddenly. The same night his 
daughter Alice was born, and twelve hours later his 
wife died. He finished his term in the Assembly, 
did what he could to nominate the man of his choice 
at the Republican Convention in Chicago, failed, and 
hid himself, disheartened, on the ranch he had pur- 
chased the preceding autumn on the banks of the 
Little Missouri River, in Dakota. 


II 


For the two years or more that followed, the gay 
world of New York City, and that other complex 
and tumultuous world of politics through which he 
had passed like a cyclone, saw Theodore Roosevelt 
only for hurried glimpses, if at all. He had altogether 
resigned whatever political ambitions he might have 
had. He wanted to write; and he did write an enter- 
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taining book of hunter’s tales, a fresh and euthor- 
itative biography of Thomas H. Benton, another of 
Gouverneur Morris, a volume concerning ranch-life ; 
but these were incidental. He had bought a great 
herd of cattle, he had associated himself with a quin- 
tette of gay-hearted cowboys, two from Maine, three 
from New Brunswick, and with them had established 
two ranches, one called the Chimney Butte, the other 
Elkhorn; and he was now a ranchman whose life was 
bounded by the circle of cares and wholesome hard- 
ships and pleasures and perils that make up a ranch- 
man’s days. The bleak and savage country and the 
primitive conditions of life fascinated his imagination ; 
the hardy men who were his companions gripped his 
affections and held them. The ‘‘women-folk’’ in Maine 
joined their husbands and took charge of Elkhorn, 
and for two years made a home where the days passed 
in a round of manly endeavor and simple-hearted 
fellowship that in the memory of all who were a 
part of it lingered as a kind of pastoral idyll. 

His natural quality of leadership asserted itself 
instantly, and he had not been in the Bad Lands six 
months before he had become the leader of the forces 
of order. It happened that the leader of the forces 
of violence was a French nobleman named the Marquis 
de Mores. They had more than one abrupt encounter, 
and on one occasion the Marquis challenged Roosevelt 
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to a duel. But the duel was never fought. When 
Roosevelt named the conditions the Marquis withdrew. 

Working on the round-up, riding for days on end 
after stray cattle, hunting over the bare prairies and 
up the jagged peaks, Theodore Roosevelt won at last 
the strength of body he had set out to gain fifteen 
years before. He won much else—an understanding 
of the cemmon man and of the West, a deeper appre- 
ciation of the meaning of democracy, a revived in- 
terest in life. His career as a ranchman came to an 
end in the autumn of 1886, when he went East to 
accept the Republican nomination for Mayor of New 
York. 

He ran against Abram 8. Hewitt, the Tammany 
nominee, and Henry George, the candidate of a short- 
lived United Labor Party, and was disastrously de- 
feated in spite of a lively campaign. He went to 
Europe, and in London married the friend of his 
childhood, Edith Kermit Carow. 

He returned with his wife to America the following 
Spring and moved into the new house on Sagamore 
Hill which he had set about to build before his de- 
parture. There he gave himself to the writing of 
books, notably ‘‘The Winning of the West,’’ a history 
of the frontier, which was to be his greatest work. 
A Republican victory in 1888, however, brought him 
again into public affairs. He was appointed a member 
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of the U. S. Civil Service Commission in Washington, 
and for six years thereafter fought the battle of civil 
service reform against the corrupt or foolish advocates 
of favoritism who still affirmed that ‘‘to the victor 
belong the spoils.’?’ It was a perilous position for 
a public man with political ambitions, for the work of 
the Civil Service Commission was unpopular with the 
leaders of both parties and to administer it ably meant 
to antagonize the most powerful forces in Congress. 
Roosevelt carried the fight into the very Cabinet of 
the Republican President, and even while he drew 
the fire of the spoilsmen won the quick applause of 
men near and far who admired courage and skill in 
combat. 

A reform victory in New York City in the autumn 
of 1894 brought him, six months later, again to the 
city of his birth as President of the Police Board. 
The police department of the city was demoralized, 
favoritism and corruption were rampant, laws were 
unequally enforced, and vice and crime flourished 
openly to the scandal of respectable citizens, who 
were helpless it seemed to cope with the forces of 
disorder. Into these Augean stables Theodore Roose- 
velt courageously turned the flood of his turbulent 
energy and cleansing love of justice. He abolished 
at once the system of admission and promotion by 
pay or influence; he stood by his men when influential 
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wrongdoers attempted to discredit them for doing 
their duty. Within six months he had put new spirit 
into the force and brought the law once more into 
repute. But in so doing he had stirred the anger of 
the politicians of both parties and of all the sinister 
forces: which depended for their livelihood on vice 
and crime. His motives were misrepresented, his 
methods were ridiculed, until even the orderly ele- 
ments, whose battle he was fighting, turned upon him. 
The newspapers attacked him savagely; even his col- 
leagues on the Police Board thwarted him where they 
could. 

‘Tt is a grimy struggle, but a vital one,’’ he wrote 
at the time in a letter to one of his sisters. ‘‘The 
battle for decent government must be won by just 
such interminable, grimy drudgery.’’ 


III 


Into the tumult of his work on the Police Board 
came the rumors of impending war. Theodore Roose- 
velt believed with all his heart that Cuba should be 
freed from the intolerable yoke of Spain. He believed 
that only through the intervention of the United States 
could Cuba be thus freed. He had, ever since leaving 
college, preached national preparedness for war, de- 
manding in particular the creation of an effective navy. 
When William McKinley, therefore, was elected Presi- 
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dent in the autumn of 1896, and offered Roosevelt the 
position of Assistant Secretary of the Navy, he ac- 
cepted it with frank delight. He became in the Navy 
Department what he had been on the Civil Service 
Commission and the Police Board, the moving spirit 
of the organization. His superior, Secretary Long, 
was by inclination a pacifist who looked with distrust 
and some terror on Roosevelt’s efforts to make the 
navy into a vigorous fighting force. Roosevelt utilized 
the brief periods when he was Acting Secretary during 
his chief’s absence to carry forward the policy which 
he deemed essential to the national safety. It was 
by such almost surreptitious action that Dewey was 
provided with the coal and ships which ultimately 
enabled him to destroy the Spanish fleet at Manila. 
When the war came in April, 1898, he immediately 
resigned his position and offered his services to the 
President in raising the cavalry regiments which Con- 
gress authorized. General Alger, Secretary of War, 
offered him the coloneley of one of these regiments. 
He refused, asking that the regiment be given to his 
friend Leonard Wood, a veteran of the Indian wars 
and at that time a surgeon in the army, with himself 
as lieutenant-colonel. The offer was accepted. Early 
in May the Rough Riders, as they were nicknamed, 
began to gather from al! parts of the country, at 
San Antonio, Texas. The training was brief but 
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thorough. Six weeks after the regiment was organized, 
it stood trained and equipped on the firing line outside 
of Santiago de Cuba. 

The Rough Riders came under fire for the first 
time late in June, at Las Guasimas, where Roosevelt 
commanded first the center and later also the left 
wing. He revealed himself there as a brave soldier 
and an officer of calm judgment and qualities of 
leadership altogether unusual. 

The battle of San Juan Hill was fought a week 
after the engagement at Las Guasimas. It was a small 
but most sanguinary battle in which, owing to the 
inefficiency and blundering of the commanding gen- 
eral, the American casualties were altogether out of 
proportion to the numbers engaged. The day before 
the battle Colonel Wood had been promoted to Briga- 
dier General and Roosevelt had been given command 
of the regiment. All day, waiting for orders that did 
not come, he lay with his men under the galling fire 
of Spanish guns. One messenger after another whom 
he sent for orders was killed. At last, late in the 
afternoon, the command came to advance. He dashed 
forward, conspicuous on his white horse, plunged 
through the line of regulars who were obstructing 
his path, and led his men through the tall grass up 
the long hill. To right and to left of him men fell, 
and the Mauser bullets sang with the sound of ripping 
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silk past his ears. He remained untouched. At a 
barbed wire fence he sprang off his horse and plunged 
on, his men close at his heels. He gained the first 
erest, pushing the Spaniards back; then another, and 
a third. Inspired by his cool courage the American 
line advanced along the whole San Juan range. At 
dusk the Spaniards were in full retreat on the city. 

Roosevelt returned home a popular hero. The Re- 
publicans of New York State, facing defeat, recognized 
that in Roosevelt lay their only hope. He was nomi- 
nated for Governor that autumn, and after a hot and 
close campaign was elected. 

At Albany Roosevelt revealed himself almost at 
once as an able executive, a clear-sighted judge of 
men and a politician of tact, skill and unswerving 
integrity. His own party machine was distrustful 
of him as a reformer who had said many hard things 
‘about party machines in the past and who had handled 
neither the Democratic nor the Republican organ- 
ization with gloves during his battles as Police Com- 
missioner. Roosevelt recognized that though the Re- 
publican machine under its leader, Senator Platt, 
might not be the ideal instrument through which he 
would choose to work if he could make a choice, it 
was a force with which he must deal if he wished to 
put on the statute books any progressive legislation 
at all. The machine dominated the Legislature and 
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had the power completely to block the Governor if 
it so desired. Roosevelt, realizing that the Republican 
organization, however imperfect in itself, might be 
made the instrument of good if rightly handled, man- 
aged by tact and eajolery and sundry breakfasts with 
Senator Platt whenever affairs became stormy, to gain 
the support of the Assembly and Senate for appoint- 
ments and legislative measures which the Republican 
members of that body would never have dreamed of 
passing if Roosevelt had endeavored to swing the ‘‘big 
stick.’’ More than once the issues were sharply drawn 
and there was a clash that threatened to disrupt the 
Republican Party. But in every case Roosevelt’s wil- 
lingness to make concessions on inessentials and his 
evident determination to stand firm as a rock on prin- 
ciples, averted what seemed inevitable disaster. 
Roosevelt had meanwhile become the acknowledged 
leader of the progressive elements in American polities. 
His second annual message as Governor, delivered in 
January, 1900, strikingly revealed his imaginative 
grasp of the problems confronting the nation. A 
movement to make him candidate for Vice-President 
on the Republican ticket was started simultaneously 
among his political enemies in the East, who wished 
to shelve him, and his devoted followers in the West 
who sought his promotion, and gained swift headway 
even against his most frantic protests. He looked 
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upon the tranquil ineffectiveness of the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s office with undisguised horror. In the Con- 
vention in June his wishes were overruled and he 
was forced to accept the nomination. Having ac- 
cepted, he put the full force of his energy and en- 
thusiasm into the campaign that followed, touring the 
country from end to end. The Republican ticket was 
triumphantly elected and Roosevelt settled down in 
Washington, with what grace he could command, to 
four years of dull inaction which he prophesied would 
leave him at their conclusion, at best, a professor of 
history in a second-rate college until the end of his 
days. 


IV 


An assassin’s bullet, removing his chief from the 
field of action with sudden and terrible swiftness, 
brought Roosevelt unexpectedly into the very fore- 
front of affairs. Six months after the second in- 
auguration of President McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt 
became President of the United States. He retained 
the Cabinet of his predecessor and pledged himself 
to carry out his predecessor’s policies. But it was 
inevitable that his strong personality should immedi- 
ately impress itself on the whole administration. 
Friends and opponents alike recognized that a great 
new dynamic force was in control. His grasp of 
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public questions, his wide range of interests, his under- 
standing and love for all manner of men, his tireless 
energy, made him at once the center of public at- 
tention and the most widely popular of American 
executives since Andrew Jackson. He was a forceful 
and persuasive speaker, and again and again, when 
Congress blocked his measures, won the support of 
the people by direct appeals. 

His countrymen came to love him for his vigor, 
his humor, his courage, his large-hearted humanity, 
his clean and wholesome family life. He crossed and 
eriss-crossed the continent, meeting the American 
people face to face and laying his cause before them 
for their judgment. He had the gift of making men 
of all sections feel that he was peculiarly an expression 
of their own dreams and aspirations. He was, in fact, 
at home in every part of the land, and through his 
Northern birth, his Southern ancestry, his residence 
in the West and his deep understanding of the West- 
ern point of view, was peculiarly a son of the whole 
country. 

His conduct of domestic as well as foreign affairs was 
fearless and vigorous. He saw clearly that the ques- 
tion of most vital importance before the country was 
the control and strict regulation of the great corpor- 
ations. In the famous Northern Securities’ merger 
he presented a test case to the Supreme Court which 
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ultimately opened the way for the prosecution of the 
other great corporations which had violated the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Law. His fight against the conservative 
forces of both parties on this question, and kindred 
matters of railroad regulation, was intensely bitter 
and extended throughout his period of office. 

His dealings with labor were equally far-sighted 
and firm. He favored combinations of labor as he 
favored combinations of capital, but stood as firmly 
against lawlessness on the part of laboring men as 
he stood against it on the part of capitalists. 

‘* At last,’’ said one of the ‘‘labor men’’ at luncheon 
one day, ‘‘there is a hearing for us fellows.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ eried the President emphatically. ‘‘The 
White House door, while I am here, shall swing open 
as easily for the labor man as for the capitalist, and 
no easier.”’ 

He was able to settle the anthracite coal strike in 
October, 1902, because he understood the points of 
view of both sides and was known by both as a just 
man of solid convictions whom threats could not swerve 
from his determined course. 

His attitude in foreign affairs, as in domestic, was 
frank, clear-cut and firm, being based on the same 
principles which governed his personal relations with 
his fellowmen. He treated nations when they were 
bullies in the same direct manner he had used with 
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certain ‘‘bad men’’ in Dakota. His vigorous handling 
of Germany, late in 1902, met a covert challenge of 
the Monroe Doctrine in a manner that left nothing 
to the Kaiser’s imagination. His hint to England 
on the Alaska boundary question—‘‘ Arbitrate if you 
want to, but there is the map’’—was equally un- 
ambiguous and fruitful of international good-will. 
He settled the century-old Panama question by swift 
and decisive action on the instant when such action 
was needed, and was digging the Canal before his 
opponents in Congress had recovered from their horror 
at his temerity. His reputation for integrity and 
candor, combined with an instant readiness to act, 
solved more than one knotty international problem 
before it reached a crisis, and gave him power, when 
the governments of Europe found themselves impotent 
and afraid to intervene in the Russo-Japanese conflict, 
to thrust his vigorous personality between the contest- 
ants and by a liberal ‘‘knocking of heads right and 
left,’’ literally to force a settlement. He defied alike 
the experts who shouted that it was impossible to 
send a fleet of battleships around the world, and the 
pacifists who wailed that to do so meant war. He 
sent the fleet and the fleet returned without mishap 
and bearing the good will of all nations. It was a 
striking diplomatic triumph. Roosevelt himself re- 
garded it as his greatest contribution to world peace. 
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He found the government of the United States, 
when he took up the reins, in the position among 
world powers, of a new boy in school; he left it firmly 
established in the first rank, admired and feared, its 
favor eagerly sought after, its citizenship respected in 
the remotest corners of the globe. In domestic affairs 
his impress was no less remarkable. At a critical 
moment in the conflict between capital and labor he 
was able to exercise the mediating influence which 
averted the deep bitterness which that conflict had en- 
gendered in other nations, and to guide both parties 
away from the extremes whose final meeting place 
is revolution. He fought the battle of democracy 
against impending plutocracy ; he looked for the causes 
of social unrest and labored to remove them; he in- 
sisted that the rights of the public to the natural 
resources of the country outweighed private rights, 
-and fought men of all parties until his word prevailed 
and found expression in the conservation movement ; 
above all, he kindled men and women, and especially 
young men, to an ardor for public service such as 
men had not known before in times of peace. He 
trumpeted the call of national and civic duty, and the 
conscience of the country awoke and responded. 
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Vv 


Theodore Roosevelt left the Presidency in March, 
1909, and a month later sailed for East Africa. There 
for a year he hunted big game—lion and elephant, 
rhinoceros, giraffe, ostrich and hippopotamus, meeting 
strange peoples and perilous adventures. He emerged 
from the jungle at Khartoum in April, 1910, to be 
greeted by a cheer of welcome that echoed around the 
world. His journey down the Nile and through 
Europe was a triumphal progress extraordinary in 
its evidence of admiration and wonder. He made 
formal addresses before half a dozen learned bodies, 
stirring up a hornet’s nest in Cairo by his denunciation 
of a recent political assassination, another in Rome by 
refusing to allow his freedom of action to be circum- 
seribed by the papal authorities, a third in London 
by criticizing England’s government of Egypt. At . 
Christiania he received the Nobel Prize, awarded to 
him the year previous for his efforts in bringing about 
the Peace of Portsmouth; in Berlin he reviewed, at 
the Kaiser’s side, the crack troops of the Empire. 
Altogether, it was a memorable journey. 

He returned to the United States to find the Party, 
which he had left united and vigorous after its recent 
victory, disrupted by bitter factional strife, and 
slipping rapidly toward disaster. In the struggle be- 
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tween the progressive and the reactionary elements 
he could not stand to one side in dignified neutrality. 
He espoused the progressive cause and in the campaign 
of 1910 fought with all the energy that was in him 
for the overthrow of boss-rule in New York State. 
He was decisively beaten after a contest that was 
bitter in the extreme. His enemies shouted that he 
was politically dead. He withdrew to Sagamore Hill 
and his editorial work on the staff of the Outlook, 
and, for the moment, let his foes rejoice. 

Defeat in no wise embittered him. ‘‘I have never 
been happier than for the last four months,’’ he wrote 
to a friend in March, 1911. ‘‘I have revelled in stay- 
ing quietly in my own home, with those for whom I 
care most in the world, and with my own books, and 
the things with which I have associations.”’ 

But the struggle into which he had thrown, with 
such seeming recklessness, the stake of his great rep- 
utation, had been scarcely checked by the mid-term 
defeat. He was urged to be a candidate for President 
on the Republican ticket against President Taft, who 
was backed by the party machine and the so-called 
‘‘stand-patters’’. He did not want to make the race, 
and it was against his own best judgment that he 
was persuaded at last to enter the contest. Once in, 
however, he fought with his whole being. One state 
after another, in the primary campaign, pledged its 
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delegates to him. But the party machine was in the 
hands of his enemies, and in the convention, held in 
Chicago in June, they used it relentlessly to effect 
his defeat. The progressives, refusing to vote, 
marched out of the convention hall, leaving a dis- 
eruntled majority to carry through the program of 
the conservative leaders. A new Progressive Party 
sprang into being overnight and in August, amid 
scenes of the wildest enthusiasm, mingled with a de- 
votion to a high cause absent hitherto from political 
conventions, nominated Theodore Roosevelt for 
President. 

The ensuing campaign was fierce and rancorous. 
At the height of it Roosevelt was shot by a fanatic in 
Milwaukee as he was entering an automobile on his 
way to a mass-meeting he was about to address. He 
insisted on making his speech, went to the hospital, 
and after two weeks was again on his feet, cam- 
paigning. In the three-cornered election in Novem- 
ber he polled over four million votes, but was defeated 
by Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic candidate. Once 
more his enemies rejoiced and said that he was ‘‘done_ 
for.’’ He took his defeat with the same good grace 
and humor with which he had taken victory in the 
past, returned to his editorial work, wrote his Auto- 
biography, and accepted the popular verdict that he 
was out of polities. 
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In the autumn of 1913 he went to South America 
to address numerous learned bodies there and to make 
an exploring expedition into the jungles of Brazil, 
to which he had long looked forward. His journey 
from capital to capital in South America was a 
repetition of his triumphal progress through Europe. 
His plunge into the Brazilian wilderness, on the other 
hand, was infinitely more hazardous than the African 
trip. For months he and his expedition were com- 
pletely out of touch with the outside world. He dis- 
covered a hitherto unknown river, vaguely indicated 
on existing maps as the River of Doubt, and at im- 
minent risk of disaster explored the nine hundred miles 
of its course. The trip was indescribably arduous 
and full of peril; his life was constantly in danger 
in the treacherous rapids and along the fever-infested 
banks; savage Indians shot their poisonous arrows 
unseen out of the dark tangle. One after another 
his canoes were crushed in the rapids; one after an- 
other his men sickened. Finally he himself was laid 
low with fever, and for forty-eight hours was deadly 
ill. He pleaded with his son Kermit, who was with 
him, and with the other members of his party to leave 
him behind and push on, in order that the whole 
expedition might not suffer the catastrophe which 
was always imminent of death by starvation. His 
companions refused to leave him. By a great effort 
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of will he raised himself from his sick-bed and plunged . 
on with them from rapids to rapids, until at last, 
when disaster seemed inevitable, a post on the river ' 
bank with the carved initials of some rubber trader ' 
indicated that they were on the outskirts of civiliza- | 
tion once more. For weeks thereafter Roosevelt lay 
tossing with fever on the bottom of the canoe as they 
drifted down the placid reaches of the river. The 
Brazilian government, in honor of his exploit, chris- 
tened the river he had found the Rio Teodoro. 


VI 


He returned to his own country in May, 1914. 
Three months later the World War broke out. Roose- 
velt saw at once that America could not remain un- 
touched by it. He pleaded for preparedness; he 
pleaded for an international tribunal backed by force 
to execute its decrees. His pleas were met with a 
tumult of abuse. He did not let it swerve him from 
his course. When the Lusitania was sunk, he pleaded 
for instant action—not a declaration of war, but a 
trade embargo against Germany and open ports for 
the ships of the Allies. At the outbreak of the brief 
and inglorious war with Mexico he offered to raise 
a division of troops. His offer was refused. Mean- 
while his demand for national preparedness began to 
stir the country to a sense of the gravity of its position. 
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Domestic issues faded into the background; the 
questions which had split the Republican party in 1912 
were superseded by other questions at the moment 
more vital which served to reunite the opposing groups. 
In the national convention of the Progressive party 
he was nominated for President; in the Republican 
party the feeling was widespread that he should be 
the Republican candidate also. Justice Hughes was 
named. Roosevelt forthwith refused the Progressive 
nomination and gave his support to the Republican 
candidate. 

War with Germany came as he had prophesied it 
must inevitably come if the United States were to 
keep a shred of self-respect. 


? said Calvin 


‘““We wanted peace, and rightfully,’ 
Coolidge speaking of him in after years, ‘‘but it was 
the voice of Roosevelt that roused the nation to the 
meaning and the menace of the war to America. In 
this he was never so disinterested, so patriotic, so 
eager for the right for its own sake. He appealed from 
the things that seemed to be to the soul of the things 
that are. 

‘This was his last great service. He roused the 
national conscience into righteous action. He spoke 
to the soul of his country and he saw her response. 
He saw her rise triumphant again above every sordid 
motive, resurgent to the everlasting realities. He saw 
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his fellow countrymen make their sacrifices, and he 
made his.’’ 

He offered again to raise a division of troops. Men 
from all over the country volunteered their services | 
until 250,000 men had recorded their desire to go 
under his leadership to France. Congress passed a 
bill authorizing the creation of two divisions of vol- 
unteers. The President refused his consent. Roose- - 
velt, forbidden to fight in the field, grimly and in 
bitter disappointment, accepted the decision and flung 
himself whole-heartedly into the work that lay at 
hand. During the months that followed no good 
cause called to him in vain. Here and there over the 
country he spoke for the Liberty Loan Campaigns, 
for the Red Cross and other relief agencies ; and in the 
pages of the Kansas City Star and the Metropolitan 
Magazine fought week after week for speed in military 
preparation, for an honest facing of facts, for whole- 
hearted and unreserved participation in the war by 
the side of the Allies. He was well represented at 
the battle front. His son Archibald was wounded; 
Theodore was gassed and later wounded; Kermit 
fought valiantly, first in Mesopotamia, then in France; 
Quentin fell fighting in the air, high over the German 
lines. ‘‘Haven’t I bully boys?’’ he exclaimed to a. 
friend who approached him with words of condolence. 
“One dead and two in the hospital!’’ 
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The fever he had contracted in Brazil returned 
now and again. For weeks he traveled and made 
public addresses in spite of it. In February, 1918, 
however, he became dangerously ill; was operated 
upon ; recovered ; returned to his full activity and was 
again laid low. His illness scarcely abated his cease- 
less activity and in no wise weakened the terrifying 
force of his fighting spirit. In the autumn he was 
again forced to take to the hospital. He returned to 
Sagamore Hill in time to spend Christmas with his 
family. The inflammatory rheumatism which had 
caused him much pain began to give way. He seemed 
on the road to recovery. He made plans for a hunt 
after devil-fish in the spring. 

From his sick-bed he fought his battle for realism 
and eandor and directed the policy of the Republican 
Party, of which he was once more the recognized and 
undisputed leader. At midnight on January 5th he 
wrote a memorandum for the Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. Four hours later, 
quietly in his sleep, with no other word, the man of 
many battles and much tumult slipped out of the 
company of living men. 

He was buried on a hillside in Oyster Bay ; but with 
new potency his spirit cried to the hearts of his 


countrymen. 
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He was found faithful over a few things and he was 
made ruler over many; he cut his own trail clean and 
straight and millions followed him toward the light. 

He was frail; he made himself a tower of strength. 
He was timid; he made himself a lion of courage. 
He was a dreamer; he became one of the great doers 
of all time. 

Men put their trust in him; women found a cham- — 
pion in him; kings stood in awe of him, but children 
made him their playmate. 

He broke a nation’s slumber with his ery, and it 
rose up. He touched the eyes of blind men with a 
flame, and gave them vision. Souls became swords 
through him; swords became servants of God. 

He was loyal to his country and: he exacted loyalty ; 
he loved many lands, but he loved his own land best. 

He was terrible in battle, but tender to the weak; 
joyous and tireless, being free from self-pity; clean 
with a cleanness that cleansed the air like a gale. 

His courtesy knew no wealth, no class; his friend- 
ship no ereed or color or race. His courage stood 
every onslaught of savage beast and ruthless man, 
of loneliness, of victory, of defeat. 

His mind was eager, his heart was true, his body 
and spirit, defiant of obstacles, ready to meet what 
might come. He fought injustice and tyranny; bore 
sorrow gallantly; loved all nature, bleak spaces and 
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hardy companions, hazardous adventure and the zest 
of battle. Wherever he went he carried his own 
pack; and in the uttermost parts of the earth he 
kept his conscience for his guide. 
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MILITARY ART 


By LINGARD LOUD 


HEY can never unite against me,’’ said the 

Kaiser in 1917. ‘‘Therefore I shall defeat them. 
They are divided by jealousies and mutual distrust ; 
they can never agree upon a single leader, and there- 
fore I shall triumph over them.’’ 

Nevertheless only a year later a leader had emerged 
from the ‘‘fog of war’’ and in the hour of greatest 
- peril the jealousies and mutual distrust were burnt out 
of men’s souls and the Allied cause was committed into 
the strong hands of Ferdinand Foch. This was no 
sudden emergence of an unknown soldier from ob- 
security, but the final culmination of a slow, steady 
process of selection. It was an example of the survival 
of the fittest. Foch was simply the ‘‘fittest’’ of the 
Allied generals, and by the workings of that biologic 
law he was ‘‘selected,’’ and through him the Allied 
eause ‘‘survived.’’ 

When one traces out the little known, unsensational 
development of this extraordinary military genius, 
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one is led to believe in a Providence, a destiny, either — 
human or divine, which provided the twists and turns, 
ups and downs, rebuffs and rebounds, which gradually, 
step by step equipped this devout Christian for his | 
great role as Savior of Civilization. Each stage of | 
his long career carried him closer to the climactic | 
period of 1918. 
Whether the story of his life be that of a strategist, . 
or whether it be regarded with reverence in the face of 
the mysterious power which shaped his course in such 
fashion as to produce the leader in the hour of supreme 
need,—however we approach his life, it illustrates the 
manner in which instruments are formed by unseen 
forces to preserve mankind against tyranny. 
Whether you believe that God, in His Infinite wisdom 
fashions such instruments ; or whether you believe that 
the mass of men, blundering blindly through darkness 
in quest of adequate leadership, know by intuition 
when they have found a rescuing genius, or whether 
you believe that Ferdinand Foch, the general who 
happened to be entrusted with power, chanced to hit 
upon the correct expedients and strategic moves for 
the campaign which culminated in Armistice Day, 
1918,—in the study of his career you are struck at 
once by the uncanny directness with which he moved 
from boyhood year after year straight toward the work 
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he was to do, and the great office of Generalissimo of 
the Allied Armies. 

The sanity of the man, the simplicity of his life, is 
epic in quality. Fate, destiny, chance—what you will 
—dowered him with certain slow-maturing gifts and 
rehearsed him in his rule until, when the final curtain 
rose, he advanced to the center of the world’s stage, 
knowing not simply every syllable of his part, but 
knowing nothing but his part, incapable by character, 
by training, by every action and reaction, every motive 
and motion of his mind, of doing anything save the 
right and necessary thing. Life had somehow built 
him to function just so and not otherwise. Deeply 
religious as he is, he surely sensed the guidance of 
the overshadowing Power, and confidently, yet hum- 
bly, knew himself the appropriate instrument. 

In Paris and the north of France, and throughout 
the Anglo-Saxon world, the name of Ferdinand Foch 
is usually pronounced ‘‘Fosh.’? Widespread usage 
has lent a correctness to this pronunciation, but it is a 
correctness not native to the name. 

It is a south-of-France name. Among the Basques 
of Southern France and northern Spain, ‘‘Foch”’ 
means ‘‘fire.’? In the South of France the name of 
the Generalissimo rhymes with the German word for 
‘‘hurrah,’’ namely, ‘‘Hoch.’’ The dialect of Gascony 
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makes Foch sound like a German name, but the family 
is an ancient French family. 

General Joffre likewise hails from the south of 
France. Another splendid soldier, de Castelnau, first | 
saw the light in that lovely region. And the greatest 
of them all, Ferdinand Foch, was born in the house 
his grandfather built in 1780 in the little village of 
Valentine near the small city of St. Gaudens, among 
the wooded foothills of the snowy Pyrenees, a house 
which had been the family home for generations. 

Grandfather Foch had made money selling wool, 
and when he retired in modest prosperity, he had no 
title and insufficient wealth to tempt the wrath of the 
sans-culottes who, during the French revolution 
guillotined most of the French nobility, and confiscated | 
the property of the rich. Grandfather Foch came 
through those troublous days unscathed, and speedily | 
consecrated his future to the new order of things. 
When Napoleon I emerged, and marched in triumph | 
over Europe, he shared the general enthusiasm, and | | 
named the son who was born to him in those days of 
glory, Napoleon. | 

Napoleon Foch grew up quietly, entered the French 
civil service which the Emperor Napoleon had re- ) 
organized, and presently married Sophie Dupré,, 
daughter of Grandfather Foch’s old friend, Colonel | 
Dupré, who had distinguished himself in the Spanish! 
wars. | 
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In 1851 Napoleon Foch and his young wife were 
stationed at Tarbes in the department, or county of 
France called Hautes Pyrenees. He was secretary to 
the prefecture, or county council, of the department. 
By this time the young couple had two children. The 
eldest, a daughter, had been left behind with the 
grandparents at Valentine. There had also been a 
son, Gabriel, who later became a lawyer, living on to 
our own days in the little village of Tarbes. 

On October 2, 1851, the second son was born, and 
christened Ferdinand. He was the last but one of 
their children. In 1854 the third son, was born. 
Germain, last of their children, was destined to adopt 
a religious calling. In 1872 he entered upon his 
novitiate as a Jesuit, and has served faithfully, if in- 
conspicuously, in that order ever since. This fact was 
destined to have a considerable influence upon the 
eareer of his soldierly brother, Ferdinand. The fact 
that the family was devoutly Roman Catholic, and in- 
cluded a Jesuit Father, probably retarded Ferdinand’s 
advancement to high rank by many years, during a 
period when an old quarrel between France and the 
Church was slowly being thrashed out and settled. 

In December 1851, a few weeks after the birth of 
Ferdinand Foch, the Napoleonic Empire was suddenly 
revived by a coup @’ état, and Emperor Napoleon III 
mounted the throne. The people acquiesced willingly 
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enough in this proceeding, confident that the new 
Napoleon would restore order and discipline to a much 
troubled nation. With his ancestry and Christian 
name it is easy to see how Napoleon Foch might have » 
welcomed the new government. Yet he seems never 
to have traded upon his instant support of the restored 
dynasty. He sought no special favors, contenting 
himself with doing his duty as he found it, and pro- 
gressing slowly from one post of confidence to another 
without ever attaining the inner circle of adminis- 
trative officialdom. 

His movements from place to place about France 
led to his boys being educated in many schools. These 
shifts and changes forced the boys to study with excep- 
tional assiduity, and perforce broadened their outlook. 
One school demanded one sort of perfection, another, 
rather a different sort. They must approach perfection 
in all fashions as closely as possible. At home their’ 
parents helped them with their lessons, and coached. 
them for examinations. Theirs was no easy, lazy, idle: 
youth. 

When holidays came they spent glorious weeks in: 
Grandfather Foch’s country house in Valentine,, 
whence they could climb the bluff of the Bout du Puig: 
and enjoy the tremendous panorama of valleys and! 
ice-capped mountains spread all round them. 

We have no record of Ferdinand’s plans for himself! 
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-at this time. He had done his best school work in 
mathematics, and he was forever reading, reading, 
reading. Not blood-and-thunder yarns about im- 
possible heroes and villains, but military history! It 
is said that by the time he was twelve he had read and 
re-read-the many volumes of Thiers’ History of the 
Consulate and the Empire. It was a dull book, and 
only an earnest student would have waded through it. 
But it was a patriotic book, and love of country was a 
deepening passion with this boy. 

The first Napoleon, the great national hero, was its 
central figure, and perhaps his battles and the thunder 
of his charging cavalry started the boy to dreaming 
of battles in which, some day, he too might take part, 
armies he too might command. But his most extrav- 
agant dreams could scarcely have hinted at the mag- 
nitude of the forces which he would later have at his 
disposal, forces which by comparison dwarfed 
Napoleon’s armies into significance. 

By the time he was sixteen or seventeen he had 
finished his ‘‘classical’’ education, and was ready to 
devote his further studies to preparing himself for a 
profession. He chose the army, and his choice prob- 
ably came as no surprise to his parents. Since his 
cleverness at mathematics seemed to point him toward 
the artillery arm of the service they decided to send 
him to the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris as soon as he 
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could be prepared to pass its stiff entrance examina- 
tions. 

In those days the Jesuit College at Metz, the school 
of St. Clement, up near the German frontier, was re- | 
garded as one of the best in France for preparing 
candidates for the great military academy of Paris. 
Ferdinand Foch left his family for the first time, and 
took up his residence in Metz. It was a fascinating © 
place to be just at that time. From 1866 on France 
and Germany had been making faces at one another 
across their boundaries, and France was sure she could 
whip the German ‘‘militia’’ and build a new frontier 
at the Rhine. War, everybody said, was inevitable. 
The Germans were getting too impertinent, and must 
be taught a lesson. Anyway France had always 
wanted the Rhine frontier. So Foch and his school- 
mates felt certain of secing active service and winning 
their commissions in the very near future, and eagerly 
watched the new forts being built in every direction 
around Metz. 

When Ferdinand went home in the summer of 1870 
to join his family at St. Etienne, he took with him 
the college prize for good conduct. This prize was not 
handed down by his professors, Father Lacouture and 
Father Saussier and the others, but awarded after a 
vote by his fellows. The college was due to reopen in 
August, but on July 19th mighty events intervened. 
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France declared war, and Prussia began that merci- 
less, machine-like invasion which left Europe gasping 
with astonishment and alarm at what Prussia might 
some day do to the peace of the world. It was a foolish 
war into which Bismarck had tricked a sick and worn- 
out Emperor of France by changing the wording of 
a telegram. It proved a bitterly humiliating war for 
France, and made an ineffaceable impression on the 
minds of Ferdinand’s generation. One and all they 
were vowed to vengeance. But Ferdinand, in addi- 
tion, vowed to understand France’s defeat, and figure 
out how it could have been prevented,—how he could 
prevent it if a like defeat was ever again threatened. 

He did not see active service during the war. Sent 
after some weeks of training to join the 4th Regiment 
of Infantry he was near enough to hear the cannon 
which ended the war in defeat near Belfort, but gar- 
rison duty was all his regiment had to do. At length, 
in January 1871, a peace having been patched up, his 
battalion was disbanded and after four months in- 
tensive drill as an infantry private, training which 
must have been invaluable later on when as an officer 
he must try to understand his men, he returned to the 
college of St. Clement at Metz. 

Over the fortresses of Metz the red and black flag 
of Imperial Germany now floated. Part of the college 
had been taken for barracks for the German garrison. 
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Amid his country’s conquerors Ferdinand Foch pre- 
pared to become a French officer. 

His examination for admittance to the Polytech- 
nique was taken in Nancy, another city held hostage ~ 
by the arrogant German invader. With what bitter 
resolution these young Frenchmen must have tackled 
that examination. Foch was among the successful 
candidates, but little did he suppose that in the next 
war with Germany he would be the general in com- 
mand of Nancy, and would fight his first battle not 
far away. 

He had never been a large boy for his age, but he 
had made the most of his physique. Wiry, lean and 
strong, he had not sacrificed exercise to study, but had 
contrived to do both, realizing that a sound body is 
the stable groundwork for a sound mind. It must 
often have been difficult, for so studious a youngster, 
to force himself to play games and take part in sports, 
but he was wise beyond his years, and recognized the 
necessity for trained muscles to back up the trained 
mind. To this early realization he owed his capacity, 
as an elderly man, in 1918, for keeping his boots on, 
and his mind alert four or five days and nights without 
rest or sleep while he raced from point to point along 
the hundred mile battle-front where the World War 
was fought to a finish, heartening his commanders, 
and hurling in reinforcements where they were most 
needed. 
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During the Franco-Prussian war Paris had been 
besieged, and the Ecole Polytechnique had been shelled. 
When Foch arrived in November 1871 there were still 
bullet holes in the walls and the roofs had been newly 
patched. It was at the Polytechnique that Ferdinand 
first met a compatriot from the south of France, who 
was later to play a great part in the World War. 
This was Joffre, later Chief of the General Staff and 
Commander-in-Chief of the French Armies in the 
Field. 

In their second year at the school Joffre and Foch 
both passed an examination which abbreviated their 
course, in order that they might help fill the officer 
gaps in the newly reorganized French army. Joffre 
went into the engineers and Foch into the artillery. 

With a light heart Foch left Paris. He had never 
liked it. Its gaiety was not for him. His life was 
dedicated to a serious purpose, and he had neither 
time nor inclination for the distractions of the ‘‘ capital 
of Europe.’’ Out in the beautiful forest of Fontaine- 
bleau where he became a cadet in the artillery school 
he was at peace with himself and the world. He had 
been an accomplished horseman from childhood, and 
here he could ride for hours through the most beautiful 
countryside. In the examinations at the end of this 
course he stood third. When he had been com- 
missioned a second-lieutenant he was permitted to 
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pick his station, and chose his birthplace—Tarbes 
down near the Pyrenees, close to the home of his 
grandparents. 

He remained two years at Tarbes, quietly getting 
his first taste of regimental duty and maneuvers, and 
busily studying military history and technical books 
on ordnance. In order to qualify for that staff work 
which might some day come along he obtained ad- 
mission to the Saumur calvary school. Following a 
year’s work at Saumur he was advanced to the rank 
of Captain in the summer of 1878, and returned to 
the artillery in command of a field battery of the 10th 
Regiment stationed at Rennes, in Brittany. 

This was a fateful move. It was here that he was 
to meet the lady whom he married a year later— 
Mademoiselle Julie Bienvenue of St. Brieuc. They 
purchased the estate of Trefeunteuniou in Finisterre, 
near Morlaix in the western jut of Brittany midway 
between the Atlantic and the Montagne d’Arrée. The 
old manor house of gray stone, with its dormer win- 
dows in a sharply pointed roof, is set down in extensive 
forests, interspersed by meadows and ploughland. 
Here the future general took up scientific forestry as 
a recreation. Here too he put a domestic chapel at one 
end of his garden. Here his only son was born, and 
here he began his preparation, soon after the purchase, 
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for admission to that Staff College, through which the 
road leads to high command. 

Success in his chosen profession must rest entirely 
upon himself. Of influential friends he had none. 
For political wire-pulling he had no taste and less 
talent. Moreover he was a devout Catholic, and the 
Church was out of fashion in France just then. Anti- 
elericalism had chiefly a political significance, but 
appointments to the Staff College also had a political 
aspect, and Clericals, people who had Jesuit priests 
for brothers, were likely to be discriminated against 
by timid politicians afraid of their constituencies. 

Ferdinand Foch’s religion was not a thing he 
shouted about. But he professed and practised it, 
and made no concealment of his faith. He fully ap- 
preciated how this might militate against his advance- 
ment, but that thought gave him no qualms. ‘‘Do 
what you ought, come what may!’’ had become the 
rule of his life. His religion had helped to form his 
character, and continued to inspire and guide his daily 
life. 

Nevertheless, for a time, the French Ministry of 
War is said to have kept a secret list of officers who 
went to mass on Sunday. Foch was doubtless on that 
list. Ultimately, of course, the good sense of France 
asserted itself against such prejudice, and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies put an end to religious spying. 
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A more adventurous man than Foch would probably 
have sought service in France’s colonial armies. Wars 
were fought in half a dozen places in Africa, in French 
Indo-China and Madagascar, while he remained 
quietly at home, working away at his studies of that 
military past which must be used to illuminate the 
future and form the mind which can cope with 
emergencies. He probably knew what he was waiting 
for. The little African side-shows did not greatly 
matter. The big show in the main tent was to begin 
by and by. He was fully occupied getting ready for 
that. 

The first recognition which the French Government 
gave of his exceptional capacity came when he was 
made a technical expert in the artillery branch of 
the War Office. At last in 1885 he secured an appoint- 
ment to the Staff College and graduated fourth from 
the top of his class after two years. His contacts 
with his professors and class-mates brought him a 
certain sort of recognition. They sensed the power 
of a sinewy mind which brought original thought to 
bear upon every problem, took account of all diffieul- 
ties, and wrestled its way to a triumphant solution 
of the case. Politicians might not recommend him, 
but, in a pinch, his brother officers would point him 
out later on. That much was accomplished. The 
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men who would be on the inside were taking his 
measure. 

After some years of staff work with various units 
he began in 1894 six years of teaching at the Staff 
College, as assistant professor of military history and 
strategy. Then in 1900 he was advanced to a lieuten- 
ant-coloneley and a full professorship. Here he found 
himself functioning satisfactorily, training the future 
leaders of the French armies, imbedding his sound 
principles in their minds. During his incumbency 
he taught nearly five hundred picked soldiers what 
was wrong with France in 1870, and how to turn the 
tables on Germany whenever the next war should be. 
He left a mark on the French army which nothing 
could efface. Without knowing it, he was building up 
his own future organization. 

Charles Dawbarn writes: 

The Ecole de Guerre never had a more brilliant 
teacher of tactics and strategy. He has the gift of 
firing others with his own enthusiasm. Under the 
spell of his imagination, the war maps became living 
charts of experience and adventure. Streams and 
woods and mountains became instinct with new mean- 
ing. The roads, winding like white ribbons across 
the country, resounded with the tramp of soldiers. 
Every coppice gleamed with guns; the terrain of the 
great campaigns shivered with the voice of war. 
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In 1905 he was abruptly transferred to the command 
of the Fifth Army Artillery. By this time many of 
his schoolmates at the Polytechnique had already at- 
tained the rank of General. As a matter of fact his 
new command was ordinarily vested in a general. But 
Foch’s promotion was deferred until June 20, 1907, 
when at last the French Government honored itself 
by creating him Brigadier General, and attached him 
to the General Staff in Paris. 

About this time General Bonnal, Director of the 
Staff College where Foch had taught with such dis- 
tinction, resigned, and a number of candidates rushed 
forward to succeed him. M. Clemenceau was Presi- 
dent of the Council of Minister, or Premier, and 
Clemenceau was a famous ‘‘ Anti-Clerical.”’ 

Nevertheless it was Clemenceau who invited Foch 
to lunch, and when the meal had been consumed, said : 

‘‘T’ve news for you, General. You are the new 
Director of the Staff College.’’ 

“‘But I never put in for it!’’ Foch exclaimed in 
astonishment. 

““Nevertheless you’ve been appointed, and I am 
satisfied that you will make a great success of the job.’’ 

As he murmured his thanks, Foch thought of his - 
unostentatious but unconcealed Catholic affiliation, 
and his Jesuit brother, and the possible political con- 
sequences to Clemenceau of such an appointment. 
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His fine and honorable delicacy forced him to clear 
up this point frankly. 

‘“M. le Premier, are you aware,’’ said he, ‘‘that one 
of my brothers is a Jesuit Father ?’’ 

The ‘‘Tiger’’ laughed heartily. ‘‘Bah, what dif- 
ference does that make? You are appointed, my dear 
Director; you would still be appointed, though you 
were related to all the Jesuits in France. You will 
turn us out first class officers. That is what I’m 
after!’ 

From 1907 to 1911 General Foch directed the Ecole 
de Guerre. 

Between 1900 and 1903 were published his two 
compact treatises on the military arts,—‘‘The Princi- 
ples of War,’’ and ‘‘The Conduct of War.’’ Into 
them he has boiled down the teachings which laid the 
basis for co-operative efforts and mutual understand- 
ing amongst corps, battalion, and army commanders 
in actual War. 

The principles of war are few and simple, but 
proper application to circumstances varies as widely 
as the circumstances. - War, Foch has held, cannot be 
reduced to a science, and is more accurately to be 
termed anart. It was exact and mathematical theories 
of war, long entertained by the French, which led to 
the disasters of 1870. Those theories left out the 
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psychological element, the human factor, the moral 
imponderables. 

War is no laboratory experiment with conditions all 
more or less under control. It is ‘‘waged on the 
battlefield in the midst of the unforseen,’’ as he writes, 
‘‘under the stress of danger.’’ To be waged success- 
fully it must make use of ‘‘suprise and all the 
qualities of force, violence, brutal strength, to create 


cc 


terror,’’? because only thus can the enemy’s ‘‘will to 
conquer’’ be overcome. For Foch ‘‘the will to con- 
quer’”’ is the central consideration. 

Beyond that two things are necessary,—one is 
security, and the other is freedom of action. Make 
sure of all the enemy’s preparations, and purposes, 
and make secure your counter-preparations, and 
thereby the triumph of your purposes. That is 
‘“stireté.’’ Whatever happens to you, don’t allow the 
enemy to maneuver you into a position where your 
freedom of action is lost. Keep yourself free to move 
in any required direction. 

Beyond these one great final principle must be kept 
in mind. Wars are not won by defense, but by attack. 
The French lost the war of 1870 by working on defense 
principles, while the Prussians attacked. 

This is not the place to enter into a detailed descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the General works out 


the application of these general principles. He pours 
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out his life-time’s accumulation of erudition in mili- 
tary history, with special emphasis upon the history 
of the Franco-Prussian War. The approach is real- 
istic. He is interested not in defending France’s 
record, but in appreciating the true situation which 
could not be seen at the time. 

A brief passage will show the sportsmanlike way 
in which he acknowledged the defects of French lead- 
ership, and his judicious estimate of the Germans. 

‘‘German leadership in the Franco-Prussian War 
was by no means perfect. It seemed to be so admir- 
able, because on the whole, it was good, and because 
that of the French Generals was abominable, except 
sometimes on the actual battlefield where their 
soldier courage and the quality of their men enabled 
them to make a good fight. 

‘‘EKven here an unfortunate theory of the best 
tactics for the quick-firing, breech-loading rifle 
handicapped them throughout. The sound theory 
of Napoleon’s days which held its own still in the 
campaign of Magenta and Solferino, was that attack 
is the best form of defense, and the impetuous 
character of the French makes their attack formid- 
able. 

‘‘Besides, it is only by attacking that an enemy 
ean be really beaten. But with the coming of the 
breech-loading rifle, there had come into fashion a 
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new doctrine that the way to win battles was to 
stand pat on a good position, perferably a line of 
high ground, and use the rapid fire to destroy the 
enemy as he attacked. 

‘‘ <The defensive is now superior,’ was the teach- 
ing of the French military schools. The Germans 
held by the sounder doctrine, ‘Only the attack can 
give results. It may be more costly than formerly, 
but the cost must be paid. To attack is to assert 
from the outset the sense of power and the de- 
termination to win.’ ”’ 

In another place General Foch writes, ‘‘Of all mis- 
takes only one is disgraceful—inaction. We must 
seek to create the course of events, not merely be 
passively subject to it. Above all we must organize 
the attack.’’ Foch quotes Joseph de Maistre as saying 
that a lost battle is a battle one believes lost, and no 
other kind. His own maxim is, ‘‘A battle won is a 
battle in which one refuses to admit defeat.’? These 
two remind us of Frederick the Great’s remark that 
‘The most obstinate wins—that is the true source of 
success.’ 

Through these passages we get glimpses of the 
master mind which later was to organize the Allied 
victory. 

From 1911 onward thunder-clouds gathered over 
Europe, and lightnings flashed intermittently, some- 
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times near at hand, and sometimes, apparently at a 
distance. As Bismarck remarked, so much explosive 
material, psychologic and military, had been stored in 
every European nation, that it needed only one care- 
less spark to set off the whole magazine. The spark 
was Sarajevo’s foul murder of the Austrian Crown 
Prince and his consort by a political assassin. Detona- 
tion after detonation followed, and soon all Europe 
was in flames. 

General Joffre, Commander in Chief of France’s 
Armies, in difficulties with his mobilization, and in 
great uncertainty as to the plans of the Germans,— 
since it was difficult to believe that they would actually 
violate Belgian neutrality,—spread his battalions in 
a long thin line from Belfort to Maubeuge, that is to 
say, from Switzerland to Belgian Flanders. 

Foch was in command of the crack Twentieth Corps 
of de Castelnau’s Second Army. The Germans ham- 
mered their way through the forts of Liége, reached 
Brussels and besieged Namur, and Joffre determined 
upon a counter-stroke. But it was not done in accord- 
ance with Foch’s principles. It was an attack on a 
wide front without adequate reinforcements to follow 
through behind the attacking troops. And it was 
launched at a foe whose superiority in numbers and 
guns was lamentably underestimated. 

The Battle of Trouée de Charmes was a protracted 
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and complicated affair. The ‘‘fog of war’’ still sur- 
rounds it, and will continue to do so until many years 
have elapsed, bringing out all the staff histories and 
orders and documents. Lacking them only the most 
general conclusions can be formed of what actually 
happened. Obviously it was not in the nature of a 
victory. On the other hand it was what might be 
called an honorable defeat, and it was saved at one 
point from developing into a disaster by the extra- 
ordinary skill and daring shown in the troop dis- 
positions made by the General commanding the 
Twentieth Corps of the Second Army. 

Foch held a pivotal point of that forty mile battle 
line until the troops around his could retire in good 
order, and then fought a brilliant series of rear-guard 
actions which delayed the enemy in following the 
battle-worn men to their new positions. 

The part he had played was destined to carry him 
to wider fields of usefulness. Joffre wired him to 
hand over his corps to General Balfourier and pro- 
ceed to Chalons, ninety miles away. The Commander- 
in-Chief expressed delight at his good work, and placed 
him in command of the Ninth Army, a unit on paper, 
but in fact scattered in half a dozen places. 

Within a week Foch assembled it and organized it 
and with it fought a decisive part in the Battle of the 
Marne—usually spoken of as the turning point of the 
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whole war, and certainly marking a finish to the first 
rush of the Germans. ‘‘Papa’’ Joffre has often been 
praised for his skill in replacing incompetent officers 
with able ones. It has been said that his chief work 
in the first year of the war was the reorganization of 
the French High Command. But none of his appoint- 
ments showed greater wisdom than the placing of 
Foch in command of the Ninth Army. He may have 
regretted a few of his appointments. That one he 
can never have failed to recall with tremendous pride. 

For a long time the Battle of the Marne went against 
the French. German troops, flushed with their vic- 
tories, poured in overwhelming grey-coated hordes 
out of every wood and valley, attacking with intense 
fury. Foch’s army was in the middle of the battle 
line. With Hanoverians and Prussian guard opposite 
him deluging his counter attacks with concentrated 
machine-gun fire it looked as if his center was about 
to give way, letting through the German deluge and 
bringing the castastrophe. His reserves are said to 
have been all in line, and his men were almost ex- 
hausted. 

At this point Foch is supposed to have wired to 
Joffre a grimly humorous telegram. The newspapers 
published it everywhere, and if it was not authentic, 
at least it expressed his undaunted spirit. 
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‘“Situation excellent. My center is broken and my 
right is giving way. I shall attack.’’ 

On September 9th Foch discovered a fissure between 
two German commands, the Saxons and the Prussian 
Guards, and hurled the 42nd Division under General 
Grosetti suddenly into this breach, with results that 
are history. The tide was turned. Elsewhere on the 
long front other decisive actions took place, but none 
were of a more crucial character than the Ninth 
Army’s superb victory in the marshes of St. Gond. 

Foch’s orders of that September 9th show his theory 
of obstinate refusal to admit defeat. 

‘‘The German army is in the last stage of ex- 
haustion; the units and the orders are hopelessly 
entangled ; the command has lost its bearings. The 
vigorous offensive of our troops has taken the enemy 
by surprise; he counted on our offering no further 
resistance. It is of the last importance to take 
advantage of this state of affairs. At this decisive 
hour, when the honor and the existence of France 
are at stake, officers must draw from the energy of 
our race the strength to hold out till the moment 
when the enemy shall retire exhausted. The dis- 
order in the German ranks is the sign of our coming 
victory ; our army has only to throw all its energy 
into the continuance of this struggle, to stop the 
enemy’s advance and hurl him out of our country. 
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But every one must be convinced that success is to 

those who hold out the longest.’’ 

The first battle of the Marne was won, and the long 
dreary trench warfare was about to commence—nearly 
four years of stalemate not to be ended until this same 
Foch was given command over all the Allied Armies 
to coordinate their operations and build the final 
victory. 

When he received the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor for his work at the Marne, the citation stated 
his achievement as follows: } 

‘Hor several days he held back the violent attacks 
directed against our center, and finally drove back 
the enemy to the northwards by a vigorous offensive, 
giving proof of calm determination and remarkable 
skill in maneuver, sustained by energy and tenacity 
that rose superior to every difficulty.’’ 

From that famous September 9, 1914 and the day, 
three and a half years later when he was entrusted 
with the Supreme Command, every move which Foch 
made would seem to have been planned not simply 
to fit him for this work, but to establish such confidence 
in him on the part of French, Belgian, and British 
troops that he could be chosen. 

His first command of troops of various nationalities 
came almost immediately after the Marne battle. The 
‘‘race to the sea’’ was on. Both sides extended their 
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flanks as rapidly as possible and Foch, now styled 
“« Assistant to the Commander in Chief,’’ took up his 
headquarters at Doullens and later at Cassel in com- 
mand of French, Belgian and British troops who were 
determined to hold the channel ports against the 
Germans. Foch could not issue orders to King Albert 
of Belgium, nor to Sir John French, but his exposition 
and his advice came to be listened to, and on the whole, 
was followed. 

There is little of biographical interest to report upon 
the career of General Foch during the years of stale- 
mate. He early became and remained General in 
Command of the Northern Front from Compiégne to 
the sea, where the chief endeavor was to co-operate 
with the British and Belgians, throwing in French 
troops at crucial moments where they were most 
needed. 

By his tact and good will and staunch loyalty he 
endeared himself to the successive British commanders, 
Sir John French and Sir Douglas Haig. The war 
dragged slowly on to the Battle of the Somme, which 
some have designated as a counter-attack on a gigantic 
seale against the German offensive toward Verdun. 

That spring—1916—Foch was driving rapidly along 
the north bank of the Marne not far from Meaux, far 
from any battle. A woman with a child tried to dash 
across the road just in front of the General’s car, and 
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the chauffeur in doging her ran head-on into a tree 
beside the road. Foch was taken to the hospital at 
Meaux, and several wounds in his scalp were stitched. 

So important was his welfare considered to be, and 
so lowering to the morale of the troops would have 
been the news of his accident, that no announcement 
was made of it until after his recovery. While he lay 
in the hospital M. Briand, (then Premier) M. Poin- 
eare, (then President of the Republic), and ‘‘Papa’’ 
Joffre all met at his bedside in great anxiety. But 
they came away reassured. Foch was soon back at 
work, helping Lord Haig draw the plans for the Battle 
of the Somme. 

Beginning on July 1, 1916 the Battle of the Somme 
developed into a protracted siege, and lasted a year 
and a half, until at New Year’s, 1917, the Germans 
retreated to the so-called Hindenburg line, and 
heartened the Allies with the first big gain of territory 
since the invading tide was hurled back at the Marne. 

Ill health forced General Foch to resign his com- 
mand and take a rest in the summer of 1916. He 
was nearing the age at which French officers are 
automatically retired—65. But the Official Gazette 
of September 30, 1916 announced that the army regu- 
lations were to be waived in General Foch’s case, be- 
cause of his extraordinary services. ‘‘ Without limit 
of age’’ his name was to be kept on Section 1 of the 
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General Staff, the section from which men are selected 
for high command. 

He was soon at work forming a select committee of 
officers to draw plans for the future conduct of the 
war. At that time no one thought a unified command 
was feasible, and no efforts were being made in that 
direction. Yet no better preparation could possibly 
have been given to General Foch, if the aim had been 
deliberately to equip him for his future post. 

He made up his little committee—including young 
General Weygand, who has since arrived at great 
distinction on his own account, and whom Foch had 
used as his Chief of Staff throughout his active cam- 
paigning, having discovered him at the Battle of the 
Marne. In fact Weygand has been in some sort a 
son to Foch. His only real son having been killed in 
the early days of the war, gallantly leading a charge 
against the Germans. 

It was characterisite of Foch that, having formed 
his committee, he should set up his offices, not in 
Paris where repeated public appearanees, dinners, and 
speeches are demanded of prominent generals, but 
thirty miles away in the little cathedral city of Senlis, 
where there was peaceful countryside and where he. 
could live the out-of-door life he had always loved. 

First of all Foch and Weygand prepared against 
the German offensive which was threatened through 
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the Black Forest and across the corner of Switzerland. 
But Germany thought better of violating Swiss 
neutrality, and the plans never needed to be used. 
Next Foch and his aide flew to Italian headquarters 
to prepare for a collapse on the Italian front and the 
injection of French and British troops into the Italian 
lines to stiffen their resistance. In this case their 
plans saved Italy for future triumphs in the war. 

In 1917 Imperial Russia collapsed and the Eastern 
Front all but ceased to exist. Quantities of Austrian 
and German troops were released for future use 
against the westerly fronts. Their effect was first felt 
in Italy. Austrian troops, stiffened with Germans, 
broke the Italian lines at Caporetto on the Insonzo and 
in the major disaster which followed captured vast 
numbers of men and stores of every sort. Perhaps all 
would have been lost if Foch had not so carefully laid 
the plans for prompt French and British assistance. 
A dozen undemoralized units from the French front 
recalled the Italians to their wonted valor, and enabled 
them to form a new line on the Piave River. 

During these events General Foch became ac- 
quainted with the British Premier, David Lloyd 
George, at a conference at Rapallo attended by the 
most prominent of civilian and military leaders from 
the Allied countries. The chief decision of the Rapallo 
conference was that a central council must be consti- 
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tuted to knit the efforts of all the Allies into a co- 
operative whole. They must feel their front to be all 
one front, and act accordingly. With one break (at 
Switzerland) their line now ran from the English 
Channel to the Adriatic. This council was called the 
Supreme War Council. 

The Italian break-down began the evolution of a 
Supreme Command, and perhaps history will date 
from it the winning of the war. 

Already the idea of a Generalissimo was in the air, 
but it was still bitterly opposed in England, and the 
time was not yet ripe to propose it seriously to the 
Parliaments of any of the Allies. It was something 
of a gain to set up a Supreme War Council and its 
deliberations were soon strengthened by the inclusion 
of our American General Bliss. This was in November 
1917. By February the functions of the Council had 
been enlarged, though the official announcements 
were kept purposely vague in order to prevent a 
political uproar. 

The aged ‘‘Tiger of France,’’ M. Clemenceau, had 
become Premier,—that same Clemenceau who had 
insisted upon Ferdinand Foch as the Director of the 
Staff College. 

On the twenty-first of March, 1918, the Germans, 
strengthened by a million fresh troops from their 
eastern front began that last terrific onset which so 
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nearly won the war for them. The British threw in 
all their reserves. Sir Douglas Haig announced to 
his men and to the world that they were fighting with 
their backs to the wall. 

On the twenty-sixth of March, five days later, Lord 
Milner representing England, met M. Clemenceau, 
representing France, in General Foch’s headquarters 
at Doullens, the same little village he had used in 
1914, then far behind the lines, but now almost dan- 
gerously near to the fighting line. The situation was 
desperate. Who suggested Foch as the Generalissimo 
has not been told. It is said the proposal came from 
Clemenceau. In any case Haig and the other com- 
manders, French as well as British, welcomed the 
suggestion, and Foch was appointed. 

The story goes that Clemenceau, half chaffing, said 
to Foch, ‘‘ Well, you’ve been after unifed command 
for two years. I hope your ambition is satisfied.’’ 
To this Foch responded with indignant force, ‘‘ You 
give me a lost cause and expect my ambition to be 
gratified! This appointment means nothing to me,— 
so far as I personally am concerned. Nevertheless, 
I accept!’ 

However, it was not until March 30th that the 
appointment was publicly announced. At once Gen- 
eral Pershing reported to Foch, and offered to place 
the entire American forces at his disposal. Indeed, 
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it is hinted that American pressure upon England and 
France had had a great deal to do with the appoint- 
ment of a supreme commander. 

The Kaiser had said: ‘‘The Allies can never defeat 
me because they can never unite.’’ At Doullens on 
March 26th the Allies gave the lie to the Kaiser. They 
did unite, and the time was at hand when they could 
defeat him. 

The first great rush of the Germans had been 
stopped. They were forced to pause to consolidate 
their positions, and to build new roads across the 
shattered terrain which their stupendous barrage had 
pulverized and pocked with huge shell holes. 

On March 28, Foch declared the situation was satis- 
factory and went rapidly to work to create a body of 
reserve, a ‘‘mass for maneuvre’’ with which later he 
could begin his series of counter-strokes. For some 
weeks he was to be mainly oceupied with holding back 
the German blows which however, steadily declined 
in power, but which remained terribly dangerous to 
the last and were very shrewdly aimed. 

But his success in warding them off without too 
much loss of ground or matériel, led at last on April 
9th to the first candid statement of the fact that he was 
in charge of all Allied strategy and tacties, with ab- 
solute power to make appropriate dispositions of 
troops. When General Foch was appointed Chief of 
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the Allied Armies Mr. Lloyd George is supposed to 
have asked him, ‘‘Suppose you could have either hand, 
yours or Ludendorff’s, in the great game you are 
playing against each other,—which would you 
choose?’’ ‘‘I should prefer my own!’’ Foch replied 
promptly, and months later, in the darkest moments 
of the final struggle he reiterated this thought in a 
message to the British Premier. ‘‘Tell him,’’ Foch 
declared, ‘‘that I still prefer my own cards.’’ English 
statesmen had to that date refrained from other than 
the most guarded admissions concerning his powers as 
Generalissimo. They had deliberately minimized their 
commitments to avoid arousing clamors and jealousies. 
But on April 9, when things were going much better 
for the Allies, Lloyd George in the Commons, and 
Lord Curzon in the House of Lords, told the truth. 
Foch was not a mere ‘‘coordinator.’’ He was in 
supreme command. 

‘“A few days after the battle started,’’ said Lloyd 
George, ‘‘not merely the Government, but the com- 
manders in the field—we had not merely the Field 
Marshal but all the commanders present—were so 
convinced—and the same thing applies to the 
French army, they were so convinced—of the neces- 
sity of a more complete strategic unity, that they 
agreed to the appointment of General Foch to the 
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supreme direction of the strategy of all the Allied 
Armies on the Western Front. 

‘‘May I say just a word about General Foch? 
It is not merely that he is one of the most brilliant 
soldiers in Europe. He is a man who, when we were 
attacked and were in a similar plight at the first 
battle of Ypres, rushed the French army there by 
every conceivable expedient—omnibuses, cabs, 
lorries, anything he could lay his hands upon—he 
crowded French divisions through, and undoubtedly 
helped to win that great battle. There is no doubt 
about the loyalty and comradeship of General Foch. 

‘A Generalissimo in the ordinary and full sense 
of the term may be impracticable .... I have 
always felt that we are losing value and efficiency 
in the Allied armies through lack of co-operation 
and concentration. We have sustained many a 
disaster already through that, and we shall en- 
counter many more unless this defect in our ma- 
chinery is put right .... I entreat the nation to 
stand united for a united control of the strategical 
operations of our armies at the front. We are 
fighting a very powerful foe, who in so far as he 
has triumphed, has triumphed mainly because of 
the superior unity and concentration of his strategic 
plans.”’ 
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Meanwhile Lord Curzon in the House of Lords 
was saying: 

‘“The strategic control ought to be invested in a 
single brain. We have suffered grievously from 
want of this. In these circumstances, if a single 
direction was required, it could only be by a 
Frenchman; and if a Frenchman—by General 
Foch.’’ 

Lord French declared that. Foch was the greatest 
leader the war had produced. Lord Crewe, though 
he spoke for the Opposition Party in the British 
Parliament, admitted that ‘‘there was no officer in the 
French army more admired or more trusted by the 
British troops than General Foch.’’ Best of all the 
rank and file of British soldiery remembered how 
splendidly Foch had helped them when they were 
hard-pressed during the two long battles of Ypres, 
how he had flung French troops into their exhausted 
lines at the psychological moments. They had no 
fear that he would sacrifice British soldiers to save 
the French, or give up the Channel ports to strengthen 
the defense of the southern portion of France and 
thus expose London to long-range gunnery. 

While the Germans were spending themselves in a 
series of drives which pushed one salient after another 
into the Allied lines, Foch was content to defend his 
positions stubbornly, and make preparations for the 
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moment when he should strike with all his might. 
Their high-water mark was brought about by the 
Germans in early June, 1918, when they reached the 
river just beyond Chateau Thierry. The rest of June 
passed without an important gain of territory for 
either side. Stalemate seemed to have returned, though 
the fighting had taken on all the fury of desperation. 

Foch’s patient waiting for the moment when his 
preparations should be complete, quite misled the 
Germans. Their newspapers declared that the French 
reserves had all been used up in stopping the various. 
German offensives. They knew his teachings and his. 
characteristic strategy, and only on this basis could 
they understand his refraining from attack. 

On July 15th the Germans struck their last: 
offensive blow, near Chateau Thierry. General. 
Gouraud with French and American detachments held. 
down their gains to trifling dimensions. Then, while: 
they were still off balance spent by the force of their: 
own blow, Foch launched his decisive counter-attack. . 

Using the armies of General Mangin and General! 
Degoutte as a battering-ram he burst into the German: 
lines from Soissons to Chateau Thierry for an average: 
gain of five miles. This wason July 18th. That day was: 
presently seen to have been the beginning of the end! 
of the war. The German retreat began within a week, 
—an orderly retreat, covered by energetic counter- 
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attacks,—but nevertheless a hopeless retreat which was 
“never allowed to slow down and stabilize itself in 
| ‘‘prepared’’ positions, but continually beaten back 
| further and further. 
| Early in August, when the world had begun to re- 

joice in glad fore-knowledge of ultimate victory, the 
French Government conferred the greatest military 
honor it possesses upon General Foch. On August 7th 
he was decreed a Marshal of France by the President 
of the French Republic. Soon the Germans sued for 
peace. That was October 4th. A little more than a 
month later—November 11th—the armistice was 
signed. 

On November 25th Foch rode through liberated 
Strasbourg at the head of horizon-blue French col- 
umns marching toward the Rhine, where they were 
to remain for that ‘‘war after the war’’ with re- 
ealcitrant, self-bankrupted Germany, until at last a 
peace with victory could be firmly imposed, five years 
and more later. 

The labors of Marshal Foch did not end at the 
Armistice. Perhaps, when the history of the last few 
years can be written with full knowledge, it will be 
seen that his services to the French nation since 
November 11, 1918, have surpassed anything previous. 
He has been in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia strength- 
ening France’s Allies with counsel and the inspira- 
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tion of his personality. And throughout he has sat 
on the right hand, so to speak, of successive Premiers 
and Presidents, to guide their foreign policy safely 
through post-war storms. 

He is an old man now, but vigorous, athletic and 
alert, with quiet blue eyes that can still flash fire upon 
oceasion, but a little broken by age and sorrow. He 
lost his only son, Germain Foch, in the mighty strug- 
gle. One of his daughters also is widowed. The 
lovely old gray manor house at Trefeunteuniou still 
beckons to this lover of the peaceful countryside, this 
hater of polities and shams and cities,—but the old, 
joyous, family circle is not so joyous now. He returns 
there when he can to his memories. There some day 
he will retire full of years and honors to round out 
his splendid, studious, dutiful life with meditation— 
and prayer. 

The world will remember him with unstinting ad- 
miration. He has nobly played his part. He has 
lived up to his maxim: ‘‘Do what you ought, come 
what may.’’ 
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REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 


By JOHN SPARGO 


I 


HE Russian Revolution is not yet a completed 
event. It is in process. The time for passing 
judgment upon it has not yet arrived. All we can do 
is outline the background of historical causes. When 
the time comes that the epoch of upheaval and change 
through mankind is now passing can be objectively 
viewed, in what Matthew Arnold used to eall ‘‘the dry 
light of history,’’ it is quite possible that Thursday, 
March 15, 1917, will be regarded as the most fateful 
day in that most fateful of all historical epochs. Its 
importance may well be held to be greater than the 
day which marked the beginning of the World War. 
Upon that fifteenth of March 1917 occurred one of 
those great events which changed the whole subsequent 
history of mankind. Because of the happenings of 
that day, new and undreamed of problems have arisen 
to harass the statesmen of every civilized nation; 
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great imperial dynasties disappeared, new nations 
came into being, and old nations took on new forms. 
Because of the happenings of that day the greatest war 
in human history was indubitably prolonged at a cost 
in human life and suffering which, if it could be 
computed, would stagger the imagination; the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles could not have been other than 
it was; and the whole tragic aftermath of the war 
was inevitable. 

Upon March 15, 1917 Czarism ceased to exist in 
Russia. The mighty Russian Empire, one-sixth of the 
land area of the globe, populated by 180 millions of 
people, in the most dramatic manner imaginable, 
broke with its historic past. In so doing it precipi- 
tated a crisis involving all civilization, a crisis which, 
seven years later, had not yet been outlined. It was: 
the opening scene of a tremendous drama of Revolt.. 
which is still being enacted upon the world’s vast! 
stage, moving from tragic episode to tragic episode: 
to ends not yet disclosed. What the wisest statesmam 
in the world cannot now comprehend or foreknow, 
it may be, by the end of the century will be fully: 
understood by children; and an American boy, in ar 
little prairie school house, will recite to admiring: 
parents the by then familiar story of the drama thatt 
opened on that day in March, 1917, when the Roman- 
off dynasty fell. 
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Under the Czars Russia held a peculiar place in 
the world. Many called it ‘‘the land of paradoxes’’. 
Great contradictions and incompatibilities were so 
universal, that the incongruous was more usual and 
familiar than the congruous. This was the result of 
its geographical position and its historical evolution. 
Divided between Europe and Asia, it was the meeting 
—and also the mingling—place of the civilizations of 
the Orient and the Occident. 

Throughout the Nineteenth Century it had been 
increasingly Occidental in its aspirations, steadily 
aiming at Western standards. Indeed, the passion 
for ‘‘ Westernization,’’ which began as a cult, idealiz- 
ing everything in Western Europe, became one of the 
dominant psychological forces in Russia. At the same 
time, Asiatic traditions and ideas, frequently the more 
powerful because unrecognized or repressed, exerted 
a profound influence. Latent but tremendously 
potent Asiatic factors subtly wove themselves into the 
psychology of Russia. This great Empire had been 
consolidated under the rule of successive ezars by pro- 
cesses and methods as varied as its component parts, 
or as the numerous peoples and tribes it comprehended. 
This is attested by the sovereign’s official title: he was 
‘“Czar of all the Russias.”’ 

On the West and South Russia had grown because 
virile and intelligent peoples occupying the hinter- 
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' land, eut off from the seaboard by occupied coastal — 
territories, remorselessly hewed their way to the coast, 
and established themselves there by military conquest. 
On the East, clear across Siberia to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, the process was that of peaceful pene- 
tration and settlement, not military conquest. It was 
by civilian pioneering that Siberia was made part of 
the Russian Empire. A great No-Man’s Land, in- 
habited only by a few scattered and nomadic tribes, 
it was settled by hardy and adventurous spirits, much 
as the territory in our own Western States was settled, 
and by men of a similar type. These independent 
adventurers planted the outposts of civilization, 
established elementary—but for them sufficient— 
forms of self-government, and made Siberia a Russian 
land in fact long before the Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment saw the wisdom of adding it to the Empire. 
Thus in the main Asiatic Russia was more completely 
Occidental, and less influenced by Oriental culture, 
than a large part of European Russia, where, cen- 
turies earlier, peoples of Asiatic origin had settled 
and established customs, laws, usages, and forms of 
tribal government, which remained to be incorporated 
in the life and institutions of later centuries. 

There were many such paradoxes as this in the 
Russia of the czars. Feudalism retained its hold there 
much longer, and much more tenaciously, than else- 
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where in Europe—excepting some of the lesser Slav 
countries. Serfdom remained a legal institution, the 
bedrock of the economic and political system, long 
after the nations of Western Europe had established 
parliamentary systems of government. It was not 
until 1861 that serfdom was abolished in Russia, and 
the first decade of the Twentieth Century was half 
spent before even the beginnings of parliamentary 
government appeared. Even then, 1905, and right 
up to the Revolution in 1917, the Russian parliament, 
the Duma, was little more than a debating society, at 
all times subject to the Czar’s will or whim. 

In theory the government was absolute autocracy, 
in practice it was an oligarchy, in which the Emperor 
might be either dictator or puppet, according to cir- 
cumstances and the character of the man. The whole 
system of government, in its theory and its practice, 
was far more oriental than occidental. Sometimes lax 
and indulgent, it was generally and characteristically 
eruel and oppressive, and was frequently spoken of 
as ‘‘a tyranny tempered by assassinations.’’ Notably 
corrupt and incompetent, it occasionally produced a 
brilliant and enlightened statesman. It is entirely 
in keeping with the whole character of Russia under 
the old regime that from a government whose oppres- 
sion of its peopie had called forth the indignation of 
the civilized world, there should have emanated the 
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noblest act of European statesmanship for more than a 
hundred years, the famous Peace Reseript of 
Nicholas IT. 

In no country of importance, regarded by the rest 
of mankind as civilized, were the great mass of the 
people steeped in such miserable poverty, such uni- 
versal ignorance and superstition. More than 80 per 
cent of the population was illiterate. Serfdom had 
ceased to be a legal institution, but the characteristic 
evils of that feudal relation continued to express 
themselves. It was a common thing for the mass of 
the Russians to be referred to, by their own leaders, 
as ‘‘the dark people,’’ the reference being to the 
mental darkness in which they dwelt. 

Yet, in keeping with the rule of paradox and in- 
congruity, nowhere was European intellectual culture 
developed to a more generous height than in Russia. 
No nation in the world cold boast of richer or nobler 
manifestations of moral and intellectual power. In 
literature, in music, and in painting Russian genius 
is represented by names and works of universally 
acknowledged preeminence. Pushkin and Lermontov 
in poetry ; Gogol, Turgeniev, Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky 
in prose; Pervo, Repin and Verestchagin in painting; 
Mussorgsky, Tchaikovsky and Rimsky-Korsakov in 
music—these are but a few of the great names that 
stand out to bear witness to the richness of Russia’s 
creative genius. 
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Nor is the contribution of Russia to the sciences less 
distinctive or less important. There is not a single 
department of scientific investigation in which Russia 
is not represented by names which the scientists of 
all the world hold in honor. Lomonosov and Lebedev, 
among physicists; Lobachevsky and ‘Chebyshev, 
among mathematicians; Mendeleiev, among chemists; 
Metchnikoff and Pavlov, among _ physiologists; 
Kovalevsky, among economists; Kliuchevsky, among 
historians—where, in any country, shall we find 
greater or worthier names? 

If under the old regime Russian life in general be 
likened to a darkened sky, it must be acknowledged 
that in no land were the beacon lights of mind and 
soul kept burning with brighter or purer flame. 

In keeping with the rule that every phase of Russian 
life, must present its paradox, it is noteworthy that 
while industrial capitalism had developed in Russia 
to a far less degree than in any other ‘‘Great Power,’’ 
the country having been barely touched by industrial- 
ism, yet the revolt against capitalism nowhere attained 
such thoroughness. In none of the great countries 
was the industrial proletariat so small, so numerically 
insignificant ; yet in none was the proletarian protest 
voiced with such vigor and intellectual strength. 

The Russian Revolution itself presents a paradox 
in its every aspect: Begun as a revolution for de- 
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moeracy, directed against the despotism of a powerful 
bureaucracy, it has expressly denied and denounced 
democracy, and created a far more powerful bureauc- 
racy than the old one. Starting as a pacifist, anti- 
militarist movement, it has carried militarism to a. 
development hitherto undreamed of in the modern 
world. Avowing themselves to be guided by a system 
of political and social philosophy which teaches that 
a maximum development of industrialism and an over- 
whelming preponderance of proletarians are the in- 
dispensable pre-requisite conditions for the attempt 
to establish Socialism, the leaders of this Revolution 
have undertaken to set up a Socialist Republic in a 
land where industrialism is almost negligible, and 
where the proletariat constitutes a small minority, 
about two per cent of the whole population. 


II 


The Revolution of March, 1917, was precipitated 
by overstrain due to the contribution made by Russia 
toward defeat of the Central Empires. The manner 
in which the Revolution brought about the disintegra- 
tion of the Russian armies, led to the elimination of 
Russia from the war, and culminated in the shameful 
peace of Brest-Litovsk, has tended to eclipse the 
magnitude of the Russian contribution to the Allied 
Cause and its ultimate triumph. However, Russia’s 
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losses in killed and wounded men equalled those of 
England, France, Belgium and the United States 
combined! Russia’s operations during the Autumn 
of 1914 and January 1915 made it impossible for the 
forces of the Central Empires to strike decisively on 
the Western Front. By March, 1915, the German 
High Command had apparently concluded that the 
most formidable blows must be directed against Russia, 
and large transfers of troops were made from the 
Franco-Belgian to the Russian Front. Thus by 
Russia’s sacrifice it was possible for preparations to 
be made on the Western Front, notably British prepa- 
rations, which made certain in the ultimate defeat of 
the enemy. Again, by costly offensives in 1916 Russia 
relieved the pressure at Verdun and made its salvation 
possible. 

This is not the place nor the occasion for even the 
briefest sketch of the World War, but if we are to 
understand what has happened to Russia, we must 
get into our minds the fact that her staggering sacri- 
fices in the war, account for the Revolution and for its 
special character. 

It: was not merely the stupendous loss of man power. 
Along with that went disorganization of the whole 
economic life. The railways, inadequate for the needs 
of peace, and hopelessly inadequate for the needs of 
war, went rapidly to pieces. Corruption and mis- 
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management, similar to that in 1904 during the war 
with Japan, were everywhere manifest. The soldiers 
were miserably provided for. There were ominous 
rumors of treason in high places. In the soil of these 
_ conditions discontent flourished apace. | 

The war, which during the first year received a far 
greater measure of popular approval and support 
than any other war in which Russia had engaged in 
more than a century, lost that distinction and steadily 
became more and more unpopular. The ery for peace 
arose and mingled with the ery for bread. Over the 
battlefields and through the cities and villages surged 
the ery, ominously increasing in intensity, ‘‘Give us 
Peace and Bread.’’ 

Such was the background of the Revolution. 


EEt 


The Revolution came with dramatic and unexpected 
swiftness. There had been signs of a menacing volume 
of discontent and protest during the preceding months, 
at which statesmen in the Allied Countries had ex- 
pressed alarm. But neither the Russian Government 
nor the democratic leaders of the people had any idea 
that the crisis would come with such swiftness. How 
completely the statesmen misread the portentous signs 
ean be judged from a single illustration. Alarmed 
by the growing revolutionary unrest, the British 
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_ Government sent a distinguished statesman of large 
- experience in foreign affairs—Lord Milner—to observe 
the situation in Russia and make report upon it. He 
arrived in February, 1917. 

However after careful consultation with the Russian 
leaders, Lord Milner satisfied himself that the un- 
rest was of little consequence, returned to England, 
and reported to the War Cabinet that there was no 
danger of revolution in Russia, that the dynasty was 
more strongly entrenched in the affections of the 
people than ever before, that there was a greater 
national consciousness than Russia had ever known, 
manifesting itself in a definite and widespread feeling 
of patriotism. Within a few days after that report 
was made, the Revolution was an accomplished fact, 
and the dynasty was overthrown. Yet there was 
reasonable justification for Lord Milner’s report. 
Even the Revolutionary leaders have frequently ad- 
mitted that prudent concessions by the bureaucracy 
at the eleventh hour could have averted the Revolution. 

The first leaders of the Revolution were not in- 
ternationalists, but strong nationalists. They were 
ardent patriots and unwavering in their loyalty to 
the Allied Cause. However keenly they felt that 
Russia had not been properly supported by her allies, 
they harbored no intention of forsaking them and 
making a separate peace. They hoped that the Allies 
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would come to Russia’s assistance and that the struggle 
to a victorious peace could be carried on. The task 
they assumed was herculean—and, as we now know, 
impossible of accomplishment. 

A military dictatorship, by drastic changes in the | 
management of the army, by meeting the critical food 
situation in the towns and cities, firmly repressing 
agitation and disorder, and leaving to the future all 
questions of democracy, might have carried on the 
war to the end. Or, by frankly and promptly aban- 
doning the war and attending wholly to the establish- 
ment of a democratic regime, the constitutional and 
democratic character of the Revolution might have 
been successfully preserved and its capture by the 
Bolshevist leaders averted. 

But the men who composed the Provisional Govern- 
ment chose neither of these alternatives. They sought 
to meet, at the same time the needs of War and the 
needs of Democracy. Loyalty to the War, to the in- 
ternational ideals of the Allies and to the obligations 
of Russia to its allies, was linked to loyalty to the 
democratic ideals which for three score years had in- 
spired the best and bravest of Russian’s sons and 
daughters. However much we may honor the first 
leaders of the Russian Revolution—men like Rodzi- 
anko, Prince Lvov, Miliukov, Kerensky, and others 
—and however much we may honor their intentions, 
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we cannot resist the remorseless logic of the facts, so 
clear in the retrospective light, that the program they 
set themselves was beyond human power to accomplish. 

Bolshevism in Russia at this time, we must remem- 
ber, was confined to a petty sect. Its numerical 
strength was no greater than that of our own I. W. W. 
Its leaders could have been dealt with and repressed 
at any time during the first four months. It was as 
a spark among the dry leaves of the forest, which 
might have been trodden out with ease. But that 
would have meant the adoption of measures of re- 
pression suggestive of the old regime and quite re- 
pugnant to the generous democratic idealism with 
which the leaders were inspired. There were men in 
the Provisional Government whose democratic ideal- 
ism was tempered by considerations of prudence and 
expediency. These men would have placed the hand- 
ful of Bolshevist leaders in prison, or in front of a 
firing squad, but the majority of their colleagues 
scorned the suggestion of any such compromise with 
their faith. There was one moment, in July, when 
Trotzky and Kameney were actually imprisoned, when 
Lenin was in hiding, his whereabouts known and so 
completely surrounded by the police that he could 
have been taken prisoner without difficulty. These 
men and their associates had admitted conspiring 
against the Provisional Government. It was believed 
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that they were sustained by German funds. In the 
circumstances their release was not an act to be 
acclaimed. It is possible to acknowledge the fine 
idealism which prompted it, and to pay honor to 
such inflexible devotion to fundamental conceptions 
of right, while holding that greater good would have 
resulted from a policy less fine, from a more pragmatic 
morality and a greater regard for expediency. 

From March 15 to November 7, the day upon which 
the Bolshevist coup d’etat occurred, the Provisonal 
Government, under different combinations of leader- 
ship, heroically, and against continuously increasing 
odds, strove to carry on the war and to create the 
forms and institutions necessary to give effect to the 
spirit of the Revolution. History will doubtless pre- 
serve the honorable record of those efforts, a record 
in which there is indeed much of error and vacillation 
and weakness, but all, amply outweighed by the 
generous sum of deeds and decisions which posterity 
will admiringly approve. 

And yet, when all this has been said, the period of 
the Revolution under the Provisonal Government must 
always be looked upon as merely an episode. No 
lasting practical importance can be attached to its 
efforts to carry out is constructive program. Its 
failure to crush the first Bolshevist revolt, when that 
might have been done with ease and with impunity, 
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will hold a far more important place in history than 
the social and political reforms it sought to initiate. 
In this brief summary of the great drama we can do 
no more than note the most important of the proposed 
reforms. 

They declared at once that the monarchical system 
was ended forever. Russia was henceforth to be a 
Republic. They had no hesitation in declaring, from 
the very first, that it was to be a constitutional State 
based upon the completest democracy imaginable. 
When we remember that in the first Provisional Gov- 
ernment, under Prince Lvov, there was a majority of 
aristocrats and landowners, it is significant that no 
question of placing any properties or cultural limita- 
tion upon the suffrage was ever made. The new 
government was to be in all respects ‘‘a government 
of the people, by the people, for the people,’’ based 
upon universal, direct, equal suffrage, for both sexes. 

It was immediately proclaimed that a National Con- 
stituent Assembly—or, as we should say, Constitu- 
tional Convention—would be elected upon this broad 
democratic basis to formulate and adopt those con- 
stitutional provisions which the representatives of the 
people might deem best. In an incredibly short time, 
the machinery for holding the elections to this Con- 
stituent Assembly was devised, organized and set in 
motion. The efficiency with which this was done, in 
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the face of immense and complex difficulties, must 
always stand as a striking evidence of the capacity of 
the Russian people for self-government. On the side 
of economic and social reform the Provisional Govern- 
ment did not shirk the responsibility of facing and 
dealing with the greatest of all Russian problems (the 
land problem, the most baffling of the legacies im- 
herited from the old order by the new,) a problem 
‘which Bolshevism has not solved, and which is now* 
its most formidable difficulty. 

The Provisional Government, despite the fact that 
it contained so many landowners, declared that the 
Crown Lands, the large holdings of the Imperial 
family, and of the monasteries were confiscated, and 
would be divided among the peasants according to 
plans to be arranged. It declared, further, that all 
land was to be distributed among the peasants, the 
terms and conditions of the distribution to be deter- 
mined by the Constituent Assembly. Here at last 
was an overwhelming reassuring response to the ery of 
land hunger by the peasants. 

To make certain that this great reform, of such vital 
importance to the whole economic life of the nation, 
should be carried out with all the wisdom the country 
could command, and with undeviating fidelity to the 
interests of the peasants, the best-known Russian 
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peasant leaders—men like Chernov, Rakitnikov and 
Maslov—with various noted agrarian authorities were 
assigned the task of preparing suitable Land Laws, 
which when drafted were approved by the National 
Soviet of Peasants and the Socialist Revolutionary 
Party, the party which represented the overwhelming 
majority of the peasants. It was the first time in 
Russian history, the first time in the history of any 
ereat nation, that such a well considered attempt had 
been made to find a proper solution of the problem of 
land ownership. 

Of only one other action of the Provisional Govern- 
ment is there need to make mention here. Within two 
weeks from the time that it came into existence and 
the Romanoff dynasty was declared at an end, the 
Provisional Government had adopted a decree revok- 
ing ‘‘all existing restrictions upon the rights of 
Russian citizens, based upon faith, religious teaching, 
or nationality,’’ whether these existed for Russia as a 
whole or only in certain localities. Thus all laws 
discriminating against the Jews were repealed. The 
Pale of Settlement was gone the way of absolutism. 
All the humiliating restrictions which had been im- 
posed upon the Jewish people were swept away. The 
Jew in Russia was henceforth to be a human being 
and a citizen, free and equal in a land of free and 
equal citizenship. Had the Provisional Government 
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done nothing else than this, it would have justified its 
brief existence. 


IV 


Early in April, 1917, a group of Russians left 
Switzerland, where they had been living in exile, for 
Russia. By special arrangment with the military 
authorities and high government officials of Germany, 
they were permitted to travel through that country, 
notwithstanding that they were enemy aliens. They 
travelled in a special car, provided by the German 
authorities. The expense of their transportation was 
furnished by the German authorities, according to 
the statements made by witnesses of the highest 
authority. Certainly, the Germans had every reason 
for giving support to the Russian exiles in question, 
as will appear from the account of their conduct upon 
their arrival in Russia. 

Foremost among the group of Russians who were 
thus repatriated with the aid and connivance of the 
most powerful enemy of their country, was the re- 
markable man who remained until his death on Janu- 
ary 21, 1924 at the head of the Soviet Government 
of Russia, better known to the world as Nicolai Lenin 
than by his real name, Vladimir Ulyanoy. In re- 
turning to Russia, Lenin had two major objectives, 
both of which coincided with the most urgent desires 
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of the Imperial Government and the military authori- 
ties of Germany. One of those objectives was to stir 
up such revolt among the soldiers in the Russian Army 
as would compel the Provisional Government to 
abandon the war. This was not due to any special 
liking for Germany or desire for its victory. Nothing 
indeed would have pleased him more than a revolution 
which would sweep through the armies of both 
countries. Throughout the war he had passionately 
proclaimed that the defeat of Russia was desirable 
from the point of view of progress and freedom in 
Russia and throughout Europe. That was under Czar 
Nicholas II, of course. 

The fact that czarism had been swept away, that 
there had been a Revolution, that Russia was now a 
republic with a Provisional Government at its head, 
did not materially change his view. A Russian vic- 
tory, he now held, would inevitably strengthen the 
military system and the military caste which had 
sustained the old regime, and might well mean its 
restoration. Further, from his point of view, a 
Russian government dominated by the most powerful 
elements of the bourgeoisie, even though republican 
in form, would not be any better or more desirable 
than the old monarchy. Therefore, he was determined 
to upset the Provisional Government, if possible. 
Confident in their power to protect themselves against 
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revolutionary uprisings among their own soldiers, the 
German military authorities naturally decided to lend 
this Russian revolutionist every possible assistance. 
The personality of such a man cannot fail to interest 
those who take an intelligent interest in great events. 
His antecedents, his character, his thoughts, his gifts, 
his motives, are all of interest to us. Such information 
is an invaluable aid to the interpretation of historical 
movements. As it would be impossible to understand 
the Protestant Reformation without knowing what 
manner of man Luther was, so it would be impossible 
to understand Bolshevism without knowing the manner 
of man its intellectual leader was. Vladimir Ulyanov 
was born at Simbirsk, in Central Russia, in 1870. 
It is sometimes stated that he is by birth a member 
of the hereditary nobility of Russia, but that is not 
correct. It is correct to say that his father, who was 
by birth a peasant, attained the rank of a certain 
petty ‘‘nobility.’? In the old days in Russia a man 
who rose to certain ranks in the public service attained, 
automatically, a petty dignity which is hardly econ- 
sistent with our understanding of the word ‘‘nobility.’’ 
Thus, if a man rose to the rank of senior captain in 
the navy he automatically became a member of this 
petty order, and so did every colonel in the army. 
In the Civil Service the not very important or exalted 
rank of State Councillor carried the same right. 
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Lenin’s father was a schoolmaster and was appointed 
inspector of schools for his district. This made him 
Councillor of State in the civil service, and auto- 
matically conferred upon him the only patent of 
nobility to which he was ever entitled. The honor was 
not hereditary. It will be seen, therefore, that it is 
not correct to say that the head of the Soviet Govern- 
ment belongs to the old hereditary nobility of Russia. 
The truth is that he belongs to the lower bourgeoisie 
recruited from peasant stock.’ 

At seventeen or thereabouts Nicolai Lenin, as we 
shall continue to call him, entered the University of 
Kazan. He had graduated from the gymnasium or 
high school at Simbirsk, the master of which, it is 
worth noting, was Feodor Kerensky, father of that 
Alexander Kerensky who became the head of the 
Provisional Government and whom Lenin overthrew. 
It is a remarkable fact that from the same school 
should be sent forth two lads, friends, belonging to 
families that were on intimate terms, to meet years 
afterward in such important roles in the greatest 
struggle in Russian History. Shortly before Lenin 
entered the university there occurred a tragedy which 
we may well believe explains and accounts for much 
in Lenin’s philosophy. 

His older brother, Alexander, after a more than 
ordinarily brilliant career at the gymnasium under the 
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elder Kerensky, having been awarded the gold medal 
of the gymnasium, entered the University of St. 
Petersburg. Like many of the students of the period, 
he was drawn into the revolutionary movement of the 
time. This meant simply that he read and circulated 
Socialist books, attended meetings that were forbidden, 
and participated in Socialistic debates. He is said to 
have joined in a procession to the grave of the poet 
Dobroliwbov for the purpose of paying homage to the 
latter’s memory. The procession was broken up by 
the police. According to the story, the bitterness of 
his resentment of that act by the police drove him to 
join the secret, conspiratory society of the time, called 
‘“‘The People’s Will.’’? This terroristic society was 
just then plotting the assassination of the Czar. The 
plot was discovered and fifteen members, including 
Alexander Ulyanov, were arrested and placed on trial. 
According to the accounts of the trial that have become 
current since the sensational rise of his brother, the 
young man was not shown to have participated in the 
plotting by any positive evidence. He simply refused 
to deny anything that was charged against him or to 
seek acquittal. He declined to tell anything concern- 
ing his fellow members. In court he seems to have 
made the fatal mistake, probably in a mood of youthful 
exaltation, of declaring his belief that only by Terror 
could the struggle for better conditions in Russia be 
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waged. The trial resulted in five persons being con- 
demned to death, young Ulyanov being one of the 
five. On May 20, 1886, this young man of fine char- 
acter and splendid mind was hanged in the courtyard 
of the Schlusselburg Fortress. That event deeply im- 
pressed the younger brother, recently head of Soviet 
Russia, and that other remarkable man already men- 
tioned, Alexander Kerensky. In this manner did 
ezarism make revolutionists. 

Notwithstanding his brother’s fate—perhaps_ be- 
cause of it—Nicolai Lenin identified himself with the 
Socialist cause shortly after he entered the University 
of Kazan. He was soon expelled from the university 
for making Socialist speeches and taking part in some 
sort of student rebellion. He was admitted to practice 
as a lawyer and, it is said, conducted one case in court. 
That seems to have ended his legal career. In 1891, 
in his twenty-first year, he went to St. Petersburg, 
where he attended lectures on law and economics at 
the University of St. Petersburg, and engaged in 
journalism for a living. He took an active part in the 
Socialist movement, but, unlike his brother, he was 
careful to make it quite clear that he could not identify 
himself with the ‘‘Will of the People’’ or other 
terroristic movements. He was, he said, a disciple of 
Karl Marx, concerning whose theories he wrote and 
published a treatise at this time. He insisted then 
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that Socialism could only come in Russia after, and | 
in consequence of, a great industrial development. 
It required, according to the Marxian system, a highly 
developed industrialism, the concentration of capital 
in few hands, the existence of a great industrial pro- 
letariat comprising the majority of the people. 

These conditions, he then believed, would be realized 
with relative rapidity. In the meantime, the great 
task was to organize the workers, endow them with 
class-consciousness, and, in particular, educate them 
in economies and politics. For six years he managed 
to keep out of trouble, but in January, 1897, he was 
arrested and exiled to Eastern Siberia. There he 
resided for some time, sending forth a stream of 
articles and pamphlets, which were published and 
distributed by the Socialists through their secret 
agencies. These writings bore as signatures various 
fictitious names, the most familiar of which, ‘‘Lenin,”’ 
acquired great repute in Russian revolutionary circles. 
Its assumption of Lenin as the name by which he 
chooses to be known is perhaps an evidence of pride in 
his reputation as an author of revolutionary pam- 
phlets. 

At the conclusion of the sentence of exile, Lenin 
was forbidden to reside in any of the large cities, 
factory towns, or cities in which there were universi- 
ties. The Czar’s secret police, the Okhrana, would 
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seem to have studied his theoretical writings with 


some care. They knew that he had no hope of any- 
thing like Socialism coming from the peasant masses, 


that he was disposed to regard the peasants with 


contempt, and that he rested his hope upon, and made 
his appeal to, the industrial proletariat and the radical 
intelligentsia. To isolate him from contact with these 
elements, and to keep him in small villages where he 
could be readily watched, was the reason for the 
restriction thus placed upon him after his return from 
Siberia. Lenin slipped away to Munich, where he 
lived awhile. Disturbed by the ‘‘long arm’’ of the 
Okhrana, which could reach over the frontiers into 
most European countries, he moved to Brussels, where 
he resided awhile, then to Paris, later to London, and 
finally to Geneva, where he remained some years, until 
his return to Russia by means of the German military 
assistance already described. 

In 1898 the Russian Social Democratic Party was 
formed upon the broad basis of Marxian theory and 
the tactics derived therefrom. Of course, Lenin was 
an active and influential member. Associated with 
him were such men as Plechanov, Avelrod and Martov, 
most eminent of all Russian followers of Marx, all of 
whom, we must note in passing, opposed Lenin’s later 
Bolshevist theories in general, and, most bitterly, his 
policy in the Revolution from 1917 onward. At no 
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stage of the struggle against the regime he has set up 
in the name of Marx has he been more vigorously de- 
nounced and opposed than by these eminent Marxists 
who were his colleagues in former years. That, too. 
is a paradox of the Revolution. 

The Social Democratic Party of Russia was, of 
course, an ‘‘illegal body.’’ That is why its work had 
to be conducted from outside of Russia. Its leaders 
were exiles, living in Geneva, Zurich, Brussels, Paris, 
London, and elsewhere. Its official organs were pub- 
lished abroad, generally in London or Geneva, and as 
many copies smuggled into Russia as could be man- 
, aged. The headquarters of the party was generally 
maintained in Switzerland, Lenin’s wife, Nadezhda 
Krupskaya, acting as secretary. The correspondence 
of the party, particularly with those in Russia, was 
conducted in the most elaborate cipher systems, in- 
visible ink being generally used. 

From this brief statement it will be readily apparent 
why the congresses of the party were held outside of 
Russia. The second congress of the party, in 1903, 
held part of its sessions in Brussels and the rest in 
London. At that time, in the course of the London 
sessions, the word Bolshevist and its derivatives first 
came into being. Literally, ‘‘Bolshevist’’ means ‘‘the 
most,’’ or ‘‘the majority.’’ By derivation, therefore, 
“Bolshevism’’ is the ‘‘ism,’’ the systematised princi- 
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ples, of the majority, and ‘‘Bolsheviks,’’ or better, 
the ‘‘Bolsheviki,’’ are those who belong to the ma- 
jority. The term was coined at the party congress and 
applied to the larger of the two factions that there 
developed. The other faction was called the ‘‘Men- 
shevist’’—or minority—faction and its distinctive 
principles came to be spoken of as ‘‘Menshevism’’— 
the ‘‘ism’’ of the minority. 

Lenin was the acknowledged leader of the Bolshevist 
majority—as it then was—and he displayed all those 
qualities and gifts which he has since used in the 
larger sphere of government and international politics. 
With him were associated some of the men who now 
hold prominent positions in the Soviet regime, but 
Trotzky was not one of these. Then, and for a long 
time thereafter, Trotzky stood outside of the con- 
troversies that raged between the two factions. 

The party held another congress in 1904. At that 
time the revolutionary movement in Russia was in 
a great ferment. The Revolution of 1905 was already, 
shaping itself, and an electric tensity prevailed. By 
this time Lenin and his friends had ceased to be the 
majority faction. They were now greatly outnum- 
bered. Consciousness of the close approach of a great 
struggle in Russia had deepened the sense of responsi- 
bility and sobered many an extremist. A year of 
keen debate had more sharply defined opposing 
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principles and programs. The more moderate ele- 
ments in the party had been rallied. For these and 
other reasons Lenin’s faction was now the minority 
faction. It did not, however, come to be known by 
the name of ‘‘Mensheviki.’’ Admittedly a minority 
faction, it continued to be called the ‘‘Bolshevist’’ 
faction and its principles to be called ‘‘Bolshevism.’’ 
The actual majority at the same time continued to be 
called the ‘‘Menshevist’’ faction and its principles to 
be called ‘‘Menshevism.”’ 

This absurd paradox, so characteristically Russian, 
will be readily understood if it is borne in mind that 
personalities counted for little in the controversy. It 
was a conflict over great and fundamental principles 
and ideas. In the year’s debate there had developed 
quite a literature, and the names, which originally 
referred to the respective numerical positions of the 
factions, had become inseparable from certain bodies 
of theoretical and tactical principles. It is important 
for the reader to understand this, for it is the key to 
many puzzles. While Bolshevism etymologically re- 
fers to the eredo of the majority, in reality it has 
nothing to do with the conception of a majority 
position, either in party or state. It refers solely to 
a certain body of revolutionary Socialist principles 
and doctrines. 

Lenin had already formulated this body of revolu- 
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tionary theory in terms which quite clearly show that 


' even then he had developed the program which he 


( 


has since followed, in all its main essentials. The 
Bolsheviki repudiated the concept of democracy which 
had always been held to be a fundamental concept 


of Socialism. Lenin proclaimed that it was absurd to 


apply to Russia the doctrine that the support of the 
majority of the people must be secured. A militant 
and relentless minority should be always expressing 
the revolutionary spirit, regardless of the fact that 
suecess seems, and perhaps is, impossible. Revolu- 
tionary agitation is always a success in itself, no 
matter what the outcome. The revolutionary minority 
must, in particular take advantage of every difficult 
and critical moment and situation in which the Gov- 
ernment may find itself to instigate revolutionary 
outbreaks. The revolutionary minority must reso- 
lutely cast aside the concept of respect for legality. 
Revolution is its own law. Whenever possible, the 
revolutionary minority must seize the powers of gov- 
ernment, no matter whether by violence or stealth, 
and, having secured possession of those powers use 
them without scruples, to consolidate its position and 
its power. 

In Russia, as in other lands, the aim must be to set 
up the ‘‘Dictatorship of the Proletariat.’’ The fact 
that in Russia the proletariat, the industrial wage- 
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workers, was an insignificant part of the population, 
simply meant that it was necessary to influence fewer 
minds to take the first daring steps, and to use the 
forces of government thus seized with greater severity. 
The revolutionary minority must everywhere disavow 
the ideas and ideals of nationality. It was the duty 
of a revolutionary Socialist, no matter to what country 
he might belong, to do all in his power to foment 
revolutionary uprisings in all countries. By the same 
token, it was the duty of the proletarian dictatorship 
when set up in any country to use its position to stir 
up world-wide revolution. The Russian Revolution, 
in particular, must be made the agency for bringing 
about international revolution. For only upon the 
basis of an international revolution could Russia long 
maintain itself as a Socialist nation. 

Such, then, was the credo of Bolshevism as formu- 
lated by its intellectual leader and master mind. In 
it will be found the gem of every phase of the policy 
which he and his associates have pursued since they 
seized the powers of the State in Russia and overthrew 
the promising effort to establish the most democratic 
government that any great nation has had in modern 
times. In this program will be found the mental 
processes back of the Nov. 7th coup d’ etat; of the 
frightful terrorism by which they established them- 
selves, of the bitter and relentless manner in which 
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they have suppressed all critics; and, finally, of their 
international policy. 

The peculiar mentality of Lenin was no secret to 
those familiar with the history of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. It had been revealed quite clearly 
by the controversies of 1903-1904. Any one who will 
take the trouble to read his writings of those early 
days, and compare them with his writings and speeches 
as head of the Soviet regime in Russia, will be able 
to see how the man of State has simply been applying 
the ideas and the formulae of the Bolshevist agitator. 

Popular opinion to the contrary, Lenin was not a 
great scholar. He never was remarkable for scholar- 
ship. A close scrutiny of his writings and speeches 
will reveal extraordinary limitations in this respect. 
There is none of the flavor of wide and varied learning. 
Occasionally there is a reference, an allusion, or a 
citation such as might suggest scholarship, but it is 
almost invariably suggestive of mere pedantry. He 
was a ready thinker, but he was neither profound nor 
original. He wrote a score or more of books, all of 
them clever, some of them exceedingly so, but in them 
all there is not a sign of originality or of that pro- 
found penetration to the heart of things which marks 
the philosopher. A specious dialectician, master of 
every trick of sophistry, indefatigable in industry— 
Lenin was all these, but he was not the powerful 
intellectual figure that he has been represented to be. 
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While utterly without scruple politically, he was 
personally a man of exemplary habits and character. 
Like all great and successful leaders, he commanded 
the warm and lasting attachment of others. Without 
underrating his intellectual gifts, it may be said with 
confidence that his leadership rested upon character, 
to a greater extent than upon intellectual power. His 
intellectual gifts were indeed remarkable, within the 
limitations already described. But his place in history 
will not be among the world’s great and profound 
thinkers. 


V 


We now have something like an explanatory diagram 
by means of which we are in a position to understand 
the sequence of events—the policy of the Bolsheviki 
during the first period of the Revolution, their atti- 
tude toward the Provisional Government, their suc- 
cessful conspiracy and coup d’ etat, the regime they 
established and its strangely novel and complicated 
structure and policies. On the day after his arrival 
in Petrograd, April 17, Lenin issued a statement of 
his personal views which was practically a manifesto 
to his followers. In that statement he insisted that 
‘“no eoneessions, not even the smallest ones, to revolu- 
tionary defencism are possible, because war remains 
predatory and imperialistic owing to the capitalistic 
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character of the Government.’’ It was quite clear 
that the Bolshevist policy was to aim at two objectives, 
the end of the war so far as Russia was concerned— 
whether by Russia’s defeat or her withdrawal was 
immaterial—and the overthrow of the ‘‘capitalistic’’ 
Provisional Government. This latter meant, of course, 
that they hoped to seize the reins and themselves be- 
come masters of the situation. Quickly, Lenin 
gathered around himself all who were ready to adhere 
to that policy. 

On May 17, just one month after his arrival upon 
the scene, Lenin was joined by that other remarkable 
man whose name has become inseparably linked with 
his. Leon Trotzky, as he chooses to be known in 
preference to Leon Braunstein, his real name, was 
born in the Government of Kherson, in 1877, son of 
Jewish parents of fairly prosperous estate. His father 
was a merchant of moderate wealth. By the time he 
was twenty-two years old Trotzky was an active revo- 
lutionist. In 1900 he was arrested at Warsaw for 
his Socialist activities and sentenced to solitary con- 
finement.in prison. In 1902 he was exiled to Siberia 
for four years, but escaped before his term was 
finished, and, after spending some time abroad, re- 
appeared in Russia and took an active part in the 
Revolution of 1905. He showed, even then, a re- 
markable capacity for organization and was made 
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President of the Workmen’s Soviet at St. Petersburg 
(later Petrograd). 

Although he was an ardent Social Democrat, he 
had refused to identify himself with either the Bol- 
shevist or the Menshevist faction. He regarded him- 
self as the one man in the party who could unite the 
two factions, and made many ambitious efforts to that 
end. His personal views were those of the extreme 
Left, so that he shared most of Lenin’s theoretical 
and tactical ideas and convictions. At the end of the 
Revolution of 1905 he was arrested and spent a year 
in prison. Then he was tried and sentenced to life- 
exile in northern Siberia. In 1907 he escaped and 
until the outbreak of the World War in 1914 lived in 
Vienna, working at journalism. Then he moved on 
to Paris, working until 1916 for a Socialist paper 
published in the Russian language. 

Expelled from France, for his advocacy of ‘‘de- 
featist’’ views, he sought to enter Switzerland, but 
was refused admission. Going to Spain he was once 
more arrested and imprisoned for a short time. Re- 
leased at the end of 1916, he set sail with his family 
for New York, where he arrived early in January, 
1917. As soon as the news of the Revolution came in 
March, he began to make arrangements to leave for 
Russia. Having openly declared what his intentions 
were, he was arrested by the British authorities at 
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Halifax, and, after the most violent and hysterical 
protest and resistance, was taken from the ship and 
interned for a month in a camp for war prisoners. 
There is irony in the fact that his release by the 
British, against their own officials’ reports and recom- 
mendations, was at the request of the Kerensky Gov- 
ernment, which Trotzky was determined to destroy! 

Lenin and Trotzky have had many disputes, and 
the former has on more than one occasion rather con- 
temptuously derided his colleague’s indulgence in 
florid rhetoric. Nevertheless, in many respects Trotzky 
is the abler man of the two. Like Lenin, he is a 
clever dialectician and a dexterous debater rather than 
a profound thinker. He is a man of more varied 
and riper scholarship than Lenin, but he lacks the 
moral simplicity and integrity of his colleague. Men 
may and will follow him and acknowledge his leader- 
ship, but they will not hold him in affection as they 
hold Lenin. He is inclined to be pompous and arro- 
gant, and is not above the suspicion of nuturing 
personal ambitions. Yet it is probably true that he 
has done far more than Lenin to make the Soviet 
regime what it is, to keep it alive and to make it a 
power regarded with respect. Where Lenin would 
have gone on spinning out interminable ‘‘these,’’ 
Trotzky has grasped the basic problems of actual 
organization. Where Lenin would have gone on debat- 
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ing, endlessly debating while in actual life chaos in- 
creased, Trotzky has debated and organized. 

When Trotzky joined Lenin in May, 1917, there 
was perfect accord between the two upon fundamen- 
tals. But Trotzky saw more clearly than Lenin the 
practical forms in which their ideas would have to be 
expressed. Like Lenin, he had started as an orthodox 
Marxist, believing that Russia must go through an 
extensive capitalist development before Socialism 
would become a possibility. The Revolution of 1905 
caused him to change his view in this particular. He 
reached the belief that it was quite possible for Russia 
to jump from absolutism to Socialism in a single 
bound, provided there was the leadership intelligently 
and courageously to grasp and direct circumstances. 

He contended that the Russian bourgeoisie was not 
a growing class, rising to power to succeed the class 
that had ruled, the bureaucracy, but a decadent class, 
sinking with the bureaucracy. Therefore, instead of 
a period of bourgeois rule preceding rule by the pro- 
letariat, the latter class must come into immediate 
power, however ill-prepared. There must be some 
compromise with the peasants, with their agrarian 
program, which he regarded as essentially reactionary. 
They must be placated so that they would acquiesce 
in a dictatorship by the extremely small proletarian 
class, Let the peasants, therefore, be encouraged to: 
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take the land in their own way, which the Marxists 
had always denounced as reactionary. That would 
leave the proletariat free to consolidate their grip upon 
the State power. Such was the Lenin-Trotzky creed 
and program. 

To the soldiers at the front the Bolsheviki preached 
defeatism, mass surrender, fraternization with the 
enemy soldiers. Publicly they urged the Provisional 
Government to make peace. They indignantly denied 
that they were advocating a ‘‘separate peace with 
Germany,’’ which at that time would still have roused 
a storm of antagonism, but they urged peace in such 
a manner as could leave no doubt that separate peace 
would result. Among the peasants they urged that 
now was the time to seize the land; that it was dan- 
gerous folly to wait for the Constituent Assembly and 
the scheme of land apportionment. 

There was a Soviet of workmen’s, soldiers’ and 
peasants’ representatives, which was cooperating with 
the Provisional Government. Its existence com- 
plicated the task of the latter. The old evil of frictions 
due to divided counsel, and of overlapping and con- 
flicting authority, was its inevitable contribution. 
Lenin and Trotzky and their followers raised the ery 
that all power must be given to the Soviets, that is, 
to the central Soviet and the local and shop Soviets 
affiliated with it. The Provisional Government was 
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‘‘eapitalistie.’? That it had a Socialist at its head and 
that other influential posts in it were held by Socialists, 
that it had adopted a program of pure democracy, 
mattered nothing. It was ‘‘capitalistic’? and would 
betray the Revolution. The Soviets were working- 
class bodies and could be trusted. Upon this they 
rang the changes, day after day, week after weck. 
In June, when the Provisional Government, with the 
expressed approval of the Soviets and other organiza- 
tions of soldiers and workmen, ordered an offensive 
to be launched, the Bolsheviki were bitter in their 
denunciations. They preached defeatism among the 
soldiers and sabotage in the factories. A stronger 
military Government would have sent most of them to 
face firmg squads. 

The Provisional Government was fully aware of the 
nature of the Bolshevist propaganda. The leaders of 
the latter had tried to get control of the Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Soviet, but failed. Then they proceeded 
to diseredit it. They hatched a plot to arrest the 
members of the Provisional Government on the 24th 
of June, while the attention of everybody was centered 
upon the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, which would 
then be in session. All the troops were to be with- 
drawn from the trenches at once, without any negotia- 
tions or delay. The plot was discovered and revealed. 
The Bolshevist leaders—Lenin and Trotzky among the 
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number—apologized and. promised to abandon all such 
attempts. 

On July ist, the great offensive was launched and 
it began to appear that Kerensky had performed the 
n.‘racle of restoring the morale of the Russian army. 
Then came the results of the Bolshevist propaganda. 
Regiment after regiment refused to obey orders. 
Officers were murdered by their troops, over a front 
one hundred and fifty miles long the Germans ad- 
vanced, unmolested, while the Russians, whose num- 
bers were far greater, steadily and sullenly retreated. 
In the midst of this crisis, on July 17, the Bolsheviki 
tried to seize the reins of Government. There was 
fighting in the streets of Petrograd for two days and 
more than five hundred men, women and children lost 
their lives. Even after this, as we have already 
noted, the measures taken against the Bolsheviki were 
exceedingly mild. 

From that time to the fateful seventh of November 
the heroic, but in some respects pathetically weak and 
futile Kerensky, and his associates fought desperately 
to preserve the Revolution as a great democratic gain, 
but they fought a losing fight against overwhelming 
odds. War weariness, and exhaustion, treason and 
treachery, bewilderment of the masses, lack of a power- 
ful and resourceful bourgeoisie, inadequate and piti- 
fully weak leadership—these were the elements of the 
problem. 
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Even now we are too close to the scene of turmoil 
and confusion to make possible judgments of more 
than tentative value concerning the work of Kerensky 
and his associates in the Provisional Government: 
Sometimes Kerensky looms up like a figure of heroic 
mould. Then the picture changes and we see him as 
_ a weakling who reminds us of Bismarck’s description 
of Lord Salisbury as ‘‘a lath of wood painted to look 
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like iron.’’ Had Kerensky something of that decisive 
force and iron sternness which Trotzky has shown in 
his military direction of the Soviet regime, would the 
result have been otherwise? To that and similar 
questions posterity will reply with greater certitude 
than we can. 

What is certain is that day by day the Revolution 
drifted to the fate that overcame it. Preparations for 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly went on. 
A Pre-Parliament, the most representative democratic 
body that Russia had ever known, met week after 
week and debated and decided and then debated again. 
But there seemed to be no strong purpose, nor any 
daring resourcefulness except on the part of the Bol- 
sheviki. 

By October it was evident that the Balsheviki had 
ereatly increased their strength, and that the other 
elements and parties which had supported the Pro- 
visional Government had lost a not inconsiderable pert 
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of their following. In the election of delegates to the 
Congress of Soviets, which was to open on November 
7, the Bolsheviki had, for the first time, obtained an 
apparent majority. They had announced in their 
press that the opening of the Congress would be the 
signal for an armed uprising; it was charged that they 
had prevented the holding of elections in many places, 
that they had intimidated voters, that they had, in 
many instances, put forward their nominees as anti- 
Bolsheviks and so secured their election by fraud. 
But whatever the truth concerning these charges, the 
fact remains that they had an apparent majority in 
the Congress. 

On the night of November 6, the coup d’ etat took 
place. Almost without bloodshed, the Provisional 
Government was overthrown. The Bolsheviki had 
organized its supporters as Red Guards, and placed 
these, under military leadership, at strategic points. 
They occupied the principal government buildings, 
the telegraph and telephone offices. Part of the Petro- 
grad garrison turned out and supported the Bolshe- 
viki, the other part simply looking on and refusing to 
participate at all. On the morning of November 7 
the members of the Provisional Government were 
arrested, Kerensky, however, escaping. The Bolshe- 
viki had not met the resistance upon which they had 
reckoned. A new Government was formed, with Lenin 
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as President and Trotzky as Foreign Minister. The 
Soviet regime had begun. Bolshevism was in the 
saddle in one of the greatest nations in the world. 


VI 


There was probably not a statesman in Europe, or 
anywhere in the world for that matter, who believed 
on November 8, 1917, that the new Russian Govern- 
ment, called the Council of People’s Commissaries, 
which had been proclaimed the day before, could last 
beyond the end of the year. Its own most influential 
members were scarcely more optimistic. An American 
who saw Lenin frequently in those days and enjoyed 
his confidence has reported that he often referred to 
the Paris Commune in terms which suggested that he 
looked upon the Soviet regime as an episode of the 
same kind. The Paris Commune lasted seventy days. 
‘‘In (so and so many) days we shall have lasted as 
long as the Commune,’’ Lenin would say. When the 
Soviet regime had lasted seventy days he exclaimed. 
‘““We have equalled the Commune.’’ After that he 
often observed ‘‘This is the .... day. We have sur- 
vived longer than the Commune!’’ 

There is an abundance of authoritative evidence 
to show that the Soviet leaders did not regard them- 
selves as being called upon to establish anything like 
a permanent State. Numerous utterances by Lenin, 
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Trotzky, and others, show that they thought of their 
task as being much simpler, namely, just to hold 
things together in Russia for a few short weeks until 
the general European revolution could take place. 
“‘Russia is very backward industrially, and of all the 
important countries of Europe it is the least prepared 
for Socialism,’’ Lenin told his followers. ‘‘If we de- 
pended upon ourselves alone, and undertook to build 
a Socialist State upon the existing economie and cul- 
tural basis of Russia, our situation would be quite 
hopeless. As it is, we have quite another task. Our 
problem is simply to hold on for a short time, perhaps 
only a few weeks, but at most only a few months, 
until the inevitable revolution throughout Europe and 
America presents to. the entire proletariat of the 
world the real task of achieving Socialism upon the 
basis of capitalist civilization, and with all the re- 
sources of the latter available for the purpose.’’ 
There was no influential leader of the Bolsheviki 
who took a longer view than this. There was not one 
who expressed any doubt that the general social revo- 
lution was imminent and that it would sweep all 
Europe. Their Marxist philosophy had prepared the 
way for this attitude of mind by teaching them to 
look for, and to depend upon, a great cataclysm. 
. A eatastrophie break-up of capitalist civilization, and 
the emergence of Socialism through the conscious will 
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and purpose of the triumphant proletariat, was almost 
universally accepted as part of the quintessence of 
Marxism. Now it was impossible for these Russian 
followers of Marx to doubt that war weariness, ex- 
haustion, economic bankruptcy, and shattered institu- 
tions and social relations of long standing, would re- 
sult in revolution in every land. The whole fabric 
was already trembling. The decisive moment of revo- 
lution was at hand. 

The Bolshevist leaders, notwithstanding that they 
had seized the governmental powers, and thus placed 
themselves at the head of a great State, hardly thought 
at all of the immense task of social reorganization 
immediately confronting them. For them it was not 
a national problem. It was not a problem for Russia, 
but for civilization. Its solution would have to be 
undertaken internationally. 

The non-Communist may fail to see how this 
would have helped matters. On the other hand, 
it is not hard to comprehend the Bolshevist point 
of view, once we have made allowance for the tendency 
of Utopian visionaries to reduce complex and intricate 
problems to an alluring simplicity. Russia lacked 
machinery and manufactured goods, due to her in- 
dustrial backwardness. She also lacked the means of 
producing those things. As a country possessed and 
governed by the revolutionary proletariat, committed 
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to the overthrow of capitalism, Russia could hardly be 
regarded as likely to get her wants supplied by eap- 
italist controlled countries. But if the revolution, in- 
stead of being Russian and national in its scope, be- 
came international, so that revolutionary Russia was 
part of a great revolutionary whole, then for the good 
of the whole the entire resources of the whole would 
be available. National boundaries would cease to have 
important political significance. They would be of 
little more than historic interest. The surplus manu- 
factured goods of such countries as Germany, England, 
and the United States, as well as the services of their 
technicians, would be as available for Russia as for 
themselves. Call that an idle dream if you will, but 
do not fair to remember that if it was the basis of 
their plans. 

A ‘‘make-shift-for-the-time-being’’ psychology dom- 
inated the struggle of the Bolshevist leaders against 
the Kerensky regime, and continued to dominate them 
for some time after the cowp d’ etat. Had they thought 
of their impending task as requiring them to establish 
a permanent State, and to reorganize the national 
economic life, they never would have been foolish 
enough to create such tremendous difficulties for them- 
selves, as when they preached insubordination among 
the soldiers, systematic sabotage and malingering 
among the factory workers, and the seizure of lands 
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by voluntary groups of peasants without regard to 
the carefully devised plans based upon systematic 
expert study. 

A man who knows that he is about to inherit an 
estate does not, if he is intelligent, proceed to wreck 
its very basis, beforehand, in order that he may hasten 
the coming of the heritage. And surely none but 
men who believed that nothing that was done at the 
moment could matter, that it was only an interlude 
during which they could mark time while waiting for 
the other parts of the general revolution to develop, 
would have been capable of supposing that the man- 
agement and control of industry by Soviets, in the 
then prevailing stage of industrial development, could 
produce anything short of disaster. 

It is only when we pay proper regard to this period 
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during which the ‘‘makeshift psychology’’ prevailed, 
and observe the Bolsheviki waiting for developments 
which never took place, for material and moral re- 
inforeements which never appeared, that we can get 
anything like a proper perspective on the events of 
the first year or two. 

One of the strongest weapons they had used against 
the Provisional Government under Kerensky was the 
charge—wholly unfounded in fact—that it was not 
acting in good faith with respect to the Constituent 
Assembly ; that the convocation of this important body, 
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and the election of delegates to it, had been deliber- 
ately delayed in order to cheat the people of the right 
to determine for themselves the kind of constitution, 
and the measure of political rights, they would have. 
The Bolshevist leaders posing as the friends of the 
Constituent Assembly, were alarmed at its peril. They 
rallied peasants and workmen under their leadership 
upon the plea that it was necessary to save the Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

When they seized power and overturned the Keren- 
sky Provisional Government, the elections for the 
Constituent Assembly had already begun. A good 
many delegates, though a small: part of the whole 
number, had been elected. In other places, the eam- 
paign was on. The Bolshevist party had its candidates 
in the field and the suffrage was equal, universal, 
direct. When the greater part of the elections took 
place the Bolsheviki were already in control of the 
State. In the end it was found that the candidates 
of the Bolshevist party were in a minority among those 
’ elected; the majority belonging to other parties. 
Highteen million ballots had been cast, and the verdict 
was overwhelmingly against the Bolsheviki. When 
the Constituent Assembly met, on January 5, 1918, 
the Bolshevist members attended, but bolted when 
they could not control the body. Then the Red 
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Guards, by orders of the Soviet Government, dispersed 
the Constituent Assembly at the point of the bayonet. 

Thus, in power, the Bolsheviki turned directly away 
from the position they had taken when they were 
seeking that power. They went back upon their 
pledges and promises, explicit and implicit. The next 
step was the arbitrary adoption, by a small, select, 
non-representative body, of the famous Constitution 
of the Soviet Republic. That much discussed docu- 
ment need not detain us longer than is necessary to 
note some features of it which clearly show how far 
the Soviet rulers in power receded from the democracy 
of the Constituent Assembly of which they had posed 
as the special champions, features which are singular 
among all the varied instruments of constitutional 
government. It confined the right to vote to certain 
exceedingly limited classes. Industrial workers— 
wage-earners—provided they were engaged on work 
‘‘productive and useful to society ;’’ teachers and edu- 
eators, if in the employ of the Government; peasants 
who owned no land or but little or worked for peasants 
or other employers for hire; all wage-earners engaged 
in the public service as employees of the State, sub- 
divisions of the State, or public corporations under 
the direction of the State; wives and others engaged 
in keeping the homes of the foregoing, enabling them 
to work, but not if they employed help; and the 
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‘“‘soldiers of the army and navy’’—apparently in- 
tended to apply to all up to a certain official rank. 

The peasant—and we must always mentally trans- 
late this into our American equivalent, ‘‘farmer’’— 
who employed as much as a single hand to help was 
not permitted to vote. No minister of the gospel was 
entitled to vote. No professional person, such as a 
doctor, dentist, architect, or lawyer, who employed as 
much as a single stenographer, or an office clerk, could 
vote. The keeper of a public garage; the petty con- 
tractor; the small shopkeeper—these and many other 
occupational groups were altogether excluded. This 
constitution excluded from the franchise perhaps as 
many as sixty-five or seventy per cent of the peasants, 
taking the most moderate estimates. It disfranchised 
that part of the farming class of that great farming 
nation which was most vitally important, the most 
intelligent, prosperous and successful. It enfranchised 
that part of the farming class that was least important, 
the unsuccessful ones, the wrecks and failures, the 
shiftless. 

Freedom of speech and assemblage, and the freedom 
of the press, which the Bolsheviki, like all other 
Socialists, had invariably championed in the past, 
were entirely swept away. No party other than the 
Bolshevist party could legally exist. The only press 
permitted was the press of the Soviet Government 
and its departments and the press of the Bolshevist 
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party. To the latter, be it noted, subscription was not 
optional, but obligatory. In other words, it was a 
forced assessment or tax, for non-payment of which 
sharp punishment was the rule. 

Under the constitution, there was one representative 
for every 125 soldiers, one for every 1000 factory 
workers and two for every Volost, or union of peas- 
ants’ villages. A Volost rarely had less than 15,000 
inhabitants and sometimes as many as 100,000. In 
other words, even the votes of those farmers who were 
permitted to vote, were subject to a great discount, 
one farmer’s vote being equal to one-eightieth of a 
soldier’s vote and one-tenth of an industrial worker’s 
vote. 

Election to the Soviet Government, that is to the 
supreme body, was not direct, but indirect. Power 
descended to the voters through a most complicated 
hierarchy. No modern constitutional government is 
as far removed from direct election by and responsi- 
bility to the people. Whenever it has suited their 
purpose, this constitution has been abrogated, or sus- 
pended, as to its fundamental provisions no less than 
to minor ones. Taking the period as a whole, by 
arbitrary action, the actual political system has, under 
pressure, been broadened beyond the instrument. But 
at times for considerable periods, rigid enforcement 
has prevailed. 
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When we turn from the political life to the 
economic, we find quite similar contradictions of every 
principle that the Bolsheviki had ever avowed, con- 
tradictions, likewise, between successive phases of the 
regime, indicating in part a healthy and commendable 
opportunism, a readiness to subordinate theories to 
the facts of experience, and in part the complete 
failure of Bolshevist theories when submitted to the 
acid test of practical application. 

During the agitation against the Kerensky Pro- 
visional Government the Bolsheviki had used the 
slogan ‘‘All Power to.the Soviets!’’ as a means of 
rallying the discontented to their side. They had de- 
manded that in the factories, for example, all authority 
of every kind be given to the Soviets, the Soviets of 
the individual factories being represented in the cen- 
trai Soviet of the city or town. ‘The central Soviet 
would determine the regulations for the industrial 
workers of the city or town, the divisional soviets 
would regulate the occupational groups within the 
limitations prescribed as above, and the shop or fac- 
tory soviet would regulate the individual establish- 
ment within the limitations provided as already de- 
seribed. 

Already, under the Kerensky regime, by reason of 
submission to this fantastic plan, production had de- 
clined at an alarming pace. Any worker in a factory 
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who felt like it could give a signal for all hands to 
stop in order that some subject he was interested in 
might he discussed. Foremen were generally abolished, 
their functions assumed by committees of employees. 
If a man at a lathe had to be given instructions, for 
example, a committee representing every branch of 
the employees had to wait upon him for that purpose; 
to discharge a girl at a loom, a meeting of the factory 
soviet must be had, and so on through a long list of 
absurdities. 

They made themselves responsible for the policy of 
‘fall power to the Soviets,’’? and the corollary policy 
tersely summed up in the phrase ‘‘Down with the 
Bourgeoisie!’’—which in practice meant driving out 
the skilled managers, technical directors and others 
upon whose specialized functional abilities so much 
depended. In no country in the world could such a 
system have produced anything but disaster. In 
Russia, with its special limitations due to industrial 
backwardness, the disaster was greater, as well as 
swifter in coming. 

At the outset we see the Soviet regime remorsely 
persecuting the bourgeois elements that were indis- 
pensable to the existence of the national life, driving 
out the men whose knowledge and experience alone 
could save the State. The brutal ferocity with which 
this policy was pursued is almost beyond imagination 
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or belief. The Terror of the French Revolution was 
almost a child’s play by comparison. Then, menaced 
by complete starvation, we see the Soviet regime bring- 
ing back the survivors of the class it had nearly ex- 
terminated. We see the principles of personal author- 
ity re-introduced in the industrial system, and even 
carried to an extreme unknown elsewhere in the world ; 
industrial absolutism unmitigated by any of those 
forces which play so large a part in countries where 
progressive legislation, trades unions, and democratic 
ideals are factors. 

The eight hour workday gave place to a day of ten 
hours. Overtime, which had been done away with, 
was made compulsory. Piecework, which had been de- 
elared abolished forever, was re-established. The 
strictest system of ‘‘scientific management’’ was intro- 
duced, though applied without any great amount of 
intelligence. Even conscription, usually confined to 
military service, was made to apply to industrial ser- 
vice also. In a word, industry under the Soviet State 
swung from excessive and self-destroying freedom to 
a form of servitude unparalleled in any nation in 
modern. times. 

And yet production in every department of indus- 
try lagged far behind the pre-revolutionary standards 
and the standards of capitalist industrial enterprise. 
The demoralization, which the Bolshevist leaders had 
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greatly aided in creating, was not easy to overcome. 
In addition to the incompetence—which was inevitable 
so long as men were placed in directing and managing 
posts simply because they were dependable Com- 
munists as the Bolsheviki came to be called—there 
was an astonishing amount of corruption. 

Moreover, the system itself produced a crushing 
bureaucracy. The army of Government officials grew 
apace. Bureaus without number, each with its horde 
of officials, presented an enormous problem. Men 
who remembered the old regime and its reputation for 
bureaucracy saw that under the Soviet. regime there 
had developed a bureaucratic class many, many times 
more numerous. In certain lines private industrial 
enterprise was permitted, grudgingly at first, and 
hampered at every turn. As the economic disaster 
grew in magnitude and menace, this private indus- 
trial enterprise was definitely encouraged, to be again 
discouraged and hampered whenever an improvement 
in the general economic condition lessened the pres- 
sure upon the Communist theorists in whose hands 
the governmental authority rested. Always the pen- 
dulum swung between realism and romance. 

From the first there was a great deal of illicit 
private trade and speculation. Strictly forbidden by 
law, this private trading and speculation came to have 
a fairly definite status, which might be compared to 
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the liquor traffic in ‘‘wet areas’’ in this country. As 
a general rule, it was overlooked and tolerated by 
officials charged with its suppression. There were 
periods of rigorous enforcement when private trade 
and speculation disappeared, but more often it went 
on without serious molestation. 

Naturally and inevitably, an elaborate system of 
organized corruption developed. Conniving officials 
became the backbone of an illicit business which at- 
tained an amazing growth. 

Stringent food regulations, for example, set prices 
at which the peasants in the villages must sell their 
products to the Soviet authorities, from whom in turn 
the public were to receive food rations at fixed prices. 
The peasants refused to give up their products on 
such terms, and the Soviet authorities could not sup- 
ply the public. But the smuggling of food into the 
cities by private speculators went on, and those who 
possessed the means to pay for it could always get 
' food. The authorized agency might not be able to 
supply the mass of the people with the meagre rations 
allotted, but in the ‘‘ Thieves’ Market’’ it was possible 
to get food in relative abundance and variety. 

This illicit system which flouted the law and set it 
at naught, had the effect, nevertheless, of strength- 
ening the regime, or at least of helping it to retain 
power. It operated in much the same way as in some 
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of our States—a lax enforcement of the prohibition 
laws—and frequently helped to maintain prohibition 
as the nominal and legal system. So extensive did 
this private trading, smuggling and speculation be- 
come, that the Soviet officials and the Soviet press re- 
peatedly acknowledged that a new bourgeoisie had 
arisen, a class of newly-rich composed of food 
profiteers, smugglers and corrupt officials whose in- 
comes from bribes multiplied their salaries many times 
over. There was as much inequality of wealth as ever; 
the basis of division was not changed, merely the 
beneficiaries. 

Gradually, by a very hesitant and uncertain course, 
attended by various desperate advances and fearful 
recessions, important concessions to private trade were 
authorized and given legal status. The ‘‘return to 
capitalism’’ was widely heralded. As a matter of 
fact, there was no ‘‘return to capitalism’’ in the real 
sense of that phrase. There were many concessions 
to private property, to individualism and to capi- 
talist methods and principles. There were conces- 
sions forced from the regime by the stern require- 
ments of life and the majesty of inexorable economic 
laws. 

The same thing appears in the desperate efforts 
made to restore foreign trade. Having confiscated 
the properties of foreign capitalists along with those 
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of Russian capitalists, the Soviet authorities were 
forced at last to prostrate themselves before the capi- 
talists and governments of nation after nation, seek- 
ing to make trade agreements upon almost any terms. 
They offered to give to foreign capitalists concessions 
of almost fabulous value, upon terms which promised 
such profits as capitalist promoters dream of far 
oftener than they realize them. 

The curious anomaly was presented of a great gov- 
ernmental power having despoiled its own capitalists, 
attempting to replace them by foreign capitalists be- 
longing to powerful nations. In part their efforts 
were sincere. They aimed at the restoration of 
Russia’s foreign trade, at almost any price, as the 
essential condition of existence. In part, however, 
their efforts were clearly dictated by other and less 
admirable motives. They were intriguing to promote 
international friction among the great nations, notably 
Japan and the United States, as Lenin himself ad- 
mitted during the negotiations over vast concessions 
offered to an American syndicate headed by a Mr. 
Washington Vanderlip. 

Moreover, the Soviet leaders, including Lenin, 
avowed that they were offering these concessions in 
the hope of being thereby enabled to tide over a crisis 
and to hold on until revolution should break out in 
Europe and America. Thus there was lacking the 
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good faith upon which alone foreign capital could 
give credit to Russia or reasonably embark upon 
Russian enterprise. 

When we turn from industry to agriculture we find 
the same zig-zag course between futile attempts to es- 
tablish communism and grudging acceptance of its 
opposites, private property and individual trading. 
Having encouraged the peasants to seize the lands of 
the estates surrounding them in riotous and dis- 
orderly fashion, without the careful and scientifically 
prepared plans of the expert commissions established 
by the Provisional Government, they had brought 
about a terrible condition, far worse than the old. 
Strong villages had seized the communal lands of 
weaker villages and reduced their inhabitants to 
beggary. Peasants who already owned as much land 
as they could use, but who were vigorous and daring, 
took lands which ought to have gone to peasants who 
possessed too little land to make a living. The great 
landed estates, which had maintained the agricultural 
experiment stations of the country, were despoiled 
and their machinery destroyed. The best breeding 
animals in the country were taken away and killed. 

When the Bolsheviki seized power they became 
possessed of a gigantic ruin. They declared the land 
to be national property and tried to organize agri- 
culture upon communistic lines. In most-cases the 
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peasants rebelled, and the Soviet authorities were un- 
able to cope with their opposition. In certain areas 
the land came into the possession of the Soviet author- 
ities, and efforts were made to carry on production by 
government officials and agencies. These farms, in- 
stead of helping the food supply of the cities, failed 
to produce enough to support the workers and officials 
engaged on them, and the armed forces necessary for 
their protection against the outraged peasantry. They 
had aetually to be supplied with food requisitioned 
from individual peasants. 

To supply the food needed in the cities, it was 
found necessary to decree that the peasants them- 
selves should be permitted to reserve no more than a 
certain per capita allowance from their produce, and 
that all the rest should be turned over to the Soviet 
authorities at a fixed price. This price was in cur- 
rency that was practically worthless, for it did not 
enable the peasant to purchase the manufactured 
goods he needed. For these he must deal with the 
private smugglers and traders. Of course, the 
peasants resisted. They concealed their stores and 
made false returns, where they did not openly defy 
and resist the authorities. 

This brought about the sending of armed detach- 
ments of trusted troops from the cities to search the 
villages and seize the stores so concealed and with- 
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held. Armed conflicts between city and village, be- 
tween the Government and that part of the popula- 
tion of greatest importance to the national life became 
general. It was, as Maxim Gorky well said, ‘‘a con- 
dition of civil war.’? When the peasants found that 
they were unable to overcome the troops, or that to do 
so involved too much suffering, they changed their 
tactics. They adopted an attitude of passivity. They 
simply refused to raise more crops than would fur- 
nish the minimum they were permitted to keep for 
their own use. If the peasant could have only so 
many poods of potatoes for his family, why, then he 
would raise as little more than that as possible. This 
was the prime cause of the great famine of 1921-1922, 
the worst in Russian history, when the United States 
evidenced its traditional friendship for the people of 
Russia by coming to the rescue with immense contri- 
butions of food. 

The Soviet regime was compelled to surrender to 
the peasants and to legalize private property in land 
—under guise of legalizing ‘‘ possession and use’’ only, 


with provision for inheritance. It was compelled, too, — 
to legalize the right of the peasants to possess what- | 


ever they could produce and to sell it wherever they 


pleased, upon the best terms they could get. The 


peasant with his instinet for property and individ- 
ualism proved to be the real master of Russia. 
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Here, then, is an outline sketch of the struggle be- 
tween two conflicting systems, two sets of ideals which 
are irreconcilably opposed. The struggle is not yet 
ended. The Soviet regime is still strongly en- 
trenched in power. It still possesses the great instru- 
mentalities of government. It has built up an 
enormous force consisting of people who are de- 
pendent upon it for a living. There is no considerable, 
competent middle class other than that newly created 
class whose interest is the continuance of the present 
regime—profiteers, speculators, innumerable officials, 
and so on. The peasant, so long as he is left in posses- 
sion of the land and is permitted to acquire wealth 
through his industry, is content to leave the Soviet 
regime unchallenged. Always there is the fear in his 
heart, which Soviet propagandists do their utmost to 
intensify, that the overthrow of the regime would 
mean a revision of the land titles, restoration to old 
owners in many cases, an attempt at fairer distribu. 
tion in others. So it has come to pass that the most 
powerful and capable elements among the peasantry 
have made truce with the regime—a truce that will 
be disposed to keep as long as the Soviets keep faith 
with them. . 

The end is not yet. Forecasting the outcome is haz- 
ardous at best. All that can be said with certitude is 
that Russia seems, at the beginning of 1924, to be 
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progressing toward economic recovery, in some re- 
spects more rapidly than other important European 
nations. In every instance, that process of recovery 
is due to, and wholly dependent upon, the relegation 
of Communism to the background and its replacement 
by individualism and private property with their in- 
centives to industry and thrift. 

It would appear, therefore, that Russia is being 
irresistibly carried toward the complete abandonment 
of Communism, and toward reunion with the rest of 
civilization. For the people of America this consum- 
mation is devoutly to be wished. Our national policy 
is based upon ideals of peace, not upon war and con- 
quest. Russia, a great democratic nation (for the 
restoration of monarchy is not at all likely) will, of 
necessity, adhere to the same great ideals of inter- 
national peace and cooperation. We have always 
maintained friendship and admiration for the Russian 
people, and a democratic, peace-loving and peace- 
serving Russia would assist in the realization of the 
ideals to which we are committed. When Russia 
finally abandons the communistic experiment, as she 
seems destined to do, we shall welcome her as a great 
partner in the task of rebuilding the war-shattered 
world. 
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MODERN AUTOCRACY 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Late Professor of National Expansion, Boston Unwersity 


CHAPTER I 


GREAT American Captain of Industry is cred- 

ited with saying: ‘‘All history is bunk!’’ I 
do not know what ‘‘bunk’’ means, but it was obviously 
not used in a complimentary sense and for my part 
I do not believe it was ever said unless the great 
manufacturer meant that all things are ‘‘bunk’’— 
Ford cars—all accessories to the vanity denounced in 
the Christian. bible. 

History helps humanity to go forward by the light 
of past misfortunes. The child listens to the tales of 
his parents and in turn transmits his own experience 
to the fruit of his marriage. That is History. Na- 
tions prosper when guided by those who know the 
past and great Empires have rotted and collapsed 
through the leadership of men whose momentary pop- 
ularity led them. to despise the ways of their fathers 
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in order to achieve the dangerous glory that ‘‘leads 
but to the grave’’ or Amerongen! 

William II achieved an almost unlimited popular- 
ity and power in Germany because he knew his coun- 
try, its resources, its leading people and its history. 
He was through and through a Prussian and a Hohen- 
zollern. The traditions of autocracy were bone of 
his bone—he lived and breathed in the spirit of his 
grandfather the venerable William I and even more 
in that of the Great Frederic. 

_ Autocracy like alcohol is good or bad according to 
him who wields the scepter or the drug. The Prus- 
sian autocrats have in the past three centuries given 
to us examples of hard working and very intelligent 
public servants who have left their country better 
than they found it; who have led as a rule exemplary 
domestic lives; who have shown religious tolerance 
in days when their brother autocrats roasted heretical 
subjects and who fostered education when other states 
regarded ignorance as the mother of true piety. 
Autocracy in Prussia has been tempered by parlia- 
mentary forms and a written constitution; but the 
spirit of the people is monarchical and the Kings of 
Prussia accept their crown only from the hand of 
God. No papal or parliamentary delegate comes be- 
tween a Hohenzollern and the source of his power. 
He stalks in full soldier dress to the altar and with 
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his own hands picks up the emblem of majesty and 
places it upon his head. Then he draws his long 
blade from its seabbard and invites the world in gen- 
eral to dispute his title. 

These are the outward signs of real government ; 
and they are laughable unless he who stalks to the 
high altar has at his back the support of his people. 
And thus we close the circle of autocracy by finding 
that the autocrat can do Iittle save as he commands 
the respect if not the love of the masses—the populace, 
the plebs, the demos. The Prussian autocrat has in 
the past been fully alive to the loneliness and the 
danger of his holy estate; he cannot roll off his re- 
sponsibility upon a parliamentary committee or a 
council of ministers. It is his own property that he 
is administering and it is his duty to merit the ap- 
proval of his ‘‘resting-in-God’’ ancestors and more 
particularly that of his heirs to the throne. For this 
reason Prussian princes have ever been trained from 
childhood in some handicraft by which they might, 
if need be, earn their living—not forgetting that the 
first duty of a good man is to fight for his country— 
and therefor no citizen should be without soldier 
training. 

Frederic the Great was an ideal Monarch as 
George Washington was an ideal President or Ben- 
jamin Franklin an ideal diplomatist. Many mon- 
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archs have grasped at the title of Great, but in the 
case of the illustrious Fritz, his rank in history can 
be but more firmly fixed by the study of his life. He 
loved peace and hated war. Voltaire was a pacifist 
by profession; but Frederic enforced what a philos- 
opher could but preach. Frederic had to fight for 
his Peace, and he drew the sword so soon as he had 
seized the scepter. He fought with few interruptions 
from the year of his accession in 1740 to the close of 
the memorable seven years’ war in 1763 when he 
sheathed his blade and became a farmer, a manu- 
facturer, a road builder, an architect, a political 
economist. He lived nearly a quarter of a century 
from the date of Peace; he was head and shoulders 
the greatest general and the strongest monarch of his 
time and he was offered many opportunities for still 
further adding to his military laurels. But he was 
great in peace no less than war; and having secured 
the respect of his neighbors he gave all his energy to 
making the people prosperous and contented. It is 
little exaggeration to say that when the Great Frederie 
slept his last sleep in his big arm chair at Sans Souci, 
Prussia was not merely the most: humanely and effi- 
ciently governed state of Europe—she offered the 
great mass of the people better education, a better 
administration and more personal liberty than in 
these United States of today. 
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William II had much of the brillianey which char- 
acterized the Great Frederic, but he commenced his 
war at the wrong end—he missed the psychological 
moment. Frederic became King at 28; William 
Emperor at 29. Frederic was done with fighting at 
the age of 51, whilst William started the World War 
when he was 55 and fled into the swamps of Holland 
a refugee at the age of 60. Frederic fought for 
tangible results and he contemplated suicide in case 
of disaster. William fought for the nebulous crown 
of a world conqueror and has achieved only the fame 
of that crazy one who fired the Temple of Ephesus. 

William II was born on the 27th of January of 
1859 and spent his boyhood largely in the so-called 
Neties Palais of Sans Souci Park. His father and 
mother spared no pains in training him for prospec- 
tive empire and their example alone was worth many 
school masters. Both parents were highly cultivated 
and happily married; both inclined to eurb the Bis- 
marckian militarism by concession to parliamentary 
demands; both loved country life and both found 
time to look after their children, not only when at 
their books but also when they had playmates for a 
free half holiday in the park. 

My friendship with William II commenced in 1871 
and lasted uninterruptedly for twenty-five years, at 
the end of which I published a book and was never 
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again invited to that palace. The book was called: 
A History of the German Struggle for Liberty be- 
tween the Battle of Jena in 1806 and the Revolution 
of 1848. There were four volumes, each handsomely 
illustrated; and altho the American publishers be- 
came financially embarrassed soon afterwards, I like 
to think that there were other causes of their failure. 

But even without my history, William II must have 
withdrawn his countenance from one who was then 
writing in public journals, not as a Hohenzollern his- 
toriographer but rather as an American free lance. 

In January of 1896 there was a domestic brawl in 
South Africa which concerned the Transvaal and 
Queen Victoria. The Kaiser thought that it con- 
cerned him also and therefor he cabled to the Boer 
president words which Queen Victoria read with sur- 
prise and her subjects with clenched fists. Of course 
I assumed that his Prime Minister would resign by 
way of protest against this rash act; for under the 
Imperial Constitution the autograph of the Kaiser 
has no validity unless countersigned by his chief min- 
ister, who then was Prince Hohenlohe. But no pro- 
test was made by any minister; nor was anyone dis- 
missed. All Europe was momentarily alarmed as 
though a general war were imminent; but England 
mobilized her fleet; the German foreign office made 
some clumsy explanations; the’ newspapers passed on 
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to other news and only the initiated realized that the 
Kaiser meant from now on to speak not merely for 
Germany but for the whole of Europe. 

This January of 1896 may be taken as the moment 
when the Kaiser lost his balance; when the example 
of the Great Frederic ceased to influence him, and 
when he succumbed to a disease called megalomania. 

But he was to me only a sincere lover of Peace; an 
eager student in every department of human science; 
an admirer of England; a.conscientious public ser- 
vant after the pattern of the great sage of Sans Souci. 

In 1888 he became Emperor, and each year I was 
his guest for every one of his corps inspections; which 
meant visiting each province of the Empire and seeing 
the country at first hand; for we were in the saddle 
and riding across country from before sunrise until 
close of day. He gave me many occasions for con- 
versation and could listen as well as talk. His read- 
ing was extensive and his memory magnificent; he 
knew personally every important person in. every 
town of Germany and those who deal in politics know 
how much that means in the making of popularity. 

One day when on horseback near him, he called 
my attention to the venerable: Field Marshal von 
Blumenthal, then upwards of 80 years of age. It 
was a raw, sleety and windy day in September, but 
the old general wore no overcoat. The Emperor sent 
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an aide de camp to beg von Blumenthal to don his 
great coat, but the answer came back that he felt 
very comfortable. 

At this the Emperor proceeded to put on his own 
warm cloak, saying to me: ‘‘I must do it—otherwise 
the old general will get a chill on my account!’’ Of 
course, so soon as Blumenthal saw the Emperor cover 
himself he lost no time in following suit—as did the 
rest of his suite. Endless were the tales I heard of 
the Kaiser’s thoughtfulness for others; arid interest 
in anything that meant a betterment of social condi- 
tions. He frequently asked me about problems of 
government in England and America—and expresstd 
himself with severity regarding the worldly life of his 
uncle the late Edward VII and the apparently harm- 
ful effect of his example upon an aristocracy much 
given to mere amusement. Hep was deeply religious 
and regarded the building of churches as a very 
essential part of his political work. 

These pages are necessarily personal, for I pretend 
to know no more than a witness in court giving evi- 
dence regarding one whom the world now is judging 
as another Genseric. 

In his home life William was a model husband and 
father. He was married so soon as he came of age: 
and whilst scores: of professional dancers and singers 
claimed through their press agents that they had en. 
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joyed in Berlin more than platonic handling in the 
Palace, the prosaic truth is that we can find no sub- 
stance for these pleasing dreams. He loved his wife 
and home after the most approved puritan pattern 
and marvelled that his anacreontiec uncle could pre- 
serve his popularity in the land of Queen Victoria. 
The Kaiser smoked very little; drank light wine 
moderately ; was up and at work amongst the earliest 
in his Capital and took regular out-door exercise. He 
had no fear for his life. Any one could have shot 
him as he rode on horseback the whole length of the 
broad Linden Avenue, under the Brandenburg Arch 
of Triumph and so on through the great park. All 
the world knew the hour of his ride and the route. 
No secret service men accompanied him as they do 
our Presidents; his two equerries rode far behind out 
of ear shot and could not have saved him had a furi- 
bund Guiteau or Czolgosz attacked him with a pistol 
or even a knife. 

One day he asked me to walk with him from the 
Neities Palais to the so-called Holy Pond and thus to 
the Havel—about three miles in each direction. It 
was a drizzly November day and he walked briskly— 
through the long Sans Souci Avenue and then the 
whole extent of Potsdam itself. The town was alive 
with peasants who crowded the sidewalks in eager 
chaffering or gazing into shop windows. The two 
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equerries were behind; but so far, that a stranger 
would not have thought them of our party. The 
Emperor was then 33 years old, wearing a military 
erey overcoat and cap and looking much like any one 
of the hundreds of his age amongst the officers of his 
garrison. On that whole walk through Potsdam I 
recall but three civilians who recognized him—on the 
contrary, we had constantly to turn out into the 
street in favor of deep chested and vigorously gestic- 
ulating women who at that moment were absorbed in 
settling the price of a kilo of butter and had no eyes 
for any Kaiser save on a silver coin. We had been 
commenting on the law governing political assassina- 
tion, for in those days the royal sport of Muscovy 
seemed to be one in which the Czar traveled by one 
train whilst he dispatched the others as decoys for 
nihilist bombs. I had referred to the unsatisfactory 
nature of a Russian Emperor’s job and the precautions 
he had to take against attacks upon his person. We 
were approaching a cellar hole covered by an iron lid 
and I said: ‘‘Now if this were St. Petersburg you 
would suspect a bomb under that cellar lid.’’ He 
laughed; walked straight at the supposititious engine 
of destruction and gave it a resounding bang with his 
foot. Then turning to me he said seriously: ‘‘If I 
had to think of my life, I could not possibly do my 
day’s work.’’ William II, like Frederic the Great, — 
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was born a very frail thing; and performed his enor- 
mous daily task only by the most conscientious con- 
trol of his appetites and his out-door exercise. He 
had a very wise medical mentor in the late Dr. 
Leuthold of blessed memory who doctored in the 
spirit of ‘‘old Fritz’’ who once wrote to Voltaire: ‘‘I - 
have as little faith in doctors of medicine as in those 
of theology’’—another form of an English proverb: 
‘*A man at forty is either a fool or his own physician.”’ 
Dr. Leuthold gave no drugs, but prescribed very strict 
regimen and enforeed it. 

Let us now look at the Kaiser politically and search 
for the explanation of his later policies—those of the 
mailed fist and the war lord and the jingling of his 
mighty sword in its loose and far too easily worked 
seabbard. 

He entered the army at the age of ten; was a 
lieutenant when he entered Bonn University as a 
duelling corps student and was made a major general 
at 28. His early life was calculated to stir in him 
admiration for military achievement; particularly so 
as the Prussian army was in his eyes idealized in the 
persons of such grand veterans as Moltke and his con- 
temporaries to whom Germany owed her extraordi- 
nary expansion through the three wars of 1864, 1866 
and 1870. 
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As a corps-student he identified himself with young 
noblemen destined for the army and the higher official 
posts. These devoted their time largely to carving up 
each other’s features on the fencing floor of their 
club rooms; and whilst duelling in general is frowned 
upon by the academic chiefs, it flourishes nevertheless 
because those in authority feel that youngsters should 
begin early to familiarize themselves with warlike ex- 
ercise and the sight of men oozing with blood and 
losing their footing on the slippery floor. The 
Kaiser’s tastes were for manly sport; and the grand- 
est of all is war. We pay much for a fight where two 
men strive each to pound the other into pulp. We 
frequent the dangerous corners at a steeple chase 
where men and horses kill themselves in the joy of 
racing. The Romans crowded to the battle of naked 
men with naked swords—and why should not the next 
war pay for itself by the rental of grandstand privi- 
leges, movie rights, radio broadcasting, even aeroplane 
rubberneck char-a-banes for the curious, to whom dol- 
lars are no object, and the risk of a stray shot welcome. 

William, on coming to the throne, issued two pro- 
nunciamentos. The first should have been to his 
whole people, but he chose to flatter the army first— 
reserving the tax payers for the less important docu- 
ment. Then he traveled much—ostensibly to make 
friends amongst his neighbors, but in reality from 
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youthful curiosity in order to judge them by his own 
standards. He had a splendid steam yacht and in 
the first year of his reign paid visits to Russia, 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway. Next year he sailed © 
the Mediterranean, married his sister to the Crown 
Prince of Greece, flattered the Pope of Rome by a 
long call and then made an even longer one on the 
High Priest of Mahomet in Constantinople. In Eng- 
land he won all hearts by love of sport and the Queen 
made him Admiral of the Fleet; the Sultan helped 
him to concessions for the benefit of a German rail- 
way; the Pope smoothed out some questions affecting 
Catholics in Poland and in Russia it looked as though 
Germany would continue to keep industrial control. 
Never did sovereign go so far from home and pay so 
many ealls; never did sovereign speak so warmly in 
favor of Peace nor prepare so feverishly for a war of 
his own making. In his many journeys far from home 
he posed as the Prince of Peace—he even entered 
Jerusalem in a manner suggesting the triumph of 
Christianity over heathenism. In Morocco he pro- 
claimed himself interested in her happiness to the ex- 
tent of saving her from French suzerainty; and in 
the Near East he gave notice that henceforth a 
Lutheran Prussian and no longer a Republican Presi- 
dent in Paris would protect Catholic missionaries in 
the Far East. 
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The student ot mental metamorphosis or super- 
psychology may in the Kaiser’s career trace a steady 
movement away from the teachings of his father and 
mother; away from his very conservative grand- 
father and above all away from the very wise modera- 
tion of his illustrious great great uncle the Philosopher 
King of Sans Souci. Up to 1896 the Kaiser acted to 
me as one striving to maintain the Peace of Europe; 
but the great current of national conceit was more 
than he could resist or even direct. His ancestors on 
the throne had been satisfied as Kings of a German 
speaking and protestant thinking piece of land. They 
had fought hard to round out this piece of land so as 
to make it of economic value and of military strength 
—but no one in the days of my youth was so mad as 
to dream of a Germany striving to have a mighty 
army on land and a navy rivalling either England or 
the United States. 

The madness of William II manifested itseli when 
the Kiel Canal opened in 1895 and when his navy 
commenced its career as an aggressive engine of 
colonial expansion rather than as an instrument of 
home defense as originally conceived. 

Madness is a loose word—which we are apt to apply 
to such an act other than as we deem reasonable. To 
maintain Peace and Autocracy for his country—such 
aims are intelligible. But to tax his people for a 
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ereat navy and an immense but unprofitable colonial 
Empire! Can we wonder that Socialism increased 
with every year of his reign and that the world at 
large commented sceptically on the meaning of a very 
popular song called: ‘‘Deutschland, Deutschland 
tiber alles!’’ 

We must not here weary the reader with a Kaiser 
chronicle beginning with a cable to Paul Kruger in 
1896 and ending with another autograph equally 
astounding in 1918. From the date of the Kiel Canal 
commences a succession of ill considered, not to say 
ill natured, acts which have been ealled political pin 
pricks because none of them amounted to much when 
considered by itself. 

The Jameson Raid episode helped neither Kruger 
nor Kaiser. In 1897 came another pin prick from 
Potsdam—the sudden seizure of Kiaochow and with 
it the virtual control of a province with a population 
equal to that of France—the holy soil of Confucius in 
Shantung. This pin prick was a hard one on China— 
not so much the loss of a rich province as the very 
offensive manner in which the coup d’etat was made. 

The Roman Catholic autharities had insisted on 
sending into the interior of Shantung two of their 
missionaries in spite of Chinese protest. The mob 
killed. these reverend exhorters and the Kaiser 
promptly pocketed a province. This opens up a 
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pleasing vista of national expansion by means of 
missionaries with a predilection for martyrdom; and 
had not the World War happened, who knows how 
many more provinces might have come under Prussian 
control through similar self sacrifice on the part of 
pious priests? 

German sentiment had been created by a horrible 
cartoon of the Kaiser depicting the gentle Buddha as 
a raging dragon devouring kindly Christians. Had 
this cartoon been but privately circulated, the Orient 
might have ignored it as an ebullition of religious 
fanaticism. But the artist insisted on claiming all the 
glory possible by not mere appending his autograph 
but by sending it throughout the world on the wings 
of an eager press. 

Japan and China felt this pin prick much as a 
Christian would have resented a caricature of Jesus 
entering Jerusalem. India gave birth to Buddha, and 
while her 400 millions are not Buddhists in name, they 
nevertheless united with all non-Christians in resent- 
ing the Imperial insult that had no effect save to drive 
a wedge between East and West and help along the 
so-called Boxer Movement which at bottam is one for 
national independence and freedom from foreign med- 
dling. The Kaiser not only seized Kiaochow but im- 
mediately converted it into a fortress and naval base 
from which he could make military advances as op- 
portunity offered. | 
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In 1898 he sent his Admiral Diedrichs to annoy 
Admiral Dewey who had sunk the Spanish fleet in 
the Philippines and who had Manila under his guns 
whilst waiting for the American troops to arrive and 
occupy the land. The Kaiser’s admiral had no busi- 
ness in Manila bay save to look after the interests of 
Germans in distress or to aid the American Admiral 
in keeping order. England and Japan sent one ship 
each and were a moral support; but the Germans came 
with a large squadron and at once assumed the blus- 
tering tone of one who hoped that mere force would 
intimidate the apparently weaker party. Dewey 
knew his weakness in war material; but he also knew 
his International Law; and he knew that the Jap- 
anese and British captains would observe a benevo- 
lent neutrality. So he slapped the bully’s face, diplo- 
matically speaking, dared him to fight and had the 
satisfaction of soon seeing the smoke of the Diedrichs 
funnels dip below the horizon on their way back to 
Kiaochow. 

This third pin prick was pointless as the two pre- 
ceding ones; nor shall I unload my whole cushion full 
at this time. _ The pin pricks I refer to are historical 
facts that go far to prove that from 1895 on, the 
Kaiser’s mind was no longer in a healthy state; he 
did many things that were theoretically impressive, but 
not one of them had more than a momentary success. 
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Compare the biographies of Washington, Franklin, 
Frederic the Great, Wellington—those men had few 
failures for they had no vanity. 

In 1899 came the Boer War and such an unfolding 
of British sea power that though Germans held in 
every town clamorous meetings favoring the Boers 
and insulting to Queen Victoria, William II refused 
to receive the Transvaal envoys, altho but three years 
previously he had launched his electric bolt in favor 
of Oom Paul. Nor did Africanders forget this; for 
in 1914 they rallied under the British flag and chased 
every German from every part of the Dark Continent. 

In 1900 came the Chinese reply to the German in- 
vasion of Shantung and every European in the Mid- 
dle Kingdom sought safety from the Boxer gangs. 
Flags of all nations marched from the sea to Pekin 
where a foreign population was besieged, expecting 
massacre. The Kaiser sent a force; and at the head 
of it one whose military rank and courtly titles made 
him claim supreme command in the field and social 
precedence everywhere. Here was another blundering 
pin prick, for Waldersee made the name of Germany 
even more unpopular East of Suez than it was before. 
Japan, England and the United States made no offi- 
cial protest, but throughout these forces was collected 
a fund of resentment amply justified. In that. Boxer 
campaign Waldersee displayed the vandal. methods. 
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which were to astonish Europe when the Belgian 
border was violated in 1914, and the wells of Pitchili 
were choked with bodies, Chinese virgins who pre- 
ferred suicide to a Prussian embrace. 

So unfortunate was the result of the Kaiser’s action 
in Chinese waters; and so discouraging to the former 
friends of Germany in America, that in 1902 he sent 
his younger brother across the Atlantic on a friendly 
tour of inspection, which included the Capital and 
principal cities. Prince Henry was the Kaiser’s junior 
by three years; a sailor by training and consequently 
interesting and sport loving—who was a welcome 
guest in every British port. He came to New York 
ostensibly to assist at the launching of a racing yacht 
for his brother; but incidentally to breathe new life 
into the flickering embers of Germanism that had been 
much dampened by recent activities inspired by 
Berlin. The sailor prince was weleomed jubilantly by 
his brother Germans and hospitably by all Americans. 
He brought with him a big bag full of Red Eagle 
medals, but found few American bosoms prepared for 
such an honor. The great Pierpont Morgan opened 
his private purse and a splendid private car in order 
that the Prince might move about in comfort, but 
would not bare his breast for the Red Eagle. The bag 
of medals went back much as it came; and Henry 
was loved for himself alone and not for the cause for 
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which he pleaded. He met many German singing so- 
cieties and target companies and there was much en- 
thusiasm over Goethe and Schiller and Kultur in gen- 
eral; but when it. came to the question closest to the 
heart of official Berlin, it was discovered to the im- 
mense disgust of Unter den Linden that Americans 
of German parentage declined the patronage of a 
German Consul, refused to welcome Prince Henry as 
a brother German, but insisted vigorously on their de- 
sire to be regarded as through and through Americans 
welcoming a friendly foreigner. In vain did Prince 
Henry allude to the historie friendship binding our 
two countries; in vain did he point to the many de- 
grees of Ph.D. granted at low cost to American stu- 
dents; in vain did he present Harvard University 
with many eases of mythical heroes; in vain did the 
Kaiser send a statue of the Great Frederic to Wash- 
ington. 

When the great war was on, there was immense 
clamor in the press against a Frederic the Great mon- 
ament under the shadow of our legislative halls. Some 
denounced the effigy as that of a militarist and the 
rest held that such a statue was a daily insult to our 
government. We expected that a mob would shortly 
demolish this token of Kaiser kindliness as had hap- 
pened in the case of George III at the outbreak of our 
War of Independence. One day, having business with 
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Army General Staff officers, I drove up to that build- 
ing, and found a sentry pacing up and down in front 
of the much abused monument. We were then at 
war. with Germany. 

So I pointed to the ‘‘ Alter Fritz’’ and asked as an 
innocent stranger if the sentry could tell me the name 
of that very familiar figure in cocked hat, riding boots 
and long stick. The sentry was good natured and 
looked hard and shook his head: ‘‘Sure, Boss, I don’t 
know! Ye’d better tackle one of them guys inside!’’ 

If the Great Frederic was intended to corrupt the 
American army, he was shamefully neglecting his 
work on that oceasion. This work of art, was shortly 
afterwards taken down; not by the mob but by con- 
stituted authority. The curious may find it in some 
cellar of our Capital whefe it is protected from the 
Potomac fogs and where it must ever offer problems 
for a patriotic American to unravel. 

We have statues to Steuben and DeKalb who came 
to America as adventurers in search of salary because 
Frederic the Great had no use for their services in 
his army. Neither of these men did anything to dis- 
tinguish them from the hundreds of native born Amer- 
icans who served throughout the seven years of the 
Revolutionary War and who died in poverty. 

Frederic the Great helped this country throughout 
our struggle for Independence; he expressed himself 
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energetically against the recruiting of mercenaries in 
Germany and refused to allow them to march across 
his territory unless they paid the tax usually levied 
on cattle going to the slaughter pens. 

Moreover the Great Frederic asked no salary for 
his work on behalf of American Independence. 

Then why not put Steuben in the cellar and restore 
Frederic to an honorable pedestal, just to let the 
world know that we are a grateful people, in spite of 
the World War. 

But this is a digression. No one admired the great 
Iron Chancelor more than his young pupil who 
ascended the throne in 1888. Moreover that year 
1888 was one so crowded with momentous happenings 
that a stronger character than that of William II 
might have been pardoned for a political tort at some 
point or other. He stood at the close of a great his- 
torical era and was opening a new one under condi- 
tions most perplexing for a Prussian. 

On the one hand, the venerable William I who had 
lived more than 90 years in the full possession of his 
faculties; who had fought against the Great Napo- 
leon; who had seen Prussia laid waste after Jena; 
who had fled with Queen Louisa, his mother, to Tilsit 
in that dreary winter of 1806-7; who had entered 
Paris in triumph in 1814, in 1815 and finally in 1871. 
The Venerable William hated war as much as did the 
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Philosophical Frederic; and so soon as he had achieved 
what he regarded as essential—the unity of Germany 
and protection from future invasion, he wished for 
only a long life of rest. Old William, in harmony with 
his contemporary warriors and statesmen, was satis- 
fied on land and took little if any interest in tropical 
colonies or over sea ventures. William II in these 
matters diverged from the tradition of his house, altho 
he made a poor excuse by pretending that once in a 
hazy past there had been a Hohenzollern attempt on 
the African coast under the so-called Great Elector. 
William the Venerable and Bismarck had a wholesome 
contempt for government by majorities; on the con- 
trary, their experience in the Revolution of 1848 had 
confirmed their faith in government by one ostensible 
chief—unity of command, as we would say in military 
parlanee. Both believed in the rule of an Autocrat— 
howbeit they held that faith because they regarded the 
monarch as the only force capable of being benevolent 
and strong at the same time. 

On the other side was the Emperor Frederic who 
had for wife the gifted daughter of Queen Victoria, 
a sister of the beloved Edward VII. Emperor 
Frederic and his wife were each cast in modern mould, 
where Bismarck and his royal master embodied a mod- 
ernized feudalism. Frederic ascended the throne on 
the death of his venerable father in 1888. He was a 
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dying man and lived but 100 days thereafter. But 
those days nearly made a palace revolution; for the 
court and the army chiefs looked upon Frederic the 
Noble as a conservative banker would regard an an- 
archist mob leader; they dreaded the reign of one 
who had openly consorted with men of political in- 
deperdence and whose wife was known to have praised 
a parliamentary system of government. These details 
which today sound ¢hildish were in 1888 material for 
political earthquakes likely to drench the country in 
the blood of a new civil war. 

Between these eddies and whirlpools the young 
Kaiser had to paddle his canoe. He loved his father 
and mother from a domestic point of view; but politi- 
cally he saw no salvation in democracy or even in rep- 
resentative government. Bismarck was his model 
statesman and William I his ideal King. 

Once, I think it was in 1891, I urged the Kaiser to 
make war on Russia. His army was in excellent state; 
his fellow Germans in Russia were being shamefully 
persecuted by the religious authorities backed by the 
police; the Poles were suffering equally from admin- 
istrative discrimination and the state of Europe was 
then such as to have promised him suecess and new 
territory at less cost than the Great Frederic expended 
for Silesia. 

My proposition was rejected, but not upon its 
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merits. William II looked at me intently and then, 
as one making up his mind to do his duty at whatever 
cost, said that it was impossible—that on his death 
bed, he had received the monition of his venerable 
erandfather to cultivate at any cost the friendship of 
Russia. 

And you of self governing ideals may pause to ask 
why the land of universal education and religious tol- 
erance should so zealously desire unity with an Empire 
conspicuous for illiteracy and barbaric intolerance! 
The Kaiser’s reason to me was that at that moment 
there were but two great nations based broadly and 
solidly on Autocracy, Prussia and Russia! 

And now as I gaze at the wreckage of Romanoff and 
Hohenzollern thrones, those words have a portentous 
value in explaining many an error in his reign of 
thirty years. 

He was an Autocrat—an avowed one—a, benevolent 
ruler, a deeply religious Christian, and at the same 
time I venture to think that he was the most univer- 
sally admired if not the most beloved figure in the 
whole wide world. 

He dismissed Bismarck for two good reasons—and I> 
repeat them as he gave them to me at the time. 

The first reason was that Bismarck, whilst professing 
support of an absolute monarchy, actually had come 
to regard himself as the ruler of the Empire instead 
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of the first subject of its Emperor. You may for your- 
self see that from the accession of Bismarck in 1862 
until the close of the French War ten years afterwards, 
each step of the Iron Chancelor meant an aggrandise- 
ment of Prussia, because it was taken hand in hand 
with a victorious Prussian army. The wars that made 
of Germany the arbiter of Europe were the three 
fought within a space of seven years—between 1864 
and 1871. Diplomacy is a comparatively simple game 
when one party is a victorious army and the other 
must accept whatever terms are offered. The Iron 
Chanecelor stood at the zenith of his fame and power 
when France lay bruised and bleeding at his feet in 
1871. He did not permit her to rise and bind those 
wounds until she had signed the bond by which her 
fairest provinces were surrendered and by which a 
money payment was exacted so heavy that all the 
world thought the terms ruinous. 

Moreover the great diplomatist accepted no prom- 
issory notes or promises of any kind. He demanded 
blood and—coin. And until his demands were met to 
the uttermost farthing he kept a Prussian army 
camped on the soil of France—and that army lived on 
the fat of the land. 

But after the bruising of Denmark, Austria and 
France, Germany needed no longer a bruiser, but a 
statesman; and you who have his life at your elbow 
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may note therein that from the day when bruising 
ceased to serve the cause of Germanic reconstruction, 
the labors of the Iron Chancelor were comparable 
only to what might be looked for should Vulean take 
upon himself the task of Apollo. 

The second reason was more intimate. Bismarck 
had a Prussian contempt for all women, but for the 
Empress Frederic he had a particularly hostile feeling 
because she was not merely English but she took no 
pains to conceal her dislike of the Chancelor’s brutal 
methods. He divined in her a political opponent no 
less than the representative of a superior set of social 
ideas. Already he had muzzled her husband, but he 
was yet to learn that brute force is a poor match 
against the sex par excellence. William II loved and 
honored his mother however much he might differ 
from her in matters of state. He no doubt had many 
a talk in which harsh words may have been exchanged. 
But in a family matter, however bitter, the Kaiser 
never for a moment permitted an outsider to want in 
respect for her imperial attributes. Now Bismarck 
not only showed a desire to be the Tycoon of Prussia 
as against a Wilhelm the Second Mikado; but he 
even went so far as to treat the mother of his 
Emperor as target for political inuendo in his officially 
inspired newspapers—he referred to her insultingly 
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as: Die Englaenderin; much as the mob of 1792 stig- 
matized Marie Antoinette as ‘‘l’ Autrichienne’’! 

The great Chancelor like the great Napoleon neg- 
lected no means however base or however picayune if 
thereby he could harm an enemy; and in our time 
few engines of destruction are more easily guided than 
a press whose purpose is to make money and whose 
ink is tinetured with poison. Thus one of the noblest 
characters that ever sat upon a throne was in the 
press of her adopted country daily treated as a secret 
enemy and held up to the hatred of a Hun rabble. 

And William II expelled Bismarck in the face of an 
amazed Europe and an alarmed Germany. It was 
however a step forced upon him by his minister’s 
arrogance, and it proved what many had suspected, 
that the greatness of Bismarck reposed more upon 
brute force and craftiness than upon a broad founda- 
tion of spiritual equanimity. A great man is great 
no less in his home than in a public station. Wash- 
ington was no less the Father of his country when 
retired on his Virginia plantation, than when receiv- 
ing the surrender of a British army at Yorktown; 
Wellington remained great long after Waterloo and 
Jefferson Davis was no less beloved in his declining 
years, at Beauvoir, than when Commander-in-Chief of 
an army dedicated to the cause of an independent Con- 

‘federacy of Southern States. But Bismarck in retire- 
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ment shriveled from his former pompous proportions 
to a querulous and impotent seeker after office. He 
courted interviews in the newspapers—he who for- 
merly treated the press of his country as a bag of 
poison gas. He freely criticized those whom the 
Kaiser selected for high posts—he who formerly 
prosecuted such as dared to discuss his own actions. 
But throughout these years of undignified retreat, 
William II never forgot what Bismarck had accom- 
plished in the past for Prussian autocracy; he never 
failed to pay all possible honor to his former chief 
minister and when he died in 1898 I doubt if amongst 
the mourners was any one who more sincerely ap- 
preciated past services than Germany’s War Lord. 
Bismarck had personally trained his Kaiser, when 
Prince, in the mysteries of diplomacy; and we must 
not be surprised if William learned good and bad 
from this very rugged and yet very wily instructor. 
Germany was alarmed when Bismarck was dismissed, 
because a whole generation had been educated in 
a school. for which Bismarck had selected the text 
books. William II however grew in popularity from 
day to day, for the reasons already indicated. He 
traveled incessantly ; he knew his land and its people 
as no German ever had since Martin Luther. He came 


in personal contact with practically every man, woman 
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and child of his country; and no one could win hearts 
more easily by a smile or a wave of the hand. 

He interested himself in factories, in ship yards, in 
singing societies, in municipal improvement, in the 
building of churches and the restoration of old ones. 
He had a typically German wife who did her work in 
a manner to warm the heart of every hausfrau. 
Kaiser and Kaiserin had the homely virtues dear to 
the people and he had in addition the keenness of a 
good traveling salesman in seeking new markets for 
German wares and making his Colonies valuable com- 
mercially no less than prospective coaling stations for 
his fleet and recruiting ground for exotic regiments. 

No prince of whom we have yet heard had so many 
and such practical accomplishments as William II; it 
is little short of truth to say that his knowledge was 
encyclopedic. No foreigner of any standing ever had 
converse with him but went away amazed by his charm 
of manner and above all by the fluency of his dis- 
course on any subject the particular foreigner hap- 
pened to know about. 

But alas, the Kaiser, like many another man of 
genius was unequal in his moods and averse to asking 
advice. For instance, at Metz, during his grand 
manceuvers in Alsace Lorraine, he was in a fair way to 
make friends for his administration by manifesting a 
smiling countenance when riding or driving through 
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the avenues of that famous fortress, surrendered by 
Bazaine in 1870. 

He had but to persist in this cheery mood and to 
mitigate some of the police methods—and—who knows 
but the great war might have been averted? 

It was in 1894, if my memory serves; and he made 
a speech in honor of a Hohenzollern whose equestrian 
statue was to be unveiled in this very French city. 
Had the statue commemorated a ereat German sci- 
entist, or musician or poet, the insult might have been 
less; but this Hohenzollern was a General conspicuous 
even in Prussia for his brutality—especially towards 
his beautiful wife. It’s hard for me to think of any 
act more ill-timed and more harmful to international 
kindliness than a glorification of the so-called Red 
Prince by the Kaiser in person. He addressed a vast 
crowd—largely composed of Germans with excursion 
tickets, but also many French drawn by curiosity. I 
had a seat amongst the favored, but preferred to study 
popular psychology and mixed in the crowd. It was 
for the Kaiser a splendid opportunity for some kind 
words, yet here is his peroration as I recall it—trans- 
lating it from his very harsh German: 

‘‘German you are! German you ever have been! 
And German shall you remain forever! So help me 
God and my good sword!’’ 

It was like a slap in the face when reconciliation 
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had been looked for. About me only French was 
talked and comment was dangerous because of many 
secret service police in plain clothes. However, I 
noted dark expressions on every side and these words 
were passed in low but angry tones: ‘‘Nous 
verrons ca!’’ (We'll see about that!) And the 
answer came in 1914. 

History may be ‘‘bunk’’ but the wise man needs 
its lessons. William II is now History and I seek to 
speak of him in a manner to merit the respect of a 
prospective historian. I speak of things by me seen 
and heard or believed from trustworthy sources. Yet 
I may be at fault on some points. Who shall search 
the human heart save God? How far was William 
sincere in what he said to me; how far was I dull in 
failing to penetrate his ulterior purposes? 

No monarch ever had more experience during years 
of Peace in the art of handling armies on land and 
squadrons at sea; but however well William IT played 
the big Kriegsspiel before 1914, it was, after all, only 
as an amateur. He loved the war game and did fairly 
well when his opponents were dummies. I’ve known 
amateur yachtsmen and amateur jockeys and amateur 
chauffeurs—but never have I known one such who 
was a match for the best professional. And methinks 
that humanity and civilization owe their ultimate vic- 
tory over the armies of Huns and Vandals in some 
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degree to William’s genius for knowing something of 
everything and meddling recklessly where wisdom 
would counsel caution. Old William I was ever vic- 
torious, for he engaged professionals to do his fight- 
ing and never meddled. He engaged Bismarck at the 
outset of his reign and never changed. William II 
changed his chief adviser half a dozen times; and 
how many times he meddled in the affairs of his mili- 
tary advisers is a secret which time alone may reveal. 
This much however we may venture as a digression, 
that had the Kaiser in 1914 united the moderation of 
his grandfather and the military genius of the Great 
Frederic, India and Africa would probably be now 
colonies of Germany and Paris a provincial capital of 
Southern Prussia. : 

Stranger things have happened in ages past and 
they warn us of what we may expect if we do not 
guard against them. Genseric, a Vandal Kaiser, 
marched an army from Potsdam to Gibraltar and 
from Tangier to Carthage and thence he sacked Rome 
and took an Empress as part of his booty. All this 
he did when the Holy Roman Empire covered the 
known earth with its aegis of law and liberty much as 
the League of Nations would now rule our distracted 
world. But the League of Nations must prepare a 
proper police or it will encourage another Kaiser 
Genseric—if not from Potsdam then perhaps from 
Petrograd—who knows! 
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ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 


THE BALKAN BEAR GARDEN 


By RICHARD BOARDMAN 


‘<The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace,— 
Where Delos rose, and Phebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set.’’ 


‘“Harth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead.’’ 


6) N THE island of Crete, in the year 1864, Dame 
Destiny gave birth to a man child who, after 
redeeming three million Greeks from Turkish op- 
pression, one day was to sit as the most distinguished 
member in the first council of the League of Nations. 
Upon his infant shoulders was placed the burdensome 
name of Eleutherios K. Venizelos. 
I have before me two accounts of his birth. Neither 
states the precise day of its occurrence. This is due, 
no doubt, to two facts. The Greeks pay little or no 
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attention to birthdays, celebrating instead the day of 
one’s patron saint; and, as they still use the old style 
in reckoning time, a Greek writer might hesitate to 
give a date which must from the nature of things be 
untrue, either from his own or from his reader’s 
point of view, and at the same time might consider 
the matter of too little consequence to warrant a 
full explanation. 

His father was a rich merchant. His mother, like 
the mothers of so many other great men, was a woman 
of profound religious nature. Already three children 
had been born to this couple, all of whom had died 
in infancy. His mother resolved that if prayer could 
save this child, he should be saved. The story is told 
that in the house, for two days and two nights before 
the birth of Venizelos, two Mohammedan hodjas and 
two Greek priests prayed ceaselessly that the child 
about to be born might have a long life. They prayed 
in four different tongues. Whatever one may think 
of the prayers of these professionals, few will doubt | 
the efficacy of the spirit of the mother who not only | 
called in these men, known far and wide for their | 
spiritual power, but added to their prayers in divers © 
languages, her own prayer uttered in the great 
universal language of a woman’s love for her child. | 
In those days—nay, weeks and months of yearning, | 
of determination and of prayer, she impressed upon. 
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the face of the child a beauty of expression that years 
of struggle have not been able to deface or mar. 

Venizelos was educated at the University of Athens. 
He became a lawyer and returned to Crete in 1886. 
He is said to have acquired a considerable law practice. 
But in 1887 he was in politics as the leader of the 
Liberal party elected to power that year. Crete, at 
the time, was a wellnigh autonomous dependency of 
Turkey. But the bitterness of the party quarrel in 
1887 led to the intervention of the Turk with an army 
of 40,000 men. The story of the years that followed 
is the story of one armed conflict after another. In 
the Rebellion of 1895 the Concert of Powers of Europe 
took part and sided with the Turk. Venizelos led the 
forlorn hope of the Cretan patriots who stood for 
union of Crete with Greece. The fighting continued 
off and on till 1897. Then the Turks, because of their 
own bad conduct toward the British, were forced by 
the Great Powers to withdraw, and Prince George, a 
son of the King of Greece, was appointed High 
Commissioner. 

The contest now became one between the Cretans, 
who wanted immediate union with Greece, and the 
Grecian Prince, who wanted to hold his berth under 
the suzerainty of Turkey. In March, 1905, a Revo- 
lutionary Convention proclaimed the ‘‘political 
union of Crete with the Greek kingdom.’’ The 
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revolt headed by Venizelos lasted eight months. 
Then the English, Russian, Italian and French forces 
supporting Prince George moved against Venizelos 
and his Cretan followers. Venizelos decided it was 
time to parley. A compromise was agreed upon 
whereby Venizelos gave up 700 rifles, and Prince 
George resigned his Commissionership. 

The Cretans continued to agitate for a union with 
’ Greece. In 1910 the question came up again, but 
the Great Powers were firm. The union of Crete 
with Greece seemed farther off than ever. 

Then, an unforeseen event in Greece changed the 
whole course of Cretan affairs. The Military League, 
an organization of military officers, had sueceeded 
in a bloodless revolution in Greece. The Grecian 
populace had become wearied with the inefficiency 
of their government. But the Military League, upon 
coming into power, found that civil government re- 
quired talents different from those learned in the 
army. The leaders knew of Venizelos. Some of them, 
of course, knew him personally. They sent for him 
to come to Athens to reorganize the government of 
Greece. 

Venizelos stood for election and was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies from a district of the city of ' 
Athens. Turkey protested his election on the ground . 
that he was a Turkish citizen. He had spent the larger ' 
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part of his life in Crete, yet he was technically a 
citizen of Greece by virtue of his father’s citizenship 
and the Turkish protest was disallowed. He was, 
however, an islander and a provincial. He landed at 
the Pirzus, the port of Athens, on September 14, 1910. 
He was welcomed by an outburst of enthusiasm. At 
the moment, the burning political question was 
whether the popular assembly, recently elected, should 
be considered a constituent assembly or remain merely 
a revisionary body. The populace of Athens chose 
to consider it a constituent assembly. On the evening 
of his arrival at Athens, a crowd gathered about his 
hotel. He came to the baleony to address them. He 
said : 

‘‘My criticisms upon the inertia of royalty have 
been misinterpreted as anti-dynastic. On the con- 
trary, I believe that it is to the nation’s interest to 
_ show its devotion to the reigning dynasty, and I there- 
fore consider that the Assembly should remain re- 
visionary, and recast the bases of legislation, according 
to modern requirements. ’’ 

When Venizelos said, ‘‘I consider that the Assembly 
ought to remain revisionary,’’ the crowd of Athenians 
began to shout, ‘‘ Constituent, constituent !’’ 

When the shouts ceased, he repeated his statement ; 
“‘T consider that the Assembly should remain re- 
visionary.’’ ‘‘Constituent!’’ shouted the people. ‘‘I 
say revisionary,’’ repeated the speaker. 
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By his firmness the crowd was silenced, accepting 
the dictation of the man who spoke with such con- 
vineing sincerity. Such was his first day in Athens. 

One month later, the Cabinet resigned and 
Venizelos was asked by King George to form a Cabinet. 

On October 14, 1910, Venizelos, who, five years 
before, with a handful of Cretan palikans, had 
defied the great powers of Europe, now came to 
the Premiership of Greece with the hearty approval 
of those powers. 

Constantine, the crown prince, had been deposed 
from his command in the army by the Military League. 
Venizelos promptly secured his recall and his return 
to his position to the army. 

A new Greece was born with the advent of Veni- 
zelos. Venizelos revised the Constitution and procured 
its adoption in the form he suggested. He reformed 
the administration of justice, reorganized the finances 
of the country, procured the passage of laws for the 
encouragement of agriculture, laws dealing with 
hygiene, workmen’s insurance, child labor and em- 
ployment of women in industry. These were the ac- 
tivities that engaged the attention of foreigners in 
Athens. And in Athens, as in the capitals of all small 
countries, it is well to keep the attention of resident 
foreigners engaged upon such harmless matters. 

Venizelos reorganized the Greek army. The need 
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was urgent. The steps taken were equal to the 
emergency. In Turkey in 1908, the Young Turks 
had revolted and come into power first at Salonika 
and later as Constantinople. But the Young Turk 
soon showed himself more Turkish than the old 
Turk. He started in on a program of Turkification 
of Turkey, especially of those portions of the Empire 
that were most disloyal, Crete, Eastern Roumelia, 
Bosnia and Macedonia. This brought together the 
enemies of Turkey as nothing else could have done. 
In 1909, Serbia and Bulgaria signed a treaty of 
alliance. In the summer of 1910, the Turk, ex- 
ercising the most extreme cruelty in so doing, 
undertook to disarm the population of Mace- 
donia. This renewal of Turkish cruelty and of Turk- 
ish oppression was felt by Bulgar, Serb, Greek and 
Albanian alike. Such was the condition of Balkan 
affairs when Venizelos came to power. War was 
imminent. But even in the face of this Turkish 
menace, Greek military affairs were in a condition 
hardly better than were her civil affairs. The army 
had not recovered from the effects of the defeat re- 
eelved in the Greco-Turkish war of 1897. Venizelos 
entrusted the actual work of reorganization to a 
French Military Mission. The army underwent a 
eomplete transformation in eighteen months. This 
was accomplished without exciting the suspicion of 
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Turkey or the officious interest of the Great Powers. 
On May 16, 1912, a treaty between Greece and 
Bulgaria was signed. It made no provision for the 
allocation among the victors of territory that might 
be recovered from Turkey. The Balkan Alliance 
against Turkey was a loose agreement to make common 
cause against a common enemy. Its only formal 
expression was in the two treaties mentioned. The 
Greco-Serbian treaty came later. 

Venizelos did not want war. He tried in vain to 
prevent it. He attempted an understanding with 
Turkey even upon the Cretan question. But all was 
in vain. The Turks continued their outrages in 
Macedonia. On October 3, 1912, the Balkan Allies 
sent a joint note to Turkey demanding autonomy for 
Crete, Old Serbia, Macedonia and Albania. The Porte 
evaded the issue. The King of Greece was in Copen- 
hagen and his consent to the declaration of war was 
necessary. Venizelos, however, had agreed with the 
Crown Prince upon the course to be followed. 

On October 5th, King George returned to Athens. 
Before the royal yacht arrived at the Pireus, Veni- 
zelos was taken on board. Immediately the King 
and Prime Minister went into conference. The King 
knew little of what had been going on in the Balkans 
during his absence. He was strongly of the opinion 
that war could be avoided. The arguments of Veni- 
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zelos failed to move him. He stated to the Prime 
Minister with a good deal of vigor, that he did not 
approve of the steps that were being taken. 

‘‘Your Majesty,’’ replied Venizelos, ‘‘the Crown 
Prince entirely agrees with me.”’ 

This he repeated three times. The King took the 
hint and finally yielded. When one’s heir-apparent, 
who is also a general in the army, and one’s Prime 
Minister are agreed, and the completeness and the 
significance of their agreement are brought home to 
one, it is the part of wisdom, even for a king, to con- 
sent to the course of action that is proposed. 

On October 13, 1912, Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria 
delivered their ultimatum to Turkey. On October 
14, 1912, the Greek Chamber of Deputies opened in 
ordinary session. Deputies chosen by Crete presented 
themselves and demanded recognition. Since his own 
advent to power, Venizelos, on at least one occasion, 
had been compelled to deny them admission. Now, 
all was changed. It was a day for which he had 
eagerly waited. It was the culmination of a hope for 
which he had risked his life many times. The hour 
had arrived. The deputies were admitted. Venizelos 
spoke of the declaration of war against Turkey and 
then turning, welcomed his old friends who, with him, 
had shared the hardships of the campaign when they 
together had faced the armies, first of Turkey and 
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later of the Great Powers of Europe, in the fastnesses 
of the mountains of Crete: 
‘‘In the name of the Greek people, I welcome 
the delegates of our Cretan brothers present 
within these walls.”’ 


We are told and well may believe that prolonged 
applause greeted this sentence, which gave recogni- 
tion to the union of Crete and the mother-country ; 
for when one remembers that European history was 
born in Crete, one can understand something of the 
irksomeness of the Asiatic control exercised over an 
island which in sentiment is more European than 
Europe. 

The First Balkan War started immediately and 
progressed with startling rapidity. On October 21st, 
the Greek army came in contact with the Turkish 
forces. Nineteen days later, Salonika, with 25,000 
Turkish troops, was captured by the Greek army. 
The success of the Balkan allies is still recent history. 
In December, Bulgaria signed an armistice with 
Turkey in her own behalf and in behalf of Serbia 
and Montenegro. Greece refused Turkey any armi- 
stice and the Greek fleet prevented the re-enforce- 
ment of the Turkish forces in the Balkans by water. 

The representatives of the Balkan allies met the 
Turkish delegates in London but nothing came of 
the negotiations. The war was resumed in February, 
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and peace was signed in May. Meanwhile, on March 
18, 1913, King George had been assassinated at 
Salonika and Constantine had come to the throne. 

The treaty of peace with Turkey was signed May 
30, 1913. On the night of June 29, 1913, shortly 
after midnight, the Bulgarians treacherously attacked 
their allies, the Serbs and Greeks, along a front of 
about seventy miles. 

During the thirty days that had intervened since 
the signing of the peace treaty, Venizelos had tried 
to reconcile the dispute with Bulgaria. He accepted 
the offer of the Czar to act as arbiter between Greece 
and Bulgaria. But Bulgaria would have none of it. 
Nevertheless, she did not catch Serbia and Greece as 
much off their guard as she had anticipated. They 
held her at bay on her western front. And Veni- 
zelos, was able to bring Roumania into the war 
against Bulgaria. Roumania attacked the Bulgarian 
rear and forced Bulgaria to sue for peace. The 
second Balkan war lasted only six weeks. It ended 
with an extension of the Greek frontier in Eastern 
Macedonia. 

We have alluded at the part the Greek navy 
played in the first Balkan war. The lesson of that 
war was not lost on the Turk. In the spring of 
1914, Turkey was making plans to attack Greece. She 
purchased a Brazilian dreadnought that was being 
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constructed in England. She made arrangements for 
the purchase of a second dreadnought in England 
and of some submarines in France. But Venizelos, 
realizing the danger, took the necessary precautions 
to meet it. On the afternoon of June 22, 1914, the 
Greek Chargéd’ Affaires in Washington arranged 
with President Wilson for the purchase from the 
United States of the battleships Jdaho and Mississippi. 
As the Greek minister left the White House, the Turk- 
ish Ambassador called to protest against the sale. But 
he came too late. On July 8, 1914, the sale was con- 
summated. Thanks to the act of America, Greece 
maintained her superiority over Turkey upon the 
seas. The casus belli of the general European war 
was therefore sought and found in a different field. 

Venizelos was at Munich when he learned of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia of July 22, 1914. He 
did not hesitate, but took his position at once and 
acted upon it. He telegraphed to the Foreign Minister 
at Athens: 

“It is of supreme importance not to allow any 
doubt to exist as to the intentions of Greece. Greece 
cannot stand with arms folded in the presence of 
a possible attack on Serbia by Bulgaria. She could 
not tolerate such an attack.’’ 


Just before the first battle of the Marne, when 
the German invasion had penetrated deepest into 
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France, he sent word to the Cabinets of Paris, London 
and Petrograd that Greece would put her forces at 
their disposal when needed for operations in the 
Balkans. 

He maintained 120,000 men under arms and fur- 
nished Serbia every facility that she desired for the 
transportation of supplies by way of Salonika and 
the Vardar railroad. For three years the Allies played 
fast and loose with Greece, while Constantine played 
fast and loose with the Allies. 

Venizelos at last awoke to a full realization of 
the fact that the King was determined to follow 
out a policy of German absolutism in Greece. On 
September 25, 1916, with the Admiral Coundouriotis 
in command of the Greek fleet, he set sail for Crete. 
Immediately the island of Crete set up a provisional 
government with Venizelos at its head. After a 
short stay in Crete, Venizelos and Coundouriotis set 
sail for Salonika. There an army of Greek Volunteers 
which had joined the French forces received him as 
their acknowledged leader. A government headed 
by Venizelos, was established. The Allies gave this 
government some slight financial support but refused 
it political recognition. On November 24, 1916, this 
provisional government declared war upon Bulgaria 
and Germany. In so far as he could do it, Venizelos 
had redeemed the treaty pledge of Greece to Serbia. 
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For seven months more, Constantine trifled with 
the Allies. Upon one occasion French troops were 
fired upon. The soldiers of Constantine encamped 
at the very base of the Acropolis. Their obvious 
intent was in case a single stray shell from an English 
or French battleship should hit that sacred hill, to 
proclaim to the neutral world that what Germany 
was doing at Rheims, the Allies were doing at Athens. 
But finally, after America had come into the war, 
France and England took the matter in hand. On 
June 11, 1917, Constantine was called upon to abdi- 
cate. He yielded next day. He was permitted to 
leave Greece, taking his eldest son with him. His 
younger son, Alexander, came to the throne. Veni- 
zelos returned to Athens. Eight days later Greece 
entered the war. Venizelos returned to a sorely divided 
people. He set about to raise an army. At the 
time of the final drive two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand Greeks faced the Bulgars. When the war 
ended, Greece had about three hundred thousand men 
under arms. 

Within a fortnight after the signing of the armis- 
tice at Salonika, Venizelos was in Paris, and within 
a few days more, in London. In both these capitals, 
even in October, 1918, the popular opinion was that 
the war would continue another six months. In the 
mind of any one coming out of Macedonia, however 
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during those days, there was no doubt as to the out- 
come of the Great War, nor of the imminence of its 
ending. During the last battle of the war in the 
Balkans, the Bulgarians had maintained _ their 
positions; then in the night they withdrew, they fled, 
they surrendered. Their whole resistance crumbled 
at the moment it had seemed well-nigh impregnable. 
The completeness of their exhaustion told a story of 
a similar exhaustion on the west front, for if Germany 
had had a division, a regiment or a battalion to spare, 
she would have used it to prevent such an over- 
whelming collapse of her ally. That being the 
situation of affairs, the centre of interest transferred 
itself from the battlefield to the Cabinets of Paris 
and London. Thither, Venizelos betook himself. 

The part taken by America in the War and the 
acceptance of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 
as the basis of the general armistice, had no doubt 
led the world to hope that the impending peace con- 
ference was to be different from any other peace 
conference. Representatives came from small 
countries armed with arguments, legalistic and moral, 
in the confident expectation that claims based on 
reason and right at last were to prevail over claime 
supported merely by force. Everyone knows now how 
little attention such arguments received at the peace 
conference. 
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Lloyd George came to the conference pledged by 
campaign promises to bring the Kaiser to trial, and 
to make Germany pay the cost bill of the war. Wilson 
was committed to the creation of a League of Nations. 
Clemenceau was bent on the protection of the new 
French frontiers. The treaties provided for all these 
things. Each of the three accomplished a paper 
success, but each of them suffered a dismal failure. 
The Kaiser is still at large and untried. The costs 
of the war are being paid by the victors. The League 
of Nations exists, but the United States is not a mem- 
ber. The Treaty for the protection of France was not 
even submitted to the American Congress. Justice 
to weaker nations, self determination and ‘‘open 
covenants openly arrived at’’ were all sacrificed to 
the accomplishment of hollow victories. 

It is too soon to appraise the actual accomplishment 
of the Peace Conference for good or for evil. Need- 
less to say, to a war-sick world the peace conference 
proved a tragic disappointment. 

When Constantine left Greece, in June, 1917, he 
went with his family to Switzerland and took up his 
abode in Geneva. 

In 1920, a series of unforeseen events brought him 
once more to the fore. To actresses, politicians and 
princes in exile, publicity is of prime importance. 
On January 31, 1920, Prince Christopher, Constan- 
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tine’s brother, married the widow of an American 
millionaire. The marriage was recognized by the 
Royal family as entirely regular. This union brought 
to the Royal family more notoriety than it had known 
since June, 1917. 

On the other hand, while Venizelos had been 
amazingly successful and had been elected to one of 
the five seats in the Council of the League of Nations, 
there had been murmurs at home at the prolongation 
of the war, the increase of taxes and the postponement 
of elections. The treaty at Sevres was signed on 
August 10, 1921. An election was immediately called, 
to be held in November. 

On August 12th, two former Greek officers at- 
tempted the assassination of Venizelos. He was shot 
as he was entering the Gare de Lyon at Paris. He 
was hit in the shoulder and: thigh. The reaction 
was instantaneous and most unfortunate. A hostile 
demonstration against the Royalists in Athens re- 
sulted fatally to a young Greek writer of great 
promise. An incident that should have excited sym- 
pathy for Venizelos, was thereby turned against him 
by the excesses of his friends, 

The tragic reign of Alexander suddenly was 
brought to a tragic end. He was bitten by a pet mon- 
key and on October 25, 1920, died from the wound: 

So matters stood on the election day, November 
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14th, 1920. At the election, the Venizelists were de- 
feated by a substantial, though not overwhelming 
majority. On November 16th, Venizelos and _ his 
Cabinet resigned. 

On December 5th, a farcical plebiscite was held to 
determine the recall of Constantine to the Greek 
throne. An overwhelming majority declared for the 
King. On December 19th, Constantine returned to 
Athens amid a great fan-flare of rejoicing. All the 
forms were observed. Greece had her King again 
but she paid dearly for the glamour of the restoration. 

In statescraft Venizelos succeeded beyond every 
promise he ever made, but his argument to the Peace 
Conference, echoing as it did the unhappy jargon of 
the Balkans and the catch phrases of the American 
President, made an impression that was unfortunate. 
He has been called an'Imperialist. Venizelos’ policy 
has been something quite different. He has fought 
for a generation for the redemption of Greek people 
from the servile and degrading oppression of the 
Moslem Turk. That certainly is not Imperialism. 

While abroad, Venizelos has been thought by his 
eritics to be an Imperialist. At home, he has been 
charged with being too radical. His social and 
political reforms in the laws of Greece brought them 
abreast of the laws of other parts of Europe. Greece, 
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under his leadership, was the first country to aecept 
the international! labor program. 

Sometimes Venizelos has been depicted as a bandit, 
as a sort of Villa. It is true that Venizelos with a 
handful of followers in the fastnesses of the Cretan 
mountains fought against the organized forces of the 
oppressors of his country. But he was never the stuff 
of which bandits are made. 

He has been portrayed as a sort of Grecian Warwick 
—the king-maker. It is true, that one of his first 
acts upon coming to power in Greece was to reconcile 
King George to his son, Prince Constantine, and re- 
store the Prince to his place in the army and assure 
him his succession to the crown. Later, when Con- 
stantine proved himself unfit for that crown, he co- 
operated with the powers that set him aside, and set 
aside, too, his eldest son, and placed young Alexander 
upon the throne. But Venizelos is no Warwick. 

His dealings with the Greek people have been 
characterized by two striking traits, he has never 
hesitated to tell them the truth, as he saw the truth, 
even when it was opposed to their preconceived 
opinions, and he has never hesitated to resign office 
when the best interest of the country seemed to re- 
quire it. At least twice he resigned while he was still 
the acknowledged leader of a majority in the Greek 
Chamber of Deputies. 
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Notwithstanding his transparent sincerity, he has 
the power of concealing his emotions and his recogni- 
tion of the duplicity of those who attempt to hood- 
wink him. The Greeks constantly refer to his Sphinx- 
like smile and liken it to the smile on the face of the 
Giaconda (Mona Lisa). No doubt long and intimate 
contact with those who wish neither him nor his country 
well, has taught him discretion, yet he is the least 
reticent of men. He is most generous of his time and 
thought. With those he does not distrust, he will 
talk long and frankly, sparing no pains that he be 
not misunderstood. 

Three pictures of Venizelos remain in the author’s 
memory. The first in August, 1918, at his house in 
Athens, which is pock-marked with bullets from ma- 
chine guns that riddled it in the Royalist dernon- 
strations in December, 1916. He spoke with us in: 
very good English. Then, as my companion—an 
American—spoke to him in Greek, his face broke into 
a smile and he spoke in Greek. Then, lest he seem 
discourteous, he promptly resumed the conversation 
in English. 

In the Governor’s Palace in Salonika, at an after- 
noon reception, the American Consul, asked him a 
question in reference to the Balkan situation. Mr. 
Venizelos answered in Greek. He spoke with earnest- 
ness and great rapidity, but with a beauty of diction 
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that one could appreciate though one knew the mean- 
ing of no single word that he uttered. In Salonika 
on the 29th of September, 1918, on the afternoon of 
_ the day on which the Bulgarian generals signed the 
armistice, the atmosphere was electric. The war was 
over. The war was won. For the third time in the 
short space of six years, Greece, under his leadership, 
had emerged successful from a war that had threat- 
ened her very existence. 

As one studied his face, his features, his expression, 
the play of his mind, the manner of his expression 
and the sum total of the man, one searched one’s 
memory to find the American whom he most re- 
sembled. It wasn’t Roosevelt. It wasn’t Wilson. 
It wasn’t Lincoln. There was something about 
him that took one back to New England,—the 
broad forehead, the deep brown eyes, so kindly, 
so honest, yet so amazingly brilliant. No, it was not 
Webster. It was Phillips Brooks upon whom my mind - 
finally fixed as most resembling him. One might 
hesitate to speak of this play of the imagination. 
For to find a resemblance between a Cretan 
patriot, become a Greek Prime Minister, and a Har- 
vard graduate, become a New England Bishop, might 
seem too far-fetched even to be put into words, if it 
had not been for the pen portrait of one who knows 
him intimately. 
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Mr. Take Jonesco, the Roumanian diplomat, writes 
of his first meeting with Mr. Venizelos: 


“‘T had long admired the great man. I had 
been struck by his brilliant and rapid career. I 
had heard of his gentleness and goodness which 
concealed an extraordinary energy backed by 
a brilliant intellect that was even more ex- 
traordinary. I was attracted to him from 
the first. That head, like a Byzantine saint 
straight from a Church fresco, that gentle and 
penetrating glance, that subtle smile, the irresisti- 
ble sympathy which radiates from all his being, 
the almost girlish modesty, all the more charming 
when combined with a will of iron—all that strikes 
you the moment you see him.’’ 


The first meeting of Venizelos and Jonesco took 
place in January, 1913. They met once again in 
London, in May of the same year. The result of 
these two meetings was the participation, in June, 
1913, of Roumania in the second Balkan war on the 
side of Greece and Serbia against Bulgaria. If Take 
Jonesco could find, in this organizer of wars, a re- 
semblance to a Byzantine saint, surely one might be 
permitted the pleasing phantasy of a resemblance to 
Phillips Brooks. 

In one way, the Grecks are more like the Ameri- 
cans than are any of the other European peoples. 
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The Greeks, like ourselves, drink water because they 
like water to drink. The Englishman drinks his tea; 
the German his beer; the French and Italian their 
wines, but two Athenians will go into a coffee house, 
buy two tiny cups of Turkish coffee for the sake of 
the large glasses of water that go with the coffee, 
and over these cups and glasses they will sit for 
hours and discuss their affairs of business, the gossip 
of the city and questions of state. 

In another way we are unlike the Greeks, though 
true to our Anglo-Saxon traditions. The Greek loves 
talk and values discussion. To him, a sound argu- 
ment carries conviction. To us, a seemingly un- 
answerable argument, excites instantaneous oppo- 
sition. Instinctively we know the thing isn’t so, be- 
cause, forsooth, anything so logical can’t be true. 
We accept the argument in favor of free trade, but 
we are all protectionists. We amend the Federal 
Constitution to establish prohibition, and then at- 
tribute the consequences to a handful of reformers. 
But the Greek is more like the Frenchman in this 
matter, he is more mentally honest. He will thresh 
the matter out and be governed by his conclusions. 
It is among such a people that Mr. Venizelos stands 
pre-eminent. He is a pleasing conversationalist and 
a brilliant orator. He is modest and temperate. He 
has their virtues. But he has not their vices. He 
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is particularly free from that physical inertia which, 
with mental alertness, is characteristic of the Athen- 
ian. He maintains in Athens the vigor with which 
his rugged Cretan constitution has endowed him. 
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GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 


INDOMITABLE LEADERSHIP 


By RAYMOND RECOULY 


MONG his contemporaries whether in Europe or 

the United States, Georges Clemenceau stands 

out a striking figure,—one of the greatest statesmen 

of modern times. The war that produced many great, 

one may say, very great generals, especially in the 

allied armies, saw but few great statesmen. One of 

the few men whose decisive role during the war 

showed him to be an exceptional leader, was Clem- 
enceau. 

No man at his time of life ever carried on such ex- 
hausting toil, physical and mental, as that which this 
statesman of seventy-seven shouldered from Novem- 
ber, 1917 to November, 1918. 

Starting for the front in a motor-car at four or 
five o’clock in the morning three or four times a week, 
he kept in touch with generals, officers and soldiers, 
all along the lines. Such work would have seemed 
ineredible if it had not actually been done. Once at 
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the front he walked about under fire as if he had 
come out for the pleasure of risking his life with the 
poilus who were fighting for la Patrie. The Higher 
Command were in constant fear for him. But he 
knew what he was about. Valuable as his own life 
might be to the country, to court death was a higher 
duty than to take care of himself, if by this seeming 
indifference he could inspire Frenchmen all along the 
trenches with his confidence in ultimate victory. 

Having discoursed with the Marshal and his gen- 
erals, having saluted and talked with the officers, he 
chatted with the rank and file of the soldiery and 
rushed back to Paris, arriving at the Ministry of War 
at ten or eleven o’clock at night, ready to attend to 
such pressing business as demanded his personal care. 
And all the time cheerful, alert, confident, showing, 
though things looked dark, as when the great advance 
began in 1918, that the Prime Minister never for one 
moment doubted that the Germans would be hurled 
back. 

In spite of this devotion to duty he always was 
greeted with noisy opposition from the Socialists in 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

On one occasion, after he had been howled down, 
and finally obtained a hearing, he said: ‘‘I regret 
that our country being in such great danger, a unani- 
mous vote of confidence cannot be accorded to us. 
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But when all is said, the opposition of the Socialists 
does not in the least enfeeble the Government. For 
four long years our troops have held their own at 
the front with a line which was steadily being worn 
down. Now a huge body of German soldiers fresh 
from Russia and in good heart come forward to assail 
us. Some retreat was inevitable. From the moment 
when Russia thought that peace could be obtained by 
the simple expression of wishes to that end, we all knew 
that, sooner or later, the enemy would be able to 
release a million of men to fall upon us. That meant 
that such a retirement as we have witnessed must of 
necessity follow. Our men have kept their line un- 
broken against odds of five to one. They have often 
gone sleepless for three days and even four days in 
succession. But our great soldiers have had great 
leaders, and our army as a whole has proved itself 
to be even greater than we could expect. 

““The duties we have to perform here are, in con- 
trast, tame and even petty. All we have to do is to 
keep cool and hold on. The Germans are nothing like 
so clever as they think themselves to be. They have 
but a single device. They throw their entire weight 
into one general assault, and push their advantage 
to the utmost. True they have forced back our line 
of defense. But final success is that which alone 
matters, and that success for us is certain. Give way 
we never shall.’’ 
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‘‘Germany has once more staked her all on one great 
blow, thinking to cow us into abandoning the conflict. 
Her armies have tried this desperate game before. 
They tried it on the Marne, they tried it on the Yser, 
they tried it at Verdun, they tried it elsewhere. But 
they never succeeded, and they never will.’’ 

‘‘Our Allies today are the leading nations of the 
world. They have one and all pledged themselves 
to fight on till victory is within our grasp. The men 
who have already fallen have not fallen in vain. By 
their death they have once more made French history 
a great and noble record. It is now for the living 
to finish the glorious work begun by the dead. 

Even in the short perspective of these few years 
Georges Clemenceau stands forth like a legendary 
hero. Descended in a direct line from the great 
makers of the French Revolution, he has all their 
impetuosity, their fire, their idealism, their courage. 
Like them he appeared upon the scene in the very 
nick of time, just at the most critical moment when 
the slightest wavering amongst the Allies would have 
spelt German’s triumph. He re-galvanized their 
slowly ebbing energy, symbolizing in his own personal- 
ity the soul of France, of a France at war, determined 
to fight to the bitter end, to fling all her men, all 
her resources into the balance, rather than accept 
defeat. 
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That indomitable courage, that energy, bore all 
before them in the allied armies both in England and 
America. Force of circumstances as well as the whole 
bent of his nature made Clemenceau the very pivot 
of the war. He was the incarnation of the great 
struggle and of its victorious end. 


* * * * * * % % * 


Georges Clemenceau has a powerful face with 
marked features, high cheek bones, bushy eyebrows, 
small and strangely piercing eyes, all denoting his 
love of struggle and effort. His manner of speaking 
is abrupt and sharp. The nervous brevity of his 
sentences, the shortness of his expressions make his 
conversation appear like a game of fencing. He has 
always spent much of his time at fencing schools, 
being a dangerous duellist, and the sharp retort of his 
conversation has all the swiftness of the thrust of 
foil and sword. 

And underlying all that combative instinct and 
impetuosity, is a deep undercurrent of idealism and 
human kindness. 

& * * *% % % * * * 

Clemenceau was born in 1841, at Mouilleron-en- 
Pareds in the ‘‘Bocage Vendean’’ not far from Font- 
enay-le-Comte. Vendée is a French Province where 
feelings over political convictions and their struggles 
have always run high. During the French Revolution 
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the Vendeans rebelled, taking arms against the Re- 
public. They were divided into two parties, the 
Whites and Blues, the former being Royalists, the 
latter Republicans. Clemenceau is a Vendean Blue. 
He has inherited his strong love of politics and the 
combative instinct from his native soil. 

His father, a village physician born in 1811, was 
full of memories of the Great Revolution. He handed 
them down to his son, so that one generation only 
separated Clemenceau from the old Vendean Blue, 
his father, which goes far to explain certain traits 
of his political character and personal temperament. 

After having graduated at a Doctor in Paris, where 
his youth was spent in the Latin Quarter, he went to 
London and from thence to America where he passed 
some years, and where he married. He knows America 
well, and has always followed American polities with 
the keenest interest. 

When he returned to Paris at the end of the Second 
Empire, he flung himself into the political struggle 
then going on, with all the ardour of his passionate 
nature. During the siege of Paris and the Subsequent 
period of the ‘‘Paris Commune’’ he was Mayor of 
Montmartre. Immediately after the Franco-Prussian 
war he was made a Deputy to the French Chamber 
from Paris and he voted against peace, and for the 
continuation of the war. He was reelected Deputy 
for Montmartre in 1876. 
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From that time dates the first period of his political 
career; he became leader of the radicals, the most 
dangerous, the most brilliant leader the opposition 
ever had to contend against. He founded a paper 
called ‘‘Lia Justice.’’ His influence as an orator and 
journalist daily grew. For more than twenty years 
he was known as “‘the Great Demolisher’’ of ministries 
and cabinets. His writings and speeches all bore the 
imprint of his abrupt and vigorour nature. His 
was a tongue that lashed, and a mind that carried all 
before it in its own headling impetuosity. 

It would be unfair to believe that this part of 
Clemenceau’s life was merely destructive and nega- 
tive. He was no doubt responsible for the downfall 
of many ministers, but they were for the most part 
men who scarcely deserved a better fate. 

Clemenceau from the first made a determined stand 
against Colonial expeditions. He may have been at 
times somewhat lacking in comprehension and fore- 
sight in assuming that attitude; but that anti-colonial 
mind was derived from two sources. First of all the 
conviction that sooner or later France would be called 
upon to fight against Germany, and needed therefor 
to maintain intact all her resources in men and money. 
Secondly, that French colonial ambition would to a 
dead certainty, lead to rivalry with England, ‘‘and 
all for the benefit of the King of Prussia.’’ 
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One may criticize that anti-colonial attitude, but 
it reposed on a logical basis and formed a political 
doctrine to which Clemenceau has tenaciously stuck 
throughout his long career. 

A political adventurer, General Boulanger, who 
tried to exploit the French nationalist feeling, found 
his most formidable opponent in Clemenceau. More 
than any other, Clemenceau succeeded in showing up 
one who was in reality but a false ‘‘great’’ man, 
getting him out of French politics for the greater 
good of his country. 

During the Boulangist fever as well as during the 
Dreyfus affair, Clemenceau proved a redoubtable 
polemist, gaining fervent admirers, but also bitter 
enemies. 

Great fighter that he was, he ignored the arts of 
circumspection. He struck with all his might, never 
doing or saying things by halves. His enemies united 
against him; ecabals and coalitions were formed to 
combat his influence. Influential newspapers like the 
“‘Petit Journal,’’ (whose editor, Ernest Judet, was 
convicted during the war of being a German agent), 
spent enormous sums of money in their efforts to ruin 
him. In 1893 they at last sueceeded in expelling him 
from Parliament. 

Clemenceau was no longer a Deputy, but his in- 
domitable energy was not in any way diminished. 
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He no longer owned a daily Newspaper, but at once 
began a new life as a political, philosophical, and even 
dramatie writer. 

From that period date most of his books: La Melée 
Sociale; le Grand Pan, (a novel); les Plus Forts, 
(a short play); le voile du Bonheur which was pro- 
duced at the Renaissance Theatre in 1901. Therein 
may be found Clemenceau’s philosophical doctrines, 
his conception of polities and of life. 

At its very outset Clemenceau threw himself body 
and soul into the Dreyfus affair. As editor of 
‘“‘T,’Aurore’’ he played a very prominent part in that 
political and judiciary drama. In a series of daily 
articles, which have since appeared in book form, 
Clemenceau not only showed his brilliant qualities as 
a debater, but also his innate love of justice, his 
philosophical mind, his idealism. 

In 1902 he re-entered the political domain, being 
returned to Parliament by the Department of the 
Var. That election forms another landmark in his 
well-filled existence. It might be termed: Clemenceau 
versus Germany. 

For more than 15 years he found an outlet for his 
superabundant energy in preparing for a more and 
more probable German aggression. He felt that im- 
perialistic Pan-Germanism was a growing danger for 
republican and pacific France. He contributed more 
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than any other to opening peoples eyes to that danger. 
He awakened and goaded the public mind to action. 

In 1905 came a direct menace from Germany to 
France when the Kaiser landed in Tangiers and 
uttered solemn threatening words. He was blackmail- 
ing France so as to punish her for the agreement she 
had concluded with England in the previous year. 
During that critical time Clemenceau carried on an 
admirable campaign in the columns of his paper— 
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‘‘)’Aurore.’’ His articles vibrated with patriotic feel- 
ing and enthusiasm, greatly fortifying public opinion. 
One of those articles ended with this short and pithy 
sentence, very characteristic of the writer, ‘‘Germany 
is offering a yoke to France, but the yoke is not fitted 
for the neck! Ycke or neck, one or the other must 
be broken.”’ 

His articles, his speeches, all rallied public opinion. 
He was made a Minister for the first time in 1906 at 
the age of 65, The following year he was Prime 
Minister. 

A few months after, an ‘‘incident’’ occurred with 
Germany over the ‘‘deserters of Casablaneca.’’ The 
German Consul in that town had publicly coun- 
tenanced the desertion of soldiers of German national- 
ity who had enlisted of their own accord in the Foreign 
Legion. A long campaign of lies and calumny had 
been poisoning German public opinion about the 
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irritating question of the Foreign Legion. Very 
serious consequences might have resulted from that 
incident, but Clemenceau with a provoking firmness 
resisted all the German pretentions. He brought in- 
disputable documents to bear upon the matter openly 
refuting the German charges, and proving that Ger- 
man agents in Casablanea had been guilty of abuse 
of power. The German Government was forced to 
yield. 

In 1911 a crisis of still graver consequence arose :— 
the Agadir Affair. Caillaux was Premier at the time, 
and Clemenceau sided strongly against him deeming 
the concessions made by France to Germany, excessive 
and imprudent. 

Towards the end of that crisis, when the final agree- 
ment between France and Germany was about to be 
ratified by the French Parliament, I remember visit- 
ing Clemenceau in his little apartment in rue 
Franklin. He was exceedingly violent against 
Caillaux and ‘‘his excessive weakness in face of the 
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German pretentions.’’ I remember his saying to me, 
‘‘T would rather cut off my hand than sign such an 
agreement.’’ 

Clemenceau was convinced that Caillaux had acted 
with great feebleness. On the other hand German 
public opinion thought that its Government had made 


too many concessions to France. The whole of the 
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military party with the Crown Prince at its head 
declared that Germany had been greatly humiliated. 
Armaments were increased in Germany by leaps and 
bounds, two new army corps were added to the army 
which was already the most powerful in the world; 
war preparations were feverishly pressed. When all 
was ready the assassination at Sarajevo afforded Ger- 
many the pretext she wanted, and war was declared. 

For more than three years the successive cabinets 
of Viviani, Briand, and Painlevé, directed that war 
in France. Clemenceau was not sparing in his criti- 
cisms of them. However hard and severe those criti- 
cisms may have seemed they were not unjustified. 
There is no denying that grave errors had been made, 
the Allied Governments both at home and abroad 
were not fully enough imbued with the true war 
spirit. Nothing was harder to acquire than the right 
spirit toward the war. It may be said without ex- 
aggeration that the average politician scarcely real- 
ized what it meant. At the beginning of hostilities 
the majority of them believed in letting the soldiers 
fight, and the civilians watch the soldiers fight. 
Whereas the true war spirit was just the opposite. 
In other words, the whole of the nation, soldiers and 
civilians should all be engaged in the war; that all 
their energies, all their resources, moral and material, 
should strain towards one end. 
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Clemenceau was the first to grasp that truth. 

The more eritical the situation, the greater Ger- 
many’s chances for winning the war became, and the 
more public opinion in France turned towards Clemen- 
ceau as to the only man capable of rescuing his 
country in her hour of danger. 

In September 1917, on my return from the Russian 
front where I had been sent as a French officer, I 
called on Clemenceau. Everyone expected that Presi- 
dent Poincaré, would shortly send for Clemenceau 
and ask him to form a Government. 

I gave Clemenceau a detailed account of the state 
of things in Russia. I told him that the Russian 
Army was completely done for, and that in a few 
months, perhaps even in a few weeks, Russia would 
make peace with Germany. 

“*T know all that,’’ said Clemenceau, ‘‘I am going 
to take over the Government under very difficult, 
almost desperate conditions. But my country and 
our Allies have not yet fought to the utmost of their 
strength. They have not yet made the supreme effort, 
for it has never been asked of them! If I take over 
the reins of Government I shall exact that effort of 
my country, and I am convinced that she will respond. 
Every available man shall be sent to the front. That 
is the only way to win the war, and we mean to win 
the war.’’ 
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It was a magnificent and impressive sight, one of 
the most touching I have ever witnessed; to see that 
wonderful old man, worthy of the great revolutionary 
epoch itself, uttering those subline words of hope and 
energy. 

The most extraordinary part of it all was, that he 
did exactly as he had said he would do. 

Like the great revolutionary leaders from whom he 
was directly descended, he realized that before striking 
at the enemies abroad, he must strike at those at 
home. He waged relentless war against the ‘‘De- 
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featists,’’ striking at their head, who was Caillaux. 

It required great pluck, all the audacity of the 
combative instinct, to dare attack Caillaux. He be- 
longed to a parliamentary group of Radical-Socialists, 
which since the elections of 1914 had become the most 
influential in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Caillaux’s imprudenee, his conduct in the Argentine 
Republie at the beginning of the war, and later in 
Italy, almost amounted to criminal offenses. But it 
was hazardous to declare, and difficult to prove, that 
they were criminal actions and violated articles of 
the Penal Code, as such, coming within the jurisdiction 
of a Court of Justice. 

In time of peace Clemenceau might have had some 
hesitation about imprisoning Caillaux, but France was 
at war ; she was engaged in a terrific struggle, a strug- 
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gle for life or death upon whose issue her very ex- 
istence was staked. 

Hence judicial scruples, lawyer’s discussions, and 
magistrates tirades, counted for nothing with Clemen- 
ceau. The war had to be won. Caillaux, and all those 
who shared his opinions, were so many obstacles to 
its victorious continuation. Caillaux maintained 
publicly that victory was impossible, that it would be 
purchased far too dearly, that it was useless and even 
dangerous to go on with so desperate a struggle in 
the vain hope of ever winning it. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, with one bold 
stroke, Clemenceau removed that obstacle. He had 
Caillaux imprisoned, tried, and condemned. 

From that moment everyone knew what to expect. 
It was an event that caused a great stir both at home 
and abroad. 

Tt showed that France was using to the utmost its 
moral and material strength. 

Clemenceau summed up that state of feeling in one 
of his terse, abrupt sentences, so characteristic of 
him: ‘‘I’m making war’’! He would repeat it at all 
times. Meaning, that nothing outside that vast pre- 
occupation of successfully carrying through the war, 
was of the slightest importance to him. 

In acting thus, he was followed in the steps of the 
heroes of the French Revolution. It was another 
trait in his character recalling theirs. 
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Never did he show more indomitable energy, a more 
implacable will than in the spring and summer of 
1918, just after Ludendorf’s victorious offensive all 
along the French front. It was chiefly after the Ger- 
man victory of the Chemin des Dames on May 27th 
that the whole outlook seemed desperate indeed. For 
the first time since the beginning of the war, the 
French armies, that buckler of the Allied Forces, had 
received a terrible setback. One part of the front 
had been forced and a large breech opened that seemed 
a problem indeed for the supreme command of the 
Allies to fill in. In many circles in Paris, more 
particularly amongst the parliamentary ones, always 
easily alarmed, great despondency reigned. 

Marshal Foch was eriticized. He was blamed for 
having allowed his troops to be attacked by surprise, 
for having imprudently exposed the centre of his 
armies. Many clamoured for his dismissal. 

It was during those most.critical days that Clemen- 
ceau showed his greatest strength. The slightest 
wavering on his part, (we may own it now) and all 
would have been lost. Any alteration in the supreme 
command of the Allies might have spelled disaster. 
Clemenceau never wavered, never weakened. Sum- 
ming up all his strength to brave the storm, he called 
upon England to send every available man they had 
to the front, and rushed up the American reinforce- 
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ments. Above all he took the part of Foch against all 
his detractors. 

A few months later that energy received its reward. 
The war was won, It is to those weeks that history 
will refer when speaking of him. 


What is the essence of that combative spirit, that 
unlimited confidence that rises above all weakness 
knowing no despondency ? 

Just as with the founders of the French Revolution, 
it is derived from a deep sense of patriotic feeling, 
and the idea that love of one’s native land should 
predominate all else, that all man’s possessions here 
below, even life itself, should be willingly sacrificed 
to country. 

That is the essence of the doctrine dominating the 
French Revolutionists. Theirs was above all a spirit 
of self-abnegation and sacrifice. Individual man was 
of no account. The only thing that mattered was 
patriotism ; the spirit which holds succeeding genera- 
tions in one chosen spot of the Earth, labouring and 
struggling to hand down to future generations the 
sacred heritage of love of country. 

When. it attains to such imperious eights this 
spirit of sacrifice becomes one of purely religious feel- 
ing, capable of accomplishing miracles. Love of 
country in Clemenceau’s eyes signifies love for a land 
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that is free, republican and democratic; here again 
can be traced the influence of his French Revolution- 
ary ancestors. He is firm in the belief that a country 
like France which has for years endeavored to be 
governed by representatives, freely chosen, is more 
worth while than a country like Germany, that has 
allowed itself to be docilely, servilely governed by its 
rulers. The patriotism of the one is of higher, purer 
substance, than that of the other, for the simple reason 
that man’s dignity is on a higher level in a free 
country, than in an autocracy. 

The love and passion for struggle, the cult of liberty 

and democracy,—such are the chief points in Clemen- 
ceau’s political doctrine. 
- His philosophical doctrines are borrowed entirely 
from the sages and philosophers of the last century, 
—Auguste Comte, and John Stuart Mill. Clemenceau 
is a positivist. He has the same faith in science that 
he has in democracy. But that positivism glows and 
radiates with the warmth of the idealism which is 
the predominant feature of the French statesmen who 
were the artisans of the Revolution of 1848. 

They loved mankind; and were convinced that in 
spite of all, notwithstanding a thousand obstacles, 
mankind was ever tending towards a higher and better 
destiny. 

There is a great deal of idealism in Clemenceau’s 
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nature. Not to know that side of his character is not 
to know the real Clemenceau at all. It truly radiates 
in his deep sympathy towards all suffering humanity. 

Clemenceau has expressed that philosophical turn 
of mind in one of his books, the finest he has ever 
written, called ‘‘Le Grand Pan.’’ He heads the pre- 
face with the well known sentence taken from Renan’s 
“St. Paul,’’—-‘‘Life means giving one’s blossom, then 
one’s fruit; what more can it give?’’ 

Clemenceau gives Plutarch’s anecdote about the 
Grecian travellers who were sailing on the Ionian Sea 
when they heard, or fancied they heard, when nearing 
the Island of Paxos, the words reechoed again by the 
echoes ‘‘Great Pan is dead.’’ | 

He sums up in these pages his whole conception of 
life, the outcome of all he has read, thought about, 
observed. He gives the impressions of his native 
Vendée, with its sea-beaten shores, where during his 
long life of ups and downs, he always returns to gain 
renewed vigor and strength. Leaving the country he 
turns to the city, particularly to Paris where he has 
spent so many years of his life, showing the city’s 
landscapes, its dramas, its seamy side of life, with its 
prostitution, its police courts, scenes of Montmartre, 
the working men and women of its suburbs, its 


prisons, even its scaffold. 
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Clemenceau’s whole world is to be found in this 
book. 

*% * * 

I have insisted upon Clemenceau’s political and 
philosophical qualities, it now remains to examine his 
defects. 

No modern statesman can hope to accomplish a 
lasting work, can hope to be really great, unless he 
has mastered, at least to a certain extent, the problems 
of economics. 

For it is the economic problems that govern the 
world. All its upheavals, its revolutions, its wars, 
inevitably end in economic solutions. 

Now, Clemenceaw belongs to a generation, to a 
formation of mind, that was almost totally ignorant 
of that subject. It appears almost non-exsstent to 
him. 

Toward the end of the war, when victory seemed 
almost a certainty, he was implored to give his at- 
tention without further delay, to the solving of the 
terrible financial problems that could not fail to ac- 
cumulate at the end of the war; reparations, inter- 
allied debts, ete. 

With his customary abruptness Clemenceau dis- 
missed the subject, saying, ‘‘I’m making war! I can- 
not be bothered with anything else! Let us first win 
the war, all the rest can be quite easily settled.’’ 
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The Allies won the war. 

Unfortunately for them, the peace, with its financial 
problems, was not so easily settled. 

If at the present moment Europe is floundering 
amid a thousand difficulties of all kinds, it is partly 
owing to that negligence by Clemenceau of the 
economie questions of the world. 

That ignorance, or rather disregard for the science 
of economies is not confined to Clemenceau alone. 
The same reproach might be made to all the other 
statesmen who collaborated with him in the drawing 
up of the Treaty of Versailles. 

It is one of the great misfortunes of the present age. 
Every day sees economic, commercial, and industrial 
questions that outrank in importance the purely 
political or diplomatic ones. It was not so a hundred 
or even fifty years ago. The most important and 
essential points in the composition of a Treaty at 

‘that time were the limiting of the boundaries; the 
conferring of a province or town on a certain State. 
Nowadays the changing of boundary lines plays quite 
a secondary part, and by far the most important 
business is concerned with the economic relations be- 
tween nations, their debts, their exchange, ete. 

The most startling of paradoxes lies in the fact that 
all the great treaties drawn up after the greatest war 
of modern times, were negotiated and compiled accord- 
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ing to the old methods of fifty and even a hundred 
years ago. Experts and technicians were no doubt 
consulted upon the matter, but in addition to the fact 
that many were chosen on purely political grounds, 
without regard to their professional capacities, their 
advice was often discarded when dealing with ques- 
tions of the most vital interest to the world at large. 
The most important decisions were often made by the 
statesmen themselves, who were ill fitted, both by 
temperament and training, to deal with the intricate 
problems they had to solve. 
* * * 

Clemenceau is a great writer and in his own way, 
a great speaker. Both his style and eloquence bear 
the imprint of his peculiarly combative temperament. 

By far his best articles were written in the heat of 
controversy, during the Dreyfus affair, for instance, 
when dealing with home affairs ; in the Franeo-German 
crises, when dealing with foreign ones. . 

He was one of the men who, during the Dreyfus 
affair, contributed most towards the final triumph of 
justice and truth, throwing himself body and soul 
into the fray. . 

For years he was always on the war-path, always 
ready to attack, alternately aiming terrible blows, now 
to the reactionary ‘‘Right,’’ and, now to the socialist 
Mele” 
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The same is true of his oratorical powers. He can- 
not control himself, but must carry all before him, 
and grapple with his enemy. Always he must fight 
someone, or demolish something. 

Humor and wit are favorite weapons of his. He 
is a past-master in the use of both. His witty sallies 
and sayings are always made on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and pass into proverbs. They are terrible 
thrusts, often ferocious, often cynical. 

The witty humorous side of his character is very 
pronounced. It is what adds so much spice to his 
conversation, so much charm to his manner. 


* * * 


When one studies the lives of French Statesmen 
throughout the centuries, one notices that they may 
be divided into two distinct categories. On the one 
hand the men who used to be known as the ‘‘Legists,”’ 
in other words, men of juridical tendencies and train- 
ing; on the other, the men of action and fighting 
instinct. 

Poincaré admirably illustrates the first type of man ; 
no one could better represent the second than 
Clemenceau. 

It would be difficult indeed to find two men more 
diametrically opposed, whether in mind, habits or 
temperament. 
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The first is cold, even of freezing aspect, precise, 
fastidious and dry. He never leaves anything to 
chance. When he undertakes to do a thing, he studies 
it; compiles volumes about the matter, piling up notes 
more often than not, all done in his own hand-writing. 

Those are the qualities, the methods of work, of 
lawyers who have a perfect passion for accumulating 
written documents, drawing all their arguments from 
them, and never formulating an assertion unless able 
immediately to produce the written proof thereof. 

Clemenceau has, on the contrary, the most supreme 
contempt for the lawyer’s written documents, argu- 
ments, and methods. He looks upon their jargon as 
perfectly useless, if not dangerous. For him nothing 
is of any account save mankind and life, the essential 
point being to remain in close touch with both. What 
is the use of burdening oneself with piles of documents 
that only serve to complicate matters without really 
helping to find a solution for them? One must rise 
above such trivial things, such mere detail, and view 
matters from a higher plane, and when difficulties 
arise, settle them man to man, after interviewing the 
chief person concerned. 

That was Clemenceau’s method during the Peace 
Congress. It was likewise Lloyd George’s, who also 
professes to share the former’s horror for bundles of 
papers and documents. 
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That was one of the reasons why, in spite of in- 
evitable friction and discussion, these two men get 
on so well together. They have striking resemblances 
of character. Both have the same spontaneity, are 
quick and even impetuous. Neither is given to being 
fastidious nor heeding formalities. Both go straight 
for the obstacle, trying to overcome it after their own 
fashion, discarding all else. That disregard for 
documentation and notes was without causing serious 
inconvenience. It was responsible for irresolution, 
forgetfulness and much disorder. For example, no 
minutes, or official reports were kept of the many 
meetings of the Council of Five (Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, Wilson, the Italian and Japanese representa- 
tives) where the gravest interests of the world were 
settled. Which means that there remains no trace 
of them now. It was Penelope’s web all over again, 
the work done the day before often running the risk 
of being all undone the next day! 

A man like Poinearé has a distinct horror for such 
methods, or rather the lack of them. That is why 
he could never get on with Lloyd George. No sooner 
did he come into power than he made it clear that he 
intended substituting an exchange of notes, the tradi- 
tional procedure of Diplomacy, to these erratic con- 
ferences that periodically took place in France, Eng- 
land and Italy. That simple proposal provoked Lloyd 
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George’s anger, for he detests anything in the shape 
of a note, and still more anything resembling a 
Diplomat. 

Poincaré, who is above all, a Jurist, has an inborn 
respect for all that is formal, precise, and constitu- 
tional. 

As President of the Republic during the war, he 
often deeply deplored the strict limitations of his 
powers as Head of the Nation, bound by the tradition 
of French Law, that prevents any encroaching of the 
President upon the prerogatives of the all-powerful 
Cabinet. He deplored it, but accepted it, not as has 
been unjustly said, through weakness of character, 
but simply because he did not think it right to act 
otherwise. 

The Law for him is the Law. It is a sacred obli- 
gation. The Head of the State like other citizens, 
even more so than others, ought to respect it. 

It must be frankly admitted that a man like 
Clemenceau would not let any such scruples embarrass 
him. He would have swept them aside; taking the 
liberty of actually wielding a power that it was not 
his legally to do. He showed that plainly when he 
had Caillaux imprisoned. 

Publie opinion, that had during the war felt the 
necessity for a strong government, would most cer- 
tainly have let him do as he wished. 
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Nothing proves, however, that once the war over, 
it would not have rebelled. 

What happened to Clemenceau at the time of the 
Presidential elections when he was defeated by M. 
Deschanel, plainly showed what would have happened. 
The majority in the House voted against him, chiefly 
because, (apart from all other reasons of electioneer- 
ing intrigue) Clemenceau’s somewhat scornful refusal 
to frankly stand for the election shocked a certain 
number of Deputies and Senators. He had seemed 
to put himself above all forms and ceremonies, im- 
plying that he considered himself indispensable and 
therefore not needing to stand for the election. 

Parliamentary people all the world over, hate the 
indispensable man. When, called to power by excep- 
tional circumstances, such a one does appear upon the 
scene, they never fail to get rid of him as soon as 
_ things return to normal. 

That is what happened with Clemenceau. 

%* % * 

Men of the Clemenceau stamp are made to rule in 
moments of exceptional stress. They govern with an 
iron hand, being far less preoccupied about the means 
employed, than the results obtained. Something must 
be accomplished at any cost. It is not of the slightest 
importance to them that, to achieve their ends, they 
are obliged to act in diametrically opposite fashion 
to custom, tradition, and even the law itself. 
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It is because men of that stamp appear at the 
opportune moment, that their country emerges victor- 
ious from a great crises. 

It is the fashion just now for people to laugh at 
and criticize Democracy, to speak slightingly, even 
scornfully of it. 

They talk about the failure of the Parliamentary 
system, of universal Suffrage, ete. Democracy no 
doubt is not free from faults. It is not, to be sure a 
perfect form of government. It is, however, the best 
that has as yet been found, or rather, the least ob- 
jectionable up to now. One of the great advantages 
of such a regime, one of its vast superiorities over 
the system of monarchical rule is that it produces 
ereat leaders who save their country in its hour of 
need. 

In the United States there was Lincoln, in France, 
Clemenceau. 


GENERAL JAN C. SMUTS 
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IDEALIST STATESMANSHIP 


By ALFRED G. GARDINER 


T IS a remarkable phenomenon that the man to 

whom the British Government and the British 
Empire have looked for a long series of military and 
diplomatic services during and since the War should 
be the man who was one of the most resourceful and 
daring enemies of Great Britain during the Boer 
War of 1899 to 1902. The reason for the change in 
his attitude has often been powerfully stated by 
General Smuts himself. 

Speaking in London at a South African luncheon 
in October, 1923, General Smuts said: ‘‘Small and 
comparatively unimportant as we are among the 
nations of the world, we have yet a rich and unique 
experience in the sort of trouble through which 
Europe is now passing. We also had our age-long 
contention between the white races in South Africa, 
which culminated in a great war, with all its horrors 
of loss and suffering. We also had our devastated 
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area, which covered not merely a small strip of our 
own land, but practically the whole of the interior of 
South Africa. Defeated, broken, utterly exhausted, 
my little people also had to bow to the will of the 
conqueror. But it was not an impossible peace. The 
war was not continued in another form after the 
peace. The Boers were not treated as moral pariahs 
and outcasts. Decent human relations were re- 
established, and a spirit of mutual understanding 
grew up. The human atmosphere improved until in 
the end simple human fellow feelings solved the prob- 
lems which had proved too difficult for statesmanship. 

‘‘Four or five years after the conclusion of the war 
a new settlement was come to, based on mutual trust 
and friendship between the races. And South Africa 
today is perhaps the most outstanding witness in the 
realm of politics to the value of a policy of give and 
take, of moderation and generosity, of trust and 
friendship, applied to the affairs of men. What wis- 
dom and moderation could achieve in Africa. they 
ean also achieve in Europe. Let us have faith in the 
great human principles and values, and our faith will 
not be brought to confusion. Human nature is the: 
same in all continents, and what could be done for’: 
the descendants in Africa can surely also be done for’: 
the parent peoples in Europe.’’ (Cheers. ) 

General Smuts brings to the European problem: 
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other things beside this fundamental experience. He 
brings a trained legal mind, superlative courage, and 
a complex and, on the surface, contradictory mixture 
of human sympathy and cold, deliberate judgment. 
Intellect is the controlling partner in his case, and, 
as there is nothing which the average man suspects 
more than intellectual strerigth, General Smuts has 
not been without enemies in his brilliant career. 


Jan Christian Smuts was the son of a Dutch 
farmer in the Malmesbury district of the Cape Colony. 
When he was eight years old the family were estab- 
lished on a grain farm at Klipfontein. Until he was 
twelve he ran wild on the farm, helping with the 
poultry, the cattle and the horses, and then was sent 
to school in Riebeek village. He rapidly made up 
for lost time, proceeded to Stellenbosch College, where 
on the occasion of an official visit from Cecil Rhodes, 
he was chosen to be the spokesman of the College. 
In due course he took a brilliant degree in the Cape 
University and won the Ebden scholarship, which 
enabled him to go to Cambridge University, England, 
to study law. He was entered at Christ’s College, 
and there established a record by being placed senior 
in both parts of the Law Tripos in the same term. 
Then he won the gold medal and the George Long 
prize for Roman Law and Jurisprudence. At the 
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Middle Temple he was equally distinguished, and 
received in 1894 a special prize for constitutional 
law (English and Colonial) and legal history. 

This hard mental training was to stand him in 
good stead when he came to one of the great tasks 
of his life, a share in framing the constitution of 
South Africa. But when he returned from England 
and established himself in Capetown at the Bar he 
was not at first particularly successful, and, like many 
another young lawyer, eked out his meagre earnings 
by journalism. At that time he was slight, delicate- 
looking, and his delivery was hesitating and diffident. 

He entered political life as a supporter of Mr. 
Hofmeyr, who was then in close touch with Cecil 
Rhodes. His first important speech was made in the 
Town Hall at Kimberley in defence of the Glen Grey 
Act, which proposed to encourage the native to work 
by remitting taxation to those who did. He main- 
tained the contention, familiar enough in the Trans- 
vaal but not then popular in the Cape Colony, where 
it was regarded as retrograde, that there could be 
no sort of real equality between the white and black 
races. ‘‘Unless the white race closes its ranks,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the position will soon become untenable in 
the face of the overwhelming majority of prolific 
barbarism.’’ 
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It must not be supposed that Advocate Smuts was 
anything but a keen Afrikander because he spoke 
in favour of the proposals of Mr. Rhodes, for Rhodes 
was at that time in close association with the Dutch 
leaders. When the Jamieson Raid came the young 
Dutch advocate felt the defection of Rhodes intensely 
and bitterly, left the Bar at Capetown, and went to 
Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal, to practise 
there. He did not take part in any of the famous 
cases of those years, but he won a considerable reputa- 
tion. On the political situation he was silent. His 
disillusion had been complete and devastating. On 
general domestic questions he had no sympathy 
with the conservative views which dominated Het 
Volk, and found their expression in President Kruger. 
But when the issue between Chamberlain and Kruger 
was joined he took his stand unhesitatingly by his 
own people. He made a series of speeches through- 
out the Transvaal towns attacking Rhodes, and was 
marked out as one of the leaders of the Dutch re- 
sistance. 

His age—he was only 28—prevented him from 
being made State Secretary in succession to Dr. Leyds, 
and it was only after President Kruger had imposed 
his views—as he knew how to do when he pleased—on 
a refractory Volksraad that young Smuts became 
State Attorney and the President’s right hand man 
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in drafting the documents exchanged with the British 
Government in the quarrel which led to war. He also 
had something to do with the preparation of the in- 
dictment of British rule known as ‘‘A Century of 
Wrong,’’ of which his opponents have since made 
great capital. In a passage in that book he called for | 
a united South Africa under the Vierkleur flag. This 
was no part of the official policy of the Boer Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal, which wanted to be allowed to 
manage its own affairs and not to be bothered with a 
great ‘‘Uitlander’’ population such as that of the 
Colony and of Natal. But the truth is that Advocate 
Smuts belonged to the new generation. He saw even 
then that without unity South Africa was lost, and 
at that crisis the Vierkleur flag seemed to be a possi- 
bility, for the Raid and its sequel had alienated the 
Dutch people of the Cape Colony as well as those of 
the Transvaal and the Free State from English rule. 

When war was declared the State Attorney left his 
desk and his papers and started for Ladysmith on a 
train which also conveyed some of the big Boer guns 
that were to be directed on that harassed city. From 
‘that day began his close association with General 
Botha—one of the most fruitful collaborations of our 
time. Botha had the large and simple humanity, the 
breadth of appeal, the power of inspiring confidence. 
Smuts had quick intuitive intelligence and:a vast ¢a- 
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pacity for hard brain work. It used to be said in 
later days that Botha sat all day before a clean sheet 
of blotting paper, while General Smuts’s desk was 
loaded with a mountain of papers and blue books. 
Both men had courage in a remarkable degree. 
General Sir Jan Hamilton says of General Smuts: 
‘“Smuts has the double dose of courage; the strategi- 
eal courage which conceives and the tactical courage 
which executes. Smuts, of all others, was the man 
who urged old Joubert to storm Ladysmith, an opera- 
tion which, because Joubert delayed it too long, broke 
itself into fragments against Caesar’s Camp and 
Waggon Hill.’’ And, describing his later exploits in 
the war, he says: ‘‘ Always on the offensive, always 
for the attack when a fair chance offered; resourceful 
he is, persuasive and full of ideas. But it is his 
courage which makes the man—his sheer courage.”’ 
Nevertheless his valour was tempered with the wari- 
ness which British soldiers learned to associate with 
Boer mentality, and which he owed to hig Dutch par- 
entage and traditions. In the early days of the war 
Botha, De Wet and Delarey were the names which 
the English learned to know and to hear with some 
apprehension. Presently a fourth began to attract 
notice, that of Jan Smuts, a young man of 30. ‘‘Keep’ 
your eye on Smuts,’’ said one who had known him at 
Cambridge. ‘‘He is one of the most brilliant men of 
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the new generation—lawyer, philosopher, man of let- 
ters, man of action, subtle, far-seeing, fearless. He 
will be dangerous. He will go far.’’ 

Events proved the accuracy of the forecast. His 
operations in the Western Transvaal and his raids into 
Cape Colony itself were conspicuous among the later 
features of the struggle. He had many narrow es- 
capes in the Transvaal. When he obtained permission 
to raid the Colony he slipped across the Orange River 
in company with other columns. At Tarkastad, sur- 
rounded by the British forces, he rushed the 17th 
Lancers, and fought his way through. His column 
continued to exist by being constantly on the move. 
No one ever knew where it was going to turn up next. 
One of its records was 700 miles in the space of five 
weeks. It was he who, in an attack on a British 
armoured train made Mr. Churchill prisoner. He 
himself described to me that dashing episode—how 
he noticed a ‘‘fiery-headed youth’’ who seemed the 
soul of the defence, how when the battle was over and 
the train was captured that same fiery-headed youth 
came to him and claimed the privileges of a war cor- 
respondent, how he firmly told him that he could not 
have it both ways, that he had been the cause of all 
the trouble and must take his share of the penalties. 
‘‘And now,”’ he said, ‘‘I have been to the Colonial 
Office to see my prisoner of other days and talk over 
the time when we fought on the veldt.”’ 
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At a luncheon given in 1917 in the gallery of the 
House of Lords to General Smuts, Lord French was 
one of the speakers. ‘‘I prefer to choose,’’ he said, 
‘“as an illustration of his military genius, that part of 
the eampaign of which he had the sole responsibility, 
and in which I had the best reason to feel and ap- 
preciate his power and ability as an opponent. ‘If 
you be a great general,’ said Sulla to Marius, ‘come 
and fight me.’ ‘If you be a great general,’ replied 
Marius to Sulla, ‘compel me to fight you.’ I say, 
without hesitation, that day after day, week after 
week, month after month, our distinguished guest, 
with every disadvantage in the way of numbers, arms, 
transport, equipment and supply, eluded all my at- 
tempts to bring him to decisive action, and impressed 
me far more than any opponent I have ever met with 
his power as a great commander and a leader of men.”’ 

General Smuts replied by telling a story of a nar- 
row escape from Lord French’s attentions. ‘‘On one 
oceasion,’’ he said, ‘‘I remember, I was surrounded in 
a nasty block of mountains by Lord French. I was 
face to face practically with disaster. Nothing was 
left for me but the most diligent scouting to find a 
way out. I did some of the scouting myself, with a 
small party. I ventured into a place which looked 
promising and which bore the appropriate name of 
Murderer’s Gap. I am sorry to say I was the only 
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man who came alive out of that gap. At night I came 
out of the mountains to the railway. It was a very 
dark night, and my small force was on the point of 
crossing the railway when we heard that a train was 
coming. The train passed, and we stood alongside 
and looked on. Later we heard that Lord French was 
in that train. He might have been my guest and a 
very embarrassing guest too.”’ 

But if he was a fearless and ingenious leader of 
guerilla warfare he remained the man of hard think- 
ing and hard study, so that during the difficult early 
years of the peace he was just as much a pillar of his 
country as in war. When further resistance was 
hopeless in face of the overwhelming strength of the 
British forces and the leaders met at Vereeniging to 
make an end of the war General Smuts addressed 
that conference in moving words. He said: 

‘Comrades, we decided to stand to the bitter end. 
Let us now, like men, admit that that end has come 
for us, come in a more bitter shape than we ever 
thought. For each one of us death would have 
been a sweeter and a more welcome end than the 
one we shall now have to face. But we bow to God’s 
will. The future is dark, but we shall not relin- 
quish our courage and our hope and faith in God. 

No one will ever convince me that the unparalleled 

sacrifices laid on the altar of freedom by the Afri- 
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kander people will be vain and futile. The war of 
freedom for South Africa has been fought, not only 
for the Boers, but for the whole people of South 
Africa. The result of that struggle we leave in _ 
God’s hand. Perhaps it is His will to lead the peo- 
ple of South Africa through defeat and humilia- 
tion, yea, even through the valley of the shadow of 
death, to a better future, and a brighter one.’’ 


The close association formed with General Botha in 
the field continued in peace, and during the years that 
followed General Smuts was Botha’s right hand man 
and lieutenant. General Botha bore a great. name in 
the world; he made a more direct appeal to the mind; 
his was a simpler and more engaging personality. 
But he himself would have been the first to admit his 
intellectual debt to General Smuts. The position was 
a very difficult one. There was one issue which domi- 
nated other domestic questions at that time—Chinese 
labour in the mines. But the English Government 
would not listen to the protests of the Boers; Lord 
Milner believed the mine owners when they said that 
without that labour the gold mining industry of 
Johannesburg would perish. 

When Mr. Chamberlain visited Pretoria in 1903 
General Smuts was put up as the Boer spokesman. 
Addressing the Colonial Secretary through an inter- 
preter he dwelt on the loyalty of the Boers to author- 
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ity. ‘‘We now come to our new Government,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and offer them our loyalty, but we ask them 
again to think what we have been, that we have been 
_a free people, the freest in the world.’’ But for the 
most part, General Smuts, who had resumed his prac- 
tice in Pretoria as an advocate, kept silence. When 
Botha, Delarey and Smuts were offered seats in the 
nominated Legislative Council of the Transvaal they 
refused. They did not choose to plage themselves in a 
position where they would be held partially respon- 
sible for a government they could in no way control. 

So they went quietly to their tasks and Smuts, to 
quote the words of a much quoted letter, ‘‘read the 
Critique of Pure Reason and watered his roses.’’ His 
home outside Pretoria was, and is, a very happy one. 
The family tie is a strong one among the Boers, and 
General Smuts is a son of his race in this as in other 
respects. 

As long as his father lived he was a constant visitor 
to the old home. Before the war he had married a 
Miss Krige of Klipfontein, but during the whole of 
the Boer War General and Mrs. Smuts met only onee, 
at Standerton. She was not interned, but was allowed 
to retire to Natal. When they returned to their home 
they found it intact, but it had been used for quarters 
for the officers and soldiers of the British Army, and 
General Smuts would show where the leaves of the 
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books of his valuable library had been torn out to 
serve as pipe lighters.. Since those days he has built 
himself a new house at the top of a kloof, a simple 
place on bungalow lines with a wide stoop. There he 
has a farm which is a model of its kind, though with- 
out any kind of elaboration. 

This quiet life was not to last for long. In 1905 he 
went to London. It is generally stated that during 
this visit he convinced Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
and Mr. Asquith that the Dutch would be loyal to the 
British flag if self-government was granted. How- 
ever that may be General Botha and he, after his re- 
turn from London, began a campaign in the. Trans- 
vaal on the subjects of Chinese labour and the domi- 
nation of the mining magnates. This campaign was 
misrepresented in the British. press, but throughout 
Smuts did as a matter of fact preach the doctrine of 
conciliation and cooperation between the two races 
which had been his text before the war broke out, and 
which was only interrupted by the war. When the 
first responsible Government was formed in the Trans- 
vaal in 1907 General Botha was Prime Minister, and 
Smuts was Colonial Secretary (home secretary) in his 
- eabinet. One of their first pieces of work was the 
repatriation of the Chinese coolies employed in the 
mines, and they set to work at once on it. 

On one point the Colonial Secretary did not sueceed 
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entirely in imposing his will, and he never has quite 
succeeded. He could not overcome the difficulties 
with Mr. Gandhi and the Indian immigrants in the 
Transvaal. Eventually he made a compromise with 
the Indians already resident on the sound reasoning 
that you could not, if you would, imprison them all, 
and that therefore the only thing was to come to terms 
with them. But that controversy is still not healed, 
and the exclusion of immigrants from India to South 
Africa and to places where the South African Gov- 
ernment has influence is one of the difficult questions 
which the recent Imperial Conference failed to solve. 

But the cooperation between Botha and Smuts was 
most fruitful when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
in the teeth of the opposition of Lord Milner, High 
Commissioner in South Africa, and in spite of the 
fears and misgivings of some of his own colleagues, 
decided to give self-government to South Africa. A 
constitution had to be drafted which would secure 
lasting peace and cooperation between the two white 
races, which would not affront the sturdy inde- 
pendence but would assuage the bitterness of the 
Boer population, and would yet not seem to the 
Britishers like a surrender to the late enemy or allow 
them to feel that an undue proportion of power lay 
in the hands of those enemies. 
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It was a hard task. The men who worked on that 
settlement included some of the best brains of South 
Africa. Among them were General Botha, Mr. Mer- 
riman, Dr. Starr Jameson, and M. de Villiers, the 
most famous of South African jurists, and others. 
But, by common consent, the honours rested with 
General Smuts. 

In that immense work his acute and subtle brain 
was supreme. He was the intellectual inspiration of 
the Convention. There was no conflict that he could 
not resolve, no knot so hard that he could not untie 
it, no problem too delicate for his deft handling. The 
Convention would come to a dead impasse. Here was 
no way through, here the whole scheme seemed to fall 
to pieces. And, lo, General Smuts appeared next 
morning with his cunningly contrived solution, and 
once more the machine of negotiation rumbled for- 
ward, oiled by the large benignity of General Botha, 
its way made clear by the fertile and constructive 
genius of his lieutenant. 

General Smuts had fought like a brave man to the 
bitter end for the cause of that nationalism in which 
he had been reared, but now that the end -had come 
- he accepted the consequences as boldly as he had re- 
sisted them before, and turned all the energies of his 
powerful mind to healing the wounds of war and to 
building up a South African confederation from 
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which all bitterness should be purged. He became 
the architect of a constitution which is held to be the 
best model of such an instrument the world offers; 
and in the stormy years of the European War and the 
subsequent peace he has worked it in circumstances 
of almost unparalleled difficulty with a wisdom and 
an inflexibility which have made the concession of 
self-government to South Africa the most shining 
chapter in the history of the British Empire. 

Even at this time General Smuts was regarded with 
some suspicion in South Africa. He displeased the 
narrower Boer partisans because he had himself no 
exclusive nationalism and because his mind was not 
confined by party shibboleths. On the one hand, he 
was too liberal for an agrarian party, essentially con- 
servative. On the other, he was thought by the Eng- 
lish to be a dangerously clever man who might be 
playing some deep game against them. The mem- 
ories of the Boer War were not yet effaced. 

It was the task of the new Government of the 
Union to efface those hatreds and to foster a new 
national South African sense in place of the old pro- 
vinecial patriotism of the Cape Colony, the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State and Natal. The process of 
fusion was accompanied by many setbacks. The first 
Cabinet of the Union with General Botha at its head, 
stood between a narrow Hertzogism on the one hand 
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and the extreme Unionists on the other, and General 
Smuts, who held the portfolio of Defence together 
with two others, was the man who had to devise the 
series of compromises necessary under the circum- 
stances. Those compromises, as in the ease of the 
education question in the Free State, were in the end 
generally assured through the great personal influence 
of General Botha. 

At the end of 1912 General Hertzog was forced to 
leave the Government, and the hard-won unity of the 
Dutch Party was destroyed. He retained, as events 
were to show, a following among the ‘‘back-veldt’’ 
Boers, who continued to support his narrow and ex- 
elusive racial prejudices and exploited the circum- 
stances of the war to offer armed resistance to the 
State. 

Then there were acute Labour troubles on the Rand, 
accompanied by disturbances which bore a revolu- 
tionary complexion. These disturbances were put 
down with an iron hand. General Smuts asked the 
Governor General for the use of Imperial troops. 
The troops fired on the crowd. There were many 
casualties, and the interference of the military was 
followed by outrage and arson. The position was 
worse than ever when on July 5, 1913 Generals Botha 
and Smuts rode into the town without an escort, and 
met first the mine owners and then the miners’ 
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leaders. One of the men, afterwards deported, says 
that he threatened the two generals with death at the 
point of the revolver if another shot was fired in the 
Streets. But Botha and Smuts were not the men to 
be terrified with threats. In any case a ‘‘treaty’’ was 
signed, and the riots ceased. 

It was a patched-up peace, and in January 1914 
there was a strike on the railways which threatened 
the security of the country, and the miners came out 
again. A general strike was called. Again General 
Smuts went to Johannesburg. General Delarey was 
instructed to turn his guns on the men’s headquarters, 
and they surrendered. The leaders were arrested and 
deported. The defence for this summary action was 
the danger of revolution in the presence of a large 
native population, but there was more than a little 
uneasiness in many quarters at the methods adopted. 
In the long arguments in Parliament which followed 
the Minister retained his cool and bland manner and 
got his Indemnity Bill. But Labour remained un- 
pacified. 

His main preoccupation during these early years 
was with the organization of defence. He held other 
portfolios, eventually shouldering the Treasury, but 
he was especially concerned with providing South 
Africa with an army which could be used for the de- 
fence of her frontiers. He consistently and sensibly 
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deprecated the establishment of a ‘‘tin-pot’’ navy, for 
he was too well-informed not to realize that the shores 
of South Africa could be protected by the Imperial 
Navy and by that alone. But he was determined to 
see a strong military force available against any pos- 
sible invader; and the elaborate Defence Act which 
he carried through the Legislature and then adminis- 
tered resulted in the establishment of the force which 
proved so efficient in the World War. 

While many domestic questions were still unsolved 
came the news that the Empire was at war. A large 
section of the political adherents of Botha and Smuts 
did not love the British Empire. They desired the 
impracticable; they wanted complete separation, and 
the war seemed to them to offer the opportunity for 
breaking the British connection. But the Prime Min- 
ister and his lieutenant were loyal in the spirit and 
the letter to the Constitution they had helped to 
make. For them the old animosities were buried; 
their Government was a government within the Em- 
pire. Their wholehearted acceptance of the British 
case was never in doubt. General Smuts’s oppor- 
tunity for plain speech came when one of the Boer 
generals, General Beyers, asked to be allowed to re- 
sign his commission rather than go to fight for the 
Imperial cause in German South-West Africa. ‘‘I 
cannot conceive,’’ Smuts wrote, ‘‘anything more fatal 
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and humiliating than a policy of lip loyalty in fair 
weather and of neutrality and pro-Germen sentiment 
in days of stress and storm.’’ 

In that spirit he maintained his support of the 
British Government, and undertook the task of driv- 
ing the Germans from their position in South-West 
Africa and later from German East Africa. But it 
would be a mistake to assume that it was a sense of 
loyalty to an agreement alone which governed the 
thought and activities of General Smuts in those 
stirring years. His capacious mind had passed out of 
the narrow orbit of nationalism into the larger atmos- 
phere of world ideas. He saw that in modern condi- 
tions a rigid nationalist isolation was an impossible 
policy, and that the easy yoke of the British Common- 
wealth offered the best security for the peaceful de- 
velopment of his country. I have reason to know, too, 
how largely his attitude during the war was influenced 
by his fear that a German victory would lead to the 
militarization of the African native. It is not diffi- 
cult to conceive the feelings with which, having spent 
himself so ungrudgingly to avert that danger, he now 
sees vast tracts of the African continent converted 
into recruiting grounds for the French army, and the 
natives fleeing to the neighbouring territory to escape 
a service that, in Europe at all events, kills them 
like flies. 
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Before the year 1914 was out Maritz and De Wet 
were in open rebellion against the South African Gov- 
ernment, and the Dutch were split in their allegiance. 
The rebels found a certain amount of support among 
the.Boer farmers of the Free State and the Transvaal, 
especially among their old brothers in arms of the 
Boer War. It was not from the military point of 
view a difficult thing to crush the rebellion. The rebel 
commanders had not realized the difference in the 
means of communication since the War of 1899-1902; 
they had not allowed for the motor and wireless. And 
they had against them, not Imperial troops strange to 
the veldt, but Afrikanders who knew all the ruses of 
Colonial warfare. But the danger of outraging feel- 
ing among the Boers who remained loyal was very 
great, and the Government dealt gently, too gently in 
the opinion of some, with the rebels. In one case Gen- 
eral Smuts acted with severity, and his action, justi- 
fiable by the ordinary laws of war, was very severely 
eriticised. Joseph Fourie declined to surrender, and 
after an engagement in which there were several 
casualties, was taken prisoner by Colonel N. J. Pre- 
torius. He was shot in the Pretoria prison on 
Dingaan’s Day. General Smuts signed the death war- 
rant, and was subjected to violent attacks in conse- 
quenee. But in the majority of cases the leaders were 
amnestied. 
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The campaign which, after the suppression of the 
rebellion, Generals Botha and Smuts undertook in 
German South-West Africa was no easy one. It is 
true that the enemy forces were not great, but the ad- 
vance to the capital, Windhoek, had to be made over 
a country almost devoid of water except for springs 
which had been doctored by the Germans, and in 
which the railways had been made impracticable. The 
long lines of communication made the expedition a 
hazardous one, but the campaign was planned with 
meticulous care by General Smuts and his tiny staff 
in Capetown, and it was crowned with complete 
success. 

Early in 1916 the Government at home had the 
wisdom to ask General Smuts to take over the com- 
mand in German East Africa when General Sir H. 
Smith-Dorrien was compelled ‘to resign through sick- 
ness. This appointment of General Smuts to an im- 
perial command, and his acceptance of the rank of 
lieutenant-general in the British Army marked a new 
step in an unprecedented career. The expedition to 
German South-West Africa had been primarily a 
South African affair. The expedition to German East 
Africa was not specifically related to South African 
affairs. It belonged to the larger stage of the war, 
and in accepting it the ex-Boer commandant became 
a British general sans phrase. He proved his belief 
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that the British Empire is one and indivisible, and 
that in serving that Empire anywhere he was serving 
his own country. 

The campaign was a brilliant one. In seven months 
he was able to effect a task of which hardly a begin- 
ning had been made in the previous eighteen months. 
He had a force of 17,000 men under his command 
~ against a force of 7,000 Germans and 25,000 natives 
under the skillful command of General Lettow von 
Vorbeck. _ The Germans were well equipped, and were 
thoroughly acclimatised. General Smuts has himself 
written the story of that campaign in his despatches 
and in a preface which he contributed to General 
Crowe’s book on the operations. He has spoken of 
the difficulties encountered, the wide, unbridged 
rivers, the forests untracked except by the elephants’ 
spoor and the footprints of the native hunters, the 
malaria mosquito, the tsetse fly which destroys animal 
transport, the heavy rains which turned the rich cot- 
ton-growing lands into impassable swamps, the fierce 
heat of tropical Africa, and the constant presence of 
fever. His plan was a penetration of the colony, 
which is twice the size of Germany, by minor columns 
attacking from all parts of the compass, while he him- 
self set out to attack the main German army in the 
neighbourhood of the Kilimanjaro range. The Ger- 
mans there were strongly entrenched, and might per- 
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haps have resisted a frontal attack, but Geueral Smuts 
sent a mobile force under De Venter to fall on their 
flank. This move cut them off from their hinterland, 
and General Smuts took the foothills of Kilimanjaro 
by surpise, and without great effort on March 8. 
Within twenty-four hours Von Vorbeck was compelled 
to abandon his fortified positions at Taveta, and began 
to move hurriedly towards the sea. De Venter was 
ordered to move South, and get astride the railway 
line, while General Smuts followed in the German 
rear. From that point the end was not in doubt, 
though the operations were prolonged for some 
months after that date. The closing work of the cam- 
paign was left in other hands, and General Smuts was 
summoned to England to attend the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1917. ‘‘It may be said,’’ he writes, ‘‘that 
I expected too much of my men, and that I imposed 
too hard a task on them under the awful conditions 
of this tropical campaigning. I do not think so. I 
am sure it was not possible to conduct this campaign 
successfully in any other way. Hesitation to take 
risks, slower moves, more careful inspection of the 
auspices, would only have meant the same disap- 
pearance of my men from fever and other tropical 
diseases, without any corresponding compensation to 
show in the defeat of the enemy and the occupation 
of his country. Timid Fabian strategy would, of all, 
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have been the most fatal in this country and against 
this enemy.”’ 

Many people, having lived through the Dardanelles 
disaster and watched the deadlock on the Western 
Front, would have liked to see a European command 
given to General Smuts, and his subtle and ingenious 
brain pitted against Ludendorff’s. That was not to 
be. Possibly his military reputation might have been 
broken on the anvil of the Western Front as many 
others were. We do not know. The service he was 
asked to render to the Allied cause was a different 
one. It was in the inner counsels in London as a 
member of the War Cabinet that he was called to 
serve. Nor was this all. He embarked on that great 
speaking campaign in which he sought to make clear 
to a tired people the moral issues of the war... With 
his appeals for steadfastness and courage, and his 
day to day exposition of the military situation in 
which he had the courage to face the facts, he com- 
bined a definition of war aims. He never lost sight of 
the fact that peace is the real end of war. He called 


‘peace with 


the peoples to prepare the way for a 
honour, a lasting, fruitful peace for the sorely-tried 
nations of the world.’’ These speeches were marked 
by vision, by far-sighted statesmanship, by ability to 
concentrate on the essential issues, and by moral 


strength. Delivered as they were in the darkest days 
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of the war they did as much as the speeches of any 
living statesman to. sustain the endurance and the 
purpose of the nation by keeping before their eyes 
the great objects at stake, now, alas, lost to sight in 
the fog of the peace. They deepened our purpose and 
cleansed it. He had already behind him a record of 
great military and administrative services rendered 
to the Empire. But his mission then, and his mission 
at subsequent Peace Conferences, was to clarify our 
sense of the European situation. 

For this he had the enormous advantage that Presi- 
dent Wilson also possessed of an extra-European point 
of view. His mind was not warped by the secular 
antagonisms of the European peoples. What these 
men sought in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
was not a reshuffling of the cards on the European 
eard-table, but a world peace ‘‘embracing all the na- 
tions and all the democracies of the world.’’ Before 
he became President of the United States, Lincoln 
said that America could not remain ‘‘half slave and 
half free,’? and General Smuts knows, and has the 
eloquence and clearness of speech to make the world 
know, that Europe cannot remain half slave and half 
free, that the French conception of a Germany work- 
ing under slave conditions for two generations for 
the payment of reparations would, even if it were 
practicable, mean the destruction of freedom through- 
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out Europe and the degradation of all its civilised 
ideals. 

The first of his definite diplomatic tasks for the 
British Government was undertaken early in 1918. 
At that time Count Czernin, the Austrian Prime Min- 
ister, instructed Count Albert Mensdorff to go to 
Switzerland and there, in a neutral country, try to 
find out on what terms the Allies were prepared to 
meet not only the Austrians, but also the Germans 
with a view to discussing the terms of peace. Gen- 
eral Smuts was commissioned to go to Switzerland to 
meet Mensdorff. That attempt at peace failed, for 
reasons which need not be discussed here. General 
Smuts in the end told the Austrian emissary that the 
time was not yet ripe for meeting the Germans. This 
‘“neace offensive,’’? to use the war-time jargon, was 
followed by the great German military offensive on 
the West, which brought the Allied armies within 
measurable distance of disaster. 

When at last hostilities ceased the path was clear 
for the peace-makers. General Smuts devoted him- 
self to the close study of the means by which some 
scheme of world government might bind together the 
warring nations, and he sought to work out the de- 
tails of a League of Nations which would effectively 
embody the ideals of President Wilson. He worked 
unremittingly on the scheme in private, and in public 
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he was its most eloquent advocate in this country. 
His draft scheme of the Covenant appeared in the 
beginning of January 1919, and was substantially 
that eventually adopted at the Peace Conference. In 
that pamphlet he wrote: ‘‘The very foundations have 
been shaken and loosened, and things are again fluid. 
The tents have been struck, and the great caravan of 
humanity is once more on the march. Vast social 
and industrial changes are coming, perhaps upheavals 
which may, in their magnitude and effects, be com- 
parable to war itself. A steadying, controlling, regu- 
lating influence will be required to give stability to 
progress, and to remove that wasteful friction which 
has dissipated so much social force in the past, and 
in this war more than ever before.’’ 

As a member of the peace delegation in Paris he 
exercised a constant pressure for a reasonable settle- 
ment. Had he been in authority in Paris instead of 
in a subordinate capacity, there cannot be any doubt 
in an informed mind that the history of the past five 
years would have been profoundly different; that in- 
stead of leaving President Wilson to be manacled and 
destroyed by more supple minds he would have co- 
operated with him in imposing a just peace, and that 
the tragedy of Europe which we are witnessing to-day 
would have been greatly modified if not entirely 
averted. As it is he shares with Mr. Wilson and Lord 
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Robert Cecil the.lasting honour of having framed that 
Covenant of the League of Nations which still stands, 
however feebly and uncertainly, as the only hope of a 
reconstructed Europe and as the instrument for ulti- 
mately undoing the wrong done by the treaty of 
peace. He signed that treaty under protest, as the 
only means of escape from what he considered to be 
a worse alternative, the disruption of the Conference 
and the immediate collapse of Europe into unthink- 
able disorder; but he accompanied his signature by a 
public declaration that amounted to an indictment of 
the treaty—a declaration which, in the light of subse- 
quent events, reads like a judgment on its authors, 
and which still embodies the only inspiration for the 
future. One passage from this memorable document 
will convey its spirit: 

‘“The promise of the new life, the victory of the 
great human ideals, for which the peoples have shed 
their blood and their treasure without stint, the 
fulfilment of their aspirations towards a new inter- 
national order, and a fairer, better world, are not 
written in this Treaty, and will not be written in 
treaties. ‘Not in this Mountain, nor in Jerusalem, 
but in spirit and in truth,’ as the Great Master 
said, must the foundations of the new order be laid. 
A new heart must be given, not only to our enemies 
but also to us; a contrite spirit for the woes which 
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have overwhelmed the world; a spirit of pity, 
merey, and forgiveness for the sins and wrongs 
which we have suffered. A new spirit of generosity 
and humanity, born in the hearts of the peoples in 
this great hour of common suffering and sorrow, 
ean alone heal the wounds which have been in- 
flicted on the body of Christendom.’’ 


He urged that at the earliest possible moment the 
enemy peoples should be invited to join the League 
of Nations, and pleaded that a real peace of the na- 
tions should follow the peace of the statesmen. 

This manifesto naturally aroused much criticism. 
Here was a member of the peace delegation who 
shared the responsibility for the treaty of Versailles 
and yet denounced it to the world. In further ex- 
planations made at Manchester he showed how to his 
mind the safety and prosperity of Great Britain itself 
depended on a sound European settlement. ‘‘The 
brutal fact,’’ he declared, ‘‘is that Great Britain is a 
very small island on the fringe of the Continent, and 
that on that Continent the 70 million odd Germans 
represent the most important and formidable national 
factor. You cannot have a stable Europe without a 
stable settled Germany; and you cannot have a stable, 
settled, prosperous Great Britain while Europe is 
weltering in confusion and unsettlement next door.”’ 
He went on to urge that Russia was a sick man for 
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whom healing must come from within, and he depre- 
eated any interference from without. His advice was 
to leave Russia alone, to raise the blockade, to adopt 
a policy of friendly neutrality and Gallio-like im- 
partiality to all factions in that distressed country. 

There was much anxiety as to whether General 
Smuts could retain his power and influence in South 
Africa, where party spirit still ran high, when he 
spent so much time in Europe and in preoccupation 
with European affairs. For even after the Peace he 
was still kept busy in the great theatre of affairs. He 
was sent in 1919 by the Conference in Paris to Hun- 
gary, then under the “‘red’’ rule of Bela Kun, in 
order to report on the situation. In 1921 he went to 
Dublin to confer with the leaders of the Irish parties, 
and with the memory of the South African settlement 
always present with him, urged the Sinn Feiners to 
accept the British offer, to leave Ulster alone until 
such time as she should enter the Union of her own 
accord. 

General Smuts is not one of those who would thrust 
on the British Empire a cast-iron constitution. He 
regards the British Empire no longer as a group of 
smaller nations revolving around Great Britian but 
as he wrote to Mr. De Valera, as a wide circle of great 
nations, each with its own individual character. 
Where their status or their rights in connection with 
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the mother country are in question they have their © 
tribunal in the Imperial Conference, which is the 
Council of the League of the Nations of the Empire. 
And from his utterances in connection with the last 
Conference it would appear that he does not think 
the time is yet ripe for further plans for the closer | 
political organisation which may yet be necessary. 

In the matter of world politics they have repre- 
sentatives in constant touch with one another at 
Geneva on the League of Nations. It is sometimes 
objected by the other partners in that wider associa- 
tion that the British Empire is too heavily repre- 
sented but it is common knowledge that there are very 
few questions which come up before the League on 
which the representatives of the British Empire pre- 
serve a united front. 

General Smuts believes that the foundations of the 
British Empire are spiritual foundations. Speaking 
of the situation before he left this country in 1923, 
he said: 

‘Tt is an inspiring, I had almost said awe-inspiring, 
spectacle to see our great Commonwealth, or rather 
our League of Nations, gathering from the ends of the 
earth. Here in a tumbling, falling world, here in a 
world where all the foundations are quaking, you have 
something solid and enduring. The greatest thing on 
earth, the greatest political structure of all time, it has 
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passed unscathed through the awful blizzard and has 
emerged stronger than ever before. Why has it stood | 
the test where so many others have failed and gone 
under? It is because in this Empire we sincerely be- 
lieve in and practise certain fundamental principles 
of human government, such as peace, freedom, self- 
development, self-government, and the like. Other 
empires, founded on force, have passed away. Force 
is again being tried to-day as a principle by others, in 
spite of the lessons of the war. The result is a fore- 
gone conclusion. We, on the contrary, believe in cer- 
tain great ideals of government and are practising 
them as best we can in a difficult world. South Africa, 
Ireland, Egypt, and India all bear testimony to the 
political faith which we hold and practise in the Em- 
pire. That is the faith which holds us together and 
will continue to hold us together while the kingdoms 
and empires founded on force and constraint pass 
away.’’ (Cheers.) 

There is no element of surprise in the fact that the 
proposals for rescuing Germany from the deadly grip 
which threatens her existence should come from Gen- 
eral Smuts. The proposals which he had already put 
forward at the Imperial Conference were given to the 
public in a letter to the press before he left the country 
and in a speech which he delivered at a luncheon 
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given to South Africans in London. In this letter, 
dated Nov. 15th, 1923, he wrote: 

‘“‘The reparations question is rapidly becoming a 
vast moral question. It is no longer a question 
whether Germany can, and shall, pay reparations, but 
whether Germany shall live or whether she shall be- 
come a gaping wound in the body of Western civiliza- 
tion. When we are faced with a situation so terrible 
we can but do our duty. And our duty is clearly to 
go forward even if France does not march with us.’’ 
And as a way to the solution of the problem which is 
destroying Europe he proposed that Great Britain 
should call a conference of the Powers interested in 
the reparations question, including the United States, 
and that even in the unfortunate event of France’s 
refusing to join, such a conference should still be held. 

He asked that the Conference should be called upon 
to examine the liability of Germany with regard to 
reparations with a view to finality, that it should de- 
vise means of setting German finance in order very 
much as had been done on the ease of Austria, and 
that it should consider how real peace should be made 
in Germany. 

The speech in which these proposals are elaborated 
is perhaps the most illuminating and penetrating 
exposé of the European situation that has been de- 
livered by any statesman of the first rank. It called 
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for a resolute, determined diplomacy, for courage in 
handling a situation nearly desperate. It broke the 
tradition in official quarters of saying nothing but 
smooth platitudes on the disastrous policy of France 
in the Ruhr and the degrading position of Great 
. Britain in failing to make any effective protest against 
that policy. 

‘Hour or five years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘we were sing- 
ing our songs of victory; to-day we are all marching 
to certain and inevitable defeat—victor and van- 
quished alike. The international chaos is growing. 
The economic and industrial structure of Europe is 
cracking in all directions. Weariness and despair are 
sapping the morale of the peoples. Military hysteria 
is sapping their depleted financial resources. Every- 
where you see armed men, everywhere gigantic armies, 
even among the small new States which cannot pos- 
sibly afford them. In spite of the disappearance of 
the German Army there are now almost a million 
and a half more men under arms than in August, 
1914. (‘‘Shame!’’) The black hordes of Africa 
have been called in to redress the moral and political 
balance of this mother-continent of civilization. 
(‘‘Shame!’’) The human principles are everywhere 
derided and degraded. The standards of living for 
the peoples are everywhere sinking to lower levels. 
Famine for large numbers is not far off. Can we 
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continue much longer on this march to destruction, 
this pilgrimage, this crusade of suicide on which 
Europe has started? (‘‘No, no!’’) 

And in speaking of the Conference which should 
be called to consider how the destruction of European 
civilization should be averted he appealed to America 
to be a member of it and to carry her full weight. 
The appeal to the United States, he said, is not so 
much for material assistance as for moral support in 
this dark hour. ‘‘It is the lack of moral justice,’’ 
he said, ‘‘which is Europe’s undoing. The peoples 
of Europe have faith in America, they believe in her 
impartial justice, and they feel that without the rein- 
forcement of her moral idealism Europe has no 
longer the strength to save herself.’’ 

This great and courageous appeal seemed as if it 
might arouse Great Britain to that ‘‘resolute and 
determined diplomacy’’ which he advocated. But 
the voice was forgotten in the hubbub of a general 
election in which the citizens of Great Britain were 
asked, not to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment for the salvation of Europe, but to equip them 
with the power to build a tariff wall against the handi- 
work of Europe’s laboring men. 

As the result of the moral leadership which Gen- 
eral Smuts established at the Imperial Conference in 
1923 there was a widespread wish expressed that he 
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should be induced to remain in Europe. In referring 
to this movement I wrote in the London ‘‘Nation’’: 
“‘The events of the past nine years have played 
havoe with the reputations of our public men. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that of all those who were 
prominent in the public life of the nation ten years 
ago not one has survived scatheless the tremendous 
ordeal of those years..... Between them and the 
past in which they served their country with apparent 
success and with public approval, a great gulf is 
fixed, and for the tasks that lie before us the demand 
is for men who are free from complicity in the events 
that led up to the catastrophe, free from responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the war, and free from all 
part and lot in the enormous failure of the peace. It 
is because of this sense of disillusion and the demand 
for a new start with the new instruments, that the 
personality of General Smuts commands so much 
attention at this time amongst those who are most 
sensible of our deficiencies and most concerned to 
supply them from whatever quarter they may be 
available. The other day Mr. Garvin nominated Gen- 
eral Smuts for the Foreign Secretaryship. Others 
have spoken of him as a possible British Premier, and 
everywhere the feeling is expressed or latent that in a 
time of such emergency as the present so conspicuous 
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a potentiality should find his field of service at the 
centre rather than at the circumference of things.’’ 

But his presence is required in South Africa. Since 
the death of General Botha in August 1919 he has 
been Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa. 
The majority in the Legislature was not a large one, 
and it was feared that, without the presence of Botha, 
the electors might provide even less support for his 
successor. But in the election of 1921, the South 
African Party, which is a coalition of the old 
Unionist Party and of the following of General Botha, 
had 76 seats, against 41 for the Nationalists, 9 for 
Labour and one Independent. Although Labor is 
not numerically strong in the Union Parliament it is 
nevertheless powerful, and the working agreement 
between the Nationalists and the Labour Party, differ- 
ent in their aims as they are, has made constant watch- 
fulness necessary. It is much more difficult for Gen- 
eral Smuts to spend long periods in Europe than it 
was in the lifetime of General Botha. 

But he realizes, as he has shown by his whole 
course of action during and since the War, that the 
trend of events is governed by the decisions taken 
in London, and it is certain that his cooperation will 
be given whenever it is humanly possible. He is still 
in the prime of life and anything seems within the 
scope of his possible achievement. In the variety of 
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his gifts, as in the extraordinary vicissitudes of his 
experience, he is the most remarkable personality in 
the British Empire today—statesman, law-giver, 
warrior, orator. In him thought and action are in 
perfect adjustment. His vision of the new order that 
is emerging from the chaos of the war is clear and 
sagacious, and his idealism is rooted in a hard prac- 
ticality that carries with it the sense of conviction and 
authority. He is too complex and subtle a mind to 
go straight to the heart as Botha went, and for long 
he was regarded with some suspicion. His powers 
were apparent, but his purpose seemed obscure. 

The suspicion did him injustice, but it was a 
tribute to a character far too spacious and cautious 
to be read offhand. There is about him a sense of 
wide intellectual hinterland where he does not exactly 
invite you to trespass and where you feel he is taking 
council with himself alone. His face, typically Dutch, 
is not revealing. The light blue eye searches you with 
a singularly penetrating gaze, but it does not easily 
yield up the secrets of that calculating, self-possessed 
mind. He loves letters, has, or had long ago, a pas- 
sion for Whitman’s poetry, is deeply versed in 
philosophy and the things of the mind and finds his 
deepest pleasure in the life of the country and of his 
own family circle. His emotions are ‘real, but are 
under the discipline of the mind, and he yields to 
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no impulse either of fear, weakness or even human 
sympathy without the deliberate sanction of his 
judgment. He is friendly, but not expansive, loves 
a good story, is free from personal animus and in 
public speaks clearly and unaffectedly, without 
rhetoric but with real fervour and a governed emo- 
tion. His career is the most romantic story in con- 
temporary history. His future is one of the world’s 
capital potentialities. 
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CARDINAL MERCIER—THE MAN 


PATRIOTISM IN THE CHURCH 


By REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O. P., S. T. LR., 
Editor The Rosary Magazine 


HE great cataclysm of the World War threw 

up on the horizon of public notice many men 
whose names had been known previously only in re- 
stricted circles. And of these, none has loomed 
greater, or maintained his place in the popular heart 
more securely, than the Primate of Belgium, Desidere 
Cardinal Mercier. And the reason of this is not far 
to seek. For during those first fateful weeks of the 
war it soon went abroad like wildfire that the Ger- 
mans, under Von Bissing, had intercepted and sup- 
pressed the Christmas Pastoral Letter which the 
Cardinal, as a good Catholic bishop, had sent accord- 
ing to his custom to his faithful children. It was with- 
out doubt a powerful and trenchant arraignment of 
the conduct of the Germans during their first weeks on 
Belgian soil. And because it was so unimpeachably 
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true it nettled the invaders all the more. During 
the long correspondence that ensued between the 
Cardinal and the German Governor, though the com- 
manding officer lost his temper many times, the frail 
old man never flinched. He boldly threw in the 
face of the invaders the outrages that they heaped 
upon those men of peace, the priests, who of all 
others could have pacified the hearts and minds of 
a religious but excitable people like the Belgians. 
Writing to his fellow workers on Epiphany, 1915, 
he says, like an Egyptian high-priest calling out the 
faults of the dead monarch over his coffin: 

‘‘As a matter of fact on the evening of January 
Ist, and throughout the whole of the following night, 
German officers entered the presbyteries and carried 
off, or vainly tried to wrench from the priests’ hands, 
the Pastoral, and in defiance of episcopal authority, 
forbade you to read it to your congregations, threaten- 
ing you or your parish with the direst penalties. 

‘“‘Kven our dignity was not respected, for on 
January 2nd, before daybreak, at six o’clock, I re- 
ceived an order to go immediately that same morning 
and explain to the Governor General my letter to the 
clergy and people. The following day I was forbidden 
to give Benediction in the Cathedral at Antwerp. I 
had been forbidden to visit the other Belgian bishops. 

‘‘As a citizen, as a shepherd of souls and as a 
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member of the Sacred College of Cardinals, I protest, 
my dear fellow workers, that your rights as well as 
mine have been violated. 

‘“Whatever may be alleged to the contrary, ex- 
perience has proved that this Pastoral Letter has 
provoked no occasion for sedition, but on the con- 
trary, it has contributed largely to the appeasing of 
the people’s minds and to public tranquillity.’’ 

The famous Pastoral Letter of 1914 entitled 
‘‘Patriotism and Endurance,’’ is one of the noblest 
patriotic documents ever evoked by any war. Like 
his predecessor, Cardinal Frankenberg, who resisted 
in turn Austria, France and Prussia, and finally died 
in exile, whose ‘‘Declaration’’ is looked upon even 
today as one of the best statements of the Belgians’ 
right to live out their national life in their own way; 
like Cardinal de Broglie, Bishop of Ghent, stout op- 
ponent even in exile of William, King of ‘Holland and 
Napoleon, whose famous ‘‘ Pastoral’? is still read with 
a beating heart by the Belgians, Cardinal Mercier’s 
‘‘Christmas Letter’’ is not only vibrant with burning 
love of country, but sets forth the question at issue 
with that clearness and force which all were led to 
expect from a writer like him. Later on, in defiance 
of German ursurpation, and in vindication of his 
own episcopal rights, he sent other Pastoral Letters 
to his flock; one on September 26, 1915, entitled ‘‘A 
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Call to Prayer’’; another on March 7, 1916, ‘‘My 
Return from Rome’’—in which he explained how he 
had sought to lay clearly before the Sovereign Pontiff 
the attitude of the Belgian Church toward the Ger- 
man invader—, another on October Ist, 1916, ‘‘The 
Voice of God’’, and still another during the Lenten 
season of 1917, entitled ‘‘Courage My Brethren.’’ 
In all of these official documents, as also in the vast 
correspondence which he carried on with the German 
authorities—which can be read in ‘‘Cardinal Mer- 
cier’s Own Story’’ (George H. Doran Co., New York) 
he never whittled down his first contention—that 
German soldiers had absolutely no right on Belgian 
soil. He himself in an interview with the Governor 
General remarked, apropos of his opposition to their 
occupation of the country: 

““You imagine that in our ministry we have no 
other ambition than to spare ourselves momentary 
worry and anxiety, or to win some immediate success. 
A thousand times, No! Utilitarianism, even socially, 
is not our ideal. If St. Paul had spoken like you, we 

should never have had St. Paul. We should possess 
neither his Epistles nor his example. If the theory, 
‘What is the good of that? What practical advantage 
do you hope to gain by that ?’—if this theory, I say, 
had always prevailed, we should not have had the 
Catholic Church. It required three centuries of 
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martyrs to consolidate and propagate the idea that 
there is something higher than individual and 
national interests.’’ 

To these stinging words, the German Governor in- 
dignantly replied: ‘‘Oh, the martyrs—that is another 
matter !’’ 

‘““By no means,’’ replied the Cardinal; ‘‘funda- 
mentally, it is the same thing. A martyr is not one 
who gives his life just for the pleasure of sacrifice; 
he is one who upholds an incontrovertible truth and 
makes himself its bondslave, even to offering his 
liberty and his life in its defense. It would have heen 
easy for the martyrs to burn, perchance secretly, a 
few grains of incense before an idol. But this act, 
materially insignificant, yet for the moment very 
profitable to the doer, would have been an avowal 
that he had no absolute belief in the truth that he 
professed; and at once the eternal would have been 
reduced to the level of the transitory. When the 
Church was founded the truth preached was religious 
truth—the Gospel of Christ. Truth today is right, 
and the superiority of its kingdom over passing in- 
terests. In either case, there is antagonism between 
utilitarianism and the necessary triumph of absolute 
right—truth. Thus, I have nothing but contempt 
for those sophisms to which you in your recent cor- 
respondence—and with you certain theologians in 
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their utterances have had recourse, sheltering them- 
selves behind the ‘notwer’ for the purpose of justify- 
ing the invasion of our country. It is no use to argue; 
it is no use to twist and turn; Germany has violated 
an oath, and it would be simpler to confess and to 
regret it than to strive by might and main to hide 
the truth.”’ 

The Germans were amazed by the Cardinal’s atti- 
tude. They had not for a moment reckoned on such 
stubborn opposition at the hands of a helpless 
Churchman. They had never dreamed that men 
would gladly choose death rather than the dishonor 
of betraying their country in the least detail. 

In his courage the Cardinal was lion-like. When 
those around him were fearful of the future, he never 
ceased to pour into them the red blood of valor. He 
challenged the Germans at every step. He fired the 
people with courage to give blow for blow for the 
sake of home and fatherland, even if it meant 
martyrdom. At least it could not mean dishonor! 
He refused to be put off with vague words about the 
murder of the Belgian clergy of the Diocese of 
Malines; he insisted upon knowing the truth regard- 
ing the detention of Belgian doctors and chemists 
by the Germans in Heidelberg; he vindicated the 
right of young men to attend religious services on 
Sundays; he was solicitous regarding the prisoners 
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awaiting trial in the military prisons of Malines and 
Louvain; he did not rest until he had the truth re- 
garding the assaults committed by German soldiers 
upon the women, and even the nuns, of Belgium; 
he demanded that his clergy be allowed to preach the 
Gospel without secular dictation; he stopped the in- 
terference of the Germans in normal school teaching ; 
he raised his voice until it rang around the world 
against the deportation of the Belgian unemployed ; 
he laid at the door of the invader, when they tried 
to fasten the blame upon the Belgian farmers, the 
searcity of food-stuffs; he spoke with all the vehem- 
ence of his nature against the partition of his native 
land; he multiplied himself in a thousand ways to 
ameliorate the condition of those Belgians who had 
been deported beyond the frontier. Finally, as the 
lengthening shadow of the retreating Germans fell 
across Belgium, the Cardinal did not hesitate to pro- 
claim to all the world their last dastardly acts of 
inhumanity and impiety. As can be seen at a glance, 
there was not a single misdemeanor committed by 
the Germans in Belgium which was not held up 
ruthlessly to the moral condemnation of the world 
in words of such majestic calmness but damning 
truth, that Cardinal Mercier, more than any other 
individual, may be said to have turned the scales of 
the world’s opinion in favor of Belgium. 
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It was a part of the inept war philosophy of 
Prussianism to lay the mailed fist upon Cardinal 
Mercier. It was a fatal blunder, politically, not only 
because he was entitled by reason of his, exalted 
position to the greatest consideration, but also because 
of the peculiarly close relations existing between him 
and his people. From the moment when he ascended 
the archiepiscopal throne of Malines, February 21, 
1906, he had endeared himself to their hearts devoting 
himself exclusively to everything that would promote 
the good of the fatherland. He was especially in- 
terested in the work of social reform, and in him the 
laboring man found his best friend. When Fr. 
Ceslaus Rutten, the Dominican, laid aside his monk’s 
habit to work for six months in the mines, so as to 
learn at first-hand the real condition of the working- 
man, Cardinal Mercier became his warm friend and 
supporter, assisting him subsequently in the foun- 
dation of the Christian labor unions, called 
‘‘Syndicats Chretiennes’’, numbering today more 
than 100,000 members. Early in the history of this 
movement the Cardinal had levied a tax upon all of 
his clergy for the purpose of alleviating the condition 
of the toilers. He had been an ardent champion 
of Christian teaching in the schools; he had set hig 
face resolutely against the Socialists, whose golden 
promises he showed forth in their true colors; he 
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fostered in every way—though for a time men doubted 
it—the cultivation of the native, or Walloon language, 
believing that every nation should express itself in 
its own tongue; he was ever an ardent advocate of 
a sane and healthy press, and was one of the first 
modern Churchmen to distribute pamphlets as a 
means of enlightening the minds of the people on 
questions of actuality. To touch Cardinal Mercier, 
therefore, was to touch the sensitive heart of Belgium! 

If the great Cardinal was practically unkncewn, 
outside of academic circles, to the Belgians when he 
was called to a position of trust in the Church, it was 
because most of his life had been spent behind college 
walls. Born November 22, 1851, in a small town 
called Braine 1’Alleud, a few miles from the battle- 
field of Waterloo, he began to teach philosophy in 
the Petit Seminaire of Malines after his ordination 
in 1874, continuing there until 1882. During these 
years he gained a perfect mastery of the Flemish 
tongue and a working knowledge of English, Italian 
and Spanish. It was during these years, too, that 
he became enamoured of the philosophical teaching 
of that great prince of medieval thinkers, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. He was probably led to this by that ring- 
ing appeal of Pope Leo XIII in 1879 for all men to 
follow in the footsteps of the Angel of the Schools. 
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When this great Pope in the following year estab- 
lished a special chair of Thomistic philosophy in the 
Louvain University, it was to the Abbe Mercier— 
who even then had won his spurs as a thinker— 
that it was assigned in October, 1882. He soon made 
his mark in the literary world by his numerous 
writings, which appeared in many learned magazines 
—articles in which he gave every evidence of sub- 
tlety and profundity and absolute mastery of the 
systems of all thinkers from Aristotle down to Bergson 
and William James. He never dodged a difficulty ; 
he never belabored an opponent, or misrepresented 
him. Those who have been most bitterly arrayed 
against him have always acknowledged his uniform 
fairness in argument. He was so convinced of the 
unshakable positions of Thomas Aquinas that he felt 
he could afford his opponents the advantage of stating 
their systems in the best possible terms. Many a 
time and oft, as the tall, gaunt professor, with the 
iron-gray hair, walked the tortuous streets of the city 
‘on the Dyle did he dream the dream of bringing 
Thomism more and more in touch with modern prog- 
ress and scientific research. That he might have an 
organ for the expression of his views, he founded 
in 1892 the Revue Neo Scolastique, a bulky quarterly 
which has given forth the best and most original 
Catholic thought of a philosophical kind in the last 
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quarter of a century. Just what he dreamed his 
school of philosophy would achieve is set forth elo- 
quently in ‘‘A Report on the Higher Studies of 
Philosophy.’’ 

‘Tt is imperative, therefore, that in those different 
domains we should have explorers and masters who 
by their own achievements may vindicate for them- 
selves the right to speak to the scientific world and 
to be heard by them; then we can answer the eternal 
objection that faith binds us, that faith and reason 
are incompatible, better far than by abstract princi- 
ples, better far than by an appeal to the past: we 
can answer it by the stubborn evidence of actual 
and living facts. 

‘‘Tf we must devote ourselves to works of analysis, 
we must remember—experience has only too clearly 
shown—that analysis left to itself easily gives rise 
to narrowness of mind, to a sort of instinctive an- 
tipathy to all that is beyond observed fact, to 
positivist tendencies, if not to positivist convictions. 

“But science is not an accumulation of facts; it 
is system, embracing facts and their mutual relations. 

‘“The particular sciences.do not give us a complete 
representation of reality. They abstract; but the re- 
lations which they isolate in thought lie together in 
reality, and are interwoven with one another; and 
that is why the special sciences demand and give 
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rise to a science of sciences, to a general synthesis, 
in a word, to philosophy. 

‘‘Sound philosophy sets out from analysis and 
terminates in synthesis as its natural complement. 
Philosophy is by definition a knowledge of the totality 
of things through their highest causes. But is it not 
evident that before arriving at the highest causes we 
must pass through those lower ones with which the 
particular sciences occupy themselves? 

‘‘At the present day, when the sciences have be- 
come so vast and numerous, how are we to achieve 
the double task of keeping aw courant with them all, 
and of synthesizing their results? That difficulty is 
a grave and delicate one. 

““Since individual courage feels itself powerless in 
the presence of the field of observation which goes 
on widening day by day, association must make up 
for the insufficiency of the isolated worker; men of 
analysis and men of synthesis must come together 
and form, by their daily intercourse and united action, 
an atmosphere suited to be the harmonious develop- 
ment of science and philosophy alike. Such is the 
object of the special school of philosophy which 
Leo XIII, the illustrious restorer of higher studies, 
has wished to found in our country, and to place 
under the patronage of St. Thomas of Aquin, that 
striking incarnation of the spirit of observation united 
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with the spirit of synthesis, that worker of genius who 
ever deemed it a duty to fertilize philosophy by 
science, and to elevate science simultaneously to the 
heights of philosophy.”’ 

During the first years of the Institut Superveur de 
Philosophie, and the Seminaire Leon XIII, as his 
school was called, there were but few students. There 
were, however, many perils and trials from weak and 
false brethren. But, unafraid, the young professor 
went on with his work. Whilst he exacted the most 
intense kind of application from his pupils, and 
allowed no one to aspire to any degree without first 
submitting a thesis of real worth, there was none 
who labored half as sedulously as he himself did. 
Living with a maiden sister in a small Flemish house 
just outside the University grounds, his was virtually 
the life of an ascete. On the second floor of the quaint 
building was the professor’s workshop. As one 
entered the room, one had to pass four stately tomes 
of St. Bernard which: showed frequent and careful 
use. St. Bernard and Dante have been the two great 
extra-philosophical heroes of Mercier. Once within 
the large room, one could see over the mantelpiece 
the favorite motto of the recluse in bold Gothic 
character, ‘‘Labora sicut bonus miles Christi Jesu’’ 
(Work as a good soldier of Christ). The floor was 
bare, the table was of varnished pine, with a crucifix 
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laid upon it, a large square deal table stood in a corner 
of the room, nailed down with books. There was a 
rickety arm-chair, an oil painting of his mother, a 
plaster bust of St. Thomas, a prie-dieu, in the room 
—and nothing else except books, thousands of books 
stacked up from floor to ceiling, on shelves made out 
of pine wood, without glass doors. His library 
evidently was meant to be used. 

Mercier must have weeded out his library period- 
ically, for one never saw a novel or a book in lighter 
vein. No author gained admittance to this retreat 
simply because he spoke ‘‘in the high-sounding words’’ 
of the stylists. It probably will furnish as evident 
an indication of the Abbe’s taste as anything else to 
know that in his vast library there was only one vol- 
ume of Cardinal Newman—and that the great Eng- 
lishman’s really philosophical work, ‘‘The Grammar 
of Assent’’. It was well worn with use and filled 
with notes in his own characteristic handwriting. In 
this workshop the professor spent his days all the 
year round, with the exception of three weeks in the 
summer, when he allowed himself a little relaxation. 
He was up every morning at five o’clock for his hour’s 
prayer before Mass, which he celebrated at six. After 
his regular class work, he always hurried back to this 
quiet place, where he worked often until late into the 
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night, as the lamp shining from his window fre- 
quently betrayed. 

The young professor did not believe in impersonal 
teaching. His students were always free to come to 
him and no amount of time was deemed lost so long 
as there was hope of clearing up a difficulty in some 
one’s mind, or ironing out an ache in some one’s 
soul. His daily walks he always took with his students. 
During his entire regime as superior of the Institut 
he preached a days retreat, or Recollection, on the 
first Sunday of every month for them. He always 
appeared on these occasions with a small crucifix in 
his hands, and the one theme he was never tired of 
dwelling upon was Soyez apotres—Be ye Apostles. 
The apostleship he advocated was the odor of a good 
life and the spreading of the light of truth. When 
he was appointed Archbishop of Malines, it was only 
in consonance with his professorial eareer for him 
to choose for the device on his escutcheon, ‘‘ Apostolus 
Jesu Christr.’’ 

During the years of his professorship he published 
his class notes in lithograph. These were later on 
revised and expanded and published in French in 
five volumes, and have been translated into most 
modern languages. His volumes on Logic, Ontology, 
Psychology and General Criteriology have broken 
entirely new ground in Catholic philosophical re- 
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search. Whilst not despising the learning of the 
ancients, nor rejecting their guidance, he knew how 
to bring the most rigorously established conclusions 
of modern science into line with them. He has pub- 
lished also two works on psychology, ‘‘The Origin 
of Contemporary Psychology’’ and the “‘Relation of 
Experimental Psychology to Philosophy,’’ and a 
unique work on language entitled La Parole. It is 
simply impossible to enumerate the number of maga- 
zine articles that came from his pen during these 
fruitful years, nor the critical reviews of books, which 
very often took on the nature of compact little treat- 
ises on the various subjects. All of these fugitive 
writings are eminently worth while, and some day, 
perhaps, some one of his pupils will see the advantage 
of assembling them in one place for the clarifying 
of the processes of human thought. 

After his accession to the archiepiscopal throne of 
Malines, he delivered a course of sermons to his semi- 
narians during their annual spiritual retreat. This 
volume, ‘‘To my Students,’’ as also’another volume 
of clerical sermons, ‘‘Retreat Preached to Priests,’’ 
carrying the sub-title ‘‘The Inner Life,’’? show him 
up admirably from the spiritual angle. They have 
sold by the thousands, have been translated into most 
modern vernaculars, and have won the highest com- 
mendation from two Popes. The Letters, Allocutions 
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and Pastorals which have come from his feeund brain 
since 1906 have been gathered together in five massive 
volumes which show him to be a real father to his 
spiritual children, ever on the alert to warn them of 
danger, to orientate their minds on the burning ques- 
tions of the hour, and to encourage them to the living 
of a fuller spiritual life. 

But this vast amount of teaching Cardinal Mercier 
has galvanized and made living for his priests and 
people by his own example of apostolic zeal. From 
the moment of his appointment as their Archbishop, 
his first thought was to get in close touch with them. 
Every morning at eight o’clock the doors of the 
palace were thrown open, and from that time until 
the noon hour—and often far beyond it—he could 
be seen moving among the crowds who had gathered, 
dispensing alms and fatherly advice. Each one was 
received exactly in the order of his arrival. No 
questions whatever were asked as to the purpose of 
his people’s coming. Many times he has been known 
to go without food until evening, listening to im- 
portant questions, or some tale of woe. Nor did he 
hesitate, when occasion demanded, to trudge out on 
sick calls, or to visit homes where dissension threat- 
ened to part husband and wife. 

It is easy to imagine what this complete change 
of life must have meant to a man of his studious 
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habits. Like every good bishop, he was omnipresent 
in his diocese, which counts over two million souls. 
In order to multiply himself as much as possible, he 
was one of the first bishops of Christendom to make 
use of an automobile, seeing in this not a sinful 
extravagance, but merely the means of ministering 
more effectually to those members of his flock living 
in remote corners of his diocese. 

Some years ago, while on his way to Antwerp, a 
little child suddenly ran across the road directly in 
front of his automobile. As there was not sufficient 
time to stop the machine, he shouted to his chafteur 
to turn it into the stone wall that ran alongside the 
road. The result, of course, was a bad wreck, in 
which the Cardinal sustained a severe injury, the 
sears of which were distinctly visible on his thin, 
ascetic face when he visited America after the close 
of the war. The child escaped unscathed. In re- 
ferring to this incident, he always said that it was 
much better that he should have met with an accident 
than that the child should have been even slightly 
injured! 

In all his ecclesiastical works there is the unmistak- 
able note of sincerity and holiness. Indeed, all Bel- 
gium looks upon him as a living saint. Those who 
have lived with him for years are one in testifying 
that though of a highly nervous temperament, he 
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has never been known to be peevish or irritable. The 
students with whom he shared his meals whilst. he 
was a professor still speak of his abstemiousness and 
his rigorous observance of the Lenten fasts. His 
charity is proverbial. His zeal for the things of 
God is all-consuming. His kindness and consideration 
have never been known to fail. 

I first saw Cardinal Mercier in the Fall of 1909, 
in the erypt of the Cathedral of Milan, where the 
body of the great archbishop of that see, St. Charles 
Borromeo, is still preserved on the altar, incorrupt. 
This glass shrine is opened up, and the body exposed, 
only for bishops whilst saying Mass. On this par- 
ticular morning the Cardinal, who had just finished 
celebrating Mass, seeing me vesting, asked that the 
shrine be not closed, and himself deigned to serve me 
and to answer the prayers. Afterwards we walked 
about the Cathedral together, conversing familiarly. 
Even then I was lost in admiration of his kindness 
and urbanity toward an unknown, insignificant young 
priest who had not even finished his studies. Some 
years later, meeting him in Brussels, he recalled the 
incident distinctly, and mentioned some of the matters 
we had then discussed. 

It was his kindness and his gentleness, no less 
than his willingness to get our American point of 
view, that endeared him to people of all creeds and 
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colors during those weeks when his going up and down 
our country was more like the triumphal march of 
a conquering hero than an ovation given to a stranger. 
During those days he never showed fatigue, never 
grew slack in enthusiasm for things American. 
Cardinal Mercier had in his younger days traveled 
a great deal in England, Italy, Germany and Russia. 
In those days he often talked of paying a visit to 
America also, being all the more anxious to do so 
because a maternal uncle, the V. Rev. Adrian J. 
Cloquet, had for years been laboring as missionary 
on the Grande Ronde Reservation in Oregon. This 
and the fact that when the Catholic University of 
America was established in Washington efforts were 
made to enlist his services as one of its professors 
accounted for his special interest in our country. 
Those who saw him coming up the Bay on the 
day of his arrival noticed the eager light in his eyes 
—eyes that after those of Pope Leo XIII are said 
to be the keenest of the last two generations. It was, 
no doubt, the light of joy in his heart at seeing 
America at last, that lit up his face and fairly made 
it glow. And America took him to her heart at once, 
whole-heartedly, as she is wont to do when the oc- 
casion warrants. During his visit his popularity 
grew day by day. With consummate tact, he always 
said and did the right thing in the right way. Whilst 
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he did not heap abuse upon the Germans, he was 
not slow to lay before Americans the sorry plight of 
his own country and bespeak for her the kind offices 
of the nation which had proved itself a real pillar of 
support to the war impoverished countries of Europe. 
Through his earnest representations plans were made 
for the restoration of the Louvain Library, which 
perhaps more than any other havoe wrought by the 
war tore his scholarly heart. There was scarcely a 
university of the country that did not confer upon 
him honorary degrees—degrees which he had won 
years before on his own Belgian arena. Municipalities 
vied with one another in arranging demonstrations 
in his honor. Wherever he went the freedom of the 
city was conferred upon him. And after he had 
left us, men pointed out the spots that he had visited, 
and erected monuments and busts to him, not only 
as one who had learned to know and love our land 
as few others, but as one of the great outstanding 
characters of those turbulent days of the World War. 

‘Those who saw the Cardinal during his visit to 
America, and more particularly those who had the 
privilege of knowing him personally, rejoice in the 
knowledge that his beloved Belgium is rapidly re- 
turning to its status of pre-war prosperity. All are 
glad of this, not only for brave Belgium’s sake, but 
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for the sake of him who is the fine flower of that 
land,—the man who by his patriotism and humanity 
has earned the eternal love and admiration of the 
world. 


THOMAS G. MASARYK 
1850- 
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THOMAS G. MASARYK 


NATION BUILDING 


By WILLIAM HARD 


ASARYK came to the city of Washington last 
spring and lived in a little tlat, quietly, a 
private person. When he left the city of Washington, 
a few months later, he was in course having to go to 
formal diplomatic dinners at official Washington 
houses and of having to walk out from drawing-rooms 
to dining-rooms at the head of all processions of guests 
and in precedence of even the greatest and most 
senior of ministers and ambassadors; for he was now 
in the rank of those who appoint ministers and am- 
bassadors to their posts and send them on their 
errands. He was the chief executive of a government. 
He was the first President of Bohemia. He was the 
received and recognized ruler of a people and a 
country. 
It is sometimes called a small country. But it is 
by no means tiny or insignificant. Quite the contrary. 
For population it is the eighth country of all Europe. 
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It has more people than Norway and Denmark and 
Sweden put together. And it is Europe’s central 
citadel. Fortified by mountains, it dominates the 
military strategy of Europe between the North Sea 
and the Ajgean. And it is Europe’s central inter- 
preter. It looks westward to the great established 
nations now joined together in the Entente; and it 
looks eastward and southward to the numerous new 
nations about to arise in the New Europe of the peace 
settlement. 

For the whole of that New Europe Masaryk has 
been the most powerful and persuasive spokesman at 
the ears of the statesmen of Washington and of 
London and of Rome and of Paris. And for the first 
country in that New Europe to give itself a genuine 
effective government, Masaryk has been the chief 
organizer and the chief diplomat and is now the 
supreme political head, ruling Europe’s midmost 
fortress from the independent capital of Prague. 

For a man who at the age of fifteen was apprentice 
to a blacksmith, here is success. But here is more 
than success: 

In the fall of the year 1915 Masaryk was in Paris. 
His property at Prague had been confiscated by the 
Austrian Government. Even his books had been 
seized by the police, and also his manuscripts. He had 
just published two volumes of his learned work on 
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Russia. For most people those two volumes would 
have been quite enough. When laid on a table, on 
their sides, the one on top of the other, they stand 
several inches high. But Masaryk is thorough. He 
had composed a third volume, as huge as either of 
the first two. And it lay in his house in manuscript, 
unprinted. And the Austrians had it. 

Would they destroy it? Then all that work would 
have to be done again. Among Masaryk’s enormous 
worries at Paris that fall, we may be sure that this 
small worry kept coming up every day in his scholar’s 
mind. And we may be also sure that one of the first 
things he will do when he reenters Prague in presi- 
dential pomp will be to hunt for that manuscript and 
recover it if it still exists and then sit down in his 
late evenings and laboriously revise it and bring it 
to date and send it to the printer—and then, perhaps, 
begin on volume four, 

But at Paris, in the fall of 1915, he was quite un- 
able even to think of volume four; and at Prague he 
had left hostages behind him a bit more precious than 
manuscripts after all. 

One of his sons was compelled to be in the Austrian 
army, forced to bear arms for a cause detested by 
Bohemia. One of his daughters was imprisoned. His 
wife was at any time likely to be imprisoned. She 
is of American birth, and Masaryk in his youth had 
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voyaged to America to marry her and take her back 
to Europe. They had been students together at 
Leipsic, he of philosophy and she of music. And 
it was characteristic of Masaryk’s views of women 
that when he married her, he calmly added her name 
to his own, and, from being Thomas Masaryk, became 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. And when in October 
of this year, 1918, he finally issued the ‘‘ Declaration 
of Independence of the Czecho-Slovak Nation by its 
Provisional Government,’’ he did not fail to say: 
‘‘Our democracy in Bohemia shall rest on universal 
suffrage ; and women shall be placed on an equal foot- 
ing with men, politically and socially and culturally.”’ 

In the fall of 1915 Mrs. Masaryk was in the power 
of a government which has not hesitated to execute 
thousands of women. 

And that Government, the Government at Vienna, 
along with the Government at Berlin, seemed to have 
a full fighting chance, and more than a full fighting 
chance, of being victorious in the world war. The 
British were not ready to take the offensive on the 
western front. The western front was standing still. 
And the eastern front was going back. The Russians 
were in retreat across the Carpathians. 

And, finally, the Allies were still blind to the cause 
of Bohemia and still deaf to Masaryk’s arguments. 
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Not one word had they spoken on which Bohemia 
eould rely for its future. 

In these circumstances a clever man, a merely 
clever man, a diplomat like Talleyrand or even like 
Bismarck, would have sought for a way by which he 
could remain on good terms with the Allies and yet 
he prepared for a compromise with Vienna and with 
Berlin. At that moment the wisdom of the world 
would have been to carry water on both shoulders. 
And at that moment Masaryk took his pen and wrote 
his manifesto of November 14, 1915, in which he de- 
manded the complete democratic dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary, and in which he committed Bo- 
hemia totally and irrevocably to the side of the Allies. 

This was a million miles beyond cleverness.. The 
Central Powers represented autocracy. The Allies, 
on the whole, represented democracy. The cause of 
Bohemia was entirely a democratic cause. Therefore 
Bohemia must go up with the Allies to triumph, or 
down with the Allies to the pit and night. With that 
simplicity, with that grandeur, Masaryk walked into 
the statesmanship of the great war and shook the hand 
of Fate for himself and for his country. 

A year and a half later, in the spring of 1917, he 
was in Russia. The Revolution had come. And after 
the Revolution came the Mensheviki and the Bolshe- 
viki. And in the summer came the last Russian 
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offensive. And the Russians were now running all 
the way home to their cities and farms. And if the 
fall of 1915 was black, the fall of 1917 was blacker. 
And Masaryk went down to the neighborhood of Kief, 
in Southern Russia, in the Ukraine, where a large 
number of his countrymen were gathered together. 

They were men who had been compelled to serve 
against their wills in the Austrian and Hungarian 
armies. They were Czechs and Slovaks, from Bohemia 
and from the districts immediately to the southeast 
of Bohemia. They were blood-brethren, speaking the 
same language and linked by a common hatred of the 
oppressions practised upon them by the Germans of 
Vienna and the Hungarians of Budapest. They had 
revolted against their German and Hungarian officers 
and had gone over to the side of the Russians. In 
the last Russian offensive they had been the only 
troops that had really fought. They fought till the 
Russians on both their flanks, to the right of them and 
to the left of them, had run so far to the rear that the 
whole Czecho-Slovak unit was almost surrounded. 
Then they retired toward Kief. And to them, to 
these strenuous soldiers, came Masaryk. 

He was sixty-seven years old. He was a professor 
of philosophy. He was a maker of books. He had 
written a very good book on ‘‘The Concrete Grounds 
of Logic.’’ He was slender, tallish, with a slight 
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mild stoop of the shoulders, a slow speech, a benignant 
beard, and gentle brown eyes. And whatever this 
old man told those young heroes to do, they did. 

In the midst of the anarchy of Russia he had no 
possible physical control over them. But they knew 
him. They all knew him for his toil and for his 
character. And hundreds of them knew him person- 
ally. They had listened to his lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Prague. 

In European universities, more than in our own, 
it is possible for students to discriminate between 
professors whom they wish to hear and professors 
whom they do not wish to hear. The lecture-rooms 
of certain professors at Prague, as at all other 
European universities, were frequented by twenty, 
ten, five students. Masaryk lectured on philosophy. 
In his lecture-room the students filled all the chairs 
and they filled the aisles and they filled the winaow- 
ledges and they filled the corridor outside, standing 
on tiptoe and turning their heads to catch his words. 
He spoke of life and strength and truth to nourish 
them. And if they ever murmured against him he 
knew how to rebuke them without sternness. 

One such murmuring, one such rebuke, Captain 
Spacek of the Czecho-Slovak army near Kief could 
remember and could afterward recount at Wash- 
ington. It was on the famous occasion when Masaryk 
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had been defending a certain Jew named Hillsner 
against a charge of ‘‘ritual murder.’’ Masaryk be- 
lieved that Hillsner was probably innocent of any 
such absurd and abominable crime. Believing so, he 
said so. But his students were many of them con- 
vineed of Hillsner’s guilt. They and a great multi- 
tude of the people of Prague were resentful of Jewish 
activity and hostile to Jewish success, and ready to 
lay hold of any weapon of gossip and suspicion for 
discrediting the Jews and for overcoming them. So 
in all Prague there was a great passing anger against 
Masaryk, and in his lecture-room there was something 
of a tumult. 

Then it was that Masaryk turned to the blackboard 
and wrote certain words upon it, silently, and let 
them stand there speaking for him, and turned back 
to his audience and opened his notes and went on, 
without further comment, to deliver his stated leeture 
on applied philosophy. The words were: 

“Do not drink. Do not play cards. Work. That 
is the only way to meet competition, Jewish or any 
other.’ 

Masaryk himself has always lived up to the rather 
exacting level of that writing on that blackboard. In 
fact his austerity, if he were not so unobstrusive about 
it in daily life, might be heavy to bear for those about 
him. Drinking, smoking, eard-playing, anything that 
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savors of the lures of the flesh, seem to be quite out- 
side his interest. Yet he is indeed altogether gracious 
about it. He sits amiable and kindly in the midst of 
men who are offering themselves up as sacrifices to 
alcohol and nicotine; and it seems to be only at rare 
intervals (as during the Hillsner incident) that it 
even occurs to him to suggest to other people that they 
should be Puritans. 

Accordingly, in coming to know him, one does not 
see for quite a while that he is himself a Puritan and 
more than a Puritan in self-denial. One does not 
know that one has met an ascetic. One sees only a 
very dear and very charming old gentleman smiling 
oddly with the smile of a boy from the height of his 
age and authority. 

Thus he appeared to the Czecho-Slovaks assemtled 
in arms near Kief in 1917 and in the early months 
of 1918. And the question was: War or Peace? 

Germany was certainly triumphant on the eastern 
front now. No Russian army was left. And how 
could fifty thousand Czecho-Slovaks resist further? 
And an emissary came from Vienna and approached 
the Czecho-Slovaks and said: 

“Make peace, and come back to Bohemia, and you 
will be amnestied and forgiven, and we will grant 
Bohemia an autonomous government. ”’ 

But Masaryk said to the Czecho-Slovaks: 
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‘*At one place in the world it is still possible to 
die with many comrades fighting Germans. ‘That 
place is France. Turn your faces eastward. Cross 
Siberia. Cross Russia. I will try to have ships for 
you at Vladivostok. And on the western front, if the | 
Allies perish, you perish. But if the Allies win, then 
you will have the only Bohemia ever truly Bohemia 
—a Bohemia not ‘autonomous’ under the Hapsburgs, 
but wholly independent with a Government all its 
own.”’ 

So for the second time, when diplomacy might have 
bargained, Masaryk’s diplomacy stood fast for a 
single, simple principle and made a straight, com- 
plete choice between right and wrong, and stood to 
get everything or nothing. 


THE MARCH OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS 


It was everything. The Czecho-Slovak army did 
what Professor Masaryk told it to do. It marched. 
On that night Masaryk’s aids saw something happen 
to him that they did not thing possible. They saw 
him ery. Bohemia was prostrate and in torture at 
home. And Bohemia’s army was at Valley Forge— 
at a Valley Forge in a foreign, strange land. But it 
marched. And it took Siberia. And it was recognized 
by all the Allies and by the United States. And 
Bohemia became a belligerent, a recognized belliger- 
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ent, on the side of the Allies and of the United States, 
with an army and with a Government. And Masaryk 
became President. And the two decisions which made 
him President and which made his nation again a 
nation were those two acts of faith at Paris and at 
Kief in the light of the spirit and in a great blackness 
of all physical fortune. 

For those two acts his whole previous life was 
preparation. ; 

In his youth he had known his own drift toward 
public affairs. He decided that he would become a 
diplomat. He was a student then at the University 
of Vienna. He was in his twenties. And there was 
a school at Vienna for the study of Oriental languages. 
To that school went young men who were getting 
ready for a diplomatic career in the countries of the 
East. And it gave certain courses even for outsiders. 
Masaryk, as an outsider, took a course in Arabic. 
And then he tried to be allowed to take all the 
courses. But there was a difficulty. 

In Bohemia, and particularly in the Moravian part 
of Bohemia, there are great estates. These estates 
are owned for the most part by Germans who took 
them by force from Bohemian noblemen centuries ago. 
On them to-day live great families with such names 
as Lichtenstein and Loewenstein and Thun-Hohen- 
stein and Schwarzenberg. And many of these estates 
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are. owned directly by the Hapsburgs. They are 
imperial estates. They are the pleasure-grounds of 
the foreign German emperors of Vienna, rulers and 
chief robbers of Bohemia. And on such an estate 
Masaryk was born. 

He is a Slovak. The Slovaks, by cireumstances of 
Austrian and Hungarian politics, have been kept at 
a lower level of education and of property than the 
Czechs. Masaryk’s father was a Slovak workman, 
working on the land of the Emperor Francis Joseph; 
and to that land, from time to time, to hunt and to 
be merry, the emperor would come with princes and 
archdukes and counts. 

Now it was for such persons and for their relatives 
and for their friends that the School of Oriental 
Languages at Vienna existed. It was for them that 
all courses were open and a diplomatic career possible. 
But not for Masaryk. He could not be admitted. 

Thereupon he went back to his determination to be 
a scholar. In his boyhood he had enjoyed two years 
in a village school. Afterward, having worked for a 
locksmith and then for a blacksmith, he had become 
a pupil-teacher in another school near by. By tutor- 
ing duller or younger boys he went along through 
his lower studies and came to his upper studies and 
to the university. And he grew into being a teacher, 
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first at the University of Vienna and then at the 
University of Prague. : 

As a teacher, as a professor, he now accomplished 
many years of sheer scholarship. He laid out the 
paths and the fields of his encyclopedic knowledge. 
He reached into the theological controversies of the 
France of the seventeenth century and wrote a book 
on the writings of the French philosopher Blaise 
Pascal. He reached in to the sociological controversies 
of his own century and wrote a book on the statisties 
and on the moral causes of suicide. His chair at the 
University of Prague was a chair of philosophy; but, 
more precisely, it was a chair of applied philosophy. 
In Masaryk’s hands the subject of applied philosophy 
seemed to be a distilling and condensing of all other 
known subjects. And then he was elected, in 1891, 
to sit in the Parliament at Vienna for a Bohemian 
district. 

It may seem strange that such a man, studying 
logic and Pascal and suicide in a university, should 
be urged by his fellow-citizens to serve them in public 
life. But in Bohemia it. aroused no comment of 
surprise. The Bohemians do not look down upon a 
man because he is a professor. On the contrary, 
they look up to him. And the natural result is that 
men worth looking up to are more likely than they 
otherwise would be to become professors and to be- 
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come the intellectual leaders of the nation. And it 
happened during the war that all three of the manag- 
ing members of Bohemia’s Provisional Government 
were professors. 

This Provisional Government was brought into 
existence at Paris. Masaryk was its head. Professor 
Bennes, also of the University of Prague, was its 
secretary. And its vice-president was Dr. Milan 
Stefanik, an astronomer, director of the observatory 
near Paris at Meudon. Stefanik became also an 
aviator in the course of the war, but his occupation 
was the mathematics of the sky. And to these three 
scholars the whole Czecho-Slovak nation and the whole 
Czecho-Slovak army gave an implicit political obedi- 
ence. 

But it was not an obedience of ignorance. There 
were no illiterates in the Czecho-Slovak army. From 
top to bottom that army was an educated army—so 
much so that Masaryk did not bother to protect it by 
censorships from German and Bolshevist ‘‘propa- 
ganda.”’ ; 

At Kief the Bolshevists wished to address the army 
of the Czecho-Slovaks and convert it. Masaryk told 
them to proceed. For several days they harangued 
and argued, publicly and privately, in perfect free- 
dom. At the end of that time, out of an army of 
fifty thousand men, they took away two hundred and 
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fifty converts. Masaryk was rid of two hundred and 
fifty unreliable soldiers and he had forty-nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty soldiers left whose minds 
as well as whose bodies were utterly ready for every 
possible attack. 
_ Among such a people, so given to argument and 
to respect for argument, Masaryk became a politician, 
a Member of Parliament, quite naturally. But he 
soon retired from Parliament. He had not found 
the political party, he had not found the intellectual 
movement, to which he could give his full support. 
And he determined to make an intellectual movement 
and to make a political party of his own. And to 
this labor he now gave another long term of years. 

He wrote books, and he inspired newspapers and 
periodicals, and he delivered lectures, and he gathered 
up his interpretations of the history and of the re- 
ligion and of the industry and of the national charac- 
ter and destiny of Bohemia into a movement which 
he called the Realistic Movement and into a party 
which he called the Progressive Party. And the 
question he always asked was: 

‘¢What is there in Bohemia which makes it worthy 
to live again as a nation among nations?’’ 

The great German historian, Mommsen, visiting 


Austria, had said: 
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‘In order that the Germans may drive on toward 
the east, it is necessary to break these Czechs.’’ 

Masaryk inquired : 

‘‘Tf the Czechs should be broken, what would be 
lost ?’’ 

And he wrote his works on ‘‘Jan Huss’’ and ‘‘ Karel 
Havlicek’’ and ‘‘The Czech Question’’ and ‘‘The 
Soul of the Nation’’ to make all Czechs see what would 
be lost and to give them their reason in their in- 
structed hearts for surviving. And it was necessary 
for them to live up to that reason. For, as he said 
to them: 

‘“You were indeed a nation once. But if you would 
not die, there must be something—some old thing or 
some new thing, or some old thing and some new 
thing put together, which you ean give the world. 
You can live only by giving it.’’ 

And he saw in Bohemia an instrument for the 
whole world against autocracy. Hedged in by the 
three autocratic Governments at Vienna and at Buda- 
pest and at Berlin, the Bohemian people by history 
and development were and are a democratic people. 
And he made his party a party friendly to democracy, 
to democracy not only political but industrial. He 
made his party the most industrially democratic party 
of all the Bohemian middle-class parties. It stood 
between the middle-class parties and the parties of 
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the workingmen. And, in 1907, sixteen years after 
his first entrance into Parliament, he returned to 
Parliament from the district of Valassko as leader of 
a practical political enterprise which he had created 
out of the world of books and pictures and poems 
and statistics and working-class manifestoes and 
medieval religious wars and modern novels and re- 
ligion and music. He boldly said: 

‘*Polities is the sciences and the arts.’’ 

And he made his saying good. He continued to 
represent Valassko in Parliament without opposition. 
The Social Democrats would run a candidate against 
him for form’s sake; because their constitution de- 
manded it. But there was no genuine opposition. 
His place in politics was uncontested and secure. He 
began to be called ‘‘the conscience of Bohemia.’’ 

And the war came. 

At once the leaders of various political parties in 
Bohemia met together to choose one of their number 
to go into the countries of the Entente and to be the 
representative there of all Bohemia and of all Bohe- 
mian difficulties and aspirations. They chose 
Masaryk. On him the middle-class parties and the 
working-class parties, confident of his fairness, could 
unite. And he got across the frontier, with one of 
his daughters, and proceeded to France and to Italy 
and to England and began his great mission. 
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In the language of business, he was to ‘‘sell’’ 
Bohemia and the Bohemian idea to the Allies. In 
the language of present politics, he was to do Bo- 
‘‘propaganda.’’ And he turned out to be | 
the most successful salesman and propagandist that 
has appeared during the war. But he certainly did 
it by a method all his own. 


hemian 


He would arrive at a new city—London or Paris 
or Washington or any other. He would settle down 
in a little room which at once became a study. His 
first task seemed to be to go out and buy some books 
for this study. On his table in Washington one 
would notice a nice fresh line of authoritative books 
on American history and government. One would 
also notice the complete works of Woodrow Wilson. 
And sitting beside them one would see a man who 
apparently had very little to say. His attitude was 
that of a person engaged in expecting somebody to 
say something to him. 

Then people would call on him, through letters of 
introduction, and ask him to dinner and ask other 
people to come in to meet him. They would come in, 
quite sure that they were about to be buttonholed by 
a revolutionary agitator and have leaflets slipped into 
their pockets. Through the first part of dinner they 
would look at Masaryk with manifest distrust. 
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In return Masaryk would do nothing. He would 
' agree that the weather was wet and he would not 
dissent from the opinion that the Germans on the 
western front were pretty violent. But he had no 
opinions to offer on the subject of Bohemia. Bohemia 
had not been mentioned. ‘His host and hostess had 
not mentioned it: He had not mentioned it. And it 
would finally become quite comfortably clear, that un- 
less somebody asked him a definite question about 
Bohemia, the whole evening would pass by without 
any propaganda. 

But it was impossible not to be inquisitive about 
him. He looked so unlike a dangerous person. And 
a lady would presently say: 

“Oh, Professor Masaryk, is it true that you arc 
condemned to death by the Austrian Government?’’ 

And Professor Masaryk would say yes it was, and 
he would politely relate the circumstances and, having 
related them, stop. And he would look about agree- 
ably for the next question. And it would come. It 
could not help coming. 

To see this man was to feel and know that in him 
there was a great store of achievement and know- 
ledge. But it was not a fountain. It was a mine, 
a sort of magnetic mine, in which you could not help 
digging. And people would begin to dig. They 
would ask him question after question. And Masaryk 
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would unroll the great pageant of Bohemian history 
and of Austro-Hungarian tyranny, point by point, 
but always stopping when the point which the ques- 
tion had drawn out was finished. And it was clear 
as day that everything he said about Bohemia and 
Austria-Hungary was said from the standpoint of 
the man of science, the man of scrupulous, ascertained 
truth. 

And it would get to be late. And still Masaryk 
had never raised his voice above the level of a man 
discussing the politics of ancient Egypt. Only in 
his gravity, only in the perfectly tragic and therefore 
perfectly serene sadness which lived in his eyes, could 
one see the man who suffered and the nation which 
for five centuries has every year and every day 
suffered from the Austria, never better described than 
when it was called ‘‘assassin of the spirit.’’ 

And at the end of the evening people would say: 

‘*‘Really, you must lecture about this.’’ 

And Masaryk would lecture. In England he was 
appointed to a chair at King’s College in the Uni- 
versity of London. He lectured there and he lectured 
in France and he lectured in America. He lectured 
among us on Bohemia. He would have a great map 
and a long pointer. And he would relate the history 
of Europe, in relation to the history of Bohemia, 
through all time, just exactly as if the people before 
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him were engaged in studying for their degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. And they would not be 
thrilled. He did not want to thrill them. He wanted 
to inform them. And he succeeded. They were in- 
formed and they were convinced. 

And by precisely that same method he ultimately 
convinced the Governments of Britain and France 
and Italy and the United States. In appealing to 
them he used their own history and their own char- 
acter just as much as he used the history and char- 
acter of Bohemia. And he would put footnotes to 
his diplomatic communications, just exactly as if he 
were writing a treatise in historical science. 

An extraordinary instance of this habit of his 
occurred in one of his memoranda to our Government 
at Washington. It leaked out among the newspaper 
reporters who frequent the State Department, and it 
filled them with amazement. Masaryk was quite 
familiar, apparently with the colonial pre-revolution- 
ary history of the United States, and he seemed to 
regard it as quite important for present purposes; 
and so, in course of showing why the United States 
should regard Bohemia as a good and useful ally in 
the world war, he delivered himself as follows: 

‘<The history of Bohemia is permeated by the re- 
ligious element, which brings us into close spiritual 
relationship with England (John Wyclif of England 
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and Jan Huss of Bohemia in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries) and with America. And I 
would especially point out that for us Czechs there 
is a foundation of sympathy with America laid down 
by the fact of the development of American democracy 
out of church organization. (See the well-known 
works of Borgeaud, Jellinek, etc.) ”’ 

To the learned eyes in the White House we may 
assume that the ‘‘well-known’’ works of Borgeaud 
and Jellinek were familiar objects. To most of the 
rest of Washington they were a bit novel. And 
Masaryk went on to say: 

‘‘America and Europe have to choose between the 
liberation of seven oppressed nations in Austria- 
Hungary and the perpetuation of the degraded Haps- 
burg dynasty, covering its crimes with the sacrilegious 
pretense of being a chosen instrument of God. No! 
‘God is not an Austrian’ (Byron).”’ 

This is probably the only diplomatic document that 
ever ended with the word ‘‘Byron.’’ But we have 
to remember Masaryk’s theory. ‘‘Politics is the 
Sciences and the Arts.’’ 

In the fall of 1916 the Allies committed themselves, 
in their December manifesto, to the liberation of 
Austria-Hungary’s oppressed nations. Into that 
manifesto, directly through the influence set going by 
Masaryk, the French Government inserted the specific 
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word ‘‘Czecho-Slovaks.’’ In 1918 the United States 
also abandoned the idea of preserving Austria- 
Hungary and consented to its dismemberment and 
disruption. And in the meantime, largely because 
of Masaryk’s successful diplomacy, the various 
political parties of Bohemia, back in Bohemia itself, 
had been able to pursue a united policy. And now, 
coming together, all of them, they united and un- 
animously summoned Masaryk to return home to 
guide Bohemia through the present European tempest 
as its first president and really as its dictator, a 
dictator freely chosen and universally loved, but a 
dictator supreme and virtually absolute for the main- 
tenance of law and order and for the solid establish- 
ment of a democratic republic. 

So Masaryk became Bohemia’s Washington, sum- 
moned as only Washington before him ever was by 
all parties without opposition to be the first head of 
his new country’s new Government. 

So he prepared to leave Washington. He appointed 
Charles Pergler to be the commissioner of the Govern- 
ment of Bohemia, to speak for it to the Government 
of the United States. And he assembled his books 
and his manuscripts and his notes. And the last day 
of his stay in Washington came. And he sat in the 
front room of the new Czecho-Slovak Legation at 
Washington, facing a plain wooden table with little 
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methodical pieces of paper on it and pencils. And 
it was a violent day of horrible hurry for almost 
everybody else. But Masaryk turned to receive his 
visitors with the same apparently endless leisure 
which superficially had always been at his disposal. 

The fact is that he never stops working. But the 
fact is also that he never hastens. He does a million 
things and goes on instantly to the next one in com- 
plete calm. 

Czecho-Slovak officers came in breathless and told 
him their tales of decisions needed, and Masaryk 
tapped on his table with his pencils and, after listen- 
ing long, said three words or five and the Czecho- 
Slovak officers went away. And the evening came. 
And Prince Lvov of Russia was to come with it to 
see Masaryk at the legation. And at Pergler’s house, 
some distance off, there was a little evening tea, where 
those who were to accompany Masaryk to Europe 
and those who were to stay behind were saying their 
farewells, quite aloof from presidents. 

But there was a little tap at the door. And Presi- 
dent Masaryk came in. And he sat quietly with his 
cup of tea and said a few words when anybody 
reverently said a few words to him, and slowly pulled 
out his watch and said, ‘‘I must go now,’’ and went 
unhurriedly back to see Prince Lvov punctually at 
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nine. And those who were to be left behind said, 
‘“Well, Father Masaryk is gone.”’ 

He is ‘‘father’’ not only to his country, but to the 
men and women and the children, the individuals, of 
his country. He will leave his country a greater 
legacy than greatness. Forever and forever in Bo- 
hemia every mother will say to every boy on her knee: 

“‘You can try to be like him. No matter how 
small you are, you can try to be like him. He was 
a great man, but more greatly still, he was a simple 
man and a true man and a good man.’’ 
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NAVAL STRATEGY 


By REAR-ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FISKE, U.S.N. 


(eens DEWEY came of that pioneer stock 
which triumphed over the rigors of the New 
England climate and the unfruitfulness of the New 
England soil, and developed that intelligent. and en- 
terprising type of people, who have contributed more 
than any other to advance the American idea, the 
building of American civilization, and the formation 
of the distinctly American character. His great- 
grandfather was one of the volunteers at the Battle 
of Lexington. His great-granduncle was with Ethan 
Allen at the taking of Fort Ticonderoga. : 

George Dewey was born at Montpelier, Vermont, on 
December 26th, 1837. 

His father was Dr. Julius Yeomans Dewey; his 
mother, before marriage, was Mary Perrin, but she 
died when George was only five years old. The main 
inspiration of his boyhood was the Life of Hannibal. 

At the age of thirty he married Susie, daughter of 
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Governor Goodwin of New Hampshire, who died five 
years later. Twenty-seven years still later, when he 
returned as the conquering hero of the Spanish War, 
he married Mildred (McLean) widow of General 
Hazen, U.S.A. 

George Dewey secured an appointment to the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1854. He was not so 
amenable to discipline as some others; but he com- 
pleted the academic course with considerable credit in 
1858. Before final graduation, he took the regular 
‘‘midshipman cruise’? in Europe, which lasted two 
years. At its conclusion, he was finally graduated at 
the age of 23, and ranked number three in his class. 

Just then the Civil War broke out. Dewey took 
part actively. He was first assigned to the steam sloop 
Mississippi of the West Gulf Squadron, which formed 
part of Farragut’s fleet which forced the passage of 
Fort St. Philip and Fort Jackson in April 1862. 
Dewey took part also in the attack on Fort St. Philip 
and the subsequent fights with iron clads and gun 
boats, by means of which Farragut gained possession 
of New Orleans and the Mississippi, and ‘‘ecut the Con- 
federacy in two.’’ In the smoke of the Battle of Port 
Hudson, the Mississippi lost her bearings and ran 
ashore under the fire of the enemy’s land batteries, 
forcing the officers and crew to set the vessel on fire 
and take to the boats. 
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Dewey afterwards served on several vessels of the 
North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

After the war, Dewey served on several ships and 
stations, ashore and afloat, creditable but obscurely. 
In December, 1897, when a Commodore, he was 
ordered to take command of the Asiatic Squadron. 
As he would retire in two years, the probability 
seemed- overwhelming that he would end his official 
career, and therefore his life, without marked dis- 
tinction. . 

But on February 15th, 1898, the U. S. Maine was 
sunk in Havana Harbor. Feeling against Spain, by 
reason of her misrule in Cuba, had been rising in the 
United States for many years. Therefore, nobody 
wondered when highly respectable gentlemen were 
seen soon afterward in great numbers on our streets, 
wearing a ribbon in the buttonhole, on which was in- 
scribed, in golden letters, the words ‘‘To Hell With 
Spain.’’ ; 

Dewey was ordered to prepare to proceed against 
the Spanish possessions in the Philippines. He 
speedily collected his squadron in Hong-Kong Harbor. 
On April 25th, he received orders to attack the 
enemy’s fleet. Exercising that rare combination of 
earefulness and promptness which Dewey possessed 
in so great measure, he got his squadron into fighting 
condition very speedily and very effectively and sailed 
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for Manila. The writer was in the Petrel, the smallest 
ship. 

The afternoon of April 30th was spent in skirting 
the west coast of Luzon Island, of which Manila Bay 
is an opening on its western side. Before dark, the 
captains were called on board the flagship for a last 
consultation. They soon returned to their ships. 
Then the fleet, formed in column ‘‘at distance;’’ stood 
toward the entrance of Manila Bay, about sixty miles 
away. 

As darkness slowly descended, the scene took on a 
character at once soothing and disturbing. The guns 
were ready, considerable ammunition was on deck, and 
the men lay, or sat, or stood by their guns. The night 
was clear and calm. There was nothing to do, for all 
preparations had been made. There was nothing to 
see, except the dim masses of our ships and the vague 
outline of the distant coast. There was nothing to 
hear, except the sound of the engines and the swish of 
the water along the sides. 

I turned in early. The deck above my head, as I 
lay in my bunk, was about two feet distant; and I 
thought how very flat I should be squashed out against 
that deck, if a torpedo exploded under the ship. But 
I soon fell asleep. I was aroused by a noise at my 
door and the orderly’s voice saying ‘‘The Captain 
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wishes to see you.’’ I realized that it was nearly 
daylight. 

When I reported to the captain on the bridge, he 
pointed to the right and said, ‘‘The Spanish fleet is 
over there.’’?’ To my amazement, I saw that the 
Spanish fleet was not ahead of us and supported by 
the guns of Manila, but was several miles away from 
them. We had expected, of course, that we should 
have to attack both the fleet and the forts of the city. 
If we had had to do that, all the American ships 
would have been sunk in Manila Bay. 

Dewey grasped the situation at once, and headed 
toward the Spanish fleet. I had the best position of 
anyone in the fleet for observing the events that fol- 
lowed; for I had asked and received permission from 
the captain to rig up a platform on the foremast about 
forty-five feet above the water. There I sat with my 
stadimeter, and measured the range of the enemy, and 
informed the captain of everything that happened. 

By the time that I had seated myself on the plat- 
form, there was fairly good daylight. I could see 
that certain masts ahead of us were the masts of mer- 
chant ships; and behind them were the white domes 
and towers and trees of what seemed the most beauti- 
ful city I had ever seen. A lovely sheet of water, blue 
and tranquil, spread out on all sides. Behind us, 
rose the great Island of Corregidor; and to the 
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northern and westward, the lofty mountains of Luzon. 
To the right—that is, to the south—the land was 
lower; and there, standing out in clear relief against 
the bright blue sky, were the awe-inspiring forms of 
the ships of the Spanish fleet. 

Dewey charged at them, unhesitatingly and at full 
speed. When the distance had decreased to a favor- 


ce 


able range, he changed the fleet speed to ‘‘slow’’ in 
order that the ships might aim their guns with the 
maximum accuracy. Then when satisfied that they 
had reached the correct position, he opened the battle 
with the historic order, given to the captain of his 
flagship: ‘‘You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley.’’ 

The American fleet paraded back and forth before 
the Spanish fleet, firing as rapidly as they could with 
proper aim. To me in my elevated perch, the whole 
thing looked like a performance that had been care- 
fully rehearsed. The ships went slowly and regularly, 
seldom or never getting out of their relative positions; 
and they ceased firing only at intervals when the 
smoke became too thick. For a long while I could not 
form an opinion as to which way fortune was going 
to decide 

But after some time, it became evident that the 
Spanish fleet was suffering badly. I remember re- 
porting to the captain that one of the ships had not 
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- fired a shot in fifteen minutes, when that ship fired a 
shot which came very close to us. I also remember 
reporting that the other principal ship was on fire in 
two places. It was not long after this that Commodore 
Dewey withdrew the fleet out into the Bay, and sent 
the men to breakfast. 

All the Spanish ships were evidently sinking, but 
the Spanish flag still floated defiantly over the Cavite 
Arsenal, near them. 

After breakfast, and in obedience to signal, the 
Baltimore got under way and steamed toward Sang- 
ley Point, whereon was a battery defending the 
arsenal. Her appearance was dramatic and pic- 
turesque in the extreme. She was literally rushing on 
the foe; and when she began to strike out with her 
long guns, I got a realizing sense of force in motion 
that I never had before. The beach was torn up with 
the impact of her shells, and the air was filled with 
clouds of sand and smoke and the flames of burning 
powder. The Spanish batteries could not stand this 
long and soon gave up the fight. 

Then the expected signal came from Dewey: 
‘‘Petrel pass inside.’? This was soon followed by 
another signal to burn the Spanish ships. The execu- 
tive officer, Hughes, was given the task of burning 
them; while I, the navigator, was given the task of 
landing at the arsenal, ascertaining the conditions 
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there, and capturing a number of handsome tugs and 
launches which could be plainly seen. I found the 
arsenal grounds full of soldiers in military formation, 
and of sailors from the deserted ships, who were not 
in any formation at all. I was able to get what infor- 
mation I wanted and to secure the launches and other 
boats, and tow them to the Petrel. 

By this time, Hughes had returned to the Petrel, 
having carried out his dangerous work, and the rest 
of the fleet was well out in the Bay. Then, near 
dusk, the Petrel steamed up toward it, towing her 
prizes. At nightfall, the whole fleet started toward , 
Manila City, lighted on our way by the brilliant flames 
of the ships of our conquered foes. 

The events just narrated seemed at the time per- 
fectly natural and to be expected. When the battle 
was over, we did not feel that we had done anything 
wonderful; and nobody in the fleet appreciated the 
fact that the Battle of Manila was one of the most 
important battles that had ever been fought in any 
country or any age, and would be recorded in history 
as one of the ‘‘ Decisive Battles of the World.”’ 

To be the victor of that: battle was the lot that fell. 
to Dewey. The number of people who lived before us, 
and who stand out clearly in our minds, is few. The 
more clear the figures we see, the fewer they are. 
Moses, Alexander, Cesar and Napoleon stand out clear 
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and bright in the foreground. Behind them, and dim- 
mer, we see Plato, Socrates, Homer, and a few score 
of philosophers, poets, artists and soldiers. Behind 
these, stretching far back and extending on both sides, 
in a light that grows increasingly feeble, we dimly dis- 
cern the outlines of a very few hundred men and 
women who were great. 

The fact that certain men stand out clearly is owing 
to the things they did: the things they did were be- 
cause of the things they had the opportunity to do, 
and the way in which they availed themselves of op- 
portunity. Sometimes opportunity came to them: 
sometimes they grasped opportunity as she was 
passing by them. To utilize opportunity successfully, 
some degree of skill was needed; and in order to 
possess this skill, some degree of ability and character 
was required. The net result in every case was the 
product of the opportunity multiplied by the skill 
with which it was employed. The greatest results 
were obtained when the greatest opportunity was 
utilized with the greatest skill. 

Opportunities are of many kinds, and come in var- 
ious guises. The opportunity most commonly pre- 
sented to men, and most commonly ignored, is the op- 
portunity to live a useful life, and do the most one 
can to make life better for those in one’s own circle, 
and thereby to secure the best reward there is, the 
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affectionate esteem of friends. In rarer cases, oppor- 
tunity comes to gain material success in money, power 
or fame: in other cases, opportunity lets us do some 
work of lasting value, by means of some invention, 
discovery or principle expounded: sometimes oppor- 
tunity permits a man to be the head of a great move- 
ment, or great nation, and guide that movement, or 
that nation, to better things: and sometimes oppor- 
tunity permits a man to do something so startling, so 
picturesque and so sudden, that his name is instantly 
projected against the background of the common- 
place in lines of vivid light. 

Of such a kind was the opportunity that came to 
Dewey. An obscure commodore in a second rate navy 
on April 30, he was the most conspicuous man in the 
world on May 1. Going into Manila Bay at midnight 
on April 30; opposing his little unarmored ships to 
the gun-fire of Corregidor, Caballo and El Fraile; ap- 
proaching Manila City five hours later and engaging 
the 9.2-inch guns mounted on her ramparts; and then 
darting toward Cavite and destroying the Spanish 
fleet anchored there: he seized opportunity with so 
masterful a grasp, that he wrung from her all she had, 
and leaped upon the plateau of undying fame. 

The circumstances attending the battle, the distance 
of its place of happening from home, the suddenness 
of its occurrence, the briefness of its duration, the 
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picturesqueness of its surroundings, the completeness 
of its victory, the obviousness of its importance, and 
the fact that not one life was lost on Dewey’s side, 
combined to give it a distinctiveness that no other 
event of any kind had ever possessed on so large a 
scale. No battle fought on land could possibly stand 
out so sharply, because no battle of comparable mag- 
nitude could have been fought on land so quickly, and 
decided so unalterably. No naval battle, ancient or 
modern, possessed in equal degree its dramatic char- 
acteristics—though the battles of Trafalgar and the 
Nile approximated them. No manager ever staged 
any play more theatrically than the battle of Manila 
was staged; no words of man ever caused a thrill so 
intense, so amazed, and so widespread, as Dewey’s 
brief announcement from Manila. 

After the naval battle, and until the capture of the 
city, a pause of three months and a half ensued. Dur- 
ing this period, Dewey kept Manila under his guns, 
and brought to bear the combination of diplomatic 
shrewdness and aggressive forcefulness which induced 
Aguinaldo and his army to assist the landing of the 
American troops, and ensured the holding by the 
United States of the Philippine Islands, unembar- 
rassed by the interference of any foreign power. 

Throughout the weary year that dragged itself 
along between the naval battle and Dewey’s departure 
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for home, he continuously exerted that masterful di- 
rection of affairs which was needed then and there, 
and which made him the most important naval officer 
of the time. No more difficult service was ever under- 
taken by any naval officer, at any period or in any 
place; no service of any kind, military or civil, was 
ever more skillfully performed. 

During the 17 years that elapsed after his return to 
his country and until his death, except the first year, 
Admiral Dewey served continuously as president of 
the General Board, which, under his diplomatic and 
forceful guidance, advanced steadily through various 
stages of increasing prestige and importance, from the 
position of a tentative organization, disbelieved in by 
most naval officers, opposed by the department bu- 
reaus, and ignored by Congress, to the position it now 
holds of the most trusted body of men in all the gov- 
ernment. No suspicion of double dealing, polities, 
corruption, partisanship or incompetenecy, ever at- 
tached to the General Board, during all the years in 
which Admiral Dewey was its head. 

The personality of Dewey himself was a potent 
factor in achieving the result: a personality forceful 
yet urbane, practical yet far-sighted, conservative of 
what was best in the past, but progressive for the 
future. A handsome presence, an exquisite neatness 
of person and attire, a delightful voice, a manner 
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gracious yet unaffected, and a habitual attitude to- 
wards others that was at once tactful and direct, com- 
bined to compound a charm that few attempted to re- 
sist. It was impossible to regard him as an ordinary 
man. The glamor of his deeds enveloped him in a 
special atmosphere; the imagination was captivated 
by his continuing prestige: he seemed nobler than 
other men; wherever he went, whatever he did, what- 
ever he said, he was—Dewey. 

Farewell, our chief. You pass from among men of 
the present time and join that little band which the 
great among the heroes of the past have joined, dur- 
ing the centuries of recorded history. To those of us 
who have clasped your hand and looked at you eye ta 
eye, a mysterious feeling comes, of communion with 
the great departed. The curtain that hangs between 
our common lives and the lives that the great ones of 
the past have lived flutters as you pass behind it; 
and we seem to see a little light, coming from a region 
not real to us, but almost as legendary as the region 
in which the gods of Olympus dwelt, the region of 
the immortals. 

The curtain stiffens again, and becomes as im- 
penetrable as before. The world seems suddenly to 
have grown more commonplace. We miss a tonic that 
was in the air. Something fine has been taken out of 
life; some glory has departed. 
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MUSICAL MASTERY 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


XCEPTING only Frédéric Chopin no character 
in musical history has been so prominently iden- 
tified with Poland as Ignace Jan Paderewski. Con- 
sidered from a popular standpoint, Chopin never at- 
tained that wide celebrity which attaches to the great 
Polish virtuoso of the present day, whose fame has 
reached millions who may never hear him play, but 
are as familiar with his name as that of the greatest 
statesman of the day. Moreover, Paderewski is wholly 
of Polish origin while Chopin’s attraction to France 
through ancestry and long residence need not be com- 
mented upon. 
Properly to appreciate the life and ideals of Pade- 
rewski it is desirable to refresh one’s memory re- 
garding the remarkable country of his birth, for while 
Paderewski has shown his wide cosmopolitan experi- 
ence in his compositions he is nevertheless a most de- 
voted patriot of his native land. 
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Patriotism it is that binds American sympathies to 
Poland. The services of the Polish patriot Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko in our own Revolutionary War will never 
be forgotten in the new world. But even the zeal and 
skill of men like Kosciuszko were not able to save their 
country from the intrusion of the armies of more 
powerful countries. 

Polish history may be traced back to origins so 
remote as to be largely mythological. In the sixteenth 
century it was the most powerful country of eastern 
Europe. In this land of valiant knights and brilliant 
women, aristocracy flourished. The warring interests 
of these nobles resulted for a time in breaking the 
unity necessary for the preservation of military force 
and this contributed to the downfall of Poland. 

It is estimated that over fifteen million people still 
speak the Polish language; Polish literature dates 
from antique poems said to have been produced in 
the tenth century. Doubtless the Polish writers best 
known in countries beyond the borders of Poland are 
Mickiewicz, Slowacki, Krasinski and Henryk Sienk- 
iewicz. _Those who have read the masterpieces of the 
last named writer (Pan Michael and With Fire and 
Sword) may estimate the depth and power of Polish 
literary attainments. 

Polish music is strongly characteristic in its national 
tendencies. At first religious and then moulded after 
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the folk dances and folk songs of the people, it is 
very intimately interwoven with the everyday life of 
the men and women of all stations. The polonaise of 
the court is as national in its spirit as the mazurka 
of the peasant. 

Paderewski’s father was a gentleman farmer in 
Kuryléwka (Podolia). His mother was known to have 
been a woman of exceptional musical gifts but as she 
died when the boy was still very young he received 
no benefit from this source. — 

Paderewski was born at his father’s homestead, 
November 6, 1860. When he was three years old his 
father was exiled to Siberia for suspected connection 
with a revolutionary project. When the exile returned 
after feeling the iron hand of Russian despotism, it 
may be imagined that nothing was left undone to in- 
still a love for Poland in the heart of the fair-haired 
little boy. During his father’s absence the little 
orphan did not receive nearly so much musical edu- 
eation in his early childhond as the average child of 
to-day. His musical tendencies, however, were very 
manifest. It is said that when he was little more 
than an infant, he clambered up to reach the piano 
keyboard and produced beautiful tones. Another 
story has it that an itinerant fiddler took an interest 
in the obvious talent of the child and gave him a few 
lessons now and then. His next teacher was one who 
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visited the farm at intervals of one month and taught 
the boy operatic arrangements of a semi-popular type. 

At the age of twelve, Paderewski was sent to War- 
saw where he entered the conservatory as a regular 
student. His piano teacher there was Janotha. 
Janotha was an excellent routine teacher with some 
inspirational force. Janotha’s daughter, Nathalie, 
later a pupil of Mme. Clara Schumann, also became 
a pianist of great note in Europe. Raguski, Pade- 
rewski’s teacher in Harmony at the Warsaw Conserva- 
tory, is little known outside of Poland. 

The early ambition of the future virtuoso was not 
that of becoming a great pianist, but rather that of 
becoming a great composer. It was with this purpose 
in view that at his early concerts he often played his 
own compositions. One instance pertaining to his 
early work as a pianist, is very interesting. He was 
engaged to play at a concert in a little rural musie 
centre and found the piano so antiquated that the 
hammers persisted in staying away from the strings 
after they were struck. In order to give the concert 
he hired a man with a switch, who adjusted these 
hammers aftey they were struck as the program pro- 
ceeded. This was probably the first piano ever intro- 
duced with a partly human action. Paderewski re- 
entered the conservatory at Warsaw and when he was 
only eighteen years of age his proficiency was so pro~ 
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nounced that he was appointed a teacher in the in- 
stitution. By this time he had married a Polish girl, 
and when he was only nineteen, the great tragedy of 
his life came with the death of his wife, leaving him 
with a son bright in mind but paralyzed in body. To 
this son Paderewski became the most devoted of 
fathers and although the boy died in youth, the great 
pianist was wrapped up in his life as in his own. 

One has but to imagine what the effect of the routine 
life of the Conservatory was upon so sensitive a nature 
as that of the young Paderewski. From early morning 
to late at night he taught with little intermission. 
This was a kind of serfdom to a man with Paderewski’s 
temperament. His great desire was still that of de- 
voting himself to musical composition. It was then 
that he resolved to become a virtuoso in order that he 
might later have the leisure to become a composer. 
He determined to go to Leschetizky at Vienna, but 
stopped on the way in order to study composition with 
Kiel and Urban at Berlin. Kiel was one of the most 
renowned teachers of counterpoint of his day and was 
professor of composition at the Royal High School of 
Music. Heinrich Urban was the teacher of com- 
position at Kullak’s famous Academy. At the age of 
twenty-three Paderewski received the appointment of 
pianoforte teacher at the Strasburg Convervatory 
where his monthly income was so insignificant that 
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most American teachers would have turned up their 
noses at it. 

It was while he was at Strasburg that Paderewski 
met his famous compatriot, Mme. Modjeska (Mme. 
Modrejewska). This distinguished artist’s father had 
been a musician and she immediately took an interest 
in the artistic career of the young man with such great 
ambition and high ideals. Herself one of the greatest 
of Shakesperian actresses of the time, she was able to 
give the young man advice of a practical nature which 
he was only too glad to accept. She found in him a 
‘‘polished and genial companion; a man of wide cul- 
ture; of witty and sometimes biting tongue; brilliant 
in table talk; a man wide awake in all matters 
of personal interest, who knew and understood the 
world, but whose intimacy she and her husband espe- 
cially prized for the elevation of his character and 
refinement of his mind.”’ 

When he was twenty-six years of age, Paderewski, 
encouraged by Mme. Modjeska, found himself in 
Vienna under the guidance of Prof. Theodore Les- 
chetizky and his equally renowned wife, Mme. Annette 
Essipoff (Essipova). This was in 1886 when Les- 
chetizky was then fifty-six years of age and had been 
teaching for forty years, as he began when he was 
only fifteen years of age. Leschetizky was what can 
only be described as a natural teacher. Where Pade- 
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rewski had found teaching in a conservatory galling 
to him, Leschetizky found it his life work. Indeed 
he taught in the St. Petersburg Conservatory for over 
twenty-five years. 

Leschetizky’s wide experience extended from the 
day of his own teacher Czerny through that of his 
contemporaries up to the present. Naturally he took 
an immense interest in his fellow countryman, Pade- 
rewski, who remained his pupil for the better part 
of four years. ' 

Paderewski, it should be remembered, was an ac- 
complished musician when he went to Leschetizky. 
He had already made a tour of part of Russia and had 
been engaged in teaching advanced pupils for several 
years. It was this spirit of ambition to do better and 
still better which led the brilliant young musician to 
a realization of his shortcomings and the necessity for 
more study. 

At the end of his first year with Leschetizky, Pade- 
rewski appeared in concert in Vienna and caused an 
immediate sensation. At the time the tendency was 
to attribute his great success to the special methods 
of Leschetizky. As a matter of fact, Leschetizky has 
often denied that he has any method except that 
employed by his Vorbereiter in removing the technical 
shortcomings of mature pianists whose previous train- 
ing has been more or less irregular. Leschetizky him- 
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self has never posed as anything other than an artist 
teacher employing any justifiable means to reach a 
given end. In the case of Paderewski, he had wonder- 
ful material with which to work as there can be no 
question that Paderewski would have been a great 
virtuoso irrespective of who might have been his 
teacher. 

Paderewski’s first recital at the Salle Erard in Paris 
(1888) was attended by a very slender audience. For- 
tunately the great orchestral conductors Colonne and 
Lamoureux were present and realized at once that a 
master pianist had appeared upon the horizon. They 
engaged him immediately for important orchestral 
concerts and almost before he knew it, the artist who 
had waited so long and worked so hard for success was 
the lion of the hour in Paris. A later appearance at 
the Conservatoire established him as one of the great 
pianists of the day—the compeer of Liszt and Rubin- 
stein. 

London, like Paris, was a trifle apathetic at first but 
Paderewski soon became the idol of the hour in Eng- 
land, and has since been enormously popular with 
both the public and the musicians. The attitude of 
the conservative English critics of the time was doubt- 
less influenced by the sensational manner in which 
Paderewski had been received in Paris and by the 
constant reference to his manner of wearing his hair, 
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a matter due to his own taste and not to an attempt 
to secure publicity. The pianist formed the habit of 
not reading criticism of his playing or his personality 
whether favorable or unfavorable, and went calmly 
along the even tenor of his way, letting the critics 
fight among themselves as to his ability. 

Paderewski’s American début was made November 
17, 1891, in New York. His first audience was repre- 
sentative and brilliant but here again most of the 
critics were loath to accept the famous pianist at his 
real artistic worth. The public, however, found his 
playing so remarkable that his success grew ‘‘like an 
avalanche.’’ Here was a pianist with high artistic 
ideals, abundant technic, who could speak to his audi- 
ence through the keyboard so that they would find a 
newer and richer’ meaning in the messages of the 
masters. His consequent success in America is now 
a part of our musical history. While this has often 
been estimated in huge sums of money, such a criterion 
is perhaps unfair to American musical audiences and 
American musical standards. It is better to say that 
people actually went hundreds of miles in order to 
be present at his recitals) Not even Rubinstein was 
received with such astonishing favor. 

Probably no pianist had more difficulty in breaking 
through conventions in Germany than had Paderewski. 
It seemed a part of the German musical life to con- 
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demn any attempt to avoid the stereotyped in technical 
methods. Indeed, when Paderewski played in Berlin, 
he followed the performance of his own remarkable 
concerto by an encore from Chopin. Von Biilow, it 
is said, was so disgruntled at the ovation given to the 
Polish pianist that he showed his feeling by sneezing 
violently during the encore. The unsympathetic atti- 
tude of a few carping critics of the ‘‘Vaterland’’ 
affected the pianist so greatly that he refused to ap- 
pear in Germany for some years. When he did ap- 
pear, however, the public ovation given to him was 
exceptional in every way. 

If one were asked to define Paderewski’s greatness 
as a pianist, the best phrase to employ would doubtless 
be, ‘‘It is because his grasp of his art is all-comprehen- 
sive.’’ One does not speak of ‘‘the technic of Paderew- 
ski,’’ the ‘‘pedaling of Paderewski,’’ the ‘‘bravoura . 
of Paderewski,’’ as all these and other characteristics | 
are merged into his art so that no one feature of his : 
work at the keyboard outshadows any other. Perhaps. 


one of the most intelligent of all appreciations is that - 
of Dr. William Mason, who knew the pianist inti-- 
mately, and was in turn greatly admired by Pade-— 
rewski. Dr. Mason writes: ‘‘The heartfelt sincerity: 
of the man is noticeable in all that he does, and hiss 
intensity of utterance easily accounts for the strongs) 
hold he has over his audiences. Paderewski’s playing: 
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presents the beautiful contour of a living vital organ- 
ism. It possesses that subtle quality expressed in some 
measure by the German word Sehnsucht and in Eng- 
lish as intensity of aspiration. This quality Chopin 
had and Liszt frequently spoke of it. It is the un- 
definable poetic haze with which Paderewski imvests 
and surrounds all that he plays that renders him so 
unique. ’’ 

Mr. Henry T. Finck, an intimate of Paderewski, in 
his excellent brochure Paderewski and His Art (now 
unfortunately out of print), makes the following state- 
ment: ‘‘Of Paderewski it must be said as of Chopin, 
Liszt and Rubinstein, that great as is his skill as a 
pianist, his creative power is even more remarkable. 
Although he is a Pole and Chopin his idol, yet his 
music is not an echo of Chopin’s.’’ It has been noted 
that Paderewski’s first ambition was to become a com- 
poser; his whole life work has in fact been focused 
upon this firm desire. He became a pianist in order 
that he might purchase the leisure for composition. 
However, there can be no doubt that his epoch-making 
suecess as a virtuoso has so colored the public mind 
that it refuses to consider the master works of Pade- 
rewski while it readily admits those of less worthy 
composers not afflicted with a great reputation as a 
performer. Serious-minded musicians who have be- 
come intimately acquainted with Paderewski’s compo- 
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sitions for orchestra, the stage, the voice, the piano, 
ete., do not hesitate to declare him not only among 
the foremost musical creators of the present, but 
among the great masters of all times. 

The little Minwet in G, known as ‘‘Paderewski’s 
Minuet,’’ although a bagatelle, is probably one of the 
five most popular pieces ever written, yet very few of 
Paderewski’s other more noteworthy piano pieces are 
widely known. His concerto for piano and orchestra 
is one of the finest works of its description and readily 
ranks with the great concertos of Chopin, Beethoven 
and Brahms. The Chants du Voyageur are extremely 
melodious and full of character. Many of the piano 
pieces in the set known as Six Humoresques de Con- 
cert, particularly the Caprice in the Style of Scarlatti 
and the Burleska, are singularly distinctive and inter- 
esting. The Burleska, has a ‘‘bite’’ to it which makes 
it one of the most fascinating piano pieces of its class. 
The Toccata Dans le Désert is full of atmosphere, but 
demands a very skillful interpreter to bring out its 
full meaning. Of the four Morceaux—Légende, 
Mélodie, Theme Varié in A and Nocturne in B Flat, 
the last named is possibly the most played. The Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra in A minor is easily one 
of the greatest works in larger forms written for piano. 
One critic has rated it as the greatest concerto since 
Schumann. Paderewski’s songs are rich and full of 
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character while always sincere in their delineation of 
the poet’s thought. His Symphony in B minor, which 
first became known in the United States through the 
fine performances of it given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, is a work of majestic lines, magnificently 
_ orchestrated and filled with the great composer’s 
splendid melodic ideas and harmonic treatment. It is 
said that he has written the woes of his native land 
into this masterpiece. His opera Manru should be 
heard more frequently as many concede it to be Pade- 
rewski’s finest production. This opera was first given 
at the Court Theatre in Dresden in 1901. The libretto 
is by Paderewski’s cifted friend Alfred Nossig. The 
plot deals with a gypsy subject. The orchestration 
of this work is exceptionally powerful but always 
appropriate. The Polish Fantasia for piano and 
orchestra is widely admired, and some concede to this 
the place of first honor among Paderewski’s composi- 
tions; wherever the pianist has played this original 
and characteristic work it has always produced a 
furore. 

Paderewski has given lavishly of the wealth. be- 
stowed upon him by enthusiastic music lovers. Upon 
one occasion when he had promised his services for a 
benefit to be held for the Actor’s Fund in America, 
he found that he was unable to come. He promptly 
sent his check for $1,000, explaining that he was 
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physically incapacitated. His best known philan- 
thropy in America is the Paderewski Fund, consisting 
of the sum of $10,000 to be devoted to the purpose 
of fostering musical composition in America. Once 
every three years a prize of about $500 is given to 
some fortunate competitor. Among those who have 
succeeded thus far have been Henry K. Hadley, 
Horatio W. Parker, Arthur Bird and Arthur Shepard. 
The fund was founded in 1909, and is a very gratify- 
ing evidence of Paderewski’s interest in American 
musical development. During the European war Pade- 
rewski has given enormously from his private means 
to relieve suffering in Poland. 

The philanthropies of Paderewski represent an in- 
teresting side of his nature. His intense seriousness 
at times makes it difficult to believe that he may be 
the most youthful and vivacious of men. His friends 
are well aware of his quick wit as well as his broad 
general learning. Linguistically speaking, his accom- 
plishments are very exceptional even for a Pole. He 
speaks English, for instance, with so slight a sug- 
gestion of an accent that it is not noticeable. 

To the musician, Paderewski’s attainments in the 
field of world polities are an unending source of pride 
and inspiration. Not since the time of the composer- 
conductor Abate Agostino Steffanii—the Venetian 
choir boy, who became Court Organist of Munich in 
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1675, took Holy Orders in 1680 and later became Privy 
Councillor and Envoy Extraordinary of the Court of 
Hanover,—has any professional musician of dis- 
tinetion risen to such high political office as Paderew- 
ski? At the Peace Conference at Versailles, it was 
reported that he was the only representative capable 
of making addresses in the majority of languages of 
the nations participating. 

The writer gratefully acknowledges his thanks to 
the Hon. W. Kwapiezewski ‘of the Polish Legation, at 
Washington, for the following information regarding 
Mr. Paderewski’s activities during the Great War. 

‘‘Before the Great War he was already very ac- 
tively supporting various Polish organizations, the 
purpose of which was to keep up Polish patriotism. 
As soon as the War broke out in 1914, he, and the 
great Polish Novelist, Henryk Sienkiewicz, organized 
the Polish Victims Relief Fund with headquarters in 
Switzerland. That organization of which Mr. Pade- 
rewski became Vice-President, cared for the numerous 
Polish war sufferers in the various parts of Poland, 
and was practically the only large Polish organization 
during the War that reached all three parts of Poland, 
and thus represented not only a philanthropic but 
also a national patriotic bond of union. Mr. Paderew- 
ski was most active in obtaining moral and financial 
support for his committee both in the allied countries 
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and in the United States, and during his numerous 
journeys in this connection he constantly pleaded the 
cause of Poland’s independence.’’ 

‘*At the same time he was one of the main-stays of 
the political activities centering around the Polish 
National Committee of Paris, which was recognized 
by the Allies as the official representation of Poland. 
As members of the Polish National Committee, and 
as its representative before the Government of the 
United States, Mr. Paderewski with untiring energy 
has been working for the cause of the Allies and 
Poland. An army of 25,000 Poles was raised by him 
in this country to combat in France with the common 
foe. As soon as the armistice was signed Mr. Paderew- 
ski sailed for Poland and was hailed as the liberator 
of his country.”’ 

‘‘In January, 1919, he became Prime Minister of 
the Polish Republic and at the same time Foreign 
Minister. He was also one of the Polish delegates to 
the Versailles Conference and pleaded the case of 
Poland when her various frontiers were being deter- 
mined. His Cabinet was composed of representatives 
of various groups and his main object was to create 
unity of the Polish Nation and to weaken the anti- 
Polish tendencies of certain western countries, inspired 
mainly by German and Jewish influences. In the 
elections to the Polish Assembly on January 26th, | 
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1919, he was elected Representative of the City of 
Warsaw and has retained that seat until the present 
time.’’ 

‘‘He resigned the Premiership in December 1919. 
It is rather a testimony to his great statesmanship 
that he was able to retain that exalted office for eleven 
months during Poland’s first year of independence 
when she faced numberless internal and foreign dif- 
ficulties. Later he was made one of Poland’s standing 
representatives in the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions. On resigning that position he was given the 
standing of Minister Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary, which he still retains.’’ 

Since then Paderewski has again toured the new 
world receiving artistic receptions even greater than 
his earlier triumphs. 


AUTHORITIES 


‘<The Real Paderewski’’ was written for the Etude by its 
editor James Francis Cooke, February 1918 and published in 
‘“Music Masters, Old and New’’, copyright 1918 by Theo. 
Presser Co. 

This February Etude also contains a biographical dictionary 
of about one hundred noted musicians born in Poland. 

Of the biographies and appreciations of Paderewski, probably 
the best that have ever been written are those of Henry T. 
Finck (out of print), Edward A. Baughan and Alfred Nossig. 
There is an excellent life in Polish by Opienski, the noted 
Polish critic, 
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JAPAN AND ITS LEADERS 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 


By JULIAN STREET 


1 beteeainne history, as taught in Japan, begins 
with the Emperor Jimmu (Jimmu Tenno), 660 
B. C., alleged to have been a grandson of the Sun 
Goddess who created everything. Jimmu is therefore 
counted divine, and as it is claimed that the 123 
subsequent emperors are his descendants, they too are 
regarded as having attributes of divinity. This may 
not be believed by the more sophisticated and scientific 
Japanese, but is, I think, generally believed by the 
masses. 

The first dozen centuries of this Japanese history is 
however regarded by cold-blooded historians from 
other lands as mythology, and the continuity of the 
Japanese Imperial family is questioned, though it is 
admittedly the oldest reigning family in the world. 
From an Occidental standpoint it would be considered 
that the directness of the line was impaired by reason 
of the fact that many emperors have been the sons of 
concubines; but in the Orient a different view is 
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taken—though it may be remarked that in Japan the 
practice of concubinage is rapidly losing favor. 

The Japanese think in terms of family. The family, 
not the individual, is the national unit. The head 
of the family decides all important questions for all 
members of his family; this applies not only as con- 
cerns his sons and unmarried daughters but all their 
offspring. But when a girl marries she renounces 
her own people and comes under the absolute domina- 
tion of her husband’s family, in which relation her 
important acts are governed by the head of that 
family, while in unimportant affairs she is under the 
thumb of her mother-in-law, in whose house she 
generally lives. The mother-in-law is greatly dreaded 
by Japanese brides. Having herself been bullied as a 
young married woman, she is curiously lacking in 
compassion when her turn comes, and it is said that — 
she customarily takes out on her daughter-in-law all | 
the pent up resentment she feels at the treatment 
accorded her, earlier in life, by her own mother-in-law. | 

Some idea of the complete ascendency of the family | 
system may be gathered from the fact that marriages | 
are arranged, not by the individuals concerned, but 
by the families of the bride and groom, and that a 
man under the age of thirty cannot legally be married 
without the consent of the head of his family. 

The Emperor is rated as the head of all heads of 
families. 


i 
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Shintoism, the State religion, is a religion of an- 
cestor-worship and Emperor-worship, while Bud- 
dhism, which was the chief religion of the land before 
the Government took Shintoism under its wing, some 
decades ago, is in its higher forms a religion of philos- 
ophy, and in its lower forms one of panoply and 
superstition, in which fortune-telling is practiced by 
priests. 

With the elevation of Shintoism, the Buddhist 
church (which had long been rich and powerful, and 
which at one time, some centuries ago, came near to 
getting political and military control of the Empire 
through its fighting priests) was obliged either to go 
out of business or to conform to Shintoism. The 
latter course was taken, with the result that to-day 
the two religions exist side by side, there being in 
most Japanese homes a Buddhist shrine and a Shinto 
god-shelf. 

The samurai of Old Japan was a fighting man in a 
feudal system somewhat resembling that of medieval 
Europe. With the exception of a class of unattached 
samurai known as ronin, every samurai acknowledged 
allegiance to an overlord called a daimyo, the head 
of his clan. In the Feudal Era, which broke down 
with the Restoration (1868), and was definitely 
abolished by Imperial edict in 1871, there were be- 
tween two and three hundred clans, some weak, some 
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very strong, each with its daimyo, its lesser lords, and 
its samurai. Among samurai, also, there were several 
grades, and with a very few exceptions (among them 
some rich farmers and champion wrestlers) no Japa- 
nese below the rank of samurai was permitted to wear 
a sword. Under this system farmers were more or 
less respected, but merchants and shopkeepers were 
as dirt under samurai feet, and it is said that the 
traditional degradation of trade was responsible for 
the low order of business morality found among small 
Japanese merchants for some time after the termina- 
tion of the Feudal Era. Conditions in this respect 
have, however, rapidly improved, until to-day it may 
be said that Japanese financiers are men of very high 
type, and that the average of integrity amongst small 
merchants is, upon the whole, quite as high as in 
most other countries. — 

Since 1871 the samurai has had no legal status as 
such, but samurai blood is still regarded as something 
to be proud of. There are at the present time about 
a million families, forming what may be termed the 
gentry, which boast samurai descent. 

With the abolition of the clan system the clan spirit 
was not by any means extinguished, and though it is 
now rapidly dying out, some trace of it may still 
be noticed in political life.. The navy has, for ex- 
ample, until quite lately been run largely by men of — 
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the old Choshu clan, while men of the Satsuma clan, 
of which the late Field Marshal Prince Yamagata 
was a member, have controlled the army. 

All this is important to a proper understanding of 
Japan, particularly with regard to the attitude of 
the people toward the Emperor, for it will be seen 
that the Emperor receives from his subjects an alle- 
giance that is triple: a family allegiance, a religious 
allegiance, and the allegiance of the subordinate to 
the overlord. 

This fact, coupled with some others, has caused 
Japan to be likened to pre-war Prussia, but the com- 
parison is, in my judgment, far from just. Certainly 
the people have a reverent attitude toward the Em- 
peror and the Imperial family, but the exhibition of 
this reverence is not carried to any such lengths as 
it used to be. Thus, though the police pass down the 
street in advance of the Emperor, for the purpose of 
seeing that no second story windows are occupied (it 
being considered improper for anyone to look down 
_ upon the Imperial person), the crowds no longer stand 
with bowed heads in advance of his coming. Lately, 
too, they have been allowed to cheer—which is a new 
departure. The excursion of the Crown Prince to 
England in 1921 was also a novelty, it having been 
the rule in the past that neither the Emperor nor the 
Crown Prince ever left Japan. It was on the return 
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of the Crown Prince that cheering was inaugurated. 
Also motion-pictures were taken of him on his trip, 
and the showing of these to the populace marked a 
further gap in the hitherto exaggerated barrier be- 
tween the Imperial Family and the people. Evidently 
the Japanese Crown Prince, or his advisers, have 
perceived that popularity, such as is enjoyed by the 
young Prince of Wales, is more to be desired by a 
royal personage of the present day, than mere blind 
reverence. 

The age of Feudalism began in 1192, when 
the ‘‘barbarian-subduing generalissimo’’ Yoritomo 
usurped Imperial power. He did not, however, usurp 
the title with the power, but like the other shoguns 
who followed him over a period of nearly seven cen- 
turies, allowed the Imperial court to exist in an en- 
feebled state. There were several series of Shoguns, 
the last of them being those of the Tokugawa, dynasty, 
which came into power in 1603 and remained in con- 
trol of the country until 1868, when occurred the 
Imperial Restoration. 

Though the overthrow of the shogunate did not 
come until fifteen years after the visit to Japan of 
the American fleet under Commodore Perry, it was 
unquestionably a direct result of Perry’s visit. 

Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, U.S.N. was 
sent out by President Fillmore, in 1852, to negotiate 
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a trade treaty between the United States and Japan. 
This treaty was duly negotiated in the following year, 
and Perry returned to the United States in 1854, 
bringing word of it. It was not with the Emperor, 
but with the Shogun that the treaty was arranged. 

For more than two centuries prior to Perry’s visit, 
Japan had been a hermit nation, declining to admit 
foreigners or to trade with them. That had come 
about because of fear of the Portugese Jesuits who 
settled in Japan in the middle of the 16th century 
and made many converts. After the Jesuits had been 
there for nearly a hundred years, however, the 
Japanese, whether justly or not, became apprehensive, 
and in the belief that these foreigners aspired to 
gain political control of the country, expelled them, 
killing not a few, and dealing harshly with the native 
converts they had made. Thenceforward no for- 
eigners were allowed in the land, the prohibition 
against them being carried to the point of firing on 
foreign ships offshore, an activity which in some cases 
brought reprisals. 

A popular euphemism much used in speeches, when 
statesmen discuss Japanese-American relations, de- 
seribes Commodore Perry as having ‘‘knocked at 
Japan’s door.’’ What Perry actually did was to 
arrive in Japanese waters with a fleet of “‘big black 
ships,’’ anchor, and under the protection of his frown- 
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ing batteries, go ashore with an armed party and 
demand audience with the Shogun. 

Japan was too weak to resist. The Shogun did 
not wish to grant the audience but dared not refuse, 
nor did he dare refuse to sign the treaty. 

The Japanese people were, however, not at all satis- 
fied with the situation. Though there were some who, 
like the Shogun, realized that resistance would be 
futile, the large mass of Japanese were resentful, and 
not only maintained an attitude of hostility to for- 
eigners, frequently attacking and killing them, but 
developed a feeling of hostility to the Shogunate also, 
because it was through the Shogunate that the treaties 
had been made. 

A number of the great cian leaders were also verg- 
ing on rebellion against the Shogunate, and finally 
they seized upon this opportunity, putting forward 
the Emperor, then hardly more than a youth, as the 
champion of an anti-foreign party. A battle occurred 
in which the Shogun’s forees were worsted, and soon 
thereafter the Emperor removed from his seclusion in 
Kyoto and going to Tokyo took up the reins of govern- 
ment 

There remains, however, some doubt as to whether 
or not the last of the shoguns, Yoshinobu Tokugawa 
by name, made any real endeavor to resist the Em- 
peror’s forces. His own followers felt at the time 
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that he had failed them, and there are those who, in 
_ the light of history, believe that he actually desired 
to see the Imperial Family resume its power. At all 
events the Emperor did not cause Yoshinobu to be 
executed, but after he had been for thirty years in 
seclusion brought him to Tokyo and created him a 
prince of the new regime. 

Prince Tokugawa who has for many years been 
president of the Japanese House of Peers, and who 
was a delegate to the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments, which met in Washington in 1921, is 
a son of the last Shogun, and the moated palace in 
Tokyo, now the chief Imperial residence, is the home 
of Prince Tokugawa’s forefathers. Japanese friends of 
mine have called my attention to the moat and walls 
surrounding the palace grounds as being out of accord 
with Imperial tradition; for it is true that Japanese 
Emperors have not customarily resided in fortified 
houses, those to be seen in Japan having been built by 
the great feudal lords. And though—as we are re- 
minded by the recent assassination of Premier Hara— 
the lives of Japanese statesmen are not safe from mur- 
derous malcontents, the lives of members of the Im- 
perial Family have never, so far as I know, been 
attempted.* 


* Since this was written an attempt was made by a radical 
on the life of the Prince Regent.—J. 8S. 
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Fortunately for Japan, the late Emperor (whose 
posthumous name is Meiji, meaning ‘‘enlighten- 
ment’’) was a man of great wisdom and was sur- 
rounded by able and patriotic statesmen. Fortunately, 
too, his reign was long, covering the period of the 
nation’s transition from medievalism to modernity. 

He and those nearest to him saw in China and India 
what was the fate of Oriental nations lacking the 
military strength to resist foreign powers. Perceiy- 
ing, however, that the anti-foreign sentiment on which 
they had ridden into power was an impractical ideal, 
they did not attempt to abrogate the Shogun’s treaties, 
or to expel foreigners from Japan, but contented 
themselves with trying to maintain good relations 
with other powers, at the same time making breathless 
haste to build up an army and a navy, so that if 
difficulties should arise in future Japan would be in 
position to defend herself and to assert her rights. 
Simultaneously railroads were being built, mines 
developed, and modern machinery and methods 
adopted. The very ground seemed to be changing 
under the feet of the people of Japan. And the 
change has continued ever since. 

Within comparatively few years from the time 
when military preparation began, Japan was able to 
win a war against China, and soon after that against 
Russia, whom with good reason she had feared. Thus, 
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when hardly out of the swaddling clothes of her new 
civilization she defeated the two most populous nations 
of the world. 

It is well, when we consider Japanese militarism, 
to remember that militarism was forced upon Japan 
by the United States and other foreign powers. 

Coming down to our own day, among the great 
leaders of Japan, when the true story of this troubled 
time comes to be written, there will shine out the 
name of Tomosaburo Kato, Prime Minister, Baron 
and Admiral of Japan, statesman, patriot and prac- 
tical idealist. While the older Christendom, apostate 
to its ethics, is rent with hatred and worn out with 
war, this Japanese officer and statesman, who is 
ranked by our missionaries as a heathen, who was 
trained in a navy to blood and iron, and to the stern 
code of duty known as bushido, emerges as one of the 
loftiest-minded men of his day; a man having faith 
in mankind, and the courage to back that faith to the 
utmost. His death was a loss not only to Japan but 
to the world. 

At the Washington Conference Admiral Kato was 
a conspicuous yet modest figure—a frail seaman, slight 
and spare of build, with hands delicate and nerveless, 
as if all the energies of life were withdrawn from the 
body and concentrated in the brain. Known as the 
Nelson of the Japanese navy, to the western observer 
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he seemed inscrutable. But it is also true that, to 
the eastern observer, our faces are not less inscrutable ; 
and Kato was manifestly observant. Nothing escaped 
his quiet eye, so dark, so piercing yet so calm. 

He was as much the maker of Japan’s latest navy 
as Tirpitz was maker of the German navy, and 
Fisher, the maker of the British navy. To his finger 
tips, he was, moreover, an aristocrat, bred to his very 
bone in the pride of Japan. To the last he was skep- 
tical of a broad electoral franchise and was in that 
respect held to be a Conservative. Also, he had none 
but peers as ministers in his Cabinet. 

Belonging thus to the hereditary ruling class, it is 
fair to suppose that he, like others having a like train- 
ing, cherished dreams of an Asiatic Empire for Japan. 

This, then, was the man, who as an Elder Statesman 
and as Japanese delegate at Washington, was asked 
by the United States to put all his achievements, in- 
cluding the navy and Shantung, into the melting pot 
of an international conference and to adopt for his 
country a creed so liberal that it is accepted by few 
statesmen in Europe. And hardly had Secretary 
Hughes made his proposals, when an event in Japan 
eut off Kato, as it were, from his base. Prime Min- 
ister Hara, a Liberal and a believer in conciliation, 
was assassinated, and Japan was left without a gov- 
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ernment, Takahashi, who succeeded Hara, having been 
merely a makeshift. 

Japan was seething with suspicion. Much of the 
press and all of the militarists were fiercely anti- 
American. When Prince Tokugawa, President of the 
House of Peers and Admiral Kato’s colleague at 
Washington, returned to Japan, there were hostile 
demonstrations. Kato himself, on coming home, was 
placed under special protection of the police. 

He belonged to no party ; he had become simply 
the spokesman of fairness instead of force in foreign 
policy; and on that understanding, despite the 
clamor, the best minds in Japan made him Prime 
Minister, in which high office he continued to live up 
to his high principles. 

Shantung was evacuated, and although on the de- 
parture of the Japanese, Chinese brigands there at 
once resumed their normal activities, the evacuation 
holds good. Siberia was also evacuated and is again 
absorbed into Russia. Japan has kept her promises 
in Asia to the letter. Yet, to her imperialists, these 
promises were as unpleasant as would be an under- 
taking forced on the United States by other Powers 
that, here and now, she should leave the Philippines 
and her other outlying possessions. 

It may be argued that, in Asia, Kato was guided 
solely by enlightened self-interest. Whatever civil 
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wars were proceeding in China, one thing was quite 
certain—that the Chinese, at any rate in the South, 
would boycott Japanese trade as long as Japan re- 
mained in Shantung. Also Kato was evidently 
doubtful of the Siberian adventure, which was a 
purely military affair, costing a colossal sum of 
money and certain to get Japan into trouble with 
Russia whenever Russia should recover her national 
influence. But, at least, we may say that Kato’s self- 
interest was enlightened, nor was the reflection of his 
enlightenment limited to his dealings with Asia. He 
had every chance of wriggling out of his pledges to 
reduce the Japanese navy. Those pledges were in- 
corporated in a treaty, signed by five Powers. Until 
the five Powers ratified the treaty, it did not become 
binding on any one of them. Two of the Powers, 
France and Italy, did not ratify for a long time and 
it would have been open to Japan, therefore, to re- 
nounce her bargain. With the Japanese workers in 
the dockyards protesting against the loss of their jobs, 
and with the armament firms on his back, there were 
influences brought to bear on Kato which would have 
led a weaker man to abandon the principles of the 
treaty, but he neither flinched nor faltered. Not only 
did he reduce the Japanese army as much as he dared, 
but he announced that, whether Italy or France signed | 
the treaty or not, he regarded it as a gentlemen’s 
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agreement and would abide by it. This declaration 
applied undoubtedly to the whole range of treaties 
which determine the future of the Far East and guar- 
antee the open door. It meant that Japan intends, 
for the future, to work with the United States and 
Britain and not against them. 

It was Kato’s wisdom, more than any other thing, 
that finally broke the folly of Japanese imperialism. 
Through him the common people have realized what 
is meant by relief from taxation. Largely through 
his sagacity, the hideous and idiotie doctrine of an 
inevitable war between Japan and the United States 
is no longer believed in by intelligent people in either 
land. Kato stood at the crossroads and pointed out 
to his countrymen the better path to prosperity and 
peace. 
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WOODROW. WILSON 


THE REPUBLIC AT WAR 


By P. W. WILSON 


OODROW Wilson is dead; with great simpliec- 

ity he has been buried in the Episcopal Cathe- 
dral at Washington; and the time has come perhaps 
when the world, which watched and wondered at this 
astonishing man, may arrive at. a single impression, 
detached at once from passion, from panegyric and 
from propaganda. About this man, about all men, 
there is less mystery than we imagine. Woodrow 
Wilson is a great man who handled great crises but 
he is human; he can be understood. 

About him, surely, the first and the fundamental 
fact is his Scottish blood. It is true that, on December 
28th, 1856, he was born at Staunton, Virginia, a 
Southern American. It is also true that of his grand- 
fathers, James Wilson, who landed at Philadelphia 
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in 1807, was of County Down in Ireland, while 
Thomas Woodrow, of Chillicothe, Ohio was for sixteen 
years, a minister at Carlyle in Cumberland, whence 
he emigrated by way of Canada. But, by heredity, 
Woodrow Wilson is neither Irish, English nor Cana- 
dian; he is as much a Scot, a Presbyterian and an 
elder as if he had lived his life in Edinburg or Aber- 
deen. He belongs to that small but superb nation, 
north of the Tweed, which is bred in disciplined 
poverty, nourishing the body on porridge and the 
soul on predestination. It is Scotland that supplies 
the British Empire with heads of departments, and 
by an easy parallel, the United States with this 
President. ‘In Woodrow Wilson, the Scottish strain 
is not only pure but refined in the white heat of that 
furnace of faith, called the province of Ulster. He 
has all the qualities, all the sensitive and angular 
impulses of a thoroughbred. He is high-spirited as | 
a racehorse. By a pedigree, religious rather than | 
royal, he is an aristocrat, and he knows it. Macallum- | 
More himself was not prouder of the claims of a long > 
and unchallengeable descent. 

Of all fallacies, few have been so foolish as the 
sayings that the Scot is cautious. In manner and 
diction, he may be reserved, but in thought and in 
deed, the nation of Bruce and Wallace, of Lochinvar 
and the Black Watch is unexcelled for audacity. 
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Woodrow Wilson is blessed, some have said cursed 
with this same uncontrollable courage. He calculates 
chances but he fears no consequences. As prisoner 
of the White House, he boldly broke the bars, crossed 
the ocean and threw hook, line and sinker into the 
troubled waters of Europe. Others prepared the 
income tax; but he applied it, fifty-fifty, to the mut- 
tering millionaire. He entered slowly into war but 
when in it, he made the military draft immediately 
universal. His doctor warned him in 1919 that if 
he attempted to swing the circle for the League of 
Nations, it would be at the risk of his life, but his 
view was that better men than he had died and defy- 
ing the doctor, he hazarded his doom. In silence, he 
has the audacity which Danton revealed in speech, 
and he may fairly be remembered as the Rupert of 
idealists. 

The big chance is not only his life but his game. 
It is for immense, if imaginary stakes that he plays 
solitaire of an evening, recording his gains and losses 
with the eagerness of a gambler and so amusing him- 
self in a kind of mental Monte Carlo. 

In Scotland, .the question has been for centuries 
whether the country shall be run by the landlords or’ 
the schoolmasters. Shall birth or knowledge determine 
the sources of power? Hence, the enthusiasm in Scot- 
land for education. It is an enthusiasm, not confined 
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to the few and cultured but spreading over the many 
and the poor. Woodrow Wilson was nutured in the 
democracy of brain. He studied the rule of kings 
and Congresses and declared for the rule of the 
scholar. Of the vast system of Universities, colleges 
and schools which spreads over the United States 
and is still the amazement of the European, this man 
has been the finished product. At Princeton, he 
graduated, became Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Politics and was promoted to be President. Law he 
read at the University of Virginia and, in a post- 
graduate course, at John Hopkins, where he won the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy by an essay on Con- 
gressional Government which has become a classic. 
To complete his academic experience, he lectured for 
a time at Bryn Mawr and at the Wesleyan University 
of Middletown. 

It is not for its own sake alone that either Scotland 
or American has ever valued knowledge. Kelvin and 
Edison were master-sciéntists but they were both 
careful to reserve their patents. Wilson was never 
a pedant. What he wanted was the scholar among 
statesmen and the statesmen among scholars. He 
read widely but his learning was derived, not based 
on original research. He treated books as servants 
not as masters and in his class he was only 41st out 
of 122. He believed in study but he subordinated 
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study to the paramount claims of career. He wanted 
to know but he also wanted to govern. Even as a lad, 
he printed his earliest visiting cards—Woodrow 
Wilson, Umted States Senator from Virginia. 

Wilson is son and grandson of the Manse. By this. 
tradition and training, he inherited at once his father’s 
still remembered dignity and his father’s absorption 
of the Bible. That volume, heard twice daily and 
expounded on Sunday, grew with the years into the 
very marrow of his mind, and of its influence, he 
could never divest himself. The exquisite lucidity 
and fine cadences of the King James’ Version tuned 
the ear of the President to a style of speech and 
writing which, in this polyglot land, has been an 
acknowledged contribution to the language of 
citizenship. 

One of Woodrow Wilson’s difficulties has been to - 
speak without meaning too much. He learned to be 
lucid without also learning how to be obscure. Too 
often were his words loaded with unnecessary dyna- 
mite. At the bar of public opinion, he has been tried 
more than once, not for his policy, as carried out, 
but for his phrases. 

For instance, in his first annual message to Con- 
gress, delivered in person on December 2nd, 1913, 
Wilson said that his attitude towards Mexico would 
continue to be ‘‘ watchful waiting.’’ If he had quoted 
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Pitt’s dictum that patience is the highest virtue in 
a statesman, the critics would have been checkmated. 
But, as a literary man, he took a chance and stood 
fire on his own headline. His ‘‘watchful waiting’’ 
_ became the subject of as many sneers as Asquith’s 
‘‘wait and see.’’ 

Yet his policy in Mexico did not differ materially 
from the policy of Mr. Taft, who preceded him, 
and President Harding who came after. Amid the 
bloody happenings in that distressful land, there was 
much that would have provoked a European State 
to intervene. Many Europeans held that, under the 
Monroe Doctrine, the United States ought to keep 
order and many Americans agreed with them. In 
1913, troops were landed at Vera Cruz, and in 1914 
General Pershing did cross the Rio Grande. Attempts 
were also made to influence the situation, either by 
imposing or by lifting the embargo on the importation 
of arms into Mexico. 

But while dealing out daily his doses of opportun- 
ism, what Wilson meant in Mexico and what he 
achieved were plain. Whatever others argued, he 
knew that the choice lay between peace and a war of 
conquest. That was the only choice. Against an 
invader, it was clear that all parties in Mexico would 
unite and would be supported by all parties in all 
Latin American Republics. A war in Mexico would 
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- not be either brief or bloodless. The only straight 
thing that many Mexicans do is to shoot, and living 
in a sparsely populated land, they speak the language 
which has given to the world that formidable word, 
guerila. In Spain, it was guerilla that wrecked the 
plans of Napoleon. In South Africa, it was guerilla 
that for years held up the entire British Empire. 
And in Ireland also, ‘‘guerilla’’ has caused trouble. 
Americans, who wanted to clean up Mexico, did not 
always realize that armies of a million would be re- 
quired, with billions of treasure. Such a war would 
have meant an annexation of Mexico, a Mexican vote 
in Congress, and a Mexican demand for Home Rule. 
With Europe expecting war, waging war or emerging 
from war and with an unexhausted Japan prepared, 
if need be, for another war, an embroilment of the 
United States in Mexico—which the extreme militar- 
ists both of Germany and Japan desired—would have 
been, surely, a calamitous entanglement. 

To the influences which demanded intervention, 
therefore, Wilson said, in effect, that men put their 
money into foreign countries at their own risk. For 
the protection of their investments, they are not en- 
titled to demand the use of the Army and the Navy, 
paid for by the citizens as a whole and manned by 
citizens, who should only be called upon to risk their 
lives for a national as distinct from a private interest. 
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How clamorous was that interest could be heard best 
when Wilson’s own counsels were silenced by illness. » 
Just in time, Woodrow Wilson was able to exert his 
final prerogative and the scene in which a stricken 
President received certain Senators to his bedside 
and heard their case for intervention, only to set it 
aside, is not without drama. Watchful waiting was 
resumed. 

Wilson was not only a scholar and teacher. With 
his pen and typewriter, as with his voice, he had 
the advantages and also the limitations of an artist. 
His lectures, like his speeches, were easy in diction, 
gracious in delivery and spontaneous in thought. The 
gestures were few; the tone, not loud but clear. It 
is no matter of surprize that youth found fascination 
in such a professor. The appeal was ever to those 
virtues of hope, of faith, of fair play, of friendship 
which youth loves. The trouble in later years lay 
largely in the fact that he had to deal with men who 
were no longer young and could not submit either 
their minds or their wills to such instruction. 

Not only in manner of utterance, but in life itself, 
did he pursue his art. In method as in logic, he 
sought beauty. What Rembrandt achieved by the 
utter accuracy of a stroke of his brush, Wilson found 
in utter punctuality, in the order of his mental 
pigeon-holes, in doing the right thing, as he saw it, 
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in the right way and at the right time, in concentration 
on one subject and detachment from all others. It 
was his conscious and deliberate way of handling 
affairs. He cultivated what he called ‘‘a single-track 
mind.’’ And this, again, was a tool, both keen and 
double-edged. 

As an artist, he had temperament. No one except 
an artist can appreciate quite what that means. In 
his nature, there were ‘‘exposed perceptions’’ which, 
like exposed nerves, could feél intensely, not pleasure 
only but pain. Once let him accept a man as comrade, 
and the contact developed into affections far more 
intimate than the business in hand. To differ from 
such a man was a discomfort and even an agony 
and to meet the man, after such difference, was an 
effort. Because he felt too much, Wilson sometimes 
seemed ungrateful. What might have been merely 
a rift in argument was treated as a breach of amity. 
And the Napoleon of altruism sacrificed, one by one, 
an incomparable staff of devoted marshalls. 

Wilson thus gained the ill reputation of ‘‘a political 
ingrate.’’ Broadly the enemies he made or the friends 
he estranged fell into classes. First, there were men 
like Colonel Harvey or some of ‘‘the bosses,’’? who 
for their own reasons ran Wilson, whether for the 
Governorship of New Jersey or the Presidency, un- 
doubtedly contributing to his success, only to find 
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later that his idea of the public interest relegated 
them to the hospitality of a doormat. Secondly, there 
were intimates in thought and ideal—Walter H. Page, 
for instance, or Colonel House—who worked with 
Woodrow Wilson for his own lofty ends, yet were 
cut off from the heritage of his comradeship with a 
bare syllable of recognition. The very loyalty with 
which they accepted the verdict was the measure of 
its strange severity. 

The letters, written by Page as Ambassador in 
London, are now history and Page has his place in 
Westminster Abbey. But from those letters, it is 
obvious that while Page wanted an early intervention 
by the United States in the war, Wilson insisted on 
a neutrality extending as he said to the mind itself. 
‘When Page came to Washington, Wilson did not want 
a battle royal on this issue and therefore he did not 
grant Page an interview in which he feared doubtless 
that too much might be said on both sides. And, 
later, a similar situation arose in the case of Colonel 
House. 

Wilson’s behavior was determined by his health 
which for a man, in the rough and tumble of politics, 
was never robust. From boyhood, onwards, he suf- 
fered, when under a strain, from digestive weaknesses, 
which, for a statesman, are a peculiarly trying handi- 
cap. There were days when he had to keep quiet; 
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it was not pride; it was not rudeness; it was simply 
physique. The day was too short to greet every 
Governor who left his card and chat with every Con- 
gressman who called. And each moment of the day 
belonged, not to the President, not to the Governor, 
not to the Congressman, but to the country. That, 
at least, was Wilson’s view. ‘‘The people’’, he would 
say, ‘‘have elected me to think out their problems”’ 
—and thought—too lonely thought, perhaps—was to 
him a solemn trust. 

Wilson’s method included utter play as well as 
utter work. When he relaxed, the relaxation was 
eomplete. Over his pleasures, he was as unwilling 
to compromise as over his principles, and his pleasures 
were common pleasures. Unlike Gladstone, he never 
pursued Homer in his spare time. He golfed. He 
cultivated the movies. At Keith’s Vaudeville, he 
spent regularly an evening a week. He liked pleasant 
and vivacious company. Above all, he has been, 
throughout his life, domestic. Wherever he has dwelt, 
he has made a home. The personality that seemed 
eold and forbidding to the world, surrendered itself 
without reserve to the family which grew up around 
him and especially to his wife of twenty-nine years’ 
association. Ellen Louise Anson was, like her hus- 
band, a child of the Manse and to her husband, she 
bore three daughters. Whatever were Woodrow Wil- 
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son’s battles abroad, on his own hearthrug, he met 
his match in repartee among these young people. 

In August, 1914, Woodrow Wilson, having won the 
White House, was widowed. With Germany marching 
through Belgium, a President of the United States 
was called upon to accompany into Georgia all that 
was left to him of the lady who had loyally partnered 
him in so many exacting enterprises. It was a heavy 
blow. But it was more than that. It was a public 
calamity. Under the Constitution, Wilson could not 
resign. He had to carry on. Yet he could only 
earry on if his mind were at ease with itself. In 
Great Britain, at that very period, private griefs 
contributed to the interruption of three great careers. 
Asquith, Grey and Bonar Law were all weakened as 
public servants because they mourned their nearest 
and dearest. 

It is time, perhaps, to write plainly about Woodrow 
Wilson’s second marriage. It was the family of his 
former wife that most strongly approved of the de- 
cision by which, in December 1915, the President 
married Mrs. Norman Galt, formerly Miss Edith 
Bolling of Wythesville, Virginia, a lady of a fine 
old Southern stock. Of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, it is 
enough to say that, through years of great strain, 
through sudden vicissitudes of success and failure, 
of sickness and of health, of adulation and abuse, of 
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sycophancy and of slander, she has accompanied her 
husband, as serene in the limelight, whether of the 
United States or of Europe, as in the sudden plunge 
into the obscurity of retirement, and defeat. From 
the malice which assails the private lives of statesmen 
who hold Liberal views, Woodrow Wilson has been 
no more immune than was Gladstone. It is an open 
secret that, in one case as in the other, the insinuations 
were exploded wherever they were investigated. 

In one instance, the virulence which Woodrow 
Wilson aroused against himself caused international 
perplexity. After the Treaty of Versailles had been 
signed, Great Britain sent to Washington perhaps 
her most widely trusted statesman, Viscount Grey, 
who had been, for ten years, her Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. He was a convinced supporter 
of the League of Nations and he admired the Presi- 
dent. But he was not received and he left the country, 
unrecognized. Technically, there were other diplo- 
matic envoys, similarly the victims of the President’s 
illness. Actually, the case of Viscount Grey was a 
special case. In his entourage, he was, perhaps, un- 
lucky. Amid the gaieties of the capital, someone from 
the Embassy had been so indisereet as to be present 
at conversations, and possibly to join in them, which, 
as reported, must have been an offence to the White 
House. With that loyality which in Grey was some- 
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times misplaced, the Ambassador stood by his obscure 
subordinate; and the interests of mankind suffered. 
It was only the Prince of Wales who visited the in- 
valid in his sickroom. 

As an artist, Woodrow Wilson had to be, like all 
artists, a soloist. No picture has been painted, no 
poem has been written, no music has been composed 
by a Committee. It is on this principle that the 
United States is governed. While England is a 
country of Committees and compromises, America is 
a land of Presidents and edicts. Not only is there 
one Executive at Washington, but there is one Gov- 
ernor in each state, one Mayor in each city, and one 
President in each University, College and Corporation. 
President Wilson had to play the lone hand. He 
had understudies; but not colleagues. Men might 
act for him. Men might act under him. But no man 
could act with him. ‘‘With the President,’’ said 
Colonel House, ‘‘I never argue.’’ 

With his understudies, Wilson seldom interfered. 
Having chosen General Pershing, he supported him. 
So also with Newton D. Baker, the Secretary of War. 
And so with Bainbridge Colby, his last Secretary 
of State. But the understudy had no existence, apart 
from Woodrow Wilson’s own will. When he dif- 
fered from Colonel House at Paris, Colonel House 
had perforce to fade away. When he dismissed 
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' Lansing, it was a dismissal into outer darkness. 
Similarly, with George Creel. 

That Wilson used men, dropped men and wanton 
picked them up again is history. In other countries, 
there are cushions on which such men fall. The 
United States usually offers the pavement and in the © 
ease of Mr. Lansing, the blow of the boot was heard 
throughout the planet and even beyond. What Wilson 
in health would have managed with a smile, Wilson 
from his sickbed only accomplished by the mailed fist. 
Not only did he write a terrible letter. But it was a 
letter that based the dismissal on other than the real 
grounds. Why Lansing had to depart was not his 
fondness for legalities rather than practical states- 
manship, but his acquiescence, as Secretary of State, 
in a Mexican adventure which was rapidly drifting 
to war. 

Wilson’s inability to work with other men must 
not be unduly emphasized. He could and did dele- 
gate. He could and did discuss and listen. He could 
and did inform himself on the facts. But the final 
decision was solely his own. In the British sense, there 
was no Cabinet or other collective responsibility. 
There was no such initiative by the Cabinet as is 
manifest in the case of Secretary Hughes when he led 
the Washington Conference. Like Louis XIV, Wood- 
row Wilson was his own foreign minister. He lost 
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from his Cabinet therefore, two men, who—though 
very different in temper, were both men of strong 
personality. The one was Lindley Garrison, his 
Secretary for War, who in 1916, when the country 
was still neutral, wanted conscription. The other 
was William Jennings Bryan, the Secretary of State, 
who was still for peace. Between the Scylla of Pre- 
paredness and the Charybdis of Pacifism, the Presi- 
dent had thus to steer the Ship of State; and the 
prophets of both evangels left him to it. 

If this happened among Democrats, it was clear 
that Republicans of a prestige not less than that of 
Garrison and Bryan could expect no kindlier fate if 
they approached too near the throne. It was not quite 
enough to say that Wilson was a party man. In the 
United States, every politician and most citizens be- 
long to a party. Wilson was labelled a Democrat but 
was in fact an International Liberal. And in that 
distinction lay the secret of many misapprehensions. 

To begin with, there was stamped on his mind by 
his father’s preaching the tremendous belief that 
people in this world are either saved or lost. The 
conception of mankind as divided into sheep and goats 
is everywhere present in Woodrow Wilson’s code of 
political conduct. {He read Lucy’s pictures of the 
British Parliament and reveled in the combats at 
Westminster between the Ins and the Outs. Liber- 
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alism was to the English Liberal the organized public 
interest. Conservation was the organized private in- 
terest. And in the nineteenth century, the struggle 
between the two was obvious. Wilson’s mother had 
lived a dissenter in a cathedral city, under the shadow 
of ancient and autocratic families like the Lowthers, 
and having also lived in that region as a dissenter, 
and felt that shadow of the squireachry, this writer 
knows what it was that Wilson drew from such an- 
cestry. It was a great day for Liberalism in Cumber- 
land when Janet Woodrow’s boy came as President 
of the United States to make even with the Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

Reared in the solid south; Wilson found. himself 
among the weaker and poorer folk. What English 
Liberals thought about the peers, that did he think 
about the trusts. Deplorable as were the scandals of 
Tammany, they were, after all, the scandals of the 
under-dog. But tariffs were the tyrannical instru- 
ments of power and wealth. In the one ease, the 
offence was venial; in the other, it was an offense 
against the Holy Ghost. Whatever task Wilson under- 
took and wherever he went, he never lost the instinct 
that people, the wide world over, are to be allotted 
either to the progressive or to the reactionary camp. 
To organize the progressives and to confound the 
reactionaries was his appointed lifework. 
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It was at Princeton that the first shots were fired. 
The politics of the University were neither Democrat 
nor Republican but the issue that arose was the issue 
that Wilson everywhere raised, and it stirred the 
country. The question was not whether poor men 
should be admitted to that ancient seat of learning 
but what was to happen to them when they got inside. 
Were there or were there not to be clubs, exclusive, 
wealthy and luxurious? By proposing the dormitories 
around the campus, Wilson gave an answer in the 
negative. 

As a Cambridge man, who owned and edited the 
university journal and presided over the University 
Union Society, the writer has, perhaps, the right to 
an opinion on this remarkable affair. Every college 
at Oxford and every college at Cambridge was built 
and remains as Woodrow Wilson wanted to see 
Princeton. At the great public schools and in the 
House of Commons, the tradition is the same. 

But at Princeton, there arose an embittered dispute. 
Wilson fought hard. It is alleged that he fought at 
times without scruple. Certainly he left Princeton, 
split up into parties. Since the Cauplets and the 
Montagus pursued their vendetta, seldom has there 
been a feud so deadly. And, in the end, Wilson re- 
tired beaten, not always by argument, but by an ill- 
feeling which fomented misunderstandings and was 
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backed by money that, finally, reached an overwhelm- 
ing figure. 

Whatever doubts Wilson may have had about serv- 
ing Mammon as well as God, were probably disposed 
of by this experience. The east, with its cash, had been 
against him; the west had taken his side. And as 
Governor of New Jersey, he was faced by the same 
kind of conflict. It is the conflict which today has 
fallen to the lot of Governor Pinchot in Pennsylvania. 
There as in New Jersey the need of reform was ap- 
parent, both to Republican and to Democrat Pro- 
gressives; and there seemed to be an opportunity 
for a third party which would incorporate this wide- 
spread and general dissatisfaction with politics, as 
played by both the older ‘‘gangs.’’ But the very 
circumstances of Wilson’s election to the Presidency 
disproved any such possibility of advancing his 
liberal program. If anyone could have succeeded 
with a third party, it would have been Theodore 
Roosevelt. But he failed, and for this reason. While 
a Progressive he was never other than a Republican. 
And, similarly, Wilson, while Progressive, could never 
be other than a Democrat. The Progressive in Wilson 
and the Progressive in Roosevelt did not and could 
not grasp hands. What Roosevelt did was thus to 
split the Republicans and secure Wilson’s election 
by a minority vote And when Wilson went to the 
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White House, his mind aflame with universal altru- 
ism, he knew that he would never have, as weapon 
to his hand, any other instrument than the Democrat 
machine, Like Gladstone in 1892, he was pledged 
to an immense and challenging program, with no ade- 
quate vote in the country to support it. 

But he held Congress and displayed a vigorous 
initiative. He reduced the tariff. He established 
the Federal Reserve Banks. He equalized the 
Panama Tolls. He took over the Income Tax. And 
in August, 1916, he forced through the Adamson 
Law which secured for the railroadmen a statutory 
eight hour day. These were measures which closed 
an era of rapid successful, but chaotic development 
in the United States and opened a new era of eco- 
nomie discipline. 

It is often said that when the United States entered 
the war, Woodrow Wilson should have invited the 
Republican leaders into his cabinet, It was a great 
moment for such a great gesture. But, as Disraeli 
once said of England, the President did not love 
Coalitions, while his Democrat colleagues loved them 
even less. He read of what was happening in 
London. Amid the gloom of war, the Liberal 
Government of Asquith seemed to the Wilson mind 
to be one of the few hopeful factors in a dark situa- 
tion. But.a Coalition was demanded and established, 
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and with it, Wilson was hardly so enamored. For 
the Northeliffes and the Beaverbrooks and the Car- 
sons who engineered Asquith’s fall, he had no use 
whatever. And their machinations, were to him a 
warning. He would thus use Republicans at the 
customary patriotic salary of one dollar a year. But 
seldom, if ever, in his inner counsels. 

There were three Republicans whose exclusion, as 
it was regarded, aroused a lively resentment. To 
Woodrow Wilson, Roosevelt was ‘‘a big boy’’, which, 
in a sense, is a compliment, The man who remains 
a boy, is no older than he feels. But, in this case, 
the compliment implied a profound scepticism as 
to Roosevelt’s judgment and ideals. When the 
United States entered the war, Roosevelt called on 
Wilson and offered to raise a force and lead it to 
France. Against this proposal, there were reasons. 
It might have meant politics in the Army. Roose- 
velt might have been too big a man to serve under 
Wilson as constitutioned Commander-in-Chief. But 
it was a busy period. Efficiency was at a premium. 
And to leave Roosevelt among the unemployed was 
to inflict upon him and upon the millions who were 
devoted +o him an undeserved humiliation. There 
came days when Roosevelt’s co-operation might have 
saved the aims for which Wilson strove in vain, 

A second mischance befell General Leonard Wood. 
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As a soldier, he had doubtless preached Conscription 
before Conscription was adopted by Wilson. Many 
soldiers, in volunteer armies, hanker after Con- 
scription. It is their nature so to do. But, with the 
country at war, the question was not Wood’s 
opinions, nor even the alleged indiscretions in his 
speeches, nor his ultimate political ambitions, but 
his tried ability. He trained a great force of troops. 
As commander in the field, he was denied a chance. 
His exile to a distant and unimportant camp can only 
be compared with the method whereby officers, who 
become dangerous, were relegated by the Sultans 
of Turkey to an arid region of Arabia. 

The third case was, perhaps, the hardest and the 
most disastrous for the causes which Woodrow 
Wilson had at heart. The mind of William Howard 
Taft was doubtless Conservative in its temper, But 
it was and is a powerful mind, especially when its 
genial possessor drives his intellect to its full 
capacity. The trouble with Taft, as President, was 
not his lack but his abundance of good nature, and 
there was nothing, as ex-President, which he was 
not ready to do for Woodrow Wilson. With Frank 
Walsh, Taft cheerfully mediated in industrial dis- 
putes. Throughout the country, he was by far the 
weightiest exponent of the League of Nations. At 
the Metropolitan Opera House, not only did he speak 
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at a meeting with Wilson but delighted his audience 
with his famous ‘‘chuckle’’ over the defeat at the 
election of 1912 which Wilson inflicted on him. In 
dealing with Republicans, Taft, was Wilson’s trump 
card. 

On two occasions, Taft was, in effect, snubbed. 
The first was private but not the less widely adver- 
tised. During the war, it was suggested unofficially 
by Lloyd George that distinguished Americans like 
Taft and President Lowell of Harvard should visit 
Great Britain on a friendly mission. These gentle- 

‘men therefore consulted the President who at once 
vetoed the idea, Whatever was the actual language 
employed at the White House, the version which 
became current was that, in the President’s opinion, 
the relations between the United States and Britain 
could not be closer and that it might be well it, after 
the war, their intimacy were relaxed. In British 
circles, it was held that this implied censure was 
hardly deserved and the incident was seriously dis- 
cussed. Doubtless there was attributed to the 
President more than he meant; and, perhaps, more 
than he ever said. But his objection to the proposed 
hospitality was, none the less, on record. 

Of graver consequence was the omission, as it was 
regarded, of Mr. Taft from the delegation to Paris. 
Theodore Roosevelt was ill. Elihu Root, who had 
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astonished Wilson by a speech attacking the Federal 
Reserve Banks—may not have been in full sympathy 
with the President’s international aims—though 
possibly such a rapprochement could have been 
established. But Taft, was, heart and soul, with the 
President. And his presence, say at Buckingham 
Palace, would have killed forever the mischievous 
theory that the receptions to the President in 
European cities were of a personal or a partisan 
significance, 

In reviewing the background of this great drama, 
we must bear in mind that, during these years of 
world wide upheaval, the Constitution of the United 
States required the nation to hold no fewer than four 
Presidential or Congressional Elections. This was, 
indeed, a most disturbing embarrassment from which 
other countries were free. In Britain, there was 
no appeal to the country from 1910 till 1918, a 
period of eight years, and even in 1918, it was held 
that Lloyd George had wished a dissolution of Par- 
hament for his own ends. No elections could have 
been less fortunately timed than those held through- 
out the United States in 1916 and 1918. Archangels 
themselves could not have refrained from the pastime 
of playing politics. It was a game played by both 
parties, While it was claimed for Woodrow Wilson 
that ‘‘he kept us out of war’’, there were utterances 
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by Governor Hughes which suggested that he would 
go further and play ‘‘the firm and unflinching main- 
tenance of all the rights of American citizens on land 
and sea’’, even to the length of breaking Great 
Britain’s blockade of Germany. Neither side could 
discuss so delicate a problem as neutrality in the 
war before audiences in which the votes that mat- 
tered, one way or the other, were either pro-Ally 
or pro-German. The trouble was due neither to 
Wilson nor Hughes, It was inherent in the electoral 
situation itself. 

To the election of 1918, much the same judgment 
applies. In this case, Congress alone was in question. 
The Democrats felt themselves slipping. They were 
human. And their President was, as they thought, 
at his zenith. To play the prestige of the President 
was thus a tremendous temptation. They wrung 
from him, therefore, a letter which suggested that 
votes should be cast against Republicans as such, 
because they had not supported the policy of the 
Administrative in the war. The letter may not have 
been read in the sense in which it was written but 
it split the nation, Millions who had sacrificed time, 
money and sons to the common cause were speech- 
less with indignation. They saw in the President’s 
mission to Europe a crusade, from which at the out- 
set they were, however, much they sympathized 
with its altruism, excommunicated. 
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In reviewing the great drama which opened during 
the summer of 1914, one can now keep to the main 
theme. As President of the United States, Woodrow 
Wilson acted throughout on his own initiative, his 
own judgment, his own responsibility. Beyond the 
pale of his political household, there were ever dis- 
cordant elements and, at the end, a gathering op- 
position. But within the Executive, it was impos- 
sible for there to be what in other countries is called 
a split in the Cabinet. 

What, then, was the actual part thus played by 
Woodrow Wilson between that fateful date, August 
1914 and March, 1921, when he laid down his high 
office? His first act in the great war was to declare 
the United States neutral. In this attitude, he was 
supported at the outset by Theodore Roosevelt nor 
is it responsibly suggested that any other course 
was open to him as President. The question that 
at once arose was whether supplies should be sent 
by sea to the belligerents. In essence, it was a 
simple question. Germany wished to prevent car- 
goes reaching Britain and Britain wished to prevent 
cargoes reaching Germany. Amid the complications 
that developed, this and this alone mattered to 
either side. ; 

By international law, there had always been re- 
cognized a right of blockade. It was a right ex- 
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ercised against Britain and other maritime powers 
by the Federal Government during the American 
Civil War. No one anywhere could have complained 
if Germany had established an effective blockade of 
Britain or if Britain had limited her blockade to 
Germany. What happened was perplexity on both 
sides. Germany could only blockade Britain by 
means of submarines. Britain could only blockade 
Germany by including neutral states like Holland in 
her embargoes, The submarines sank merchantmen 
at sight, leaving crews and passengers to their fate. 
The British Navy searched shipping which was 
destined ostensibly not for Germany at all but for 
Dutch and Scandinavian ports. The United States, 
as a neutral, had thus a diplomatic case against both 
countries. As late as 9th February, 1917, according 
to Franklin K. Lane, there occurred this incident at 
a Cabinet meeting in Washington. 

In answer to a question as to which side he wished 
to see win, the President said that he didn’t wish 
to see either side win—for both had been equally 
indifferent to the rights of neutrals—though Ger- 
many had been brutal in taking life and England 
only in taking property. 

Both to Britain and to Germany, the President 
addressed notes of protest. Both Germany and 
Britain ignored them. Had Britain admitted 
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American goods to mid-Europe, she and the Allies 
would have lost the war. 

While Theodore Roosevelt led the pro-Ally move- 
ment in the United States, there were still powerful 
interests, either unconvinced or hostile. Ireland was 
openly in revolt. German-Americans and their press 
were naturally inclined to sympathize with the 
Central Powers. And manufacturers believed that 
their immense profits from war-contracts would be 
increased if they added the Teutonic belligerents 
to their customers. Count Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador led an unblushing propaganda which 
was evidently well financed. 

On May 7th, 1915, there occurred an event which, 
like the sinking of the Maine, constituted by general 
admission a casus belli. A German submarine de- 
liberately sank the Lusitania off the south coast of 
Ireland and more than a hundred American lives 
were lost. Advertisements warning American citi- 
zens not to sail in the vessel and rejoicings in her 
fate when it was accomplished, like the medal struck 
in celebration of the victory over a British merchant- 
man, were plaint proof of Germany’s responsibility, 
as Government and as nation. Whether the United 
States would have supported the President, then 
and there, in a declaration of war, is a question, at 
once hypothetical and stoutly debated. What 
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Woodrow Wilson did was to hold his hand. Days 
before the crime, he had coined the phrase, ‘‘too 
proud to fight.’’ At the news of the Lusitama, he 
repeated it. 

That this neutrality was provocative to many 
critics, is a matter of history. What is not so clearly 
realized is that Wilson’s neutrality was constructive 
rather than negative. It was not merely that he 
wished to keep the country out of war. He hoped 
that he might be able, as a neutral, to hasten peace. 
His position closely resembled that of the Vatican 
as determined by the shrewd. policy of Pope Bene- 
dict XV. Both the Pope and the President were 
roundly accused of favoring Germany. If both of 
them were—to quote another of Woodrow Wilson’s 
controverted phrases—‘‘neutral in mind’’, it was a 
diplomatic neutrality in which mediation was the 
aim, 

On 18th December, 1916, the President asked the 
Combatants to state their respective aims. His note 
has been severely criticized, yet again owing to a 
misunderstanding, the dispatch did not say that the 
twe groups of belligerents were fighting for the same 
ends but that they professed to be so fighting. The 
Allied and the German cases were taken, for that 
moment, at their face value and Germany was thus 
deprived of any shadow of excuse for refusing the 
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intervention of the United States. Yet she declined 
any approach to an explicit reply. On 22nd January, 
1917, Woodrow Wilson again addressed Germany, 
this time by way of a speech to the Senate. Once 
more, he employed a phrase which caused the ears 
of the Allies to tingle. He advocated ‘‘a peace with- 
out victory’’, adding ‘‘only a peace between equals 
_ can last.’’ On this phrase, he insisted that he must 
put his own interpretation, which interpretation, 
however, he did not explain in terms as clear as the 
phrase itself. Now that we have knowledge of what 
is meant by a victory without peace, Woodrow 
Wilson’s calculated indiscretion suggests the sagac- 
ity, not indeed of his words, but of the foresight 
which led to such words being used. A complete 
conquest of Germany has not ended militarism in 
Europe, But if, in 1917, Germany could have been 
induced to abandon her aggressive aims and her 
territorial plunder, a real tranquillity in Christen- 
dom might have been achieved. 

The choice before Germany was now clear. She 
could obtain a fair liquidation of her terrible ad- 
venture and avoid defeat; or she could defy «the 
United States. It was the latter course that she 
pursued. On 31st January, 1917, she outlawed all 
neutral commerce to countries in Europe at war with 
herself, and on 3rd February, 1917, Wilson broke off 
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relations. It was not a declaration of war but a 
suspension of diplomacy. 

Again, Wilson has been denounced for his peaceful 
procrastination. But he was acting as, two centuries 
ago, Sir Robert. Walpole acted when he delayed war 
with France. ‘‘Ah,’’ said he, ‘‘when he heard the 
chimes that greeted hostilities, ‘‘they are ringing their 
bells now but soon they will be wringing their hands.’’ 
Pitt also sought to hold the dogs of war in leash. 
And Lloyd George was only convinced of war at the 
fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh hour. A President 
who failed to exhaust every avenue of peace before 
saying the ultimate word that means war would be 
forever bloodguilty. 

In the interval between the departure of the Ger- 
man Ambassador, von Bernstroff, and the actual dec- 
laration of hostilities, there oceurred another disput- 
able interlude. The President sought Congressional 
authority for an armed neutrality. To be explicit, 
this meant that guns would be furnished to merchant- 
men and that, with or without naval assistance, 
American ships would force their way through to 
their destination. Congress was at the moment ex- 


_ piring and the measures were killed by a filibuster, 


on thé part of the men, still bent on peace. The 
assumption was that they were intended only for use 
against Germany. But it is impossible to ignore the 
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theory that, had the proposals been carried, immedi- 
ate and automatic hostilities against Great Britian 
might have been the result. 

In April, 1917, all doubts were dispelled, and from 
that date until the Armistice was Woodrow Wilson’s 
greatest period. <A single suggestion from the White 
House would be enough to arrest every automobile 
in its mad career and even suspend every usual in- 
dustry from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. At a 
stroke, the draft of men was determined, munitions 
were organized, plates were rivetted into ships, vast 
loans were subscribed, and immense gifts of money 
contributed to funds like the Red Cross. Seldom, if 
ever, has any nation at any moment in its annals risen 
at so immediate a bound from the doldrums of 
diplomacy to the enthusiasm of a great crusade. And 
amid it all, Wilson spoke like an ancient prophet of 
righteousness. 

In two respects, however, his policy provoked dis- 
sent. On the one hand, the United States remained 
at peace with Bulgaria and Turkey. And on the other, 
there was a long and persistent endeavor to rescue 
Austria-Hungary and her young Emperor by means of 
a separate peace. Neither policy pleased the hot heads. 
But for both policies, there were reasons which time 
has justified. By intervention, in Turkey, no con- 
ceivable advantage, naval or military, would have been 
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gained, while an immense missionary, educational and 
humanitarian asset would have been sacrificed. And 
the detachment of Austria-Hungary, would have 
saved a confederation which, as liberalized, would be 
today the solution of a dozen problems now vexing 
eastern Europe. Such a breach between Austria- 
Hungary and Germany would have isolated Turkey 
and Bulgaria also from the Kaiser, and would have 
meant, in fact, the end of the war. In 1917, as move- 
ments. of Prince Sextus, brother of the Austrian 
Empress Lita, so plainly showed, the diplomatic cap- 
ture of Austria-Hungary almost come about. In a 
fatal moment, the last of the Hapsburgs threw his re- 
maining stakes on the Kaiser’s last drive against the 
British and both dynasties went down in a common 
doom. 

On November 11th, 1918, there was signed the 
Armistice. And there began for Woodrow Wilson the 
supreme task of helping to secure an equitable and 
lasting peace. He decided that he must go in person 
to Paris and the magnitude of the problems there re- 
vealed is at least a strong argument for his decision. 
On the other hand, it has been argued that he sur- 
rendered his prestige as sovereign head of the state 
and sacrificed the advantage of influencing Europe 
from a distance far removed from her turbulent 
emotions. 
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In unravelling the entangelments of the Paris Con- 
ference, critics have been too apt to base their verdict 
upon some phrase, some document, some personal im- 
pression, so failing to envisage the drama as a whole. 
At that momentous negotation, tens of thousands of 
diplomats, officials, secretaries, typists, delegates, cor- 
respondents for newspapers, novelists and men who 
afterwards knew better than anybody else how it 
ought to have been done, were gathered and the out- 
put, in speech and writing, was a bewildering billion- 
age of words. But the brain of man is finite; in no 
day are there more than twenty-four hours; with 
every hour clamoring for a decision and most 
decisions pleading for a compromise, no man, 
however masterful, could be omnipotent. It will be 
seen that on most issues Woodrow Wilson was right. 
But this does not mean that on these issues, he could 
get his own way. 

The old world had barely survived a terrible opera- 
tion. Much blood had been lost and the patient was 
still light-headed under the anesthetic of that passion- 
ate propaganda amid which alone wars can now be 
waged. Even in the United States, there was still a 
touch of the delirium and with fever all around him, 
there were few men whose pulse beat even, whose 
temperature was normal. Among those men, Wood- 
row Wilson, General Smuts and Robert Cecil stand 
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out conspicuous. In a mad world, they were sane. 
But with the madness, they had for all that to make 
terms. Faced by lunacy, they had to humor it lest 
worse befall. 

It is now clear that of all cities the Paris of the 
post-Armistice mood was the least suitable for such 
a conference. The spirit of the press, of the diplo- 
matists, of the people was solely French ; the etiquette, 
the festivities, the numberless and irritating courtesies 
were all calculated to delay and to obscure the real 
business to be done. To some extent, this is true of 
the rapturous welcomes also extended to Woodrow 
Wilson in Italy and England. The ceremonies were 
illtimed. The occasion for rejoicing would have been 
when peace was ratified, and the war won. 

To the superior eye of J. M. Keynes, Woodrow 
Wilson seemed like an innocent in a thieves’ kitchen. 
The description is a grotesque travesty of the man 
and the situation. Of the political geography of 
Europe, Woodrow Wilson, alone of them all, had made 
a thorough and detached examination. The trouble 
they had with him was not that he knew too little but 
that he knew too much and was thus beyond the range 
of mere sophistries. And the idea that his mind lacked 
the subtlety of Lloyd George is not less fallacious. 
Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
understood one another perfectly. The three of them 
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were men of strong will, clear speech and profound 
experience of public affairs. But they differed. And 
the differences meant delay and compromise. 

Neither Wilson nor Lloyd George nor Clemenceau 
were dictators in their own countries. Behind Lloyd 
George, there was a House of Commons, just elected 
on the slogans that Germany must pay and the Kaiser 
hang. Behind Clemenceau lurked Foch and Poincare 
who demanded the Rhine frontier. And behind Wood- 
row Wilson lay in shadow the illconcealed hostility 
always animating the Senate against Treaties, how- 
ever harmless they may seem to be. The trio had | 
thus to reckon with the line of communications to 
their authority and everywhere that line lay through 
country where the press was vocal. To the news- 
papers, Lloyd George was sensitive, and with reason. 
His Parliamentary majority was a Coalition in which 
his fate was held by the Tories. Between Wilson and 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George wavered. 

The common charge against Wilson has been that 
he was the professor, imperious, doctrinaire, unyield- 
ing. Whatever may have been his attitude in the 
United States, it is the clear truth that in Paris, he 
yielded too much. ‘‘I am this day weak,’’ he might 
have said with David, ‘‘though anointed King; and 
these men the Sons of Zerniah be too hard for me.’’ 
Still he fought till he was too faint to fight further 
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and lay in the Hotel Crillon, helpless with influenza. 
And he resolved one deadlock by summoning the 
George Washington and threatening to go home. Yet 
to have broken up the Conference lightly would have 
been a crime. The old world believed, at any: rate, 
that Bolshevism might easily spread westwards and 
dissolve what was left of the economy of Christendom. 
And the terror of the Teuton still stalked in the land. 
Moreover, Wilson would have been severely criticized, 
had he failed to bring home at least some kind of a 
settlement. 

His program had been stated to Congress on Janu- 
ary 8th, 1918, and is known as the Fourteen Points. 
It was accepted by the Allies and Germany as the 
basis of peace. And the habit of assuming that the 
Fourteen Points were abandoned in the Treaty of 
Versailles, wholesale, can only be pursued by those 
who have not refreshed their memories of what the 
Fourteen Points were. By the Seventh Point, Belgium 
was to be evacuated and restored, and this was secured 
at Paris. So was the eighth point by which Alsace- 
Lorraine was to be handed back to France. The 
frontiers of Italy, mentioned in the ninth point, may 
not be accurately ‘‘effected along clearly recognizable 
lines of nationality’’—witness the inclusion of the 
German speaking Tyrol,—but, in the main, what was 
intended, namely, the annexation of Itaha Irrdenta 
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or the Trentino, and Trieste, was achieved. The tenth 
point accords nationality to the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary and again was fulfilled in substance, if not 
in every detail, by the creation of Czecho-Slovakia. 
The establishment of Jugo-Slavia, the addition of 
trans-Sylvania to Rumania, and the consolidation of 
Poland, with access to the sea, which notable results 
also include a genial satisfaction of Points Eleven and 
Thirteen. 

They who now complain that Europe is Balkanized 
are often the very idealists who, before the Armistice, 
cried out most lustily for the self-determination of 
Ireland and other small nations. Wilson’s idea of 
nationality was not less definite but to it he applied 
certain saving conditions, for instance, that ‘‘the re- 
lations of the several Balkan states to one another’’ 
should be ‘‘determined by friendly counsel.’’ In- 
dependence with co-operation was his policy for 
Europe—‘‘the removal’’—as he said in Point Two— 
‘‘of all economic barriers and the establishment of an 
equality of trade conditions among all the nations’’— 
including Germany—which consented to the peace. 
Otherwise a map of Europe, subdivided by race, is 
impossible, as events have shown. Had Wilson’s spirit 
been displayed by Italy, there would never have been 
a crisis over Fiume. And the same spirit would have 
solved all the local problems of which Silesia, Vilna, 
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Memel and Danzig are examples. No treaty—not 
the sermon on the mount itself—will work as it should 
in an atmosphere of tribal jealousy. 

By Point One, there were to be ‘‘open covenants, 
openly arrived at’’ and ‘‘no private international 
understandings of any kind.’’ There indeed you have 
what should have been the very talisman of Wilson’s 
success. What upset him was secrecy. The world 
really wanted him to win and was ready to share his 
struggle. But the Big Four met behind closed doors 
and the case was not stated to the jury. Within the 
bureaum the bureaucrat rules, and it was in his in- 
terest alone that silence was enjoimed. Wilson’s wand 
snapped when the censorship was imposed. 

Indeed, he was too courteous. For their countries’ 
good, his colleagues among the Big Four needed 
rougher handling. At times, they should have been 
seized by the throat and the nonsense clean shaken 
out of them. Supported by his own condition—‘‘open 
covenants openly arrived at’’—to which the Allies 
had become a party, Wilson had the right to say, 
‘‘Very well; you think this—I advise the opposite. 
The world must know tomorrow morning and I shall 
tell the world.’’ Few of the old world tantrums would 
have survived such an ultimatum. 

By his Fourteen Points, it is surely clear that the 
President had a right to insist upon the complete 
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cancellation of all secret treaties, as a condition prece- 
dent to the United States joining with the Allies in 
the negotiation of a general peace. In the spring of 
1917, Balfour visited Washington and mentioned the 
secret treaties to Colonel House which perhaps was 
the moment when the United States could have made 
the above stipulation. No Ally at that critical instant 
would have dared to resist. Prior to August 1914, 
Edward Grey negotiated no secret treaty at all, save 
one of an entirely minor importance. He regarded 
these treaties, in his own words, as part of the poison 
gas of war. And while a treaty is not of necessity to 
be thought wicked in its aims, merely because it is 
undisclosed, it would have been well at Paris if the 
problem of peace could have been approached by 
Powers, not fettered in advance by debts of honor. 
To what extent, Woodrow Wilson knew of the Secret 
Treaties is a question of which various views are taken. 
To a question by Senator Borah, he answered that 
they came to his knowledge first in Paris. As the 
Treaties had been widely published prior to that date, 
and were familiar to students of foreign policy 
throughout the world, the disclaimer is, perhaps, 
technical in its application; in any event, President 
Wilson had every opportunity of knowing. What he 
depended upon, apparently, was the overwhelming 
equity of his own alternative. To challenge secret 
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treaties, already concluded, might have upset both 
Italy and Japan. The hope was that the peace would 
automatically liquidate these liabilities and prevent 
their recurrence in the future. 

In Point Six, Wilson declared for the evacuation of 
Russia and her territorial integrity, assuring her also 
‘of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations 
under institutions of her own choosing.’’ The treat- 
ment of Russia was to be ‘‘the acid test.’’ 

After all, Russia had collapsed in the common cause. 
She was not a foe but a casualty. Her Bolshevism 
was more of a disease than a vice. And to hold her 
heritage, as it were, in trust for the Russia of tomorrow 
was the best answer to her Communists. Unfortu- 
nately, Japan wanted land and France wanted money, 
while Winston Churchill sometimes seems to have 
wanted war for its own sake. Instead of following 
that leadership by Woodrow Wilson to which, in this 
respect, Lloyd George’s best judgment adhered, the 
Allies played with absurd but calamitous expeditions 
by adventurers like Kolchak, Denikin and Wrangel 
whose excesses only served to rivet the authority of 
Lenin yet more firmly over the people. It is charac- 
teristic of Woodrow Wilson’s tenacity that to the end 
he declined to recognize the Baltic provinces of 
Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia, as to the future of 
‘which there have been many misgivings. He regarded 
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them as a dismemberment of Russia. For the same 
reason, he refused to be a party to the seizure of 
Bessarabia by Rumania. It is true that when the 
Czecho-Slovakians were retreating through Siberia, 
the President sent a small American force to join with 
the Japanese in assisting their escape. The signifi- 
cance of that diplomacy was, however, not an offensive 
against Russia but a restraint on Japan. To Russia, 
the President was loyal. 

Had the Russians themselves been more courteous 
to him, they would have found him to be their best 
friend. But at the moment when he incurred censure 
in the United States for the sympathy which he ex- 
pressed towards the Russian Republic, struggling to 
the birth, the Soviet Government retorted with in- 
sults not only to the President but to the United 
States. 

By Point Ten, Woodrow Wilson enunciated his 
policy for the Ottoman Empire. For areas, still 
Turkish, there was to be ‘‘a secure sovereignty’’. To 
‘“other nationalities’’, the promise was ‘‘an absolutely 
unmolested development.’’ And the Dardanelles were 
to be free for shipping. With Turkey, as we have 
seen, the United States was not at war nor was the 
President responsible for the Treaty of Sevres by 
which in a settlement was imposed on the Near East. 
But his view was simple and sane. He had too many 
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friends, interested in the welfare of the Near East, 
to be under any illusions as to the intolerable character 
of Turkish rule over a mixed people. Not only did 
he recognize the British Protectorate over Egypt 
which has since been modified in the liberal direction 
that Wilson desired, but he acquiesced in the British 
arrangements for Mesopotamia, Palestine and Arabia 
and in the French mandate over Syria and Cilicia. 
Indeed, he went so far as to recommend to Congress 
a mandate for the United States over Armenia and 
it was Congress that turned this down. Even to the 
clear judgment of Ray Stannard Baker, the Allies 
seemed to regard the Ottoman Empire as ‘‘booty.’’ 
The President took a deeper and juster view. He 
disliked the word empire and all it signified. He 
wanted the Philippines to be free. But he occupied 
Hayti and was too good a historian to suppose that 
European rule over disturbed areas and weaker races 
has been mere brigandage. 

By Point Five, the President stipulated ‘‘a free, 
open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of 
all colonial claims’’, with due recognition of the in- 
terests of the peoples to be governed. In Africa, large 
additions were made to the French and British sover- 
eignties on that continent, especially the latter; but 
in no real sense were these annexations made by 
‘“‘England.’’ South Africa is a dominion, so auton- 
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omous as to be able to decide by a free election 
whether or not she will continue within the British 
Commonwealth, and to South Africa, the addition of 
adjacent German territory was considered to be as 
logical as the purchase of Louisiana from France by 
the United States. Similarly, to Australia and New 
Zealand, the allocation of the German Islands in the 
Pacific, north of the equator to Japan and south of 
the equator to themselves was regarded as no more 
than an adoption of the Monroe Doctrine which the 
United States applies to the islands in the Caribbean. 

But to the idealist and to many who are not reckoned 
idealists, there was here challenged the farreaching 
question what ought to be the administration of those 
areas where, according to Rudyard Kipling, ‘‘there 
ain’t no ten commandments.’’ To Woodrow Wilson, 
the world was ripe for a new and larger authority, 
international in prestige and vision, under which 
would be held in trust any community of human 
beings that, for the moment, might need an uplifting 
guidance. By Point Fourteen, he proposed the League 
of Nations. It was to be a guarantee alike for nations 
small and great. It was to be the agency whereby 
a reduction of armaments, promulgated in Point Four, 
could be effected. It was to be the background of that 
freedom of the seas ‘which was adumbrated in Point 
Two. It was to be the alternative of war. 
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Over the freedom of the seas, Britain was disturbed. 
She saw the United States building a vast navy. And 
she also saw in the United States how powerful was the 
embittered Irish element. To be told that there must 
be ‘‘absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas’’ 
alike in peace or war, ‘‘except as the seas may be 
closed in whole or in part for the enforcement of in- 
ternational covenants’’ was to be made uneasy. It 
might be all right but, after her dose of the submarine 
warfare, Britain was shy of formulas. Events showed 
that she was ready to scrap thousands of ships, used 
for war and to share the command of the sea with 
the United States and Japan. But the move against 
her ‘‘navalism’’, which she was so soon to surrender 
at the suggestion of Secretary Hughes, puzzled even 
the disciples of President Wilson in Britain who re- 
garded his League of Nations with a boundless en- 
thusiasm. 

For the real difficulty was not on sea but on land. 
What President Wilson was up against was the 
nervous memory of France. In France, there could 
be no disarmament without a sense of security. And 
it is in this circumstance that we have the real proof 
of the confidence which, despite all debates about the 
freedom of the seas, President Wilson reposed in 
Britain. He agreed to the joint guarantee of the 
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French frontier by the United States and Great 
Britain which the Senate declined to ratify. 

By the terms of the Armistice, Germany was not 
to pay an idemnity covering the cost of the war but 
reparations only. That is, she was to make good 
damages inflicted on property, say in Belgium and 
France. So interpreted, the reparations would have 
been a reasonable sum. But David Lloyd George, 
supported by the otherwise sagacious Smuts, and 
backed by the French, made what economists soon 
knew to be the fatal mistake of including in the bill 
for reparations, an item of pensions and allowances 
for soldiers’ dependents which trebled the obligation 
falling upon Germany. In weariness, Wilson allowed 
himself to be convinced. And when Lloyd George 
took fright at the possibility of the Germans’ refusing 
to sign the Treaty, it was found that the President’s 
mind when made up, could not be unmade. As 
agreed, the Treaty, with this damning blot at its heart, 
was, therefore, forced down the throats of the German 
delegates. 

In June 1919, Wilson hurried home. He had lost 
his Liberal bodyguard. He had alienated the German 
vote. Enraged against him were the Irish, who wrote 
down the President for slaughter when he declined 
in New York to receive Judge Cohalan, a somewhat 
extreme controversialist on this subject, who appeared 
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in a deputation. With the Irish gathered the adullam- 
ites of all persuasions and as the Treaty was sub- 
mitted to the Senate, it was seen at once to be in 
danger. 

Over its real defect, namely an inordinate claim 
on German finance, the critics were not emphatic. 
Their objective was the League of Nations which many 
held to be the Treaty’s redeeming feature. They 
attacked ‘‘Britain’s six votes’’. They declared that, 
under Clause X, with its territorial guarantee, Ire- 
land and other oppressed countries could be forever 
held in servitude. They discovered in the League a 
superstate. They quoted George Washington’s wise 
advice against European entanglements. They were 
furious at the declaration by the President that the 
League was so involved in the details of the Treaty 
that the one could not be accepted without the other. 

Yet there were few, at the outset, who conceived 
it possible that the Senate would go so far as to 
repudiate a Treaty, so solemnly signed and sealed at 
Paris. But time was on the side of the critics. As 
difficulties multiplied around Woodrow Wilson, at 
home, so did the follies, which his influence had re- 
strained, multiply abroad. And it became evident 
to many that the United States was ‘‘well out of the 
mess.’’? The League, which had been the hope of 
peace, seemed now to increase the chances of war. 
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The boys on the Mississippi did not Want to fight 
distant battles, under Clause X, on the banks of the 
Danube. 

For Woodrow Wilson, one hope remained. He still 
believed that behind the Senators and the German- 
Americans and the Irish-Americans and the Re- 
publican Party and the Democrat Laodiceans lay a 
force to which all must bow, the supreme will of the 
people. As St. Paul in chains appealed unto Caesar, 
so to the people would a President in fetters carry 
the people’s cause. 

In September, 1919, Woodrow Wilson for the last 
time, left the White House, an active man. He dared 
all, health, prestige, power, on the hazard of a whirl- 
wind tour—and had he held out, he might—who 
knows ?—have won the day. But that unseen hand 
which none ean escape was laid on him, and one seemed 
to hear the voice that said, ‘‘Enough.’’ He returned, 
a cripple and lay for weeks between life and death. 
It was a heavy penalty. 

Whether he should or could have resigned under 
the Constitution is a question for higher authorities 
to answer. He remained President. Utterly secluded, 
his little court was reduced to his physician, Admiral 
Grayson, his secretary, Joseph P. Tumulty, and his 
wife. As he recovered, he would see some film pro- 
jected in the ballroom of the White House, and he 
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took at least two big decisions. He kept the country 
out of war with Mexico and he declined to compromise 
with the Senate over reservations to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. In the opinion of Viscount 
Grey, that latter decision was a pity. But he revealed 
the essential Woodrow Wilson. ‘‘I am Scottish on 
one side,’’ he would remark, ‘‘and Ulster on the other. 
It means that I know I am right not only, but that 
I am right.’’ 

With Woodrow Wilson vanished, for the time, much 
that he stood for. Herbert Hoover, for instance, was 
refused a Presidential nomination. And Governor 
Cox, the Democrat candidate, was beaten by seven 
million votes. Pertinacious to the end, the retiring 
President accompanied his successor to the Capitol 
where, for the last time, he was met by Senator Lodge 
who asked him whether he had any further message 
for the Senate. ‘‘No, Mr. Senator,’’ he answered, 
‘‘T have nothing further to say to the Senate.’’ The 
hour struck; he drove to his new home, a private 
citizen. 

There and in the streets, he is seen at times, aged 
indeed but alert in mind. He asks no mercy. He 
writes no memoirs. ‘‘With my historic sense,’’ he 
once remarked, ‘‘how could I be my own biographer ?’’ 

As the end drew on, it was hinted that he would 
like to enter.the Senate and there inspire Democratic 
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policy; but Providence decided otherwise. ‘‘The 
machine is worn out,’’ he said as he lay, almost speech- 
less, ‘‘I am ready.’’ And so he departed. 

About this strange lone man, there has been a 
dignity, even in defeat. On fundamentals, few states- 
men have been, as a rule, so dead right. In diplomacy, 
few statesmen have been so often their own worst 
enemy. Whether, as years pass, the errors in tact 
and temperament will be forgotten, and the soundness 
of judgment brought into a strong relief, is a question 
impossible to answer in advance. As Samuel dis- 
covered, the prophet is not always accepted as a man 
of affairs. But the fundamental issue to be decided 
is larger than Woodrow Wilson, his virtues, his 
principles, his defects. It is whether the New World 
and the Old World are one or twain. Has God 
joined them together or are they separate? If the 
world, old or new, is one, what is to be the link that 
binds mankind? 
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LOUIS .PASTEUR 


BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


By LEONARD D. ABBOTT 


HE indomitable French spirit which, in the last 
T century, has given to the world the novelist, 
Victor Hugo, the actress, Sarah Bernhardt, the mili- 
tary strategist, Ferdinand Foch, the statesman, 
Georges Clemenceau, produced in Louis Pasteur a sci- 
entist and a medical discoverer who outranks them 
all in service to humanity. In a newspaper voting 
contest held in France in connection with the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Pasteur’s birth, two million 
votes were cast in his favor, raising him even above 
Napoleon as the greatest man in French history. This 
chemist, physicist, bacteriologist, entomologist and ex- 
perimental biologist is credited with having done more 
than any other man for the alleviation of human suf- 
fering. 

The English scientist, Huxley, once estimated 
Pasteur’s discoveries as more than equal, in money 
value, to the indemnity that France paid to Germany 
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after the war of 1870. Medical theory can never be 
the same since Pasteur lived. He has initiated rem- 
edies for diseases that actually stagger the imagina- 
tion. Before his time the haziest notions in regard to 
the origin and meaning of disease prevailed. He 
showed how living organisms (germs, bacteria, mi- 
erobes) penetrate the bodies of men and animals and 
cause many of the worst maladies. The sanitation of 
modern cities, the preparation of food and milk, our 
ideas of hygiene in the broadest sense, our applica- 
tions of the principles of preventive medicine, are all 
based fundamentally on Pasteur’s discoveries. 

The appeal that he makes is almost as strong on the 
human as on the intellectual side. He was one of 
those who consecrate their lives to an ideal, and who 
allow nothing to interfere with the execution of their 
purpose. His portraits show a face that is grave, sin- 
cere and tender. He had ‘‘eyes of a rare grey-green 
color, like the sparkle of a Ceylon gem,’’ his son-in- 
law, René Vallery-Radot, tells us. He was not a strong 
man, physically, and in mid-life he was stricken with 
a paralysis from which he never completely recovered. 
In the physical sense, he limped from that time on. 
But there was nothing limping about his mind or his 
character. A word that was often on his lips was 
‘‘noble.’’ The passion that dominated his life was 
loyalty—loyalty to his family, to his country, to truth 
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as he understood it. His patience was monumental, 
and he pursued, through good and through evil re- 
port, the themes on which his mind was set. While 
at first sight the subjects that engaged his attention— 
erystallography, fermentations, the question of spon- 
taneous generation, wines, beers and vinegars, dis- 
eases of silkworms, diseases of fowls and cattle, hydro- 
phobia—were curiously disconnected, a deeper insight 
makes us realize the unity that pervades them all. 
He came from peasant stock and was born in 1822 
at Déle in the Jura district not far from the Swiss 
border. His father, Jean Joseph Pasteur, was a 
tanner who had served in the armies of the great 
Napoleon. ‘His mother was the daughter of a market- 
- gardener. Pasteur was devoted to both of his par- 
ents, and in later years, when a memorial tablet was 
unveiled on his childhood home in Déle, he exclaimed, 
with emotion he could not control: ‘‘Oh my father, 
my mother, dear departed ones who lived so humbly 
in this little house, it is to you that I owe everything! 
Your enthusiasms, my brave mother, you have passed 
on to me. And you, my dear father, whose life was 
as hard as your hard trade, have shown what patience 
in long labors may accomplish. I see you now, after 
your day of labor, reading in the evening some ac- 
eount of a battle from one of those books which re- 
called to you the glorious epoch of which you were the 
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witness. In teaching me to read, your care was to 
teach me the greatness of France.’’ 

There was nothing brilliant about Pasteur’s educa- 
tional record. He liked to draw, and seemed at one 
time more apt to develop into an artist than into a 
scientist.. In Arbois and Besancon, and in Paris later, 
he was regarded as a mediocre scholar. It was not 
until he went to the Sorbonne in Paris, and heard 
there Jean-Baptiste Dumas, one of the celebrated 
chemists of the day, that he began to find himself. 
His first original work was done in connection with 
crystals. This work created something of a sensation. 
A young, unknown student, he dared to challenge the 
conclusions arrived at by one of the scientific leaders 
of the day, the German savant, Mitscherlich. He 
proved his points to the satisfaction of experts, and 
incidentally convinced himself of a reign of law op- 
erating not only in the mineral world, but also in 
animal and vegetable life. 

As a result of this work he was offered his first pro- 
fessorship, in the Lycée of Dijon. He taught physics 
there for a few months, but was not satisfied by a posi- 
tion that left him little time in the laboratory. An 
appointment to the chair of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg was more congenial and led to 
his marriage with Marie Laurent, daughter of the 
rector of the university. This admirable woman was 
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destined to share both the joys and the sorrows of her 
gifted husband. She bore him four girls and a boy, 
and endured with him the pangs of bereavement when 
three of the girls died. No woman has found it easy 
to be the wife of a genius, and Madame Pasteur must 
have wished at times that her husband was more like 
other men. The story may be untrue that Pasteur 
was so absorbed in his work that he almost forgot to 
attend his own wedding, but we have an authentic ac- 
count of a royal parade in Strasburg in which the 
young bride was anxious to participate with her hus- 
band. On the great day Pasteur remained in his lab- 
oratory from morning until night. His wife did not 
reproach him, and was, then as later, worthy of the 
tribute of one of his friends: ‘‘She was not only an 
incomparable companion to her husband, but also his 
best collaborator.’’ 

In 1854, when Pasteur left Strasourg to become the 
dean of a reorganized faculty of science in the univer- 
sity at Lille, he identified himself with a new and 
progressive policy introduced by the Government. He 
was particularly pleased that it had been made pos- 
sible for students to do laboratory work, and in an 
opening address, designed to arouse the enthusiasm 
of his hearers, he asked: ‘‘Where in your families 
will you find a young man whose curiosity and interest 
will not immediately be awakened when you put into 
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his hands a potato, when with that potato he may pro- 
duce sugar, with that sugar alcohol, with that alcohol, 
ether and vinegar? Where is he that will not be happy 
to tell his family in the evening that he has just been 
working out an electric telegraph? And, gentlemen,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘be convinced of this, such studies are 
seldom if ever forgotten. It is somewhat as if geog- 
raphy were to be taught by traveling; such geography 
is remembered because one has seen the places. In the 
same way your sons will not forget what the air we 
breathe contains when they have once analyzed it, 
when in their hands and under their eyes the admir- 
able properties of its elements have been resolved.’’ 

This practical attitude toward scientific problems 
made its own appeal in.a town that was dominantly 
industrial. The manufacturers of Lille soon began to 
feel that the university could be of real assistance to 
them. One day, the father of a pupil came to Pasteur 
to explain the difficulties he was meeting in the man- 
ufacture of alcohol from beet-root. Unwittingly, he 
raised the entire problem suggested by the word 
‘‘fermentation,’’? and opened up a path of investiga- 
tion which led to intensive study of the constituent 
elements of wine, vinegar, beer and milk. 

The process of fermentation (as manifested, for in- 
stance, in grape-juice) is familiar to all. Every house- 
wife employs fermentation when she uses yeast in 
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making a loaf of bread; but what is yeast and how 
does it get its peculiar qualities? Up to Pasteur’s 
time a prevailing theory, held by the distinguished 
Liebig, among others, had been that fermentation is 
a purely chemical process. Pasteur, though at first 
he lacked adequate instruments and had little more 
than a student’s microscope and a primitive coke-fed 
stove, was able to show that fermentation is caused by 
minute organisms, far too small to be seen by the 
naked eye. . 

These organisms are so close to that point where the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms seem to converge that 
it would be difficult to say whether they are them- 
selves vegetable or animal. Pasteur compared the 
yeast of beer to an ordinary plant, and spoke of the 
*‘fungus’’ which turns wine into vinegar. His defini- 
tions preceded the application of remedial methods. 

The French wine industry, as it happened, was 
undergoing serious difficulties as a result of deteriora- 
tions especially noticeable in claret and champagne. 
Acid wines, bitter wines, sour wines, were all put 
under the microscopic test, and then Pasteur proposed 
the simplest of remedies. He found that by heating 
wine to a temperature of about 140 degrees Fahren- 
heit, he was able to kill the organisms that were making 
trouble. There was at first a prejudice against heat- 
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ing wine, but it turned out to be unfounded in any- 
thing that actually happened to the liquid. 

A far wider application of the principle of pasteur- 
ization was made in connection with milk. Every 
milk bottle at our doorsteps nowadays is, in a very 
real sense, a memorial to Pasteur. Who can calculate 
how many infants’ lives have been saved, how much 
vitality has been conserved, how much sickness has 
been prevented, by the simple devices now embodied 
in all the great milk-distributing plants? 

It was part of Pasteur’s contention that putrefac- 
tion, as well as fermentation, is caused by germs, and 
one of the most picturesque experiments of this period, 
carried out in Switzerland, had to do with putrefac- 
tion. Pasteur prepared twenty flasks. Each flask 
contained a liquid which, under normal conditions, 
would soon give evidence of putrefaction. The liquid 
was boiled, and then each flask was hermetically 
sealed. On the Mer de Glace, near Chamonix, 6,000 
feet above sea level, Pasteur broke open the neck of 
each flask. The air rushed in, carrying whatever 
germs it contained. Then the flasks were re-sealed. 
Of the twenty, nineteen remained pure and sweet, and 
only one showed putrefaction. Thus Pasteur showed 
that air above a certain level was germ-free, and that 
germ-free air could not produce putrefaction. 

Pasteur’s inquiries into the nature of fermentation 
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culminated in an effort to fathom the obscure problem 
of spontaneous generation. What was the origin, he 
asked, of the ‘‘mysterious agents’’ responsible for the 
phenomena he was investigating? Did they germinate 
spontaneously, or had they been bred by previous 
living organisms? Pasteur’s friends warned him that 
he was treading on dangerous ground, but the prob- 
lem haunted him day and night and would not leave 
_ him. 

In all ages this question has been debated. It can 
be traced back even to Aristotle and the Latin poets. 
Philosophers and naturalists of the ancient world had 
always been ready to affirm their belief in spontaneous 
generation. As late as the sixteenth century, eels, sal- 
amanders, lizards, flies, bees, etc., had been regarded 
as somehow mysteriously issuing out of thin air, and 
a noted chemist had gravely offered the following 
recipe for making mice: ‘‘Place a piece of soiled 
linen in a vessel; add a few grains of corn; and in 
twenty-one days the mice will be there, adult and of 
both sexes.”’ 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, two 
priests, one an Englishman, Needham, and the other 
an Italian, Spallanzani, had debated the question, and 
the great skeptic, Voltaire, had taken a hand in the 
argument. Just before Pasteur had decided to inves- 
tigate the whole subject, M. Pouchet, director of the 
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Natural History Museum of Rouen, had proclaimed, 
in a preposterous pamphlet, that he was prepared to 
demonstrate that ‘‘animals and plants could be gen- 
erated in a medium absolutely free from atmospheric 
air, and in which, therefore, no germ of organic bodies 
could have been brought by air.’’ 

Pasteur, in a series of carefully planned and ex- 
ecuted experiments, exploded all these superstitions 
once and for all. He showed how even a piece of 
eotton-wool, or a mere bending of the neck of a flask, 
was sufficient, after sterilization, to keep a liquid from 
breeding life. He also showed that like produces lke, 
and that nothing living comes from a vacuum. 

When called, in 1865, to the study of silkworm dis- 
eases that threatened to exterminate a business almost 
as important, in its way, as the wine industry, 
Pasteur found his previous experiments in microbi- 
ology of invaluable help. There were parasites even 
in silkworms, and they had to be exterminated before 
the ladies of France could have their silk dresses. 

The germ theory of disease more and more took hold 
of Pasteur, furnishing the key to problems that were 
to lead him through the treatment of diseases of sheep, 
cows, swine and fowl to the cure of man himself. Even 
war, family bereavements and an apoplectic seizure 
resulting in the partial paralysis from which he suf- 
fered during the rest of his life, could not stem his 
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ceaseless activities. He was as unworldly as he was 
skilful, and when the reigning ruler of France, Na- 
poleon III, asked him why he reaped no financial 
benefit from discoveries which were enriching the 
world, he replied: ‘‘In France scientists would think 
themselves dishonored by acting in such a way.’’ 

Pasteur has often been described as the founder of 
bacteriology, and the title is not inaccurate. But it is 
well to remember that every step in human progress 
is based on the work of predecessors. Some two cen- 
turies before Pasteur began his work, a Dutch mer- 
chant, Antonj van Leeuwenhoek, had made the aston- 
ishing discovery that in a drop of stagnant rain-water, 
under a microscope, may be seen a variety of minute 
living creatures swimming about. He called them 
‘“animalcules,’’ drew pictures of them, and sent his 
pictures, with explanatory notes, to the Royal So- 
ciety in London. 

We have all seen, when a ray of sunlight invades a 
room, a myriad of floating forms. Each cubic inch of 
air is filled with them. They do not appear to be 
living organisms, and many of them are what they 
appear to be—specks of dust. But in the dust, as in 
soil or water everywhere, are living organisms. 

Any dictionary or medical hand-book reveals the 
shapes of these tiny creatures—spherical, rod-shaped, 
corkscrew. They are colorless, and some of them are 
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so small that fifteen millions of them would scarcely 
weigh an ounce. It was Pasteur’s peculiar distinction 
that he undertook their scientific classification and 
showed their relation to disease. 

Farm animals were dying in France from diseases 
that baffled the cleverest veterinary surgeons. Sheep, 
especially, were harried by what was known as 
.“‘anthrax’’ or splenic fever. Pigs had another dis- 
ease, and fowls were developing their own particular 
and malignant kind of cholera. All of these diseases 
were due to germs. : 

Pasteur found it a comparatively simple matter to 
isolate the germs that caused anthrax and chicken 
cholera. He could infect healthy animals with these 
germs. He cultivated them, just as a gardener culti- 
vates a plant, and he learned how to diminish their 
virulence at will. 

His next discovery was one of his most important. 
It appears that after inoculating with cholera-germs a 
number of fowls one day, he was called away. When 
he returned and began to inoculate the same fowls and 
some new ones, he was startled to see that the old 
group of fowls was now unaffected by the disease, 
while the new ones showed the usual symptoms. The 
poison, it was clear, could not only communicate a 
disease, but could also serve as a protection from it. 

Jenner had illustrated the principle in England by 
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taking a bit of cowpox on the hand of a milkmaid and 
vaccinating a child. He wanted to prove that a mild 
attack of a disease, artificially induced under proper 
conditions, prevents a second attack of the same dis- 
ease, and he went far toward proving it in this and in 
countless other cases. Pasteur’s theory and practice 
were in harmony with the same idea, and were soon 
to find a spectacular demonstration in the famous ex- 
periment with sheep and cattle at the farm, Pouilly 
le Fort, near Melun, in 1881. 

Fifty sheep and ten cows were put at his disposal. 
On a certain day some of the animals were vaccinated 
with anthrax-germs, and others were left untouched. 
Twelve days later, all the sheep and all the cows were 
inoculated. After a further lapse of seven days a 
group of farmers, physicians, apothecaries and vet- 
erinary surgeons who had watched the experiment 
from its beginning were invited to come and see with 
their own eyes that, while every unvaccinated animal 
was dead or dying, there was no mortality among the 
vaccinated. 

This was an experiment that. may be said, without 
exaggeration, to have marked a turning point in the 
history of medicine. We do not know why the body 
that has once had a disease is immune to a second at- 
tack of the same disease; but it is so. Nature, it 
would seem, is for ever striving to preserve a balance 
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on the side of health. In the circulating blood of every 
organ and tissue of the bodies of men and of animals 
are wandering cells known as blood-cells, or ‘‘leuco- 
eytes.’? These leucocytes are, as one authority puts 
it, the armed patrol which the body maintains to in- 
sure the freedom of the blood-channels from predatory 
microbes. They are police, judge, jury and jail, all 
in one. They arrest, engulf, digest and destroy the 
criminal germs. When the body is in a healthy state, 
and the attack is mild, the intruders are ignominiously 
annihilated. 

One of the practical results following the acceptance 
of Pasteur’s germ theory of disease was a swift ad- 
vance in medical control of purulent infection. For 
a long time physicians had felt themselves helpless in 
face of this difficulty. At the very moment when the 
discovery of anesthesia had made it possible to op- 
erate without causing pain, fatal failures had super- 
vened after almost every operation. There were some 
who thought that the infection was caused by some 
gaseous constituent of the air. Others were convinced 
that this explanation could not cover the facts. The 
idea had occurred to a young surgeon at Glasgow, 
Joseph Lister, as well as to Pasteur, that germs from 
outside were doing the mischief. His theory was con- 
firmed by Pasteur’s experiments, and in 1867, in the 
London Lancet, he had written: ‘A flood of light has 
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been thrown upon this most important subject by the 
philosophical researches of M. Pasteur, who has ‘dem- 
onstrated by thoroughly convincing evidence that it 
is not to its oxygen or to any of its gaseous con- 
stituents that the air owes this property, but to min- 
ute particles suspended in it, which are the germs of 
various low forms of life, long since revealed by the 
microscope and regarded as merely accidental con- 
comitants of putrescence, but now shown by Pasteur 
to be its essential cause.”’ 

The prevalence of ‘‘child-bed fever’’ and the high 
rate of mortality in Paris maternity hospitals afforded 
an excellent opportunity for the application of Pas- 
teur’s antiseptic methods. The question had come up 
in a discussion in the Academy of Medicine when one 
of his colleagues was giving what Pasteur regarded 
as an utterly erroneous explanation of epidemics in 
lying-in hospitals. Pasteur interrupted from his seat : 
‘“What causes epidemics is nothing of the sort; it is 
the doctor and his assistants who carry microbes from 
a sick woman to a healthy one.’’ And when the 
first speaker answered that he feared that such a mi- 
crobe would never be seen, Pasteur dashed to a black- 
board and drew a picture, saying: ‘‘Look, this is 
what it is like.’’ By the use of disinfectants and such 
strict sterilization of instruments as is now a common- 
place in any well-managed hospital, Pasteur was able 
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to make child-bed fever the exception, instead of the 
rule. 

Another dramatic and highly important principle 
was worked out in connection with Pasteur’s famous 
hydrophobia experiments. In repeated inoculations 
of animals he had found himself able to transmit the 
disease with certainty and to make these animals im- 
mune to further attacks. But this, as he saw it, was 
not in itself sufficient. What was needed was not only 
preventive treatment, but a method by which the dis- 
ease might be checked even after it had taken hold. 
With most diseases inoculation after the event was of 
little value, but in connection with hydrophobia one 
fact—the slow incubation of the disease, often lasting 
for several weeks—gave him hope that inoculation 
following the initial infection might prove effective. 
He made experiments along this line with two dogs, 
and was greatly elated when he found that he could 
inoculate one dog, even after it had been bitten, and 
could save its life, while the other dog, which had also 
been bitten, but had not been inoculated, died. He 
was now obsessed by the thought that the same treat- 
ment must be applied to humanity, and even talked 
of inoculating himself. 

His first human experiment in a hydrophobia case, 
as it turned out, was made in 1885 in connection with 
Joseph Meister, a nine-year-old Alsatian boy who had 
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been bitten one day on his way to school and who was 
brought by his mother to Pasteur for treatment suf- 
fering from bites on his face and hands. As successive 
inoculations of the boy were increased in strength in 
a daring effort to push the experiment to its very limit, 
Pasteur became a prey to intense anxiety. He was 
going through a succession of hopes and fears, and he 
had nightmares in which he saw the boy suffocating 
in the mad struggles of hydrophobia. Vainly he tried 
to convince himself that his fight was a winning one: 
his sympathy was stronger than his medical know)- 
edge, and, for the time being, was centered in ‘‘the 
dear lad.’’ The treatment lasted ten days and was 
completely successful. 

The story of Pasteur’s conquest of hydrophobia was 
carried to the ends of the earth and resulted in the 
foundation of the famous Pasteur Institute in Paris. 
Years before the dream embodied in that institution 
was realized, Pasteur had been visited by large num- 
bers of sufferers bitten not only in France and in other 
European countries, but even in America. <A group 
of nineteen Russians, bitten by rabid wolves, had vis- 
ited him in 1886. Sixteen of these had survived, and 
the Czar of Russia had presented to Pasteur a 
diamond cross of the Order of Saint Ann and 100,000 
frances toward the proposed institute. The Emperor 
of Brazil and the Sultan of Turkey had also con- 
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tributed. Popular subscriptions had been taken up, 
and philanthropists had voluntarily invested large 
sums of money in an enterprise that promised so 
much. 

When the institute was opened in 1888 by Presi- 
dent Carnot, of the French Republic, Pasteur, broken 
in physical health but never more alive in a spiritual 
sense, made a speech of classic beauty in which he 
said: ‘‘Two contrary laws seem to be wrestling with 
each other nowadays; the one, a law of blood and of 
death, ever imagining new means of destruction and 
forcing nations to be constantly ready for the battle- 
field, the other a law of peace, work and health, ever 
evolving new means of delivering man from the 
scourges which beset him. The one seeks violent con- 
quests, the other the relief of humanity. The latter 
places one human life above any victory; while the 
former would sacrifice hundreds and thousands of 
lives to the ambition of one. The law of which we are 
the instruments seeks, even in the midst of carnage, 
to cure the sanguinary ills of the law of war; the 
treatment inspired by our antiseptic methods may pre- 
serve thousands of soldiers. Which of these two laws 
will ultimately prevail, God alone knows. But we may 
assert that French science will have tried, by obeying 
the law of humanity, to extend the frontiers of life.’’ 

Pasteur had always identified himself not only with 
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humanitarianism, but also with religion. He felt that 
in presence of the overwhelming mysteries of the uni- 
verse an attitude of faith was the only becoming one. 
‘The more I know,’’ he once said, ‘‘the more nearly 
my faith is that of a Breton peasant.’’ On another 
occasion he wrote: ‘‘My philosophy is of the heart 
and not of the mind, and I give myself up, for in- 
stance, to those feelings about eternity which come 
naturally at the bedside of a-cherished child drawing 
its last breath.’’? The fullest of all his expressions of 
religious faith may be found in the eulogy that, as the 
successor of the deceased Positivist, Littré, he made in 
the French Academy in 1882, in accordance with 
eustom. He said: ‘‘He who proclaims the existence 
of the Infinite, and none can avoid it, accumulates in 
that affirmation more of the supernatural than is to 
be found in all the miracles of all the religions; for 
the notion of the Infinite presents that double charac- 
ter that it forces itself upon us and yet is incompre- 
hensible. When this notion seizes upon our under- 
standing, we can but kneel . . . I see everywhere 
the inevitable expression of the Infinite in the world; 
through it the supernatural is at the bottom of every 
heart. The idea of God is a form of the idea of the 
Infinite. As long as the mystery of the Infinite weighs 
on human thought, temples will be erected for the 
worship of the Infinite, whether God is called Brahma, 
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Allah, Jehovah or Jesus; and on the pavement of 
those temples men will be seen kneeling, prostrated, 
annihilated in the thought of the Infinite.’’ The 
same address contained another memorable passage: 
“Blessed is he who carries within himself a God, an 
ideal, and who obeys it: ideal of art, ideal of science, 
ideal of the gospel virtues, therein lie the springs of 
great thoughts and great actions; they all reflect from 
the Infinite.’’ 

The last-quoted words were later inscribed in the 
Pasteur Institute, and may serve to illustrate the idea 
that Pasteur even during his lifetime underwent a 
kind of canonization. The institute, his permanent 
memorial, was everywhere looked upon as a model, 
and inspired some forty similar institutions outside of 
France. In America, in the great laboratories of our 
universities and in the Rockefeller Institute presided 
over by Dr. Simon Flexner, the genius of Pasteur long 
ago became a living influence. 

If the founding of the institute in Paris made eer- 
tain the perpetuation of the medical discoveries of 
Pasteur, the reception tendered to him in the same 
city on his seventieth birthday marked the zenith of 
the homage paid to his personality. This reception 
was held in the large theatre of the Sorbonne. Minis- 
ters and ambassadors, as well as scientists, were there 
in force. Pasteur’s leading disciples had places of 
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honor, and even the schools were represented by dele- 
gations of boys. When Pasteur entered, leaning on 
the arm of President Carnot, the band of the Repub- 
lican Guard played a triumphal march. Lord Lister, 
who represented the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh at the celebration, was one of the orators 
of the day, and, at the conclusion of his address, em- 
braced Pasteur in view of the audience. The Paris 
Faculty of Medicine paid its tribute through its dean, 
who said: ‘‘More fortunate than Harvey and Jenner, 
you have lived to see the triumph of your doctrines, 
and what a triumph!’’ 

Three years after the payment of this magnificent 
tribute Pasteur was attacked by paralysis. On Sep- 
tember 28, 1895, following twenty-four hours of semi- 
consciousness in which he had held with one hand a 
crucifix and with the other had grasped the hand of 
his wife, he passed away. His body was laid in a 
quiet, low-vaulted chapel in the Pasteur Institute, 
which has well been described as ‘‘a holy place of 
science.’’ The figures of four angels, Faith, Hope, 
Love and Science, guard his sleep, and wreaths of 
grape-vines, mulberry leaves, and representations of 
cattle, sheep and poultry have been used with symbolic 
decorative effect. 

The work of Pasteur is still going on. His last re- 
searches were made in connection with diphtheria. He 
was convinced that diphtheria, typhoid, cholera and 
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yellow fever could all be conquered, and his faith has 
been vindicated in ways that his own discoveries made 
possible. 

The latest disease reported conquered is the so- 
called ‘‘sleeping sickness,’’ which has made vast areas 
of Africa almost uninhabitable for man and beast. It 
has been known for half a century that this sickness 
was carried by the tsetse fly, but only in our own day 
has the actual microbe or parasite that causes the dis- 
ease been definitely discovered. In the Bayer Chem- 
ical Works, near Cologne, Germany, prolonged experi- 
ments, initiated by Prof. K. K. Kleine, a disciple of 
the German bacteriologist, Robert Koch, have resulted 
in the production of a drug which is said to be able, 
when injected under the skin or into the veins, to 
overcome this devastating malady. If Pasteur were 
still alive, he would bless this application of his 
method, and would look forward to a time when other 
remaining diseases, of which we have not yet dis- 
covered the secrets, will yield to the patient counter- 
mining of the laboratory. 
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DRAMATIC ART 


By CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


ARAH BERNHARDT saw the light, for the first 
S time on earth, in Paris, in the apartment of a 
certain Mme. Guérard, who was later on, for many 
years, her housekeeper. Her birthplace was an un- 
pretentious house at No. 265 in the old Rue St. 
Honoré. It stood within a stone’s throw of the Halles, 
the central market-place of Paris, and close to the 
historic Tour St. Jacques. 

For reasons of her own, Mme. Sarah (as her friends 
all called her) was rather reticent about her parents. 
Her father was quite well-to-do; her mother, a Dutch 
Jewess, bore him fourteen children. Sarah was the 
eleventh of these children—the only one who was to 
conquer fame. 

According to the record of the Conservatoire, the 
date on which the predestined star of tragedy was 
born was October 22, 1844. The same record also 
holds that Sarah’s birthplace was not—as she herself 
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declared—the Rue St. Honoré, but 5 Rue de 1’Eeole 
de Médecine. As to the date I can not speak with 
certainty, for Sarah told me about twenty years ago 
that, to secure admission to the famous Paris school, 
she had to take liberties with facts. So, possibly, 
she gave a sister’s birthplace and birth record as her 
own. As I recall her words, she put one year on to 
her age. And she was known then, not as Sarah, but 
Rosine. She made her début, after carrying off two 
second prizes—one for tragedy and one for comedy 
—in “‘Iphigénie’’ at the Théatre-Francais. This 
notable event occurred on August 11, 1862. 

I do not know to what good fairy godmother she 
was indebted for the crowning gift of genius; nor 
ean I tell much about her nursery days. She very 
seldom went out of her way to talk of them. Perhaps 
they were not altogether happy. I see her in her early 
girlhood years, not as a beautiful or even winsome 
tot, but as a rather wayward, pale, and serawny child, 
with tawny eyes that hinted of the East, and a slight 
twist about one side of her thin lips. No, Sarah in 
her youth was not a beauty, but, to quote Victor 
Hugo, she ‘‘was worse.’’ 

We have all read of Sarah’s stay at the Conserva- 
toire and of the way in which she won the heart of 
Auber (then the despotic head of that academy) by 
her lovely reading of the fable ‘‘Les Deux Pigeons.’’ 
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It was by this she first won public notice. But it 
was not till some years later, at the Odéon, that she 
grew famous. She was predestined to the tragic parts 
in drama, tho, as some know, she was a mistress, too, 
of comedy. No one who ever watched her in the 
Francillon of the Younger Dumas is likely to forget 
how well she played the title part. It was not till 
she had reappeared at the Théatre-Francais as a full- 
fledged sociétaire of that great house that I saw 
Bernhardt. 

I was then a newspaper correspondent, fresh from 
the Boul’ Mich’ and the Sorbonne lecture halls, and 
had been commissioned to interview her, I believe, 
about her pictures. I still recall her, as a pale, fragile 
wonder, with wide Eastern eyes, a gracious manner, 
and a distracting smile. Her thinness, which became 
her, was made doubly evident by the long lines of a 
loose, clinging gauzy tea-gown. Just then her name 
was being coupled rather pointedly with that of 
Richepin, who had run off'from his good wife and 
disappeared in the remote Sahara. The notoriety 
attaching to the adventure had not harmed the 
tragédienne. She courted gossip in those far-off days. 
Had she not set all Paris talking of the coffin which 
she used to sleep in? And had she not gone off on 
a balloon trip a few weeks before with a young 
painter? 
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While we were talking of those pictures and of 
other things, she stopped from time to time and 
coughed—like a consumptive. And when she raised 
her handkerchief to her lips, I noticed with distress 
that it was blood-stained. But with a laugh, she told 
me not to be alarmed at what was surely a disturbing 
symptom. ‘‘It’s nothing!’’ she exclaimed. It did 
not worry her. 

A few months later I was again commissioned to 
report Sarah’s journey to the steamer L’ Amérique, 
which was to bear her to New York for her first tour 
of the United States. The incidents which led up to 
that tour are now historic. 

Sarah had quarreled with the director of the 
Francais, M. Emile Perrin, who had insisted on her 
appearing as Clorinde in Augier’s ‘‘L’Aventuriére.’’ 
The audacious star had asked him for another part, 
that of the heroine. of a de Musset comedy. As M. 
Perrin had refused to yield to her, she simply left her 
theater and, in a hot mood, signed an American 

engagement. Her rupture with the Frangais caused 
an uproar on the Paris boulevards; and there were 
many who foretold for her the failure which had 
shocked Rachel when she went gadding. But nothing 
could turn Sarah from her purpose. She had. cast 
the die which was to make or break her. In vain 
M. Perrin pleaded, and then threatened his unheeding 
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star. She knew that she would have to pay an enor- 
mous fine for breach of contract. But she held firm.. 
She mocked at prayers and laughed aloud at law. 
One Autumn afternoon she took a train for Havre, 
and next morning she was steaming for New York. 

Her departure from the grim Gare St. Lazare 
might have been that of an imperial princess. Her 
friends had gathered at the station to acclaim her 
and heap flowers on their favorite. I saw her kissed 
and kissed before the train puffed off, and she was 
lifted by the crowd into her coupé with her son 
Maurice and a cousin, and her then all-devoted suitor, 
the young painter Clairin. 

That evening I was one of a small party asked to 
dine with her—in her red villa on the heights of St. 
Adresse. She wore an unassuming, plain brown 
frock, with a fragrant bunch of wallflowers at her 
side. About her throat was a warm amber peluche 
searf, the final touch in an agreeable harmony. The 
dinner was served upside down. The soup came in 
the middle. The lobster and the roast and other 
trifles were brought on haphazard. But no one 
eared a straw what happened. Our eyes and ears 
that night were all for Sarah, and Sarah was the 
very soul of brightness. She sang to us—and sang 
delightfully. Her tones, tho small, were exquisitely 
modulated. She told us anecdotes— 
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And thereby hangs a tale. She told us of a joke the 
Prince of Wales had played on her in London. The 
actress had arranged to give a reading for an English 
Duchess. And when the Prince dropped in to see 
her in her dressingroom that night, she asked him to 
suggest to her some civil phrase to address to the 
great lady. His Royal Highness gravely whispered 
a few words to her. ‘‘Say that; just that,’’ said he. 
‘‘You’ll be all right.’’ And when the Duchess wel- 
eomed the tragédienne, she was startled by a weird 
flood of profanity. 

The strongest factor in the life of Sarah Bernhardt 
was her beloved son. Mme. Sarah, as I need not say, 
despised, or, if you will, ignored what most of us 
respect as the proprieties, the conventions, of society. 
Her Maurice was not born to her in wedlock, but this 
did not prevent her from presenting him, on her first 
trip to London, to those who were then paying her 
great honor. Whatever we may think of her bold 
theories, there was at least some cause to like her for 
her courage. She did not beat about the bush or 
hide her frailties. When I first met the then young 
Maurice at her table, he was a handsome lad, still 
in his teens, with bright eyes, clear-cut features, and 
a princely air. He is now over middle age and not 
so handsome. But till she passed away his mother 
loved him madly... He was her joy, hen constant 
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thought, her fixed idea. For him she flung away 
more than one forturie. For him she would have 
suffered death and torture. ‘‘If I should lose him,’’ 
she once said to me, ‘‘I’d kill myself.’’ Her Maurice 
was to her an earthly god. 

When Maurice married [ can still recall the radiant 
look of happiness which made his mother seem no 
older than the bride. The bride, indeed, tho an at- 
tractive woman, was far less charming than the 
wondrous Sarah. So it was not young Mme. Maurice 
—it was Sarah—who won most admiration at that 
wedding. 

Advancing age had never caused distress to the 
heroic actress. She simply gloried in her achieve- 
ment of grandmotherhood. Next to her son, she set 
her various grandchildren. And, next to them, her 
cousins, nieces, and her aunts, who all relied on her 
for help of many kinds. Not one of them—except 
her sister Jeanne, an erratic woman, like herself an 
actress—showed even feeble signs of her great gifts. 
Jeanne, after causing her much trouble by her 
escapades, sank out of sight. She was with her on 
her first tour in this country. 

Mme. Sarah had made millions upon millions. Yet 
she was always loaded down with heavy debts. Much 
that she earned went to her grasping relatives, for 
she was faithful to her many family ties, and rarely 
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counted what they cost her to support them. Indeed, 
for money in itself she cared but little. It was a 
mere means to the ends she had in’ view. She was 
the soul of reckless, tireless hospitality, and, as was 
natural, she had hosts of parasites. Cares fell from 
her like water from a duck. 

She was a painter, a sculptor, and a playwright. 
She had written pamphlets and reviewed the Salon. 
She rose to no great heights in any field, of course, 
except her own—the stage. Stevens, the Belgian, 
helped her with her painting. And so, no doubt, did 
Bastien-Lepage, of whom, when she was on the forty 
line, she saw a great deal. From various artists she 
got her hints as to her sculpture. She worked in 
her studio, not in the Avenue de Villiers, but in the 
house which was for many years her Paris home in 
the Boulevard Péreire—a few doors west of the broad, 
silent Place Wagram. It was not quite the sort of 
home one might have chosen for her. A narrow 
building, of the usual stone, four stories high; a plain, 
cold, rather stiff but solid house, with an inhospitable 
porte-cochére and narrow passage; an uninviting 
door, at which one rang; a gloomy hall, by which 
one reached a square salon, richly furnished, when I 
knew it, with rich red-velvet chairs and sofas. Beyond 
the salon, at the back, was Sarah’s studio, in which 
the stranger was surprized, and sometimes startled, 
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to find a cage, of which the inmates were two lion 
cubs. When it so pleased her, Sarah had a playful 
way of letting her pets prowl about the place. They 
were not big enough, maybe, to do much harm. But 
—well, they rather chilled you till you got used to 
them. 

All the celebrities of Paris knew this home of the, 
great actress. There one met actors, artists, states- 
men, authors, critics. There many a playwright came 
to read the work which he aspired to see her act in. 
And there, for thirty or more years, she lived and 
toiled, the center of an obsequious court of friends. 
Rostand and Richepin, Zamacois and Mendés, Moreau 
and Armand Silvestre, and scores of others, passed 
in and out and kissed her dainty hands. I doubt if 
Sardou often called on Sarah. He had notions of 
his own as to the place an actress filled in the vast 
cosmos. His country house was twenty miles away— 
a low stone chateau on the Marly hills. And if she 
had occasion to, confer, with him, even Sarah often 
had to go to Marly. Few men but Sardou, I suppose 
would have insisted on such deference. Yet, if he 
wished, she would do as he asked. That was her 
tribute to the famous writer who had helped her to 
her unparalleled popularity. : 

She had a shrewd idea, tho, as to Sardou’s value 
in the world of drama. Once I remember, at an 
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informal dinner in her dressing-room in a New York 
theater, she spoke quite savagely of Sardou to her 
guests. She said very bitter things about ‘‘La Tosca”’ 
and the real reasons which had led the shrewd in- 
ventor of that lurid work to shape his play, not in 
three acts, as a more conscientious author would have 
done, but in five acts. 

“In Paris, voyez-vous,’’? said Mme. Sarah, “‘they 
pay one more for five-act than for three-act plays.’’ 

Yes, it was just a matter of plain business. What 
Sardou wanted was fifteen per cent. For that he had 
dragged in two needless acts. And that, she thought, 
was simply ‘‘infamous.”’ 

Once when a girl reporter called to interview her, 
I acted for her as interpreter. That day poor Mme. 
Sarah had been bored to death by visitors. They had 
plagued her with all sorts of idle questions, about her 
habits and her dogs and other things. 

‘‘One would imagine that I had no soul,”’ said 
Sarah. ‘‘Why won’t they talk to me about my art?’’ 

But she seemed interested in that girl reporter, and 
in the point on which she begged to be enlightened. 

‘‘Suppose,’’ she had been asked, ‘‘you had a 
daughter who was going on the stage. What would 
you tell her she would need to win success?’’ Mme. 
Sarah did not answer this offhand. She evidently 
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wished to help her visitor. So, after thinking for 
a moment, she replied, 

‘‘Wirst, a beautiful voice. And next—proportion.’’ 

She meant, no doubt, a feeling for proportion; the 
ability to fit into a scheme, intelligence enough to 
fill one’s proper place, good sense enough not to 
distort or overemphasize the importance of one’s 
character in drama. 

Commingled with her high and serious qualities 
were others light and playful, almost trivial. I have 
known Mme. Sarah to amuse herself for hours in 
private cars on trains with—a big Teddy-bear. She 
would toy with it and wave it from the window at 
way stations, and she would laugh at the amazement 
of the people on the rural platforms. She seldom 
put on airs when she was safe among her friends, 
her intimates. She had a winning, pretty, girlish 
turn for humor. Coquettish in some moods, but not 
too eager to be flattered or admired. What could 
one flatter more or less mean to a woman who had 
been mobbed by enthusiasts ? 

Heaven rest her, she had faults as well as virtues. 
A readiness to scratch if she was scratched; a little 
tendency at times to what in lesser women might 
have been called spitefulness. She could toss off cruel 
phrases which seemed eulogies. For instance, when 
*‘defending’’ Duse’s acting of Marguerite Gauthier 
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one afternoon, I heard her tell a group of friends, 
with a fine air of far from candid indignation, ‘‘ You 
are too hard on her. She has no end of talent. Of 
course, tho, she is—well, the least bit bowrgeoise.’’ 
And it was true enough of Duse in that particular 
character. It might, however, have been gracious of 
the great Frenchwoman, who towered above la Duse 
in most ways, to supplement the sneer her words 
implied by some acknowledgment of the triumphant 
charm of Duse in some other réles. The Italian had 
an introspective quality, a gift of fine, instinctive 
self-analysis, which lighted up the recesses of her soul 
and made it glow and thrill. But she lacked Bern- 
hardt’s wings. Her feet were always firmly on the 
earth. She could not soar to the poetic heights, as 
Sarah could in her most splendid moments. 

But to compare two women of such different natures 
is as ridiculous as to compare gray tints or green or 
blue with crimson. Duse, in all her characters, is 
Duse: a complex, many-sided, delicate being. Some- 
times she shows us one side of herself. Sometimes 
her vibrant art lights up another. But Bernhardt 
could forget that she was Bernhardt. She could 
project herself into a hundred heroines. She did 
not greatly change her face, her form, yet she could 
merge herself in Phédre or Dona Sol and seem the 
incarnation of each character. She could indulge in 
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grand, imaginative flights, forbidden by la Duse’s 
limitations. In certain parts, ill suited to her nature, 
she was undoubtedly inferior to the Italian. La Duse, 
at her best, was a rare realist; and Sarah, on the 
boards, was idealistic. 

La Duse, with her fiery, brooding soul, lived in a 
world apart. She dreamed her dreams, not maybe 
quite alone, but in a secret garden. She could not 
bring herself to mix with folk less wonderful than 
her d’Annunzio (who was one day to make a play 
out of her passion). But Sarah loved companionship 
and people. She was not always posing on her tragic 
heights. At night, when she had, done for a few hours 
with play-acting, she liked to enjoy herself. She 
would become, for a brief spell, just a mere woman. 
’ From twelve till half past one or two A. M. she loved 
to chat and laugh and sup with her real friends. To 
them she ceased to be a queen of art and blossomed 
out as a delightful hostess. 

And what a hostess she could be at times!— 
vivacious, witty, merry, unconstrained. I was privi- 
leged on many nights to sup with her, in Paris, 
London, Rome, and in New York. She would always 
have the center of the stage, of course. But she 
presided at her board with charming grace. She 
listened—and she really liked to listen—to any one 
who said things worth the saying. She was not, as 
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some fancied her, an egotist. Her interests were of 
the most varied kind. Art, science, books, the latest 
phase of feminism, religion, sociology, and politics 
were all fish for her net. And, what was more, she 
could talk easily on most themes; not as a bas-bleu, 
with affected learning, but modestly and sensibly. 
She had no airs, nor did she pose and strain. She 
simply talked, discussed, and argued, like a woman 
with an unusual zest for life and all things human. 

On some occasions she went back to ‘‘shop.’’ And 
when she did she spoke as an authority. But she did 
not lay down the law, like some we know. She under- 
stood the rights of other people to their own ideas. 
I had the pleasure once, after a luncheon in New York, 
of hearing a long wrangle between Sarah and her 
colleague, Constant Coquelin. The issue was the 
vexed one raised by Diderot in his ‘‘Paradoxe du 
Comédien.’’ The two stars disagreed in_ toto. 
Coquelin maintained that actors should not let 
emotion sway them when they were acting. He held 
that acting should be always purely cerebral. To 
him his characters at all times were illusions. To 
> as Cesar or as Phédre on the boards was to 
risk spoiling one’s effect upon the audience. Sarah 
seemed just as certain of the contrary. She had to 
feel to make her audience feel with her. When she 
put on the character of Phédre, she shared the rapture, 
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passion, grief, and pain of Phédre. Both actors, I am 
certain, were sincere. Both managed to impress one 
by their acting. But, in the wings, while Coquelin 
was unmoved, Sarah was often thrilled by mock ex- 
periences. I have seen tears roll down her cheeks 
after some scenes. I never saw a trace of tears on 
Coquelin’s. 

Had Sarah not been a past mistress of technique, 
she might have failed by being too emotional. But, 
at the base of all her acting, besides sympathy, there 
was technique—the art she owed to the Conservatoire. 
She could control herself in her most tigerish 
moments. She was too clever to let feeling mar her 
acting. Her acting may have seemed to some un- 
bridled, yet it was kept within due bounds by art 
and skill. No matter how much passion she dis- 
played, this marvelous woman never lost sight of her 
grip upon the theory of her art. 

She won her triumphs, thanks to will and tireless 
work, and thanks to something else—imagination. 
The last was what assured her the great place she 
filled for over half a century. It was the gift of 
God or Nature or that godmother; an asset that she 
could never have acquired. Imagination, helped by 
work and will, distinguished her from her most 
famous rivals. Her art she had studied, mastered, 
and adorned, but her imaginative power was given 
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to her. Without it she might not have been a great 
actress. She would not have outshone all other 
actresses. 

She realized this fact. Why should she not? And 
yet, in private, she had tact enough not to obtrude 
her knowledge of the fact too obviously. She could 
be deferential when she chose to be so. Much smaller 
women have not been so wise. She could be harsh, 
tho—even savage—now and then. For instance, when 
her companion, Mlle. Seylor, who had shared her life 
for years and years, refused to brave the ‘‘subs’’ 
with her on her last voyage to New York, she was so 
angered that she sent her old friend packing and told 
her she would have no more to do with her. 

She had strong likings, dark forebodings and dis- 
likings. She was as sensitive as a cat when she was 
forced to come in contact with some people. A 
well-known doctor who admired her, made her 
shudder. ‘‘He’ll poison me some day; I know he 
will!’’ She once exclaimed when he sent in his eard. 
And there were others whom she seemed to like in- 
tuitively—almost, indeed, instinctively—as animals 
like men or fellow animals. To certain of her friends 
and her dependents she clung all her life—to Mme. 
Guérard (tho her slackness often vexed her) and to 
some servants. After an interval of thirty years or 
more, she would sit down to lunch or dinner with 
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the same comrades she had known and loved in youth. 
They had grown white or gray, but Sarah seemed un- 
changed by all those years. 

It was amusing to observe how unconcealed was 
her enjoyment of good food. She did not eat much 
and she drank only enough to aid digestion. Her 
taste was simple. She could feast on a plain herring. 
But if she had a fancy for some dish, she made no effort 
to disguise the joy it gave her. I wish many could 
have seen her, as I did one night prepare a meal for 
a few guests with a big chafing-dish. Her handling 
of the eggs and mushrooms was so dramatic that it 
was almost like the third act of a drama. Between 
those mushrooms and those eggs she talked incessantly. 
The way she flung them in the pan was wholly tragic. 
But the result was a delightful omelet, in which no 
critic could have found the slightest flaw. 

She allowed no pleasure to disturb her in her work. 
The love of work to her was almost a religion. When 
she had entertained a group of us at déjeuner, she 
would glance quickly at the clock, throw down her 
serviette, dip her fingers in her bowl, and leave the 
table, with a ery of ‘‘Aw travail!’’ Not once in all 
the many years I knew her till that sad trouble with 
her leg, was she faithless in her duty to the public. 
She seldom in her life missed a rehearsal or an en- 
gagement. 
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No matter what the cost, she would go on some 
nights when she was spitting blood and having faint- 
‘ing spells. ‘‘Quand Méme,’’ her motto, was her 
guide, her gospel. ‘‘In spite of everything,’’ she 
had to act. 

I have sometimes wondered if the public knew how 
direly Sarah suffered on some tours to serve it. For 
years, before she had that leg cut off, she had had 
anguish from a tortured knee-cap. And on the last 
of her repeated visits here, when she had lost the 
power to walk, did many guess that her poor shortened 
stump had never healed since that dread amputation? 

Her sense of humor, tho, sustained her somewhat. 
She smiled and smiled and smiled despite her pain— 
the triumph of a great mind over matter—the power 
of will defying brutal facts. One evening, halting 
for an hour in Albany, at the suggestion of her 
manager, I sent my card to Mme. Sarah in her ear. 
It had been shunted till next morning to a siding. 

To my dismay, I heard a shriek of rage as her 
colored servant took my message in to her. 

_I walked away, but called again soon after, when 
Sarah, with a laugh, explained her fury. 

““They brought your card in at an awkward 
moment,’’ said Sarah, as she gave me a most gracious 
greeting. “‘Just then, you see, I was trying on—my' 
new cork leg!’’ 
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And think of all she did, with one leg missing. 
Not in the glory of her youth, as I can swear, did 
she perform the last act of ‘‘La Dame aux Camélias’’ 
‘more touchingly, more delicately, with more finished 
art, than on her final tour in the United States. 

Mme. Sarah’s energy was inconceivable. Her 
curiosity was boundless and insatiable. When I was 
traveling in this country on her train, at every station 
where it stopped for even half an hour, she would 
alight and call a hack or motor-car, and drive about 
till it was time to get into her private car again. 
She seemed to notice every sign of change in every 
town which she had ever visited. And tho she never 
learned to speak more than a few disjected phrases 
in our tongue, she somehow found out nearly all she 
wished to know. 

When she was over sixty-four, at her own theater 
in the Place du Chatelet, within twelve hours she 
carried out this program: From 2 to 5 P. mM. she 
appeared as Phédre. From 5 to 6 she had a host of 
visitors. She changed her dress and rested for an 
hour. At 7 she gave a dinner to ten friends. At 8 
she left the table, and went on again as the young 
hero (not the heroine) of a new three-act comedy. 
She changed into a dainty evening-gown and sat 
through a short two-act afterpiece. She drove to 
her abode, three miles away, and entertained more 
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friends at supper. She would keep up this life for 
months and months on end. 

On the occasion that I have in mind just now, 
among the guests with whom I dined (behind the 
scenes of the ThéAtre Sarah Bernhardt) were Georges 
Clairin, Gaston de Bérardi (long director of the 
Indépendance Belge), and Edmond Rostand. The 
author of ‘‘Les Romanesques’’ and ‘‘Cyrano’’ was 
a pale, bloodless man, with well-cut features, a 
mustache, and little hair above his lofty forehead. 
He seldom spoke, and invented not one epigram that 
evening. He impressed one by his fine romantic air 
and his distinction. Rostand, you know, had once 
saved Sarah’s life, when she was sinking in the waves 
close to Belle-Isle. 

I somehow think this fact affected Sarah’s judg- 
ment of the author. She used to rave of him in the 
same breath with Shakespeare. While we were dally- 
ing with the roast that evening, a maid brought in a 
telegram. Mme. Sarah opened it and passed it round 
the table. 

‘‘From Queen Alexandra,’’ said our hostess. ‘‘To 
thank me for condoling with her yesterday on King 
Edward’s death.’’ 

It was curiosity, not passion, that induced her to 
try marriage for a change. Her husband, the Greek 
actor Damala, soon cured her of her matrimonial 
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fantasy. He had accumulated debts on debts. He 
was unfaithful and he was ungrateful. And then 
his health broke down. Tho he had long since left 
her for another actress, his wife nursed him when the 
doctors gave him up. I hardly think she mourned 
him very deeply, tho, when she was widowed. 

To Sarah youth appealed much more than age. Not 
her own youth, which she retained as by a miracle, 
till she was almost seventy, but that of others, girls 
and boys, and chiefly students. In Rome one day 
she went into hysterics as I sat with her, because her 
manager would not allow the Roman students free 
admission to a performance she was giving there that 
evening. To please young people she would have 
done anything. She loved to help and cheer and in- 
spire them in their struggles. 

She was always grateful to Americans and English 
folk for the encouragement they gave her so un- 
stintedly. Tho she was always facing crowds, she 
hated contact with what Frenchmen call ‘‘the 
people.’? She was exclusive, almost morbidly ex- 
elusive. Rather than mix with strangers in a public 
ear, she would drive miles and miles in her auto or 
her carriage. 

To those who had had the privilege of seeing her 
in the heyday of her fame, Sarah stood apart from 
her most brilliant rivals. She towered above all 
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other living actresses. To those who knew her only 
in her later years, her golden voice may have seemed 
less than golden, her magic art not free from artifice. 
She had lived too long to suit a modern crowd. 

Toward the close of her career Sarah lost a good 
deal of her earlier charm. Her golden voice was 
sometimes slightly worn, her art at moments rather 
strained and forced. The tigerish accents which had 
thrilled us once were harsher. The tender lovetones 
had a feebler ring. And she had not quite her old 
self-control, her wondrous poise, her philosophic out- 
look upon things and men. But she had still her 
dogged will, her eager interest in the world, her love 
of art. 

No woman, be assured, will take her place. There 
never can be such another miracle. Artists as great 
as she was may come after her, but in the story of the 
stage she reigned apart. Her charm was rare indeed 
—her art supreme; her influence on the drama un- 
surpassed. Age could not wither her, nor custom 
stale her unconquered spirit. No one could ever hope 
to vie with her. She was too personal to be taken 
as a model. But her example has fired many actresses 
to whom she seemed rightly, as she long seemed to 
me, a queen of art. 

Above all, she was a tremendous force; a vital 
factor in the world of art. 
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This close up view of a great personality is by a dis- 
tinguished dramatist and critic an intimate friend of the 
‘‘Divine Sarah,’’ contributed to the Pictorial Review for 
June 1923, and here republished by permission of author 
and publisher. 
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WIZARDRY IN PLANT BREEDING 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


HE year 1849 was a memorable year in 
California history. It was the year of the great 
influx of the gold pioneers from all parts of the world, 
and it was also the year of the birth of Luther 
Burbank. 

He first saw light in Lancaster, Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, March 7, in that memorable year. He 
was the thirteenth (lucky number) of fifteen children, 
born to Samuel Walton Burbank by three marriages. 
He came to California in 1875,—deliberately chose 
it as his future home, and ever since then has been in 
every sense of the word a true and devoted Californian. 

In his earliest years Luther Burbank was a quiet, 
shy lad, making playmates of plants rather than of 
other children. His doll—strange prophecy—was a 
eactus plant, fondly carried about until an accident 
shattered the plant and a young heart at one operation. 

Asa boy he was put to work in the shops of the Ames 
Plow Company. Though he longed for the open air, 
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and the companionship of the trees, the plants, the 
flowers, the clouds, the sky and the free open, such 
was his conception of duty that he suppressed all his 
longings and doubly concentrated his mind with de- 
liberate purpose upon the work he was set to do. 

When the time came, however, Burbank gladly left 
the shops for the fields, discovered his vocation and 
the Burbank potato, and soon thereafter circum- 
stances, not gold, forced him to California. 

He reached Santa Rosa in 1875. Then misfortune 
came to him in the shape of illness, which quickly 
robbed him of his small hoard of dollars. He was glad 
to take refuge in an empty chicken-house, and accept 
whatever odd jobs he could get. One day, as I drove 
with him from Santa Rosa to his proving grounds at 
Sevastopol, we passed a buggy driven by a man who 
responded very elaborately to Mr. Burbank’s friendly 
nod and simple salutation. After we had passed, with 
a whimsical smile upon his face, he turned to me and 
said: ‘‘I never see that man but I am reminded of an 
incident of those days of my poverty and distress, when 
I was glad to do anything that came to hand. One day 
I heard that that man was building a house. I went 
to him and asked him for the job of shingling it. He 
asked me what I would do it for. The regular price 
was two dollars and a half a thousand, but I was so 
anxious for the work that I offered to do it for one 
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dollar and seventy-five cents. ‘All right,’ he said, 
‘come and begin to-morrow.’ But I had no shingling 
hammer and all the cash I had in the world was sev- 
enty-five cents, which I at once expended in purchasing 
the necessary hammer. Next morning when I reached 
the job, my new hammer in hand all ready to go to 
work, I was surprised and—what shall I say—dis- 
mayed, to find another man already at work, while the 
owner calmly came to me and said: ‘I guess you’ll 
have to let that job go, as this man here has under- 
taken to do it for one dollar a thousand.’ 

‘‘How disappointed I was! I had spent my last 
cent, had a hammer that was no use to me now, and 
no job. But I kept a stiff upper lip and work soon 
came, and I’ve never been quite so hard up since.’’ 

Harwood, in speaking of this period of Burbank’s 
life, graphically says: ‘‘The man who was to become 
the foremost figure in the world in his line of work, 
and who was to pave the way by his own discoveries 
and creations for others of all lands to follow in his 
footsteps, was a stranger in a strange land, close to 
starvation, penniless, beset by disease, hard by the 
gates of death. And yet never for an instant did this 
heroic figure lose hope, never did he abandon confi- 
dence in himself, nor once did he swerve from the 
path he had marked out. In the midst of all he kept 
an unshaken faith. He accepted the trials that came, 
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not as a matter of course, not tamely, nor with any 
mock heroics, but as a passing necessity. His reso- 
lution was of iron, his will of steel, his heart of gold; 
he was fighting in the splendid armor of a clean life.’’ 

Slowly he regained his health, doing odd jobs as he 
was able, and at last had money enough to secure a 
small plot of ground, begin a nursery, and at the same 
time, carry out the plan formed years ago,—become 
an improver and creator. 

Yet, in all his experimenting he was innately modest. 
There was no blare of trumpets. Note this well, young 
men and women. He went his own way ; followed the 
vision that he alone saw; but he did it reverently, re- 
spectfully, modestly. There were no loud declarations 
as to the ignorance of the horticulturalists of the past ; 
no open defiance of the horticulturalists of the present ; 
but simply a quiet, calm, silent, modest sailing of his 
own ship over the unknown sea. Too often the young 
want to do as Burbank did, but they spoil their lives 
by the blataney of their methods, the immodesty of 
their self-conceit, and the rudeness of their criticisms 
of those whose lives have demonstrated that they were 
real benefactors to the race. 

Note well, then, his modesty when he began his 
work, and also when, success attained, that work 
brought him world-wide fame, honor, wealth, and 
the plaudits of the great minds of earth. When I first. 
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visited him in his home, this was the earliest i agian 
I received. As I then wrote: 

‘‘Though honored by kings and prinees, by scientists 
and leaders of men the world over, he is the simplest 
kind of man at home. There is none of the haughtiness, 
or pride, or self-conceit that would have taken pos- 
session of a smaller man, and that would have shown 
itself in his daily intercourse with his subordinates. 
While they all revere and -respect him, honor and 
obey him, they all feel his simplicity of character, the 
pure democratic soul within him, and one and all 
speak to him, and of him, in the everyday name of 
‘Boss.’ But it is when you hear the sweet intonation 
of the voices of the maids in the house and the men in 
the fields as they thus speak, that you feel and compre- 
hend the friendliness of the man. 

‘His neighbors in Santa Rosa (where he lives) and 
Sevastopol (where his testing grounds are), and on the 
seven-mile drive thither, have the same warm, kindly, 
democratic feeling towards him, and he responds as 
cheerily to the salutation of the wood-hauler and the 
potato-digger as he does to that of the banker or rail- 
way magnate, and we met all kinds as we drove from 
Santa Rosa to Sevastopol and back.’”’ 

Here is an unspoiled king, the true democrat, the 
man who actually lives his belief in the brotherhood 
of man. Here is no false dignity, no pomp, no cere- 
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mony. His dignity is in his life. He commands respect 
by his inherent power, and needs none of the haughti- 
ness of the factitious dignity that is not sure of its 
position. His humble attitude is the sign of his soul’s 
self-conscious supremacy,—a supremacy which sees 
the dignity of every other soul. 

Early in his nursery career in California, he dis- 
played that daring of mind, and audacity of execution 
that are inseparably connected with the independent 
thinker. 

But let our hero tell his own story: 

On the seventh day of March, 1923, I was 74 years 
of age. On that day, I celebrated the conclusion of 
half a century of ceaseless experimentation with plant 
life. 

In those 50 years, millions of plants—grasses, 
flowers, vegetables, grains, and trees—have passed 
through my hands, and from them I have selected a 
few, seemingly a very, very few, for preservation, 
reproduction, improvement, development, to such a 
point that they may render the utmost service cf food, 
beauty, and enjoyment to man. 

To me, they have become like a vast army of in- 
dividuals, marching onward, guided by selection, to- 
ward a goal of improvement. From my first creation 
—a potato that is now grown by the millions of bushels 
all over the habitable globe—to the latest of more 
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than a dozen varieties of new and commercially valu- 
able fruits—of which more than 100 carloads were 
shipped last year from California alone—there has 
been growing steadily within my experience the belief 
that in the development of the plant lies a great, if 
not the greatest, object lesson for human beings. 

That belief has grown in 50 years to a fact. It has 
been proved time on time, and I have erystallized it 
into two statements, one the corollary of the other: 

First, that plants are pliable and under the control 
of man; and that they can be bred and trained and 
developed, just as animals can be bred and improved 
and trained. 

Second, that the human plant—the child—can be 
trained, developed, and improved, just as the skilled 
gardener, or the trained botanist, trains, develops, and 
improves the best that is in each one of his plants. 

During the course of many years of investigation 
into the plant life of the world, creating new forms, 
modifying old ones, adapting others to new con- 
nections, and blending still others, I have been im- 
pressed constantly with the similarity between the 
organization and development of plant and human 
life. While I have never lost sight of the principle 
of the survival of the fittest; as an explanation of the 
development and progress of plant life, I have come 
to find in the crossing of species and in selection, 
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wisely directed, a great and powerful instrument for 
the transformation of the vegetable kingdom along 
lines that lead constantly upward. 

Tne crossing of species to me is paramount. Upon 
it, wisely directed, and accompanied by rigid selection 
of tre best, and as rigid an exclusion of the poorest, 
rests the hope of all progress. 

in my work with plants and flowers, I introduce 
color here, shape there, size or perfume, according to 
the product desired. In such processes the teachings 
of Nature are followed; its great forces only are 
employed. All that has been done for plants and 
flowers by natural crossing, Nature already has ac- 
complished for the American people. By the crossing 
of types, in one instance, strength has been secured; 
in another, intellectuality ; in still another, moral force. 
Nature alone has done this. But the work of man’s 
head and hands has not yet been summoned to pre- 
seribe for the development of a race. So far, a pre- 
conceived and mapped-out crossing of bloods finds no 
place in the making of peoples and nations. But, 
when Nature has already done its duty, and the cross- 
ing leaves a product that in the rough displays the 
best human attributes, all that is left to be done falls 
to selective environment. 

In my life work, when two different plants have been 
erossed, that is only the beginning. It is only one step, 
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however important; the great work lies beyond—in 
the care, the nurture, the influence of surroundings, 
selection, the separation of the best from the poorest ; 
all of which are embraced in the words I have applied 
—selective environment. 

Just as all plant life is sensitive to environment, so 
is all animal life. And of all living things the child 
is the most sensitive. Surroundings act upon the child 
as the outside world acts upon the plate in the camera. 
A child is the most susceptible thing in the world to 
influence, and, if that foree be applied rightly and 
constantly when the child is in its most receptive con- 
dition, the effect will be pronounced, immediate, and 
permanent. 

We should begin with the child where I begin with 
the plant, at the very beginning. It has been said 
that ‘‘the way to reform a man is to begin with his 
grandfather ;’’ but this is only a half truth, for, while 
it is true that we should ‘‘begin with his grandfather,’’ 
we should begin with that grandfather when he him- 
self is a child. 

The secret of the successful results of my work with 
plants has been partly in my love for plants. If you 
are cultivating a plant, developing it into something 
finer and nobler, you must love it, not hate it; be 
gentle with it, not abusive; be firm, never harsh. 
I give the plants upon which I am at work the best 
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possible environment. So it should be with the child, 
if you wish to develop it along right ways. Let it 
have music, pictures, laughter, and a good time; not 
an idle time, but one full of cheerful occupations. 
Plants should be given sun and air, blue sky, and 
proper nourishment. Give them to your boys and girls. 

Choose what improvement you wish in a flower, a 
fruit, or a tree, and by crossing, selection, cultivation, 
and persistence, you can fix this desirable trait ir- 
revocably. Pick out any trait you want in your normal 
child, be it honesty, fairness, purity, lovableness, in- 
dustry, thrift, what not. By surrounding this child 
with sunshine from the sky and from your own heart, 
by giving him the closest communion with nature, by 
feeding him well balanced, nutritious food, by giving 
all that is impled in ‘‘healthful environment in- 
fluences,’’ you can thus eultivate in the child all 
of these traits, and fix them for all his life. 

These are the most important discoveries, certainly 
the most valuable, that I have made in my half century 
of selecting, training, developing, and improving the 
members of the vegetable kingdom. In that time, I 
have passed through a million interesting experiences, 
not of the least of which has been to watch the de- 
velopment, through years of experimentation, cf pro- 
ductive, useful plants from forms that before had been 
comparatively worthless. I have looked down upon a 
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miniature forest of 240,000 plum seedlings, of as many 
distinct varieties, from which I was to make a selection, 
right here in my own grounds, of ONE TREE, which, 
in turn, was to produce a plum that ripened rapidly, 
packed well, shipped well, and sold well in the market. 

I have had the pleasure of developing a chestnut— 
a tree that normally requires from 15 to 20 years to 
come into a full bearing—into a tree that bears nuts 
at six months from the planting of the seed nut, and 
is in full bearing at two years. 

From the small, hard, bitter quince I have developed, 
by selection and crossing, a fruit larger than the 
largest apple, juicy and sweet when eaten raw, and as 
fine in flavor as the most delicious apple when baked. 
There is nothing in that quince except the best qualities 
of the original quince, but it has been given encourage- 
ment and opportunity to develop to its utmost, and 
it has responded, just as any other plant, animal or 
child will respond and develop if so cared for. 

I have taken the slow growing, small, hard-shelled 
wild black walnut and, by crossing it with the soft- 
wooded, soft-shelled, edible walnut, produced a tree 
with a finer, harder wood than the black walnut, yet 
which grows many times as rapidly as the latter and 
produces better and more nuts. 

From the crossing, selection, and development of 
young trees of the common prune within the past 40 
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years, I have developed a larger, sweeter, earlier fruit, 
which dries better, ships better, keeps better, and sells 
better. I recall one time, back in 1881, when Warren 
Dutton, a friend of mine, came to me in March for 
20,000 prune trees, to be ready for setting out that 
same year. This meant the planting, and growing to 
a height of from two to five feet, of 20,000 prune trees 
within nine months. I took the contract, and this is 
what was done: 

Twenty-five thousand almonds were spread over a 
bed of well-drained creek sand, and covered with a 
thickness of burlap, over which was laid an inch of 
sand, kept moist. The almond seeds had the proper 
environment and the best of care. In two weeks they 
were sprouting. One by one, as they sprouted, they 
were set out in rows, four inches apart. 

In June, when they were a foot or more high—still 
being almonds, mind you, while I wanted prunes— 
I obtained from a neighboring prune orchard, 25,000 
prune buds, employed a budding crew of 16 men, and 
inserted the prune buds in the almond seedlings. 
Prune shoots appeared from the buds, the tops of the 
almond trees were cut away, and I had, not quite 
20,000, but about 19,800 young prune trees, ready for 
delivery, and ready on time. They made an orchard 
of more than 200 acres, and, though that bit of work 
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was done nearly 42 years ago, all of them are still 
growing and bearing abundantly. 

It is all so simple; life in every form is so clear; it 
is all a process of evolution. And man, by persever- 
ance, patience, watchfulness, study, care and love, may 
aid immeasurably in the processes of that evolution. 
He may accomplish in ten years what Nature takes 
ten centuries to do. 

For more than half a century I have had one def- 
inite object—the improvement of the vegetable king- 
dom for the benefit of man. Deciding first, exactly 
what I wish to create, I begin by selecting the strong- 
est, best developed plants of that variety available. 
They come to seed, the best seed from them is planted 
again, and again developed for further selection and 
planting; cross fertilization by pollen is carried on, 
and so the work continues until the ultimate product 
of that particular parent stock is reached. There is 
nothing supernatural, nothing mysterious about it. 
It is a work into which I gladly, joyously put my 
heart and mind and hands. 

Just now, I am trying to produce better grains, 
nuts, fruits, and vegetables, as well as larger, more 
beautiful, and more fragrant flowers, striving not 
only for new forms, colors, and sizes, but for those 
products of the vegetable kingdom that will provide 
more food and less waste. 
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On my experimental farms, more than 2500 ex- 
periments are being conducted. I shall have ready, 
this spring, a variety of new grains, seed-bearing 
grasses, suitable for both forage plants and for grain 
crops, and others for cereals ; new walnuts, huge, rapid- 
erowing hardwood trees, which will produce more 
valuable lumber in 10 years than the now well-known 
varieties will in fifty or one hundred years; a drought- 
resisting lippia for lawns in dry regions; a new as- 
paragus, which is to the ordinary variety as the Bur- 
bank potato was to its predecessors; an artichoke, the 
blossom of which is four feet or more in circumference ; 
and a number of new climbing vines and flowers. 

Among the new blossom-bearing plants I shall offer 
soon, are immense larkspurs, both annual and _per- 
ennial; new zinnias, larger and brighter than any 
before known; new petunias and a verbena with much 
larger flowers and a pleasing odor. There are to 
follow, within a year or so, still more interesting and 
valuable productions from the work of selection, de- 
velopment and improvement that I have been doing 
in the plant world for the last half century. 

All life always has been and, always will be based 
upon sugar obtained by means of sunlight. Great 
migrations have taken place because of decreased 
ability to produce sugar from sunlight in certain areas, 
because population follows sugar, fleeing when the 
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means of obtaining it fails and moving to new places 
where plants produce sugar and the products derived 
from it more abundantly. The time is at hand when 
men shall make sugar as the plants make it and the 
deserts will sooner or later take first place among 
food-producing areas because of the extraordinary 
amount of brilliant sunlight that falls upon them. 

When we make sugar directly from sunlight, the 
deserts will be the best place in which to make it. 
Then will follow a series of great migrations, with 
people flocking to the new sources of sugar supplies. 
A third and most important thing that I foresee is a 
great increase in the earth’s population, since there 
is a definite relationship between food supply and the 
birth rate. 

Let us become able to produce sugar as the plants 
do, do it at low cost, and the cost of food will be so 
cheapened, by reason of its abundance, that popu- 
lation, the world over, will rise to meet the level of 
the food supply. 

There are now a billion and a half of us; that is 
supposed to be about the world’s population. The 
synthetic manufacture of sugar and its products may 
increase this to two billions, or even more. 

The discovery of a cheap method of making sugar 
synthetically from sunlight will enormously increase 
the world’s store of material things. It is not the 
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sugar alone that we shall have, but everything that 
can be made from sugar. 

We should be startled to-day if we could behold 
the results that will quickly follow the synthetic pro- 
duction of sugar on a commercial basis. Invention 
will follow invention rapidly as they always follow 
fundamental discoveries and inventions. We shall 
convert sugar into starch, rubber, resins, the various 
gums and a thousand other things. Scientists already 
know how to perform most of these processes and are 
waiting only for cheap synthetic sugar to become a 
"reality. 

It has long been possible to change cellulose or 
woody fiber to sugar and it is a common remark among 
scientists that considerably more than a pound of 
fine sugar can be produced from a pound of linen. 

All of the substances that are now made from coal- 
tar could be made from sugar. 

But sugar is the basic thing—the basis even of the 
wonderful, almost protoplasmic substance called 
coal-tar. 

That is why the synthetic production of sugar on 
a commercial scale will constitute perhaps the most 
revolutionary discovery in the history of the world. 

No man can now do more than trace dimly a few 
of the innumerable ramifications that this discovery 
will undoubtedly develop. 
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By WILLIAM E. BARTON 


HE most interesting and important fact con- 

cerning human society is its division into two 
sexes. The division is provided for most mysteriously. 
Whatever the future shall disclose of methods of sex 
determination, thus far the causes of the division 
have been outside the sphere of conscious human con- 
trol; and the results have been relatively stable. In 
all nations a few more boys than girls are born; in 
all forms of society, both savage and civilized, the 
mortality is somewhat greater among boys and men 
than among girls and women. The fatalities of war ac- 
centuate but little the added perils to male over female 
populations. In all countries long settled, where 
there is no wilful destruction of infant female life, 
there is a slight and in some communities a consider- 
able excess of women above men. In Roman Catholic 
Countries,.the sisterhoods of the Church provide 
avenues of usefulness for some of these. America 
has found here material for a great army of school 
teachers, nurses, stenographers and others, who, some 
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of them taking up their vocations as life professions, 
and others entering upon their work for an interval 
between school life and matrimony, have attained a 
position well recognized and no longer disputed. In- 
creasingly the professions have opened their doors 
to women, and there are few forms of industry in 
which women are not now engaged, working, in very 
large measure, side by side with men. Among them 
are women whom the Creator appears to have loved 
too well to permit any one man to claim them; and 
others who cherish expectations of presiding over 
homes; and others, who, driven by stress of cireum- 
stances, carry simultaneously the double burdens of 
bread-winning and home making. Women have 
entered business and professional life, and apparently 
are there to stay. Few grudge them the place which 
they have won, or seek to place artificial restraints 
upon their progress. The ballot, also, is theirs, and 
a place in the jury-box, and an opportunity to run 
for office. 

The division between the sexes, however, is a perma- 
nent fact. No legislative enactment or change in 
social custom can obliterate it, or greatly modify the 
reciprocal relations of the sexes. Reforms against 
nature never go very far. There is no way by which 
the womanhood of the world can assume the functions 
of the next generation’s paternity; nor any by which 
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the manhood of the human race can achieve maternity. 
The laws of intelligent and progressive nations will 
ever need to afford especial protection to woomanhood, 
and to lighten the load that rests upon women for the 
eare of the coming generation. The new woman is 
not only physiologically but psychologically the 
daughter of the woman of yesterday. ‘‘The eternal 
feminine’’ is more than a pleasant phrase. It consti- 
tutes one of the fundamental facts of human life, 
or at least on one half of it. 

The title ‘‘Heroic Women’’ is not misapplied. 
Womanhood has its remarkable capacity for the heroie. 
Men do not know how to, face suffering as women do. 
Women meet adversity, sorrow and pain, sometimes 
weakly and complainingly, but in a surprising pro- 
portion of instances with an amazing fortitude. ‘‘This 
will kill my wife; she never can bear it’’ is a sentence 
I have heard I will not say how many times. But 
it has happened as often as otherwise that the sorrow 
or misfortune which the husband believed the wife 
could not bear was met by her with quite as great 
heroism as he himself displayed, and sometimes with 
an even greater fortitude. No one whose duty compels 
him to see much of human adversity and sorrow can 
doubt the capacity of womanhood for genuine heroism. 

Nor were the occasions of heroism in womanhood 
monopolized by the Grace Darlings and Hannah 
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Dustins of the past on sea or land. The conditions of 
modern life have disclosed occasions of remarkable 
heroism in very ordinary women, and some who have 
proved themselves extraordinary. 

Consider, for instance, such an event as this. The 
dam that holds back the spring floods in a vast 
reservoir weakens and gives way. A watchman near 
the breaking dam rings up the central telephone office 
a mile or two or three miles down the valley to warn 
the telephone girl to flee for her life. She flees, but 
not till she has rung every phone on her switch-board 
and warned every household of the approaching flood. 
The wall of water comes tearing down the valley, 
sweeping away every home and office and shop, but no 
human lives are lost, because one brave girl, alone 
in the midnight, refuses to desert her post for the 
sake of saving her own life until she has saved every 
other life in the little hamlet sleeping about her. That 
is the modern heroine. Perhaps she chews gum, 
though I hope not. Perhaps she bobs her hair and 
powders her nose; perhaps she seems frivolous. But 
she has developed in the course of her daily toil a 
sense of duty that does not fail under the severest test. 

Could a man have done it? Quite possibly. It 
would be easy to match the story of the telephone 
girl with that of the white-faced elevator boy in the 
burning department store, carrying down through the 
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smoke and confusion load after load of terrified 
women, and never forgetting to say ‘‘Mind the step, 
_ please.’ Men can be heroes now as truly as ever; 
and their heroism displays itself in unexpected places 
and in surprising ways. Women can be heroines 
now, and sometimes are heroines, as truly as in the 
days of that sweet girl soldier, Joan of Are. 

We are in a world where neither sex can get far 
without the help of the other. The perpetuity and 
well being of the race are dependent upon normal 
and helpful relations between men and women. He 
is no friend of either sex who incites any spirit of 
enmity or invidious comparison. The human race 
goes forward or falls back together. There is no 
possibility of advancing manhood and degrading 
womanhood at the same time and by the same process, 
nor is it possible to harm either sex without at the 
same time injuring the other. Whatever is to the 
glory of manhood glorifies the race; and manhood is 
ennobled by all that exalts womanhood. 

In earlier volumes of this series Dr. Lord gave large 
space to the influence of woman. One whole volume 
was devoted to a study of great women of the past, 
and their influence finds appreciative mention in his 
other volumes. Well may we devote this chapter to 
a rapid survey of the lives of some modern heroines, 
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with particular mention of one who claims some special 
consideration in a volume such as this. 

This chapter undertakes no roll call of all the famous 
or heroic women of the past century ; but it endeavors 
to bring to mind some representative names in different 
departments of activity and purpose. 

One thinks first, of course, of those women who have 
definitely taken up the cause of womanhood and have 
given their lives to advancing it. Notable names 
come to mind, from Susan B. Anthony to Anna Shaw, 
of women who have felt their own hearts under the 
whole burden of womanhood, and have lived for the 
advancement of their sex. Susan B. Anthony was 
born but little more than a hundred years ago. Her 
birthday was February 15, 1820. She was born at 
Adams, Mass., and her parents were Quakers. She 
received her early education in a school taught by her 
father for his own children and those of his neighbors. 
She began teaching at seventeen, and continued to be 
a teacher until she was thirty-two. From that time 
until the outbreak of the Civil War she was active in 
temperance and anti-slavery organization, but she 
began in 1854 her work for woman suffrage, to which 
cause she devoted herself until her death March 13, 
1906. She was recognized as one of the foremost of 
all advocates of the complete legal equality of men 
and women. « She toiled long and arduously, but she 
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lived to see the beginning of the realization of what 
she had striven for. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, intimate associate of Susan 
B. Anthony, was five years the senior of that time- 
honored worker, having been born in 1815. She was 
educated at the Troy Female Seminary, where she 
graduated in 1832. In 1840 she was married to Henry 
Brewster Stanton, who had studied theology, but 
practiced law and edited a newspaper, and became 
prominent in politics, particularly against slavery. 
The first woman’s rights convention in America was 
held in Seneca Falls, N. Y. where she and her husband 
had removed from Boston, and she was one of the 
three organizers of it, and for many years president 
of the national organization the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association. She died in 1890. 

With these we think naturally of Lucy Stone, whose 
husband Henry B. Blackwell, consented that she 
should rétain her maiden name even after her 
marriage, and whose daughter, Alice Stone-Black- 
well carries on her work of editing the Woman’s 
Journal. Luey Stone was born in West Brook- 
field, Mass., August 13, 1818. She earned the 
money which enabled her to take a college course, 
and was one of the early graduates of Oberlin. She 
went immediately upon the platform as the advocate 
of abolition and of woman suffrage. She had a re- 
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markable voice and a pleasing manner which held in 
control the most belligerent audiences, and she won 
her way against opposition and indifference. She 
died in 1893. 

All these and their associates wrought for the cause 
of womanhood, and they lived to see great progress 
though not the complete realization of their hopes. 

But we are concerned also, and primarily, with 
those women who wrought at tasks such as came to 
them in varying fields of endeavor, and who achieved 
success for themselves and their sex and for through 
their labors humanity. We hold honor women who 
worked for womanhood and exalted it; but most of 
woman’s work is work for humanity, and her sex is 
exalted in the blessing which she brings to mankind. 

Women have produced some noted scientists. First 
of these, in modern America, we remember Maria 
Mitchell. She was born on Nantucket, August 1, 1818, 
in the same general period and the same State with 
the three eminent women whom we have named; and 
like Susan B. Anthony, she was born a Quakeress. 
Her father was a school teacher and later a bank 
cashier, and made meteorological observations for the 
United States Government. His avocation was as- 
tronomy, in which pursuit he enjoyed the companion- 
ship of his daughter. She became greatly interested 
in the use of her father’s poorly equipped observatory, 
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especially in the use of his telescope. It was an in- 
strument of small diameter, but it opened to the little 
girl new vistas into the siderial universe. She came 
to observe with special interest the nebulae, and also 
to search for comets. 

For a time she taught school, but gave up her. teach- 
ing to become librarian of Nantucket Athenaeum. 
She was fond of music, and so was her father. Musical 
instruments were not allowed in that Quaker house- 
hold, but she managed to get a piano into the house 
and upstairs while the family were away, and it was 
not compelled to vacate the premises. Her favorite 
instrument, however, was the telescope. She was 
domestic, and she knit for her father warm woolen 
socks to keep off his rheumatism, and she assisted in 
the household labor. 

One autumn evening in 1847—the date was October 
1—there was a little party at the Mitchell home. 
Maria was courteous to her guests, but it was so fine 
a night, she could not resist the temptation to go to 
the roof and do a little sky-sweeping. There, upon 
the house-top alone, she discovered a comet. Breath- 
less, she hurried down and brought up her father, 
who confirmed her observation, and said, ‘‘ Maria, that 
is a comet, and the discovery is thine. ‘‘Some years 
before, King Frederick VI of Denmark had offered 
a gold medal to the discover of a telescopic comet. 
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On October 3, by the first mail leaving Nantucket, 
Mr. Mitchell posted a letter to Mr. Bond of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory, informing him of Maria’s dis- 
covery, and giving the location of the comet. Fred- 
erick VI had died, and Frederick VII was on the 
throne, and before the necessary formalities had been 
completed several noted astronomers had found the 
comet; but when they knew the facts, they were just 
and generous enough to withdraw their claims in 
favor of Maria; and the royal medal which the as- 
tronomers of the world had been hoping to win, went 
to a girl on the little island of Nantucket. For her 
the luminary was named ‘‘Miss Mitchell’s comet.’’ 

Thus did Maria wake up and find herself famous. 
She made two journeys to Europe and was entertained 
by the foremost scientists then living. Returning from 
her second journey, she found her mother’s health 
poor, and she devoted herself to her mother, who did 
not live long. 

After the death of her mother, Maria and her father 
moved to Lynn, Massachusetts, where she continued 
her scientific researches with her father, not neglecting 
to knit for him the long warm woolen socks which 
had proved a comfort to him. 

About this time Matthew Vassar, who had repented 
of being a brewer, but later returned to his craft and 
prospered in it, determined to use his money or a 
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portion of it in founding a college for women. The 
first women’s college in America began with a gift 
of a half million dollars, a not inconsiderable endow- 
ment for that day. Miss Mitchell became the first 
professor of Astronomy in that institution, and con-. 
tinued there for eighteen years. She died June 28, 
1889, at the age of seventy-one, and is buried in her 
island home of Nantucket, leaving behind her a repu- 
tation as rich in its womanliness as it is strong in 
its contribution to human knowledge. 

Women scientists have not been abundant, but a 
number of them have been conspicuous. Latest of 
those to win secure fame is Madame Curie. She was 
born Marie Sklodowsky, daughter of an eminent pro- 
fessor, who early discovered in this child of his a 
genius for mathematics, but who took care that she 
should be guarded from any suspicion ‘of being ab- 
normal. She once confided to her father her own 
happy discovery that the three greatest men in history 
were Gauss, Isaac Newton and her Papa. ‘‘My dear,’’ 
replied her father, ‘‘you have forgotten Aristotle!’’ 
Her birthplace and early home were in Warsaw, and 
she was quite a young lady when she quitted 
that old city to enter the Sorbonne in Paris, 
where she entered upon the study of the 
physical sciences. Her presence there was attended 
by indifference, the professors for the most part not 
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taking very seriously the presence there of a young 
Polish woman. She was tolerated on account of the 
fame of her father, and she led a lonely life. She 
was ever unwilling to accept special consideration in 
- her study on account of her sex, but she did not enjoy 
being ignored for that reason. Not every one ignored 
her, however. Tere was a fellow student, Pierre 
Curie, some years older than herself, who was in- 
terested in the same phenomena, and they studied 
together with increasing and mutual profit, and at 
length were married. 

It was about this time that the X-rays, having 
been for some years in successful operation, suggested 
the property of radio-activity, the power of spon- 
taneity without chemical change and without known 
help of stimulus. Her labor with that of 
her husband led to the discovery in 1898 of radium, 
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that miracle among the realities of chemistry. 

Her husband died suddenly, being run down by a 
truck in the streets of Paris, and she had to support 
her small family by lecturing. She made the dresses 
of her children after she became famous; and on her 
visit to America she won the hearts of her hearers 
by her erudition and her modesty. She is said to 
wear aprons of unbecoming colors when she works, 
and to wear her hair pushed up uncompromisingly 
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to prevent any suspicion that she is seeking to attract 
attention by her beauty. 

Modern womanhood has its honored place in litera- 
ture. Anything like a survey of the contribution of 
women to the literature of the world is impossible in 
a sketch like this. We remember that America has had 
her literary women from the beginning of her history. 
Few people now read the labored poems of Mrs. 
Anne Dudley Bradstreet. She was the daughter of a 
governor and the wife of a governor, and this added 
to her prestige; but she won her own fame with her 
pen. Anne Dudley was four years younger than 
Milton, and wrote poems in America when he was 
writing in England. At sixteen she married Simon 
Bradstreet, son of a Puritan minister, and himself a 
Master of Arts of Cambridge in Old England. Two 
years after her marriage she and her family migrated 
to America, where both her father and husband at- 
tained to distinction. She loved her husband, and 
her ‘‘eight birds hatched in one nest,’’ but she made 
poetic rejoinder to those who supposed that her whole 
duty consisted in polishing her thirteen pewter platters 
and her four large silver spoons: 

‘‘T am obnoxious to each carping tongue 
Who says my hand a needle better fits, 
A poet’s pen all scorn I should thus wrong, 
For such despite they cast on Female wits; 
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If what I do prove well, it won’t advance. 
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They’ll say it’s stol’n, or else it was by chance.’ 


Not that she pretended that women could do all 
things as well as men; she was too coy and too discreet 
to make such a claim: 

‘“Let Greeks be Greeks, and women what they are, 
Men have precedeney and still excel; 
It is but vain unjustly to wage war; 
Men can do best and women know it well. 
Preéminence in all and each is yours, 
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Yet grant some small acknowledgment of ours.’ 


Could any lady fail to win favor who addressed 
mankind with such delicate flattery? Certainly not, 
if she were also as gifted as Anne Dudley Bradstreet. 
She won her way to fame. Extravagant praise was 
hers. She was called ‘‘the Tenth Muse.’’ Rev. 
Nathaniel Ward, who has been called America’s first 
democrat, and who had in general small respect for 
the ability of woman as author, wrote of her: 

“Tt half revives my chill frost-bitten blood, 

To see a woman once do aught that’s good.’’ 

Another minister, Rev. Mr. Norton, was confident 
that— 

‘‘Should Virgil hear her lively strain 

He would condemn his works to fire again.’’ 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Bradstreet did not write poetry 

of a sort that we now greatly care for. She wrote 


. 
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on The Four Seasons, Four Ages of Man, Four Con- 
stitutions, Four Monarchies; and if there were any 
other things which might be grouped in fours, of 
those she wrote also. Her verse is heavy and stilted, 
and it is long since any man or woman had patience 
to read her productions through; but she satisfied 
the ideals of her time, and made for woman a place 
in the literature of the new world. Had she not as 
good a right to write bad poetry as Michael Wiggles- 
worth with his ‘‘Day of Doom’’? And for that matter, 
how would Michael have managed to care for his 
church in Malden, and his duties as ‘‘physician to 
soul and body too’’ if he had not had in succession 
three wives, each one of whom in turn patched up 
his broken health and enabled him to do more good 
and write more bad verse? 

Yet our concern is not with Michael Wigglesworth, 
nor yet with Anne Dudley Bradstreet. Our concern 
is with modern women, and we are preparing to con- 
sider some of the modern women who are authors, 
and there are too many of them for our space. Let 
us keep well this side of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century for our birthdays, and discuss no 
women who are still living, and we shall have more 
names than we can manage. 

It is a far ery from Anne Dudley Bradstreet to 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Yet they sprang out of a 
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common stock that same stock that made Puritan New 
England and literary England. She was born at 
Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, May 23, 1810. Her 
ancestry was long and honorable. Her father was a 
lawyer and a member of Congress. He taught her 
the classics, for there was a time when a member of 
Congress might possibly know the classics. He used 
to say to her while she was yet a child that she knew 
more Greek and Latin than half the professors. By 
the time she had finished her education she knew more 
of most subjects than the other half. She learned 
French and Italian, and on the death of her father 
became teacher of languages in Boston, and sub- 
sequently the head of a school in Providence. In 1839 
she published a translation of Eekermann’s ‘‘Con- 
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versations with Goethe. Emerson said, not of this 
translation, but of an article by her in the magazine 
of which she was editor, that never had Goethe had 
a braver, more intelligent or more sympathetic reader. 
She became the editor of The Dial, and wrote many 
brilliant articles. In 1846 she visited Europe, and 
flung herself with ardor into the cause of Italian 
liberty. There she met and married the Marquis 
Ossoli. As they were on their way to America, their 
vessel was wrecked on Fire Island in 1847 and they 
and their little son perished. Her tragic death was 
in some respects a fitting end to a turbulent life. 
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Margaret Fuller was not wholly a lovable woman, 
though she was devoted to love. She had eccentri- 
cities enough to satisfy Hawthorne, and to furnish 
material for his ill-natured portrait. of her in his 
‘‘Blythedale Romance.’’ She was an egoist, saying 
of herself that she had met all people worth knowing 
in America and found no intellect comparable with 
her own. She was no violet blushing to a mossy 
stone. All the self-assertion of rampant feminism was 
in her. ‘‘There is no modesty or moderation in me”’ 
she said. Most statements of Margaret Fuller led 
to discussion or denial, but no one ever disputed that 
affirmation. Horace Mann said of her that ‘‘she had 
the disagreeableness of forty Fullers.’’ Those who 
knew her well, Emerson and Hawthorne and the 
Transcendentalists, either speak harshly of her, or 
have a hard time apologizing for her. Lowell called 
her ‘‘a very foolish, conceited woman.’’ All that she 
was. She was not beautiful, though she desired 
beauty. She was not socially popular, though she had 
social aspirations. She was not generally loved, though 
she had a heart that wanted love. At length she made 
up her mind ‘‘to be bright and ugly.’’ She succeeded 
beyond her finest hopes. 

But if this were the whole story of Margaret Fuller, 
(and some people think it is) we should not now be 
writing of her. Colonel Higginson said of her that 
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he had never known a person who left behind her so 
strong an affection. Emerson said that if one came 
to her with the humble petition, ‘‘Margaret, be 
merciful to me, a sinner,’’ her love and tenderness 
were like a seraph’s. Egotistical, self-assertive, at 
times disagreeable, she nevertheless had power to make 
people think, and not only to force their opinions but 
to persuade them. Horace Greeley said of her that 
had she taken to the stage, she would have been the 
first of actresses; it is equally true that her pupils 
and her associates came to admire, with a marvellous 
admiration, and some times with genuine affection, 
her personality and her powers. One of her pupils 
said, ‘‘I had no idea that I should esteem, and much 
more, love her. I found myself in a new world of 
thought; a flood of light irradiated all that I had 
seen in nature, observed in life, or read in books.’’ 
She stirred the minds of men and women in an age 
when there was need of stirring, and she left behind 
the memory of vivacity and of stimulating zest. She 
made people think; most of them, perhaps, did not 
think as she did; but that was not necessary, or even 
in all cases desirable. 

Let us turn from Margaret Fuller to her con- 
temporary Harriet Beecher Stowe. She was a year 
younger than Margaret Fuller, and was born in the 
parsonage at Litchfield, Connecticut, June 14, 1811. 
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Not without reason has some wit divided humanity 
into three classes, saints, sinners and the Beecher 
family. Lyman Beecher and his children constitute 
a class by themselves. As Margaret’s father was her 
teacher, so was Harriet’s. She learned less of the 
classics than Margaret, she learned more of Theology, 
metaphysics and of common sense. She went to 
Cincinnati to teach in 1832, and married a theological 
professor, Rey. Calvin E. Stowe, January 6, 1836. 
. In 1852 they removed to Brunswick, Maine, where she 
wrote ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ In the same year they 
removed to Andover, where Prof. Stowe taught in 
the Theological Seminary. She continued writing 
which she mingled with her housework... In 1863 the 
family removed to Hartford, where Prof. Stowe died 
in August, 1886, and she followed him, July 1, 1896. 

The Beechers were all preachers. It was impossible 
for a child of Lyman Beecher to be anything else. 
Mrs. Stowe’s great book is not in any proper sense 
a novel, it is a preachment.. The plot with which the 
story begins concerns the separation of a young 
mulatto couple and comes to its climax in that most 
spectacular piece of melodrama in which Eliza crosses 
the river on the broken ice with the bloodhounds in 
hot. pursuit. Then the story forgets this interesting 
couple and goes to following the fortunes of an aged 
negro preacher. There is no literary defense of a plot 
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like this. But if ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ did not have 
a proper plot it had a wealth of character study and 
a vast human appeal. Her characters became names 
for popular types. Her Legree, her little Eva, her. 
Uncle Tom, her Miss Ophelia and her Topsy may or 
may not have been creatures of the imagination ; there 
is an authorized ‘‘Key’’ to Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
anyone who wants to know where Mrs. Stowe obtained 
her characters can find the material there. Whether 
she invented them or discovered them she found them 
and she made a story which had no small part in the 
awakening of popular conscience concerning the evils 
of slavery. Mrs. Stowe was lauded to the skies and 
eursed to the deepest abyss. Her fame became in- 
ternational. Her influence became as great as that 
of any other American author. 

Considered as fiction, she produced better work 
than Uncle Tom’s Cabin. ‘‘The Minister’s Wooing’’ 
is certainly a better told story and her short tales in 
“Old Town Folks’’ are among the very best character 
sketches in all the literature of New England. But 
it is as the author of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ that Mrs. 
Stowe will always be known. There are cities in the 
South where to this day that story would not be 
permitted to appear upon the stage, which is at least 
a testimony that the book is not dead. When Harriet 
Beecher Stowe took her hands out of the dishwater 
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to write the next installment of that serial she knew 
that she was putting her whole heart and conscience 
into the effort. What she did not know was that she 
was producing a work which would continue to be 
praised and hated for a hundred years. 

Julia Ward Howe was a few years younger than 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. She was born in New York 
City, May 27, 1819. Her father was a banker, and 
he and his wife came of old and distinguished families. 
Julia was privately educated. She was dreamy and 
unpractical but had a quick memory. She had little 
skill in sewing or in any use of tools, but she read 
Milton and Byron and Shakespeare and thought of 
writing. Later she studied French, German, phi- 
losophy, history and literature. Her early training 
gave her little opportunity for social life. In 1841 
she was on a visit to Boston. Charles Sumner called 
upon her, being a friend of her brother, and told her 
about the notable work of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, 
who had established in South Boston the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind. He had achieved a miracle 
in- his day in the teaching of Laura Bridgman, a 
blind deaf mute, the Hellen Keller of that earlier 
generation. Julia went to visit the Perkins Institute 
accompanied by Senator Sumner and the poet Long- 
fellow. Dr. Howe was not at the school when they 
arrived, but before they left he came riding up on 
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his black horse. To Julia he looked like a hero, and 
the distinction he had already won in his profession 
was in full keeping with her first impression of him. 
He had done a notable work for the feeble minded 
and the insane. He was putting eyes into the finger- 
ends of the blind. Beside all this he was a zealous 
opponent of slavery. It was fore-ordained that Dr. 
Howe and Julia Ward should marry. They married 
and went abroad, and upon their return lived near 
the Perkins Institute, and had as their associates and 
friends all the distinguished people of literary Boston. 

The Civil War came, and she made a visit to Wash- 
ington. From her window in Willard’s Hotel she 
beheld the passing regiments and heard snatches of 
the popular army song, ‘‘John Brown’s Body Lies 
A-Mouldering in the Grave, but His Soul Goes March- 
ing On.’’ Her minister, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
- said to her, ‘‘Mrs. Howe, why do you not write some 
good words for that stirring tune?’’ The suggestion 
pleased her. She later told the story in these words: 

““T went to bed that night as usual, and slept, 
according to my wont, quite soundly. I awoke in 
the gray of the morning twilight; and as I lay waiting 
for the dawn, the long lines of the desired poem began 
to twine themselves in my mind. Having thought out 
all the stanzas, I said to myself, ‘I must get up and 
write those verses down, lest I fall asleep again and 
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forget them.’ So, with a sudden effort, I sprang out 
of bed, and found in the dimness an old stub of a pen, 
which I remembered to have used the day before. 
I scrawled the verses almost without looking at the 
paper. Having completed my writing, I returned to 
bed and fell asleep, saying to myself, ‘I like this 
better than most things that I have written.’ ”’ 

The poem was published in The Atlantic Monthly 
under the title of ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’ 
That came very near to being the end of it. Chaplain 
McCabe, then with the army, read it, liked it and 
committed it to memory. About a year later he was 
captured and confined with other Union officers in 
Libby Prison. One day they heard of great Union 
victory. . There was great rejoicing in the prison. 
Chaplain McCabe recited and sang the poem to the 
tune the soldiers all knew. His fellow prisoners joined 
in the chorus. Out of Libby Prison the song was 
born again and it now seems destined never to die. 

Mrs. Howe lived to be ninety-one years of age. She 
was a woman of dignity and charm and carried her 
animation and optimism down to her extreme old age. 
Near the end of her life her daughter asked her, 
‘‘What is the ideal aim of life?’’ Her mother paused 
a moment and put life’s purpose as she saw it into 
four words. Anne Dudley Bradstreet with her fond- 
ness for putting things in fours would have rejoiced 
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that Mrs. Howe so thoroughly followed her method. 
These were the four purposes, which as Mrs. Howe 
believed, should constitute the ideal aim of life: 

‘“To learn, to teach, to serve, to enjoy !’’ 

We were intending to accept no birthdays that went 
back of the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, but 
we may stretch our chronology a little to include the 
date of February 28, 1797. Then was born in Buck- 
land, Massachusetts, that foremost woman educator 
of her day, Mary Lyon. She was the daughter of 
a farmer, the fifth of seven children, and her father 
died when she was six years old. The family was poor, 
and Mary never had time to play. She was busy 
with housekeeping, gardening and nursing. On 
winter evenings she carded and spun wool and worked 
at the loom. Yet she was not oppressed by the toil 
she had high spirits and good humor and she obtained 
an education. Two coverlets spun, woven and dyed 
with her own hands paid for her admission to Sander- 
son Academy in Ashland, Mass. Her dress was blue 
homespun and her speech and manner betrayed her 
rural background, but she consumed a Latin grammar 
over Sunday and recited it almost in toto on Monday. 
She had a fine faculty for friendship. With no money 
and with very little assistance she obtained an edu- 
eation. Her definition of an education was to be 
fitted to do good. Working sometimes twenty hours 
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out of the twenty-four, she finished her own period 
of preparation, and then set out to found a school for 
farmers’ daughters. Mt. Holyoke was only one result 
of her endeavor. In a very real sense all education 
for women in America was stimulated by her sacrifice 
and service. She died in 1849, and her Academy is 
now a College, with wide reaching influence. Mary 
Lyon is the mother of more daughters than any other 
woman in America today. 

If we were to go ten years further back, we should 
find Emma Willard, who was born in Berlin, Con- 
necticut, in 1787, and who became in 1821, principal 
of a Female Seminary in Troy, New York. She lived 
long and died in 1870. The school she founded is 
still in existence, and has never been made over into 
a college, but the work of Emma Willard continues 
to be that of one America’s most notable pioneers in 
the educational life of women. 

Among the finest types of American womanhood in 
the field of education in more recent days stands the 
figure of Alice Freeman Palmer. She was born in 
Colesville, Broome County, New York, February 21, 
1855, and so was a full half century later than the 
other women of whom we have been thinking. Much 
educational water had run under the scholastic bridge 
since Mary Lyon. But Alice Freeman was born, as 
Mary Lyon was, upon a farm, and with very narrow 
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means. Her early education was in an elementary 
and disordered district school whose teacher was paid 
two dollars a week, and boarded around. Encouraged 
by her father she pursued her studies, and graduated 
from the University of Michigan. In 1879 she became 
a teacher in Wellesley, and later its president. <A 
woman of the highest ideals, and of strong personal 
influence, she stamped the mark of her character upon 
the young women who came under her influence. The 
feeling of her students toward her was not only one 
of profound reverence, but it carried with it the 
deepest regard for the kind of life which Miss Freeman 
set forth and exemplified. Her marriage to Prof. 
George Herbert Palmer of Cambridge was ideally 
happy. His biography of her is less intimate than 
reverent. ‘‘Talents so obviously meant for mankind 
no one had a right to seize for himself. ‘Not mine, 
I never called her mine.’ Only on condition that I 
could give her enlargement, not confinement, was I 
justified in accepting her sacrifice and bearing her 
away to my home.’’ If these words of his seem to 
lack anything of the ardor of the unreasonable lover, 
they show at least the deep appreciation of the scholar 
and gentleman for the value to society of woman 
whom his marriage was not wholly to take from the 
field in which she had already won success. Together 
these two scholars and friends of mankind wrought 
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out their problems, and her life continued to be a 
blessing to the world. She died in Paris, December 
6, 1902, aged only forty-seven, but her influence con- 
tinues in the lives of America’s younger womanhood, 
the influence of a woman learned, strong, resourceful, 
courageous, and always womanly. 

The women of America have just pride in their 
share in a notable work which contributed much to 
the abolition of the legalized sale of intoxicating 
liquor. They date the origin of their movement from 
the rise of the Crusaders, at Hillsboro, Ohio, where 
a band of women in 1874 invaded the saloons, sang, 
prayed and pleaded with the venders of liquor to 
cease their iniquitous traffic. In the first fifty days 
it is said that the saloons were abolished in 250 towns. 
Frances E. Willard was then in Chicago. She was 
born at Churchville, N. Y., September 28, 1839. Her 
parents were both school teachers, who had received 
their education at Oberlin. The family moved to the 
vicinity of Janesville, Wisconsin. Frances studied 
the three R’s in a little log schoolhouse. She read 
Don Quixote and Shakespeare. As we have already 
referred to Margaret Fuller, it is interesting to note 
the influence of this woman’s life upon a woman so 
utterly different as Frances Willard. While she was 
yet under twenty she wrote in her diary : 

‘“‘T am more interested in the Memoirs of Margaret 
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Fuller Ossoli than in any book I have read for years. 
Here we see what a woman achieved for herself, not 
so much fame or honor, these are of minor importance, 
but a whole character, a cultivated intellect, right 
judgment, self-knowledge, self-happiness. If she, why 
not we, by steady toil?’’ 

She received her higher education at the North- 
western Female College at Evanston. There she came 
under strong religious conviction. She became a 
teacher, but when the anti-saloon movement began she 
left the schoolroom and gave the remainder of her 
fine and beautiful life to that great work. 

The anti-saloon movement raised up some militant 
women, such as Carrie Nation, a strong, motherly, 
whole-souled and fearless woman. It also raised up 
other women of whom Frances Willard was the fore- 
most leader and exponent, as gentle as they were 
courageous and as womanly as they were earnest. The 
struggle was fierce, and both types of women had 
their place in it. In the rotunda of the Capitol in 
Washington each state may be represented by two 
statues of its citizens. Illinois has made choice for 
its representatives of Abraham Lincoln and Frances 
Willard. 

It might be said concerning most of the foregoing 
that while these women are notable; there are few of 
them who deserve to be called heroic. They were 
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conspicuously useful women, but why should they be 
classed among modern heroines? The answer is that 
we have narrowed unreasonably our conception of the 
heroic. Women, and for that matter men also, can 
be and are brave in many other respects than those 
which lend themselves to the uses of melodrama. 
Every one of the women we have named and countless 
others whom we might have named deserve to be re- 
membered for accomplishments that were truly heroic. 

The earnest question might be asked, however, 
whether conditions of modern life are really such as 
to produce heroic women. Emerson Hough points 
out that “The Chief figure of the American West, 
the figure of the age, is not the long-haired, fringed- 
legeinged man riding a raw-boned pony, but the gaunt 
and sad-faced woman sitting on the front seat of the 
wagon, following her lord where he might lead, her 
face hidden in the same ragged sun-bonnet which had 
crossed the Apalachians and the Missouri long before. 
She was the true American heroine. The New York 
Times was recently asked by the League of Women 
Voters for help in supplying Miss Graciela Mandujano 
of Chili with the names of America’s twelve greatest 
women. The New York Zimes answered that, ‘‘the 
twelve greatest women in the United States are women 
who have never been heard of outside of their own 
homes.’’ The editor of the New York Times is 
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evidently a courageous man, but there is something 
to be said in support of his declaration. It is equally 
possible, of course, that America’s twelve greatest 
men are equally obscure. But it is a fair question 
whether the modern woman has been trained amid 
conditions which are likely to produce in her those 
qualities that are fairly entitled to be called heroic. 
To this question we have a partial answer in the type 
of womanhood which America and the world displayed 
in the World War. America’s own part in that war 
was brief, but it did not fail to disclose the essential 
quality of her womanhood. 

Foremost among the women who realized in the 
popular mind the ideal of the heroic in the World 
War was Edith Cavell. She was born in 1872, in 
the village of Swardeston, Norfolk, where her father 
was rector of the parish church. In her childhood she 
knew Florence Nightingale and she gave herself to 
the work of nursing. She qualified in 1896, and did 
ten years of responsible work in England. In 1906 
she became the first directress of a ‘‘Belgian School 
of Certified Nurses’’ at Brussels. For eight years 
she continued at this work, raising up a group of 
nurses for Belgium, and then came the war. For a. 
year she worked as military nurse and was active 
also in assisting the escape of convalescent prisoners 
of war and of Belgian civilians of military age. On 
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August 5, 1915, she was arrested at her hospital by 
German soldiers and carried away to the military 
prison of St. Gilles. Although the American Legation 
intervened on her behalf, she was given a secret trial, 
found guilty, condemned to death and shot on Tuesday 
morning October 12. A few hours before she died, 
she was permitted to be visited by a British chaplain, 
who brought back to the world the simple story of 
the heroic spirit in which-she met death. Utterly 
unterrified by the fear of what lay before her, and 
with no regret for what she had done, or with hatred 
or bitterness toward those who were about to execute 
a cruel sentence upon her, she received the Holy 
Communion and sent her parting messages to her 
relations and friends. As for the rest, we have the 
word of the German military chaplain who was with 
her at the end: 

‘¢She was brave and bright to the last. She pro- 
fessed her Christian faith, and that she was glad to 
die for her country. She died like a heroine.”’ 

No incident in the War produced a more profound 
impression than the death of the brave Christian 
woman. The heart of Belgium, the heart of England, 
the heart of America responded with admiration and 
a kindled spirit. Germany could ill afford to compass 
the death of a woman whose execution so profoundly 
stirred the heart of the world. 
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Edith Cavell was the follower of Florence Nightin- 
gale. That eminent humantarian, Miss Nightingale, 
was born May 12, 1820, and died August 13, 1910. 
Well born, and reared in comfort, she turned her 
back upon opportunities for marriage and gave her- 
self to the work of scientific nursing. It was she who 
instituted nursing as a profession, in Great Britain 
and very largely in the world. Her most notable 
achievement was in the Crimean War, when she took 
charge of the hospital at Scutari opposite Constan- 
tinople. After this notable achievement she almost 
disappeared from public life, and her death surprised 
many people who had thought of her as belonging to 
a past generation. But she continued her work, though 
in less public fashion, and exerted a profound in- 
fluence in the British hospital service almost to the 
end of her life. Since her death her biographers have 
told us that she was not altogether the woman whom 
popular faney had painted. She had been thought 
of as all gentleness and grace, ministering with the 
sweetest of smiles to dying soldiers, stepping noise- 
lessly through the wards at night, ‘‘the lady with the 
’ We are now told that Florence Nightingale 
was a self-willed woman, with a violent temper, and 
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a vitrolic tongue; that she drove her associates merci- 
lessly, and that those who withstood her suffered from 
the lashings of her tongue. Probably all this is true, 
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but when Florence Nightingale arrived in Scutari, 
forty-two wounded men out of every hundred were 
dying, and when she left her hospitals were showing 
a death rate of twenty-two out of every thousand. 
It took a sharp tongue and an inflexible will to over- 
come lethargy and prejudice and hostility and inertia ; 
all these Florence Nightingale had to face and she 
faced them and conquered them to the world’s lasting 
profit. F 
A roll call of her -American contemporaries who 
gave themselves successfully to the work of nursing, 
reveals some necessity for the same qualities. Mother 
Bickerdike, whom the soldiers of Sherman’s Army 
loved so well, was a terror to evil-doers. When she 
discharged an incompetent or drunken surgeon and 
that officer appealed to General Sherman, the appeal 
met with no encouragement. ‘‘She ranks me’’, said 
the General. | 
The Superintendent of Nurses in America’s Civil 
War was Dorothea Lynde Dix, who was born in Maine, 
April 4, 1802, and died July 17, 1887. Not alone by 
her work in the organization and training of nurses 
should she be remembered; she herself distinctly de- 
sired that that should not be the work with which her 
: life memory should be associated. The effort to which 
she gave the labor of her years was that of the care 
of the insane. No other one person in America has 
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done so much for the more humane treatment of these 
unfortunate people as Dorothea Dix. Her work in 
the Civil War was a great work, but it was compassed 
about by many difficulties and pursued with much 
vexation of spirit. Miss Dix was too far advanced 
in years and too infirm in health for so heavy a re- 
sponsibility, but she carried it through with a very 
large degree of success. It grieved her that she could 
not inspire all her associates with her own high sense 
of loyalty to her country and humanity. And she 
could not sufficiently make allowance for the infirmi- 
ties of human nature. But spite of her limitations, 
hers was a monumental contribution to the work of 
patriotism and humanity. 

Most notable of all women whom the American Civil 
War gave to the world, and largest in the permanent 
influence of her life work upon succeeding decades 
was Clara Barton. She was born at Oxford, Mass- 
achusetts, on Christmas day, 1821. She was the 
youngest child in a family whose other children had 
almost reached maturity, and she found herself an 
isolated little girl in a family of grown-ups. She was 
by nature so timid that looking back upon her child- 
hood she said, ‘‘I remember nothing but fear.’’ : 

While still a little girl, she began teaching school, 
her skirts being lengthened by way of celebration of 
her sudden transition from girlhood to womanhood. 
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After some years of teaching near her home she be- 
came the first teacher and principal of the free school 
of Bordentown, New Jersey. From there she went 
to Washington, where she had a clerkship in the 
Patent Office, and was in that city when the Civil War 
broke out. ; 

Her first service was to the Massachusetts men 
who were fired upon as they passed through Baltimore 
on their way to the relief of Washington. Some of 
these were from her own home county of Worcester. 
The battles near Washington made a hospital of that 
city and she was grieved to see what appeared to her 
the needless suffering and loss of life occasioned by 
the long delay in removing men from the field to the 
hospital. After various experiments, she decided upon 
a plan which was to carry relief to the battlefield 
itself. This plan was frowned upon by officials, but 
she won her way against opposition. She learned to 
“follow the cannon.’’ Often under fire herself, and 
exposed to great peril, she succeeded in organizing a 
method of caring for wounded soldiers, which gave 
to her the popular name of ‘‘the angel of the battle- 
field.’’ She protested all her life against the popular 
idea that she nursed with her own hands more wounded 
soldiers than other women nurses. Her distinction 
lay in the organization of a work which carried relief 
to the point of initial need. When the war was ended 
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her name stood foremost in the long list of heroic 
women who had served their country and ministered 
to the suffering and wounded. 

It is to Clara Barton we owe the identification and 
marking of the graves at Andersonville. To her also, 
was due the gratitude of many homes for her recovery 
of men who were missing at the end of the war, or 
the finding of their places of death and burial. 

For a number of years Miss Barton was upon the 
lecture platform in a service both pleasant and re- 
munerative; but her health, impaired by the war, 
broke down, and she was sent abroac for rest and 
recuperation. While she was in Europe the Franco- 
Prussian War broke out, and she, as an American 
woman distinguished by her service on the battlefield, 
was invited to assume responsibility for the care of 
wounded and of refugees. In this work she first 
learned the method of the Red Cross, whose name 
she had never heard before her sailing from America. 
She became a devout believer not only in that organi- 
zation as it existed foreservice in time of war, but in 
what it might be as a society which could also render 
service in time of fire, flood or pestilence. 

Clara*Barton returned to America, decorated with 
the Red Cross placed upon her breast by distinguished 
representatives of that organization in Europe, and 
wearing also decorations placed upon her by the hand 
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of royalty. She was at this time one of America’s 
most distinguished women, but she returned to a 
period of loneliness such as few women have known. 
Struggling against ill health, opposition and inertia, 
she endeavored to secure the adhesion of the United 
States to the Treaty of Geneva, and America’s 
entrance into an international relationship which 
would make this country one of the nations acknowl- 
edging the Red Cross. It seems incredible now, but 
it is true, that the Treaty of Geneva, which was 
adopted in Europe in 1864, received no encouragement 
from the United States. Sweden, Greece, Great 
Britain, Austria, Bavaria, France, and many other 
countries ; even Persia and Turkey and Chili-and the 
Argentine Republic had agreed to the Treaty, but 
the United States stood back. Clara Barton was one of 
a group of enlightened people who saw the necessity 
for this work and gradually aroused public sentiment 
to a belief in it. Single-handed and alone she labored 
at this thankless and unrecognized task until at length 
the President of the United States, James A. Garfield 
and his Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, came to 
believe in the righteousness of her appeal. On July 
26, 1882, more than eighteen years after the Geneva 
Convention, the United States ratified the Treaty of 
Geneva and became the thirty-second nation to accept 
the Red Cross. 
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Miss Barton attended a number of the International 
Conventions of this organization, and received such 
recognition as came to no other person connected with 
the Red Cross. For many years thereafter she devoted 
herself to the development of Red Cross activities in 
time of peace. The Mississippi and Ohio River floods 
of 1882 and 1883, the Louisiana and Mississippi 
tornado of 1883, the Ohio River floods of 1884, the 
Texas Famine of 1885, were among the early fields of 
relief to which she hastened with personal direction 
of Red Cross activities. The Johnstown flood of 1889 
was one of the more conspicuous of her labors, which 
included also the Sea Islands hurricane of 1893, and the 
yellow fever epidemic. The Russian famine of 1891 
and 1892 and the Armenian sufferings of 1895 and 
1896 carried the work abroad and Miss Barton came 
back wearing decorations from foreign potentates, 
including even the Sultan of Turkey. 

Miss Barton’s work reached its climax in Cuba, in 
the war with Spain. Clara Barton was seventy-eight 
years old at this time, but had a large degree of vigor 
and her heart was young. 

She retired from the management of the Red Cross 
June 16, 1904 and she died at her Red Cross home 
in Glen Echo, Maryland, April 12, 1912, and was 
buried at her old home in Oxford, Massachusetts. 

Clara Barton sometimes gave the impression of 
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being a tall woman, but she stood exactly five feet high. 
Her hair was brown and her eyes were of the same 
color. Her voice was low, soft and gentle, but: in 
moments of indignation instead of rising it dropped, 
sometimes a full octave. Few men were brave enough 
to stand before her under those conditions. She was 
delicate and ladylike, womanly to the last instinct 
of her nature. No contact with suffering or brutality 
ever made her less sensitive or coarsened her. She 
had the refinement, the dignity, the gentleness which 
went with a modest nature. But with these delicate 
and feminine qualities she had a mighty will and a 
purpose from which it was almost impossible to swerve 
her. To the end of her life she was timid and ab- 
normally sensitive, but she had a courage such as 
few men or women ever have occasion to display. 

When the World War came and American young 
women gave themselves by hundreds and thousands 
to the relief of suffering abroad, they carried every 
one upon her cap or arm the insignia which Clara 
Barton had brought to America and after years of 
untiring effort persuaded her government to adopt, 
the symbol of the Red Cross. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


By THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN 


REAT geniuses have now and then been found 
G ‘in the human flotsam and jetsam brought to 
American shores by the tidal waves of emigration 
from the Old World; but this process of adding to 
the intellectual resources of the United States never 
worked more fruitfully than when it shifted from a 
disdainful Germany the weird, phenomenal little 
‘“‘hunchback, who played with thunderbolts’’— 
Charles Proteus Steinmetz. 

In all the unparalleled romance of actual electrical 
development in America, no other career is so extra- 
ordinary as that of the simple, deformed citizen whose 
sudden death in 1923 was such a shock to an admir- 
ing publie. 

‘“When Steinmetz spoke,’’ runs a eulogy printed in 
the Electrical World, ‘‘men’s faces lighted in antici- 
pation and glowed with appreciation at the breadth, 
depth and clearness of his thoughts, fluently ex- 
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pressed, and illumined by a personality sympathetic, 
mellowed and ripened by a life of study and experi- 
ence. Those qualities which fix the moral stature of 
a man—patience, kindness, generosity, courtesy, hu- 
mility, unselfishness, good temper, sincerity—were 
possessed in large measure by Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz.’’ 

From whatever angle the career and work of Doctor 
Steinmetz are regarded, the review of it gains the more 
it is all analysed and studied and is submitted to the 
critical test of his peers and contemporaries through- 
out the vast range of physics. To say that Steinmetz 
was a many-sided genius expresses it but mildly. The 
man was not only full of spectacular accomplishment, 
he was a unique spectacle in himself. He was not 
only the mathematical genius whose treatment of com- 
plex problems in electrical engineering brushed away 
many grave difficulties, but he was an inventor with 
over 200 patents to his credit; and beyond that he 
was for years one of the most prolific contributors in 
the world to the fundamental literature of dynamic 
electricity, by books, papers, articles and discussions. 
And then beyond that, again, came his ready applica- 
tion of new science to equally new and changeful so- | 
cial conditions, and his large intense interest in hu- 
man welfare, in society and in polities at large. It 
can best be summed up in the tribute of S. E. Doane, 
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a well-known electrical engineer: ‘‘The world has 
lost a great man. It has gained a priceless heritage 
through his having lived; and life for others has been 
made sweeter because of him. He loved out-of-doors 
and the open air. He loved people. His mind was 
constructive. His optimism and hope for the future 
were inspiring. To know him was to love him.’’ 
There are life histories that typify, embrace and 
explain a great period, and sum up its essential char- 
acteristics. That of Steinmetz is peculiarly and fe- 
licitously of such a nature. One of the significant de- 
velopments, of an indirect nature, of the Great War 
is that it has created an insatiable hunger for knowl- 
edge of the personalities behind the events; and has 
approved a philosophy of history which looks to in- 
dividuals no less than to tendencies, that takes critical 
account of the Person as well as the Period—a method, 
indeed, that is admirably embodied in the ‘‘Beacon 
Lights of History.’’ Thus while the present treat- 
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ment or ‘‘appreciation’’ of Steinmetz, is essentially 
personal, it will be seen, owing to his own broadness of 
relationship to affairs and his width of intellectual 
sweep, to crystallize ideas and processes quite sharply 
and to illustrate much more than the electrical con- 
ditions of his day and generation, where he was a 
recognized Master. 


No one who ever saw Steinmetz can forget the first 
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and lasting vivid impression of that crippled and 
stunted man. As a matter of fact, Nature had cut 
out the framework of a man big physically, and but 
for an irreparable accident in babyhood, his bodily 
bulk might well have vied with the extraordinary mass 
of his mind. But he was outwardly nothing more 
than ‘‘a disembodied intellect.’? As was said by one 
friend: ‘‘To see the gnome-like figure—his body was 
a mere appendage to a giant brain—playing in his 
laboratory with thunderbolts of his own creation, was 
to witness something that seemed to border on the 
supernatural.”’ 

A very human picture is that given by Dr. E. W. 
Rice, who met him thirty years ago, when the Gen- 
eral Electric Company absorbed the Electrical De- 
partment of Rudolph Eickemeyer, a famous hat- 
machinery inventor at Yonkers, New York. Rice ap- 
proved of the acquisition provided it included the 
chief asset, a young engineer named Steinmetz, whose 
articles he had read with profound impression as to 
their originality and intellectual power. 

‘‘T shall never forget,’’ says Dr. Rice, ‘‘our first 
meeting in Eickemeyer’s workshop at Yonkers. I was 
startled, and somewhat disappointed by the strange 
sight of a small frail body, surmounted by a large 
head, with long hair hanging to the shoulders, clothed 
in an old cardigan jacket, cigar in mouth, sitting 
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erosslegged on a laboratory worktable. My disap- 
-pointment was but momentary, and completely dis- 
appeared the moment he began to talk. I instantly 
felt the strange power of his piercing but kindly eyes, 
and, as he continued, his enthusiasm, his earnestness, 
his clear conceptions, and marvellous grasp of en- 
gineering problems convinced me that we had indeed 
made a great find, 

‘‘Tt needed no prophetic insight to realise that here 
was a great man, one who spoke with the authority of 
accurate and profound knowledge, and one who, if 
given the opportunity, was destined to render great 
service to our industry.’’ 

That opportunity was taken and richly fulfilled. It 
is interesting to present the direct industrial and 
financial results seen in the growth of the great cor- 
poration which Steinmetz then joined as a consulting 
engineer and of which he died consulting engineer, 
still in harness. 

And now to the beginning of an extraordinary 
career and the study of a personality unique in the 
entirely modern domain of applied electricity. Stein- 
metz was born April 9, 1865, on the northern confines 
of Germany, at Breslau. He had Polish antecedents 
and relatives. His grandfather was a German. A 
choice possession of Steinmetz and relic of early days 
was a little old red-painted wooden chest, of a kind 
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not uncommon in Europe and often to be seen amongst 
the personal effects of recent arrivals from across the 
Atlantic. Upon this his old Polish grandmother sat 
as she watched him traveling across the room in 
Breslau, straddling a chair and playing a favorite 
game of ‘‘Going to America.’’ 

Aside from the enormous centripetal pull that 
America has on the young manhood of Europe, it 
would be interesting to know what was the specific 
determining factor in such a great life as this, in 
starting afar off the individual ‘‘trend to the West.’’ 
Van Depoele, the great pioneer trolley-car inventor, 
had already dabbled in electricity in his native 
Flanders, but when he fled through Antwerp he came 
to Detroit to carve saints and reredoses and medieval 
furniture. Nikola Tesla, the great Slav inventor and 
perfecter of the two-phase polyphase system, tells of 
the irresistible charm that Mark Twain’s humor had 
for him away off on the bloody borderland of Servian 
Turkey. Michae] Pupin, inventor of the loading coils 
that enable telephoning to be done across the Conti- 
nent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, told the immi- 
gration inspector as he landed with a red fez on his 
head and five cents in his pocket, that ‘‘he knew no- 
body in this country except Franklin, Lincoln and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe.’’ 


A system of immigration control that would admit 
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such men, contributors of untold wealth and power to 
the land of their adoption, had much to be said in its 
favor as compared with later methods out of which 
the soul of spiritual and natural encouragement has 
fled. Of these four notable leaders in electrical ad- 
vance, poor Steinmetz, presaturated with American 
leanings and longings, stood the least chance of admis- 
sion, for not only was he penniless, and an exile for 
Socialistic beliefs, but he had sorely defective sight. 
A very likely ‘‘public charge!’’ 

Yet his father, variously described as a railway offi- 
cial and a lithographer—he may have been both—had 
had the means and willingness to give him a really 
sound collegiate education. The youth studied at the 
Universities in Breslau and Berlin, and later in the 
excellent Polytechnic in Zurich. It is curious to read 
his own unfinished notes on German student life, in a 
period so remote and unlike that which succeeded, 
that it is difficult to realise he is describing the mili- 
taristie country which not long after was to plunge 
the World in unparalleled war and utter desolation: 
““The Germany of my recollection, which I left in 
1888,’’ he says, ‘‘was the agricultural Germany before 
the days of industrial development. In those days, 
Germany was still a backward country and manu- 
factured products were largely imported from Eng- 
land. Engineering schools and technical colleges did 
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not exist, but the universities were classical_institu- 
tions of learning, developed from the early Middle 
Ages,’’” 

As a boy at school, Steinmetz had great difficulty 
in learning the multiplication tables. When he 
reached the classical ‘‘gymnasium,’’ mathematics en- 
tranced him and at once became his chosen study; 
but he also went in for Latin, Greek, French, Polish 
and Hebrew. English he did not take up. The pres- 
ent writer bought and published in an electrical 
journal the first mathematical article Steinmetz ever 
wrote in English. 

The shy iittle author had not been very long in 
America. A colleague went to get it. When he 
brought it back and threw it with a dubious air on 
the desk, the remark was made, after a brief glance 
at the pages in crabbed German penmanship: ‘‘ Well, 
if his mathematics are as poor as his English, we’ve 
little to show for that $15,’’ which, Steinmetz had 
anxiously explained, would be very welcome right 
away. He never became a highly polished orator or 
writer, but long before he died his mastery of a terse, 
nervous, idiomatic English style made him a notably 
successful lecturer and clear exponent of involved 
facts and principles. Even as a young student, this 
dwarf—he stood only four feet—made an impression 
on his fellows at Breslau who, it is said, bestowed 
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upon him the middle name ‘‘Proteus,’’ as a testimony 
to his many mental angles. Anyhow, though chris- 
tened Carl August Rodolf, he let all that go and took 
in preference the cognomen thus bestowed upon him 
by the university club. Throughout his life and 
record in America he was known only as Charles 
Proteus—curiously felicitous in the case of one so 
closely identified with the highest manifestations ever 
attained of the protean power he was to shape and 
direct for a quarter of a century. 

Steinmetz entered Breslau University in 1882, when 
in his eighteenth year, and seems to have forged ahead 
rapidly in. his undergraduate work. The time ap- 
proached for graduation, and the thesis to be pre- 
sented for his doctorate degree in philosophy had 
already been written and accepted. Its alluring title 
may be given: ‘‘On Involuntary Self-Reciprocal Cor- 
respondences in Space Which Are Defined by a Three- 
Dimensional Linear System of Surfaces of the Nth 
Order.”’ 

Adhesion to such safe lines of thought and speech 
would possibly have found him still at Breslau; but 
his insatiate reading and passion for investigation had 
carried him far beyond the University courses or the 

‘scientific literature in his father’s little library. He 
had become affected by the fever of Socialism and 
was even editing a small Socialistie sheet, when its 
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boldness attracted the attention of the indignant uni- 
versity authorities. The paper was confiscated, sev- 
eral suspected students were arrested and imprisoned; 
and things looked very black for the ardent young 
editor himself, as a marked man. His own arrest was 
imminent. But he contrived to slip stealthily over the 
border into Austria. Switzerland was decidedly safer 
than autocratic Austria. Thither he proceeded 
swiftly until he reached Zurich, where he resumed his 
studies at the famous Polytechnicum. 

Possibly there came a little help from home, but at 
best he made a dismally scanty living with his pen 
and as a tutor. Here occurred the good luck—or 
shaping providence—that put Steinmetz in touch with 
a young American, Oscar Asmussen, who during his 
studies at the Polytechnic also fell in love with a Swiss 
girl. Asmussen’s uncle, his guardian, a wealthy Cal- 
ifornian, was very angry when the news reached him, 
and ordered Oscar to return to the United States im- 
mediately. There must have existed a strong friend- 
ship between the two youths, for Oscar at once, as he 
decided reluctantly to start homeward, offered to de- 
fray the expenses of the trip also for Steinmetz. This 
only meant passage in the steerage, but it sufficed. 

As for the little political exile, he was now realising . 
his childish game of ‘‘Going to Ameriea,’’ and in after 
life, when crossing the Atlantic in the best accommo- 
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dations available had ceased to be a novelty, he often 
said that the trip in the steerage was the most pleas- 
ant one he had ever had. Throughout life his simpler 
austere tastes were easily satisfied. When Steinmetz 
arrived at the port of New York on the French liner, 
‘‘La Champagne,’’ the immigration inspectors might 
well have been excused if they had debarred him, for 
in addition to his ordinary physical defects, and abso- 
lute poverty, he had a badly swollen face. The plead- 
ings of Asmussen strongly reinforcing his own, at last 
made the forbidding gates of Castle Garden swing 
inward, and together the lads secured cheap lodgings 
in Brooklyn. Soon after that, Asmussen brought over 
his sweetheart from Switzerland, and was married. 
This, as very often happens, broke up the partnership, 
the comrades soon separated, and so far as is known 
never met again. Kindhearted friend, Asmussen, 
having played a very significant part, drops out of 
the story for ever. To sum it all up in the delightful 
comment of Steinmetz himself: ‘‘I am indebted to 
Prince Bismarck for the fact that I have devoted my 
life to the study of electricity, and also for the fact 
that I have done my work in the United States.”’ 
With one or two letters of introduction in his pocket 
to electricians in New York, Steinmetz did not find 
employment readily. He was a stranger in a strange 
land, his appearance was most unattractive, his rasp- 
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ing, staccato English speech was detestable. But once 
again good luck befel him, and he met that kindly, 
goodnatured German-American, Rudolph EHickemeyer, 
a versatile inventor, manufacturer and electrical 
pioneer. As one of the creators of the American hat- 
making industry, he had built up large works at 
Yonkers. But he was more notable as a marked illus- 
tration of the manner in which electrical development 
summoned its recruits from an endless variety of 
other arts and sciences in a day when there was not a 
single study course in electrical engineering in all 
America. 

Quaint and tender old Eickemeyer, impressed with 
the weird personality and winning ways of the little 
German, of whom even then it might have been said, 
as it was later, that he had ‘‘the faculty of being en- 
tertaining always,’’ gave him a job at $2 a day in the 
Osterheld & Eickemeyer drafting room, rather how- 
ever to make abstruse electrical calculations than to 
exhibit any skill as a draftsman. It was still the day 
of the ‘‘direct current’’ for every electrical applica- 
tion in light, heat and power. The later period of 
‘“alternating current’’ utilisation with which the work 
and success of Steinmetz were to be so closely asso- 
ciated had barely begun. But even while working on 
direct current dynamos, motors and street cars, Stein- 
metz, mere supernumerary in a factory in a minor 
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Hudson River town, began to lead alternating current 
thought and discussion, and his articles published also 
in England and in Germany began to attract admiring 
comment and discussion. Out of that has since grown 
a whole ‘‘Steinmetz Library,’’ nine large volumes of 
electrical books, steadily in demand. 

He often said that it was one of the most stimulat- 
ing experiences of his life, in the way of personal asso- 
ciation, to meet in the Hickemeyer shops, the late 
Stephen D. Field, nephew of the Atlantic Cable hero, 
Cyrus W. Field, and himself an electrical pioneer of 
the very first order. Beginning a brilliant career as a 
telegraph operator in his native Berkshire Hills, 
Massachusetts, as early as 1868, ‘‘Steve’’ Field built 
in California two small electric motors with the idea 
of applying them to the operation of street cars on the 
steep hills of San Francisco. In that city also he used 
electric power, as early as 1878, to drive an elevator. 
A year later he filed an application for the first 
American patent on an electric railway energized by 
current from a dynamo. 

In 1883, the Field and Edison railway interests 
were consolidated, and that same year the first Amer- 
ican electric railway for commercial operation was 
~ opened by Field at the Chicago Railway Exposition, 
carrying for fare nearly 30,000 passengers to whom 
regular railway tickets—the first electrical—were 
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issued. Later in the same year the same plant was 
sent to the Louisville Exposition, where it also carried 
a large number of passengers. Then the scene shifted 
to New York, where the electrification of the now suc- 
cessful steam-locomotive elevated roads, was a pres- 
sing theme of controversy and a center of attack, 
notably by such great electric railway pioneers as 
Sprague and Daft. In Chicago, Field had named his 
locomotive ‘‘The Judge,’’ after another uncle, famous 
on the California bench; and he brought his ideas 
and experience and his ever fertile mind to the me- 
tropolis and to the Eickemeyer shops. 

Steinmetz became deeply interested in the work and 
very much attached to this erratic, typical inventor. 
Field was the second American to mold and shape lis 
eareer, and was soon to assist in lifting him up and 
away from the drafting room to a research laboratory 
where he specialized in magnetic testing as applied 
to dynamo-electrie machinery. 

It was all a very fortunate conjunction, for Eicke- 
meyer had also worked out some interesting designs in 
electric traction as well as novel and economical wind- 
ings for dynamos and motors. Authorities give ex- 
clusive credit to Steinmetz for his first important con- 
tribution to electrical science in investigations of the 
laws of magnetism, and particularly in formulating 
and determining the laws that govern the losses in 
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iron subjected to varying magnetic induction. The 
quality of electrical machinery was thus improved, 
while the weight and factory costs were reduced. As 
the great authority, Dr. E. W. Rice, looking back over 
the thirty years says: ‘‘It is difficult at this date to 
realise the fundamental importance of this one con- 
tribution to the orderly and definite advance of the 
electrical industry.”’ 

Quite from another angle, a corresponding state- 
ment is made by Mr. S. E. Doane, a leader in the field 
of incandescent lamp manufacture, in reference to 
early association with Steinmetz. In speaking of the 
distressful days of 1892-3 in American industry and 
finance, he says: ‘‘At such a moment when we needed 
strengthening, our little group of technical men was 
greatly heartened to learn that Charles Steinmetz, a 
man whose name had become known to us through his 
technical articles, had been added to our staff. He 
quickly became the referee to whom we brought our 
engineering and scientific questions before carrying 
them up to Professor Elihu Thomson, who was our 
final court. It did not matter whether or not he had 
had experience with the particular subject. We 
learned very quickly that he had a clarity of mind and 
a lucidity of thought which was more like a gift of 
the Gods than something which could be acquired by 
education or experience.’’ 
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Certainly a remarkable status to be attained in a 
few years by a physically handicapped foreigner, who 
but a few years before had fled his own land as a po- 
litical exile and had narrowly escaped exclusion from 
‘“God’s Country,’’ for bodily defects! 

His prominent appearance on the scene of affairs 
coincided closely with the marvellously successful in- 
troduction of the transformer and the alternating cur- 
rent. Taking the Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
in 1893, as marking the epoch when Steinmetz was 
welcomed as a powerful addition to the engineering 
resources of the General Electric Company, the direct 
or continuous current under the splendid leadership 
of Edison, Brush, Elihu Thomson, Farmer, Weston 
and others of like calibre, had dominated in all the 
fields of electric light and power. It alone was used 
for are and incandescent lighting, for industrial and 
domestic power, for main-line traction and trolley 
cars—and, of course, for electroplating, electrolytic 
work and for storage batteries. 

Then, suddenly, both in Europe and in America 
came, in 1885-6, the invention of the induction coil- 
transformer—depending on alternating current— 
which, like a springboard, it takes and catapults to in- 
conceivable distances with incredible economy. Our 
own protagonist of this method was William Stanley, 
of Great Barrington, Mass., ‘‘father of the American 
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transformer.’’ Its adoption had resulted in such a 
revolution in methods of generating electrical energy 
that by 1921, alternating current was used for no less 
than 95 percent of central station current production. 

The problems of direct current could usually be 
handled with simple mathematics, but the alternating 
eurrent was beset by such esoteric phenomena as 
capacity, reactance, leading and lagging current, 
phase displacement, ete., to be dealt with only higher 
mathematics, involving the use of calculus methods 
not then familiar. Steinmetz, with his famous Law 
of Hysteresis, and the Symbolic Method of caleulating 
alternating currents, was a shining light in this ob- 
seure domain of engineering research, and his work 
is best described by a close associate, Dr. Rice, who 
says: ‘‘He abolished the mystery surrounding alter- 
nating current apparatus and soon taught our engi- 
neers to design such machines with as much ease and 
certainty as those employing the old familiar direct 
current.’’? Such new problems he attacked and solved 
with success by the use of what was known as ‘‘com- 


plex quantities.’’ 


Steinmetz himself regarded this as 
one of his greatest contributions to the art; and the 
method was so powerful, direct and rapid that its use 
spread throughout the world. ‘‘Not only did the - 
adoption of these mathematical methods open the door 


to many to do useful design work, who otherwise could 
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not have done so, but it enormously increased the 
speed with which definite and accurate calculations 
and designs could be made.’’ 

It was, indeed, only natural and inevitable that 
while thus blazing the way, Steinmetz although not 
a great genius as an inventor, should as a sheer pioneer 
make many practical inventions such as those in phase 
transformation, the induction regulator, the metallic 
electrode arc lamp with magnetite, the improved mer- 
cury arc, lightning arresters, generators, motors, 
transformers, and specific lighting, heating and chem- 
ical operations. All told, he had no fewer than 200 
American patents to his eredit. He was still invent- 
ing when he died, especially in the field of 1,000,000 
volt ‘‘lightning,’’ whose phenomena and effects simu- 
late closely those of the artillery of the heavens. But 
there were other ideas at which he was hammering, 
not less recondite and fascinating, such as the cultiva- 
tion of microbes as a basis for ‘Shuman nature’s daily 
food.’’ Speaking of foods brings to mind also the ex- 
periments he made over a long series of years as to 
the effect of electricity and electric light in the stimu- 
lation of plant growth. 

As to his later occupation, Mr. John R. Hewett, of 
Schenectady, has summed it up succinctly in saying: 
‘‘The great work that Steinmetz was so busy on dur- 
ing the last few years of his life was a study of the 
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mechanism of electric breakdowns in air, oil and 
solids. He himself thought that the importance of 
this would outrank most of his other work. He was 
trying to determine just what happens at the moment 
of a breakdown, when the insulation fails; and his 
‘lightning generator’ was the instrument he was 
using to create the highpowered ‘transients’ he needed 
for experimental purposes in the design of lightning- 
proof and transient-proof apparatus.”’ 

As Mr. Hewett in editorial comment on this work, 
remarked, on another aspect of this great investiga- 
tion, the outcome was that he propounded his Gen- 
eral Theory of Electrical Transients. In brief, he 
found that it was not the actual stroke of lightning 
that did the most damage but the great brief surge or 
‘‘transient,’’ as he termed it, which was produced by 
the machines in circuit, when they got out of control 
due to the lightning stroke. With this knowledge, 
again, he attacked the problems of protecting power 
transmission lines and all the apparatus feeding to or 
from them; ‘‘and the modern lightning arrester is 
largely the result of his work.”’ 

Steinmetz was profoundly interested in the newer 
physics of electricity—the physics and chemistry of 
the electron, and the fascinating problem or scientific 
speculation of both releasing and utilising ‘‘atomic 

energy.’’ A great deal of just such modern electrical 
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development is based upon the work that he was doing 
along the lines just indicated, and he was not less a 
student of the theories of relativity, than of those 
modern ideas that hold matter itself to be no more 
than ‘‘electrical whorls’’ screwed up into a tight knot. 

As to the possibilities of using some day the energy 
released from the atom, he expressed his hope en- 
thusiastically: ‘‘ Were we able to harness this energy 
we should have a force beyond anything known be- 
fore in terms of power. If we could extract the 
energy in a pound of radio-active substance, we 
should derive therefrom as much energy as we could 
by burning about 1500 tons of coal; and there would 
be as much expansive or explosive force in that pound 
as in 1500 tons of dynamite.’’ Steinmetz had a dis- 
tinct gift in thus summing up in concrete figures a 
notion that might otherwise be loose or vague in the 
popular mind. Thus when trying to point out how 
uncommercial was the plausible plan to capture and 
use aerial electricity—the lightning—he said: ‘‘The 
electricity in a cloud that can hurl a thousand light- 
ning bolts is worth just ten dollars!”’ 

It was, indeed, in such a graphic, emphatic way that 
he urged his advocacy of the use of all the higher- 
powered electrical methods in the operation of rail- 
roads, displacing steam. As he pointed out, railroads 
now burn in their locomotives in America about 
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160,000,000 tons of the coal they carry. If electrified, 
and the coal for manufacturing were burned at the 
mines, it would, he stated, be equivalent approxi- 
mately to doubling the freight-carrying capacity of 
our railroads for other kinds of freight. About half 
the freight carried is coal. ‘‘It should mean a good 
deal to this country to get rid of the locomotive and 
the coal train. They are both wasters. Whatever is 
wasted anywhere is a burden upon the country.’’ All 
this advocacy of electricity for traction as against the 
‘‘archaic steam locomotives’’ was associated also with 
the advocacy of the use of ‘‘white coal.’’ He pointed 
out, for example, that the undeveloped waterpower.in 
New York State alone could cut down its coal con- 
sumption by two-thirds. 

That the whole problem of conservation of energy 
and its sources was ever much in his thoughts was 
shown most strikingly about two years ago in an 
article published by The Nation’s Business, when he 
went over all the ground briefly reviewed above, and 
discussed not only waterpower, not only coal, oil and 
natural gas, not only atomic energy, but the tides and 
winds; not only volcanoes, but the use of mereury in 
boilers, as a vapor instead of or with steam. He con- 
sidered, too, solar boilers and that illimitable reservoir, 
solar heat, ‘‘of which we have as yet no practical clue 
as to how to use it.”’ 
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A notable evidence of the man’s bold sweep of imag- 
ination is seen in the pregnant utterance: ‘‘There 
may be, however, another way of utilizing solar 
energy. Means may be found to develop plants of 
unprecedentedly rapid growth. These plants will 
store away a very large amount of energy in a short 
time—just as the tree does in seventy-five or a hun- 
dred years. They will yeld up this energy as burning 
fuel. The result of this will be to make available tre- 
mendously increased quantities of fuel to take the 
place of our present forms of fuel when the latter are 
exhausted. This is something we may look forward 
to as within the realm of probability.’’ If this great 
solar energy could thus be utilized, he coneluded, ‘‘the 
arid regions of the United States alone would give 
about a hundred times as much solar energy as all the 
possible waterpower of the United States and all our 
present coal production combined.’’ And then he 
passed on, to speculate how power thus generated 
might some day be transmitted like speech by radio 
today, without wires. 

Day dreams these may have been, but here at least 
was a man with abnormal powers of insight and 
prophecy, a recognised leader in a great domain of 
new thought, and not a charlatan or prestidigtateur, 
as portrayed by Cowper: 


‘‘Like Katerfelto with his hair on end 
At his own wonders wondering for his bread.’’ 
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Elected president of the great national engineering 
society of his profession, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, for 1901-2, he had bestowed 
upon him by Harvard University in 1903, the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts, when President 
Charles W. Eliot said: ‘‘I confer this degree upon 
you as the foremost electrical engineer in the United 
States and therefore in the world.’’ That was far 
from his only distinction arid recognition, but with 
such a fervent eulogy one may well pass on from 
electricity, except for later casual reference, to ex- 
amine this unique being in various personal and so- 
cial aspects that were an integral part of his makeup. 

To the last he remained utterly unlike other men. 
While still, in daily intercourse, normal, sane and 
philosophical, he was unconventional to a startling 
degree, but without a shade of any insincere affecta- 
tion or mannerisms. At the great Schenectady works 
he was allowed to do pretty much as he pleased. It 
would have been foolish to crowd him into work or 
ways he did not like. As a close friend, Professor 
Vladimir Karapetoff, of Cornell University, has said 
humorously: ‘‘He was allowed to try to generate 
electricity out of the square root of minus one.’’ 

As a worker he was ever as simply untutored as 
when he sat cross-legged on the draftsman’s bench 
at Yonkers: ‘‘It was impossible at Schenectady to 
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make him do anything except what he wanted to do. 
He stayed away from the Works for days. He 
smoked in buildings in which the President himself 
did not dare to smoke. ‘He used the clockwise rota- 
tion of vectors when everybody else was using the 
opposite rotation. He wore a soft shirt, and a shabby 
gray suit at formal functions, and he belonged to a 
political party which cussed his company and its 
principal consumers for years. His life was a shining 
example of a quiet, straight and unswerving path 
amidst the turmoil of conflicting passions, avarice, 
extravagance, curealls, pseudoscience, pseudo-patriot- 
ism, pseudolife itself.’’ 

Outside the office it was much the same. His modest 
Schenectady home, where he lived with J. R. Hayden, 
his legally adopted son and the Hayden family, was 
the kind of place one would associate with an ancient 
necromancer. He cultivated orchids, and cacti too, 
because they had more interesting personalities than 
roses. He loved such pets as two black crows, a couple 
of young alligators, and a Gila monster. 

For a time his laboratory and the adjacent woods 
around the house were made ghastly with the green 
gleam of the mercury are lamp. Soon after going to 
the quaint old Dutch town on the Mohawk to live and 
work, he built himself a little one-room shack beside 
that River, adding another cubicle there from time to 
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time, and there he disported to his heart’s content in 
the long summer, with little regard for more than the 
minimum of clothes, haunting the water in a canoe 
that served as an alfresco study. If too hot he would 
take to the water, and float serenely around, ever with 
a cigar in his mouth. 

There he loved to cook, specialties being a favorite 
meat loaf and peculiar pancakes, supplemented by 
milk chocolate, of which he was very fond. He rode 
a bicycle quite cleverly. Although he was the in- 
ventor of an electric automobile of considerable merit, 
he stuck to an old gasoline car, but that he seldom 
used, walking by preference. Wherever he was, in 
town or in camp, he read omnivorously, not merely 
scientific books, but fiction and ‘‘movie’’ magazines. 
After he had given a brilliant lecture one night before 
the New York Electrical Society, the writer accom- 
panied him to the train and volunteered to buy some 
of the standard magazines. He objected at once and 
said he would infinitely prefer one or two cheap 
stories, thrillers and shockers. They unbent his mind 
—as they did that of Macaulay. 

As a ‘‘Socialist’’, Steinmetz was not a little mis- 
understood. He belonged to the older Marxian school, 
though disliking and detesting the excesses that have 
reached their disastrous height in distraught Russia. 
But his sympathies were active toward progressive, 
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constructive effort. Believing, after the Great War, 
that America should aid in the reconstruction of 
Russia, he offered his services to Lenin early in 1922 
for the technical work connected with the rehabilita- 
tion of industry. This offer was declined on the score 
of the absence of proper international relations, but 
later on Steinmetz became a member of the advisory 
committee for the Kuzbas Colony in Siberia. He 
realised that Americans as a people do not take at all 
kindly to the Socialism exemplified in European ex- 
tremes, and it may be opined that he mellowed in 
later years; holding, in fact, that the ideal economie 
system is the monistic, unifying capital and labor 
completely in such a manner as is now resorted to in 
many great and small business organizations, a sys- 
tem which allows both labor and capital a direct share 
in the profits, and gives labor representation on the 
board of directors so as to participate also in the 
management. 

Perhaps one little incident will illustrate his gen- 
eral economic point of view. The writer was one of 
those who helped to secure from Andrew Carnegie, 
the munificent gift of $1,500,000 for a building that 
should house in New York City the numerous engi- 
neering societies with their scattered headquarters 
there. The societies themselves had to raise over 
$640,000 for the land on which the building stands. 
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As chairman of the electrical division, the writer can- 
_ vassed his own field successfully for the required one- 
third of the $640,000, but he appealed several times in 
vain to Steinmetz. He could not admit at all the de- 
sirability of such endowments in land and buildings, 
and held that many colleges had thus, because they 
had great riches, drifted far away from early educa- 
tional ideals of plain living and high thinking—the 
ideals of a simple class with professor and pupil sit- 
ting on a mere roughhewn log. Though he was kindly 
in his frequent inquiry as to how the fund was getting 
along, he would never subscribe one cent. 

Steinmetz was the furthest removed from a poli- 
tician, but was not unwilling to run for political office 
if he could serve the Socialistic cause, even though he 
realised that defeat at the polls was invited, unavoid- 
able. Thus he allowed himself to be named one year 
as State Engineer on the New York Socialist ticket, 
but in spite of the grotesque failure of that ticket as 
a whole, he ‘‘ran ahead’’ of it in a most significant 
manner. It was sympathetically summed up by the 
labor paper, the New York Leader, which said: ‘‘He 
had a vision of a world in which all hate had been 
eliminated, all senseless struggling for the mere means 
of making a living. He had a vision of a world in 
which mind had reduced drudgery to a minimum, and 
thus released energies and thoughts of men for human 
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betterment. He had a vision of a socialised world 
with the profit eliminated from industry. A strange 
figure, wistful, pathetic—that was Steinmetz. De- 
formed, an undersized, hunchbacked dwarf with the 
mind of an angel and the soul of a seer: that was 
Steinmetz.’’ 

It may be added here that Steinmetz took the deep- 
est interest in educational work, serving at one time 
as President of the National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools; while for many years he was Professor 
of Electrophysics at Union College, Schenectady, from 
which he received an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1903. It is surely not without sig- 
nificance that the first great Steinmetz utterance be- 
fore the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
was in 1892 when he enunciated the Law of Hysteresis. 
The second was his presidential address at Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., just ten years later, devoted almost 
entirely to education, when, iconoclastically, he 
assailed the prevalent methods of training men in col- 
lege for the electrical profession. 

Courses were overloaded, and it all simmered down 
to a mere memorizing of a lot of facts. But that was : 
““an entirely useless waste of energy, since anything 
that is not perfectly understood, but merely mem- 
orized, will be forgotten in a short time if not con- 
tinuously applied; and if continuously applied it 
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would be remembered anyway.’’ He gave then his 
theory of education. ‘‘ All the educational institution 
ean do and should do is to fit the student to take up 
the practical work as efficiently as possible and to give 
him a thorough understanding of the fundamental 
principles of electrical engineering and allied sciences, 
and a good knowledge of the methods of dealing with 
engineering problems.’’ The italics are his own. 

He loved specialization but was wary of it, as this 
pregnant quotation shows. He believed in the ‘‘open 
door’’ for the mind. The kaleidoscopic nature of 
electrical discovery and advance appealed to his dem- 
ocratic instincts and theories. ‘‘A specialist is just a 
tool,’’ he said more than once. ‘‘He knows compara- 
tively nothing except the thing he specialises on. And 
s0 the man who generalises is his master.”’ 

At another time, discussing the modus operandi of 
notable achievement, he said: ‘‘The scientific fact is 
that people are made out of the same kind of stuff: 
the problem is to find a way to release their creative 
energies.’’ It is not strange that in view of the 
illimitable resources placed at his disposal freely, 
whether it be regarded as professional salary or allow- 
ance to be devoted to any work that challenged his 
spirit of inquiry—he did not mince words in asserting 
that the great modern industrial corporations offer 
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the best opportunities for development and advance- 
ment that are to be found today. 

One is always interested in the religious beliefs of 
such a great thinker. Steinmetz was an active member 
of the All Souls Unitarian Church of Schenectady, 
and may be said to have formulated at least part of his 
ereed before the Unitarian League there in a statement 
very much discussed at the time. ‘‘Science and re- 
ligion are not necessarily incompatible, but are dif- 
ferent and unrelated activities of the human mind. 
There can be no scientific foundation of religion; be- 
lief must always remain its foundation. The nega- 
tive answer of science is not conclusive on the question 
of infinity in time and space, immortality and God; 
and the question is still as open as it ever was.”’ 

Steinmetz was very much interested in all the 
modern controversy as to whether the world gets any 
real good out of mechanical progress and inventions, 
most of all such as fall under the generic title of 
‘“electrical’’—electrie light, heat and power, wireless, 
telegraphy, telephony, electric traction. It irked him 
to have their benefit challenged, as when the historian 
Ferrero, asserted that we have simply become ‘‘slaves 


of our own tyrant inventions,’’ 


or when Bergson 
arrived at the indisputable conclusion that it takes 
longer to ‘‘change ourselves than to change our tools.”’ 


The work of Steinmetz himself is brought to evalua- 
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tion in the reflection of Flinders Petrie: ‘‘The ques- 
tions which arise from the fact that knowledge is 
growing faster than the moral sense, and of how to 
use knowledge, are almost insoluble. This is mainly 
a new difficulty; it was no doubt felt at an earlier 
time when the invention of bronze, and then iron, so 
largely helped destructiveness. Yet no one could put 
back the use of metals; and no one can put back the 
use of explosives and lethal gases, and the develop- 
ment of electricity, however much damage may be 
done.’’ Steinmetz would not have worked for one 
second on electrical advances had he believed they 
only inflicted injury on mankind by their very per- 
fection. There was no bolshevistic pessimism in this 
glowing outburst of aspiration: ‘‘We call this the 
Age of Electricity, but it isn’t.’’ 

Steinmetz succumbed quite suddenly to the heart 
trouble brought on by fatigue of a long trip to the 
Pacific Coast. It had included practically all the 
large cities of the Rocky Mountain region and the 
Western Slope, and taken in connection with a con- 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers had involved a great deal of public speaking 
and participation in tiring exercises. His adopted 
family, the Haydens, were with him, which added 
greatly to his pleasure. Ever a passionate lover of 
nature, he was delighted with the scenery. On the 
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trains at night, after retiring he would be seen 
erouched up in his berth on his knees and elbows, in 
a characteristic attitude, gazing at the shadowy land- 
scape. While in the Yosemite National Park, he spent 
hours on the porch of the hotel gazing silently at the 
headlong plunge of the beautiful cataract. But it was 
all fatiguing, and almost upon return in October, 
1923, he was compelled against his strong will to give 
in. On the night before his death he read lying in 
bed, ‘‘The Physics of the Air,’’ marking several 
passages that he wished Mr. Hayden to read with him 
at the first opportunity. Then cheerfully, after say- 
ing he would ‘‘soon be back at work’’ again, he slept 
peacefully through the night. In the morning, the 
nurse asked him if he would like Billy Hayden to 
bring breakfast. When the boy entered with the tray, 
the heroic little scientist was not found crouched 
over his bedtable on hands and knees as was his wont 
when at work, but lay stretched out. His labored 
breathing was still forever. 

The whole country mourned the passing of its 
adopted son, whose whole career had been an exem- 
plification of the truth that America is ‘‘another name 


>? 


for opportunity.’’ From the old Germany of his boy- 
hood, for which he ever entertained affection, came 
expressions of gratification that in America he had 


‘“found the congenial environment and support neces- 
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sary for genius like his to develop to the fullest benefit 
of mankind.’’ From far off Japan came the beauti- 
ful and comprehensive encomium that might well 
serve for epitaph, ‘‘He spent his life serving hu- 
manity.’’ 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


By RAYMOND FRANCIS YATES 


OLLOWING that ‘‘law of association’? which 
psychologists tell us so much about, we cannot 
mention ‘‘wireless’’ without bringing to mind the 
name of Marconi. His name is affixed as permanently 
to this art as that of Bell is affixed to the telephone. 
Like most of the great technical arts, communica- 
tion by wireless developed in successive stages of 
growth. James Clerk Maxwell, the great Scottish 
physicist, was responsible for the first stage of de- 
velopment. He planted the germ of radio in the mind 
of the scientific world. This was in 1862. By cold 
mathematics, Maxwell reasoned that there should be 
such things as electric waves, but it was not until 1887 
that Professor Heinrich Hertz, a twenty-seven year 
old physicist of the University of Bonn, pulled these 
waves out of Nature’s secret archives and played with 
them in his laboratory as a child might play with a 
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new toy. This was the second phase of radio develop- 
ment. 

Hight years later Marconi picked up the thread 
where Hertz and other experimenters had dropped it 
and commercialized radio through a series of brilliant 
experiments and epoch-making inventions which 
placed this new and powerful instrumentality at the 
disposal of civilization. 

The story of Marconi’s life is as colorful as that of 
any of our other great inventors, proving again that 
invention is one of the most romantic departments of 
human endeavor. 

Marconi was the son of an Italian landed proprietor, 
and was born on his father’s estate, Villa Griffone, 
near Bologna, on April 25, 1874. He is not a full- 
blooded Italian as many of his admirers believe. In 
fact his parentage might help to prove that hypothesis 
that genius resides in mixed bloods, for his mother 
was an Irish woman of gentle birth, being cne of the 
famous Jamesons of Dublin, who were well-known 
whiskey distillers. Inventive talent and the capacity 
for inventive reasoning became evident in Marconi at 
the early age of five. He industriously gathered a 
quantity of berries from the garden of his father’s es- 
tate, and, armed with a few simple kitchen utensils, 
he set out to manufacture a new kind of ink. His 
mother found him while he was making an effort to 
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perfect what was probably his first inventicn, with his 
little white suit spattered with the juices of the berries 
he had so laboriously obtained. This first effort to in- 
vent reaped only a true Irish scolding. 

The boy’s later life was filled with experiments 
along diversified lines, and everything that he did in 
this way had some outstanding feature of originality, 
indicative of a creative mind. As the years went on 
Marconi’s mother and father, faced constantly with 
the efforts of their experimentally inclined son, de- 
cided upon a technical career for him. At the age of 
sixteen the strange forces of electricity and magnetism 
held his imagination captive and he specialized along 
this line, dropping all others. 

Entering school at Leghorn, Marconi had the oppor- 
tunity of studying under Professor Rosa, who took a 
great interest in the boy and did everything in his 
power to mother that spark of creative ability that he 
demonstrated so effectively. At the University of 
Bologna, Marconi had for his teacher Professor Righi, 
and it was while studying under this able man that 
he was inspired to make the experiments which 
eventually brought him great fame. At the time, Pro- 
fessor Righi was one of the leading students of the 
then struggling, infant art of wireless telegraphy. He 
was constantly experimenting with the waves and he 
made a number of important contributions to the lit- 
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erature of the science. Like Professor Rosa, Profes- 
sor Righi took a special interest in Marconi because of 
his technical inclination and his persistent efforts to 
invent. 

When Marconi reached the age of twenty-one years 
(in the year 1895) he set up some wireless apparatus 
of his own construction on his father’s estate. In this 
apparatus he embodied all of the then known refine- 
ments of the art, including a modification of Branly’s 
eoherer, or detector, which was then the most sensi- 
tive indicator. Few of his original ideas were incor- 
porated in this first mechanism. But, as the weeks 
flew by, Marconi’s mastery over electricity began to 
assert itself and he invented important improvements 
very rapidly. The object of these experiments was 
that of improving Branly’s coherer, for Marconi 
reasoned that if this erude device could be made more 
sensitive communication over greater distances would 
be possible. Following the instincts of a true inventor 
he selected the weakest part of the mechanism he was 
going to improve to work upon. 

It is not to be inferred that Marconi was working on 
apparatus that had been in commercial use. At that 
time there was no possibility of using radio waves for 
dependable communication over distances that could 
not be measured in a few feet. Wireless had not out- 
grown its laboratory clothes. 
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After a few months of research, Marconi made, by a 
master stroke of genius, what was probably his great- 
est radio invention which supplied the turning point 
for the entire art. He found that by elevating one 
wire and making a ground connection with another, 
that he was able to increase the transmitting and re- 
ceiving range of his apparatus by a considerable de- 
gree. This must be looked upon as a crowning achieve- 
ment, and from that point on the development of wire- 
less telegraphy progressed with amazing rapidity. 

Marconi called this elevated piece of wire an 
antenna, naming it after a small loop of wire that 
Hertz had used in his experiments and to which he 
gave this name because of its resemblance to the 
antennae of the moth. 

Unlike most inventors, Marconi was shrewd. In no 
period of his career did he resemble the sad spectacle 
of genius on a rampage. He always had both feet on 
the ground and never permitted himself to take those 
periodical trips into the clouds which are so character- 
istic of the less able type of genius. His business judg- 
ment was rare and every improvement that he made 
was instantly covered with a patent. His first and 
most important patent, which covered his improve- 
ment relating to an aerial and ground connection, was 
taken out in England in 1896. This procedure was 
soon duplicated in all of the important countries of 
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the world where the invention might be used to assist 
the affairs of commerce. 

This aerial and ground connection of Marconi did 
not cause any great stir in the world of science, nor 
did it unduly excite the many other experimenters 
who were working within the art at the same time. 

In 1896, Marconi decided upon a trip to England, 
and there he found a friend, adviser and sympathizer 
in the person of Sir William Preece, who was then 
engineer in chief of the British telegraph service. 
Preece was a serious experimenter who was at the time 
endeavoring to solve the problem of communication 
without wires in a manner totally different to that of 
Marconi. Preece was amazed at Marconi’s success, 
since a distance of over one mile was readily covered 
by the apparatus that he had set up before the admir- 
ing eyes of his new found collaborator. 

June fourth of that year, Preece gave a lecture at 
the Royal Institute of London and the degree of his 
enthusiasm for the work of young Marconi can be 
gauged from his utterances at that time. He said in 
part: ‘‘In July last, Mr. Marconi brought to England 
a new plan, utilizing electric or Hertzian waves of 
very high frequency. He has invented a new relay 
which, for sensitivity and delicacy exceeds all known 
electrical apparatus. The peculiarity of Marconi’s 
system ‘is that apart from the ordinary, connecting 
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wires of the apparatus, conductors of very moderate 
length only are needed and even these can be dis- 
pensed with if reflectors are used.”’ 

Marconi received so much sympathy and assistance 
in England that he decided to stay there, and he, of 
course, continued his experimental work and employed 
men to assist him that he might perfect his ideas more 
rapidly. Between the periods of 1896 and 1898 he 
worked like a Trojan. During this time he made ex- 
periments before English government engineers and 
they always resulted in encouragement, for both the 
English War and Post Office Departments were more 
than mildly interested in the outcome of any device 
that promised such ereat things as those promised by 
the early telegraph instruments. 

Up to this time Marconi had worked in comparative 
quiet, proving that he was not a ‘‘newspaper en- 
gineer,’? as some of his noisy followers have been 
dubbed by their more conservative fellow workers. 
The world had simply not as yet recognized either 
Mr. Marconi or his work and the man made no effort 
to win recognition. He was too susceptible to the 
thrill of achievement for that. His insatiable desire 
to penetrate the mysteries of the art that he was trying 
to perfect occupied so much of his time and kept him 
so vitally interested that he did not care what the 
world thought of him. 
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In 1898, two complete radio stations, each station 
comprising a transmitter and a receiver, were estab- 
lished, one at the entrance of Poole Harbour near 
Bournmouth, and one on the Isle of Wight. The dis- 
tance separating these stations was fifteen miles. Com- 
munication was carried on with ease. A year previous 
to this experiment (July 1897) Marconi demonstrated 
his apparatus to his own government at Spezzia. De- 
pendable communication was established between two 
warships, separated by a distance of twelve miles. The 
Italian Government had been attracted by this success 
of Marconi’s experiments in England, and, quite nat- 
urally, it made an effort to re-interest him in his 
native land. 

The practical utilization of radio was again demon- 
strated by Marconi in 1898 when he used his ap- 
paratus, in a portable form, to report the events of 
the Kingston Regatta to a Dublin newspaper. It was 
at this time that Marconi made his debut to the public. 
““Who is this wizard?’’ the public asked. ‘‘Who an- 
nihilates space with such impunity?’’ From that 
time on Marconi became an international figure. He 
was a miracle worker and he shocked the imagination 
of the world as few other men ever shocked it. 

Marconi’s growing fame did not disturb his modesty 
in the least. He was the same quiet worker dedicating 
his every moment to the perfection of the radio art. 
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He was at the same time very democratic, as the men 
who worked with him in the early days will testify. 
When stations were being erected, Marconi would peel 
off his coat and for hours at a time would work with 
the engineers and laborers on the job. The fine Irish 
wit of his mother was always coming to the surface 
and he was usually the first to see and comment upon 
the humor of a situation. 

Additions to the small chain of Marconi wireless 
telegraph stations were made and just before Easter 
in the year 1898, successful communication was es- 
tablished between South Foreland, England, and 
Wimereaux, France, a community near Boulogne. 
The distance separating the two equipments was 
thirty-two miles. This was the first time that the con- 
tinent of Europe was connected with the British Isles 
by any form of communication aside from the cable. 

The early Marconi system received much criticism 
from a certain group of English engineers who stead- 
fastly claimed that Marconi’s method was only prac- 
tical for comparatively short distances and that only 
a few stations could be used in a certain zone because 
they would interfere with each other. This was be- 
fore Marconi had placed in use any tuning equipment 
and it must be admitted that the eriticisms of these 
engineers had foundation in fact. Marconi, however, 
was undismayed at the criticism for he knew very 
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well that it was justified, and furthermore, he had a 
well-formed idea of how he was going to overcome 
this weakness. He had never once forgotten the fun- 
damental principles of electric waves as taught and 
demonstrated to him by Professor Righi. 

As early as 1897, Marconi began experimenting on 
what he was pleased to call ‘‘syntonice wireless teleg- 
raphy.’’ The purpose of these experiments was to 
provide wireless receivers with a means of tuning so 
that they couid be adjusted to receive only a wave of 
a definite length. This would allow practically any 
number of stations to operate in a given area without 
interfering with each other. Marconi worked on this 
system for two years and many of his eritics still 
maintained that he was off on a scientific goose-chase. 
These men were dumbfounded in 1899 when Marconi 
successfully and simultaneously received two different 
messages of two different wavelengths on one aerial. 
The experiment that brought this result abot was no 
accident. It was the result of cold, scientific reason- 
ing of a highly creative order. This was the second 
master stroke that brought the Marconi apparatus 
nearer the goal of perfection. 

The success of this wireless telegraph system over 
appreciable distances gave Marconi still greater faith 
and he began to feel that there was practically no 
limit to the distance that might be covered. Through 
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his efforts a powerful radio transmitter was placed at 
Lizard in Cornwall, a distance of two hundred miles 
from the station on the Isle of Wight. This distance 
was six times greater than the long distance record 
held at the time. The gap was easily bridged and 
those engineers who had been incredulous began to 
recognize Marconi as a true genius. They even specu- 
lated on the possibility of covering still greater dis- 
tances. Marconi, not only speculated but went 
straight ahead and placed in operation more power- 
ful transmitters and more sensitive receivers. 

A powerful equipment was placed at Poldhu on the 
Cornish Coast. After Marconi had personally super- 
vised the tuning up of this station to make sure that 
it was releasing every possible ounce of energy into 
the ether of space, he packed up some of his most 
sensitive receiving equipment together with a number 
of man-carrying kites and small balloons, and on Nov. 
27th, 1901, set sail for America, arriving at St. Johns, 
Newfoundland. Here he set up another station, the 
aerial being held aloft by the huge kites and tiny bal- 
loons. Marconi worked patiently for days tuning and 
adjusting his equipment in an effort to pick up the 
test signal ‘‘S’’ sent by the station at Poldhu, sev- 
eral thousand miles distant. If there is anything that 
demonstrates the faith of this man in his invention it 
was this experiment. Here he was with his receiving 
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equipment separated by a distance of nearly two 
thousand miles from the sending station and firm in 
his belief that his apparatus would be able to pick 
up their signals from the other side of the Atlantic. 
His vigilance was rewarded on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 11th, 1901. The wheezy dots that went to make 
up the letter S were received and the reception of 
them continued until Saturday, December 14th, when 
Marconi sent the following cable to his colleagues at 
Poldhu: 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
Saturday, Dec. 14, 1901. 
Signals are being received. Weather makes 
continuous test very difficult. One balloon 
carried away yesterday. 
Marconi. 
This announcement stirred the world and Marconi 
was the man of the hour in the art of communication 
at least. The great stretches of the Atlantic had been 
conquered without the use of a metallic connecting 
medium. The cable companies began to feel a trifle 
anxious over the successful outcome of this experi- 
ment and the Anglo-American Telegraph Company, a 
British concern, which had received a monopoly on 
communication between the British Isles and New- 
foundland, lodged a strenuous complaint with the 
British Marconi Company of which Marconi himself 
was a heavy stockholder and which had been founded 
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a number of years previous to exploit his achieve- 
ments. The following year the dispute was settled 
and permanent stations were placed at Poidhu, Corn- 
wall, Cape Cod, Mass., and Cape Breton, Newfound- 
land. Trans-Atlantic communication without wires 
was for the first time a daily occurrence. 

During 1902, the Italian government made another 
effort to interest Marconi in the communication affairs 
of his native land. The warship Carlo-Alberto was 
provided with Marconi apparatus which was installed 
under the personal supervision of the inventor. Dur- 
ing the trip Marconi succeeded in listening to Poldhu 
at Kronstadt, Russia, a distance of fifteen hundred 
miles. Proceeding to the Mediterranean Sea it was 
found that this station could be received from prac- 
tically any place in this vast expanse of water. The 
Italian Minister of Marine was so pleased with the 
outcome of the experiments that he placed the war- 
ship entirely at Marconi’s service. Later messages 
were received at Sidney Harbour, Sidney Bay and 
Nova Scotia. 

In an effort to establish dependable commercial 
wireless communication between England and Amer- 
ica, the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of 
America, a new American venture, in which Marconi 
had a heavy interest, established in 1903 at Wellsfleet, 
Cape Cod, a very powerful transmitter. Roosevelt, 
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then president, was inspired to send the following 
message to the King of England: 

‘‘To His Majesty, 

King Edward VII, 

London. 

In taking advantage of the wonderful 
triumph of scientific research and ingenuity 
which has been achieved in perfecting the 
system of wireless telegraphy, I express on 
behalf of the American people the most cor- 
dial greetings and good wishes to you and 
the people of the British Isles.’’ 

It must be admitted that Marconi never lacked 
funds necessary to carry on his experiments. He was 
more fortunate than many of the inventors who have 
given great things to the world only through per- 
sonal sacrifice. However, all the money that Marconi 
spent would have availed him nothing had he not been 
equipped with inventive talent. Then, too, he never 
failed to take advantage of a new suggestion for an 
experiment which might prove practical. 

The marine interests were of course greatly inter- 
ested in wireless development for it held out a means 
of communication with ships at sea. It was especially 
regarded as a great boon to the safety of sea travel. 
In 1902 the Philadelphia was equipped with Marconi 
apparatus and the marine use of this new instrument 
grew rapidly after this installation. In 1904 the first 
sea news service was established on the Cunard liner 
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Campana. The passengers were daily provided with 
bulletins which gave them the gist of the world’s 
news. 

In 1905 Marconi had no less than three hundred 
patents standing as a monument to his hard work and 
genius. In the face of even this great accomplishment 
it can hardly be said that Marconi was received with 
open arms by most of his fellow scientists in America. 
He was referred to as a ‘‘foreigner’’ and his name 
was seldom mentioned without having the ‘‘Signor”’ 
emphasized. It was held that Marconi was not en- 
titled to the credit he was receiving because of the 
work of the many other experimenters such as Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Captain Jackson, R. N., F. R. S., 
Popoff, Muirhead, Hozier-Brown. It is true that these 
men did make certain contributions to radio, but they 
had neither the foresight nor the daring of Marconi. 
They had not commercialized the art and therefore 
made few contributions to wireless telegraphy as we 
know it today. 

In Germany, Marconi, came to be looked upon as a 
very dangerous Englishman, for he was providing the 
English war machine with an instrumentality that was 
not available to Germany. In an effort to stir up 
Washington the German minister wrote: ‘‘The efforts 
of the English Marconi Company to secure for its 
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system of wireless telegraphy a world monopoly be- 
comes apparent.’’ 

Slaby, a German scientist, visited Marconi and re- 
mained in England as his official guest for several 
weeks. Marconi, always courteous and kindly toward 
his brother inventor, accorded him every convenience 
that he might thoroughly investigate the system as 
used in England at the time. Marconi made personal 
tours to the big stations with Slaby and took the great- 
est pains to point out the features of the different 
transmitters and receivers. Slaby took advantage of 
this kindness and made a very elaborate set of notes 
which enabled him, upon his return to Germany, to 
make arrangements with the German General Electric 
Company, for the experimental manufacture of radio 
telegraph equipment. Slaby’s efforts failed miserably 
for the company could not meet the specifications of 
even the North German Lloyd whose contracts were 
filled by the Marconi interests. 

Marconi is not only a great inventor, he has great 
business acumen, and as a result he has amassed a 
fortune and at the present time his business interests 
occupy most of his attention. However he has no bus- 
iness affiliations in America, for the interests of the 
Marconi Company, in which he was a leading spirit, 
were absorbed a few years ago by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 
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Marconi is conducting very few experiments these 
days. Practically nothing outside of the work that 
he is doing on his new directive means of communica- 
tion with which he has been able to project waves in 
straight lines between two points, a feat heretofore im- 
possible over great distances. Marconi lectured in this 
country on this subject in 1922 before a combined 
meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and the Institute of Radio Engineers. 

A few years ago Marconi was the victim of an auto- 
mobile accident in which he lost the sight of one of 
his eyes. Being of a sensitive nature he refused to 
make public appearances for a long time. 

Many honors from governments, kings and scientific 
societies have been conferred upon Marconi in appre- 
ciation of his accomplishments. A general realization 
of the importance of his work began to take form as 
early as 1902, when he received the Freedom of the 
City of Rome, a privilege that has been extended to 
few men. In 1904 he was made a Senator of Italy, 
and to this day he is often referred to as Senator 
Marconi. However, Marconi’s political affiliations 
and activities were always subordinated to his purely 
scientific interests and consequently he does not hold 
a position of any great importance in the political his- 
tory of his mother country. 

During 1905, at a time when he was probably at the 
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height of his career and when the world was greatly 
excited over his inventions, he was created Chevalier 
of the Civil Order of Savoy. He was also decorated 
by the Czar with the Order of St. Anne. The King 
of Italy later honored him with Commander of the 
Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus and bestowed 
upon him the Grand Cross of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy. The Spanish sovereign also recognized him 
and gave to him the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Alphonso the Twelfth. 

Marconi holds honorary membership in practically 
all of the great scientific societies of the world whose 
activities are related to physics. He holds the Albert 
Medal of the Royal Society of Arts, and in 1909 re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for physics, probably the most 
coveted of all the awards for scientific endeavor and 
research. 

Many institutions of learning have given degrees to 
Marconi including the honorary D.Se. of Oxford Uni- 
versity and the LL.D. of the University of Glasgow. 

At no time in Marconi’s career did he neglect the 
pleasures of life. He realized that hard work must 
be mixed with a certain amount of recreation. He is 
an ardent yachtsman, a cyclist, motorist and the thrill 
of the hunt has always appealed to him greatly. 

The inventions of this great genius are so numerous 
and so recent that we have hardly had time to form 
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an estimate of the man himself but it must be agreed 
that he stands out as one of the intellectual giants of 
our age. Whether Marconi worked faster than other 
men or whether he was quicker to take advantage of 
the work of other investigators is immaterial. The 
fact remains that he displayed great ingenuity and in- 
ventive talent in making wireless telegraphy practical. 
The world owes him a great debt. 
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GENIUS IN INDUSTRY 


By WM. L. STIDGER 


HE Civil War storm had broken. 

Black clouds were overhead; the tempest was 
on; and in those ominous days Henry Ford was liv- 
ing his boyhood days in a little country town named 
Greenfield, Michigan. 

July 30th, 1863 was the date of birth which means 
that Henry Ford is still in his intellectual prime; still 
the master-mind, still the genius of industry; still the 
conquering King of gigantic enterprises; and not an 
old man, as some think him to be. 

Indeed, due to the fact that he has always been a 
careful liver; and due to the fact that he has never 
habitually overeaten, and indulged in the luxurious 
living that he could so well afford, and that rich men 
often fall into; Henry Ford is physically, one of the 
fittest men I have ever had personal contact with. 

A broken watch started it all. When he was just a 
boy a neighbor brought him a watch to fix and he 
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liked to tinker with its innards. Mr. Ford was always 
interested in mechanics even as a boy. He fixed the 
watch so well that other neighbors brought theirs and 
he had all of the work that he wished to do, just fixing 
watches. In fact he did this with more enthusiasm 
than he attended to his studies in the Grammar School. 

Two episodes stand out in his early boyhood which 
mark the way the wind was blowing for this boy 
wonder: the first being the watch episode, and the 
second being a trip to Detroit with his father one day, 
when they ran across a great road-engine chugging 
along the highway. This engine that propelled itself 
on wheels frightened his father’s horses. They 
stopped the buggy and Henry begged to be allowed 
to examine that road-engine. His father stopped and 
the man who was running the engine let the boy climb 
up and manipulate the gears, and the lever. This 
was a high moment in young Henry Ford’s life. He 
never forgot that day and he never forgot the feel of 
that lever in his long, slender hands; hands of a 
violinist rather than hands of a mechanic. 

On April 11th, 1888, Henry Ford married Clara J. 
Bryant, of Greenfield, one of the village girls whom 
he had known from childhood, and whom he had sec: 
retely admired; and later whom he had courted like 
any other country boy. Mr. Ford still loves to get in 
an old fashioned sleigh and take Clara Bryant Ford 
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for a ride on a cold winter evening. He is old- 
fashioned enough for that. 

Only this past winter Mr. Ford took his wife up to 
a little Michigan town where one of his old fiddling 
friends lives and they had an old time Round Dance 
until mid-night. Mr. Ford danced with his wife and 
the other women of the party to the music of that old 
time fiddler and when they were through the dance 
they ali bundled into an old time sled, with sleigh 
bells ringing merrily and rode over the snow for two 
hours with the weather at zero. That is the kind of 
play that Henry Ford likes. 

It is a common custom for Mr. Ford to invite a few 
of his old Dearborn neighbors in for a taffy pulling 
party. The Fords do not pay any attention at all to 
so-called social events and one may live in Detroit to 
the end of his days and never see the Ford name men- 
tioned in the Society columns of the Sunday papers. 
They simply do not go in for that particular type of 
pleasure. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Ford care for what is 
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commonly called ‘‘society.’’ They are just old- 
fashioned Americans who love the old friends, and the 
old ways, and the old, simple things of American life. 

Mr. Ford likes to take this same Clara Bryant Ford 
out on the little pond that they have in the Dearborn 
home and skate of an evening.. Mr. Ford told me one 


day that Mrs. Ford was not what you might call a 
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perfect skater; that she had not learned to push her- 
self forward as a good skater ought to know how to 
do; but that he enjoyed skating with her on the pond 
at home. 

There is, in Dearborn an institution that few people 
know anything about which is another illustration of 
the fine Americanism of Henry Ford and that is what 
he calls his ‘‘Smithsonian Institute.’’ Here is a 
Museum of Americanism. 

This, to me, is the most characteristic institution 
that Mr. Ford owns. It is more representative of him 
than any other one thing. 

In this museum you will find everything that he has 
collected has some marked American slant. There 
is nothing European in that museum although there 
must be ten thousand exhibits. He has a hobby for 
old things; old American things. He sends all over 
the world for things; but they must be American 
things. Not that he does not buy some things of the 
past which are not distinctly American. He does. 
But his chief interest lies in saving these historical 
American relies for posterity. 

His purchase of the Wayside Inn at Sudbury, Mass., 
is characteristic of this spirit of Americanism in his 
soul. During the past year he has purchased and 
rehabilitated the Wayside Inn for the simple reason 
that he likes to preserve everything that is distinctly 
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American. He has had the Wayside Inn made over 
so that it is exactly as it was when Longfellow wrote 
‘The Psalm of Life.’’ 

And incidentally it was his boyhood reading of 
““The Psalm of Life’’ that interested Henry Ford in 
the Wayside Inn. He never forgot those beautiful 
lines and he has never ceased to love this great New 
England poet of the common emotions of the every- 
day people of America. 

The same thing that he has done with the Wayside 
Inn he has also done with the home of his own mother 
and father near Dearborn. He has had that old home 
rehabilitated and refurnished so that it is exactly as 
he remembers it when a boy. He sent all over Amer- 
ica to get precisely the same kind of furnishing, the 
same kind of curtains, the same kind of a stove, and 
atmosphere that centered about that beloved home 
when he was a boy. 

Hie even went so far as to have workmen dig up 
around the house to a depth of six feet to unearth 
the old spoons, cooking utensils, and other mementoes 
of his boyhood days and of his beloved parents and 
his old home. To me, this is one of the most pleasing 
things about the great automobile manufacturer; that 
overwhelming desire he has to keep alive the mem- 
ories of the beautiful past. 
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In his little museum at Dearborn, Henry Ford has 
the evolution of dolls, from the types that the Pilgrim 
children played with up to the most modern dolls that 
talk and say mamma when you squeeze them. He has 
the evolution of lamps from the old Hurricane lamps, 
with a candle burning in them, up to the most modern 
electric lights. He has the evolution of melodeons, 
organs, horns, trumpets, and every type of a musical 
instrument. He has the evolution of stoves, from 
foot-warmers to electric stoves. 

He was showing me an old-fashioned foot-warmer in 
this collection; the type they used to use in churches 
in the olden days when churches were not so warm 
as they are now, and, with a twinkle in his eyes, he 
said: ‘‘What we need in churches now are more 
heart-warmers in the pulpits rather than foot-warmers 
in the pews.’’ 

After marrying Clara Bryant, Henry Ford went 
straight on to Detroit to learn the mechanic’s trade. 
He worked at the Edison Electric plant and from 1887 
up to the time he organized the Ford Automobile Com- 
pany he was the chief engineer of the Edison 
Company. 

The Ford Motor Works have grown by leaps and 
bounds each year until it is now the largest automo- 
bile manufacturing company in the world, and is in- 
deed world-wide in its scope. The Ford Company has 
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its plants now in nearly every country on the globe 
and in the new expansion programme, recently an- 
nounced, the plan is to encirele the globe with manu- 
facturing and assemblying plants. Such plants are 
already occupying the great industrial centers of the 
United States, including New York, Boston, Troy, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, with plans for a plant in San Francisco. 
Mr. Ford will build in China, India, and the Far East. 
He already has plants in Copenhagen, Ireland, Eng- 
land. Plans are on foot for plants in Mexico and 
South America. 

In Detroit there are two great plants: the original 
plant at Highland Park, which is the show plant of 
the organization; the plant through which visitors are 
taken; and the River Rouge plant, which is between 
Detroit and Dearborn. 

The Highland Park plant is stupendous in its size 
and terrifying to the visitor on his first visit. The 
great system of efficiency in manufacturing was 
worked out in this plant. ‘Here it was that the first 
great strides of the industry were taken. Here it was 
that the great social plans were born. Here the 
famous assembly line was instituted and developed; 
that assembly line that attracted so much attention at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San 
Francisco during the exposition. This was one of the 
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most unique contributions to manufacturing efficiency. 
This is the famous line where the parts of a Ford car 
are assembled. 

One man puts on the wheels to the body as it runs 
along a track, another man puts on the seat, another 
the battery, another the tires, another the wheel- 
steering gear, another the wind shield, another the 
top, and at the end of the line the last man shoots in 
a gallon of gasoline, jumps in and off goes the car on 
its own power, like a thing of magic. It is one of the 
most fascinating adventures in American industry to 
watch this process; as millions have watched it in the 
last ten years. The Ford Company encourages visi- 
tors to the Highland Park plant and thousands take 
advantage of this free service every week. They are 
taken through the plant by specially trained guides. 

But the great River Rouge plant makes the High- 
land Park plant look like a play-house. It is here, 
close to his Dearborn home, close to his boyhood play- 
place that Mr. Ford is working out his biggest plans. 

Along the winding River Rouge Henry Ford played 
as a boy. He knows every inch of its way. He has 
swum in its deep holes in summer time, hunted 
through the woods that flank its winding way, skated 
on its ice-bound surface in the winter. He has walked 
across the Indian trails that run along the River 
Rouge from earliest boyhood days and now he is build- 
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ing his most stupendous plants within sight of his own 
home and within sight of his birth-place. 

One day when I visited this great plant I saw four 
great piles of raw material which had just been 
dumped from Mr. Ford’s own ships. Recently he has 
dredged the River Rouge and has made it deep enough 
so that his own ships may come up to within a few 
hundred feet of his River Rouge plant. 

It is a striking cycle that he works out in this plant. 
From his own coal fields in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, he hauls his own coal, over his own railroad, in 
his own specially made coal-cars, and in his own ships, 
and dumps his own coal in great piles back of the 
blast furnace at the River Rouge. 

Second: he takes his own cars, and his own ships 
and hauls his own iron ore from his own mines up at 
Iron Mountain, Mich., and he dumps these huge piles 
of iron ore back of the blast furnace at the River 
Rouge. 

Third: he cuts his own timber from his own forests 
up in Michigan; hauls it in his own ships and over 
his own roads, in his own cars and dumps it in great 
stacks back of the blast furnace at the River Rouge. 

I stood on the top of the blast furnace, one winter’s 
day with Edwin Markham, the great American poet, 
and to our back we saw four great piles of raw ma- 
terial: iron ore, limestone, coal, and lumber. 
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Turning around we could see, about a half a mile 
away finished tractors running out of the factory on 
their own wheels amd under their own power. From 
where we stood we could see the miracle under our 
very eyes. 

They dumped that raw material into the blast fur- 
nace. It was melted into flowing metal by direct pro- 
cess. That flowing metal was run in streams into the 
foundry which was just below us and in front of us. 
There it was moulded into engines. These, in turn 
were shot into the tractor factory and within forty- 
eight hours those four piles of raw material were con- 
verted into tractors by the thousands. 

“‘Talk about the miracle of the loaves and fishes,’’ 
said Mr. Markham, the poet, ‘‘this is more of a miracle 
than that. This is the great industrial miracle of all 
time going on before our very eyes this day as we look 
down upon it.’’ 

To give my readers some idea of the comparative 
size of the new River Rouge plant with the original 
Highland Park plant, which most visitors see when 
they come to Detroit, I will say that there is one great 
electric dynamo in the River Rouge plant which will 
generate more power than all of the Highland Park 
plant put together, and, there are to be eight or ten 
of these dynamos in the River Rouge plant when it is 
completed. 
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Mr. Ford has been a leader, not only in industrial 
efficiency, but he has also been a leader in industrial 
justice. 

It was he who startled the world, first of all, by an- 
nouncing a Profit-Sharing Plan in 1914 which meant 
a distribution of from ten to thirty million dollars 
annually among his employees, whom he ealls his 
“‘pardners’’ and will have none other term applied 
to them. Mr. Ford is a great Democratic industrial 
brother at heart. He has lead the world in industrial 
justice. 

‘‘People before profits’’ is the motto of his organi- 
zation. He has never announced himself in favor of 
‘“Industrial Democracy’’ but he is not far from this 
social millenium when he looks upon his workers as 
his ‘‘pardners’’ and when he insists upon their re- 
ceiving a fair share of the incomesof the company. 

His industrial bank system is another expression of 
industrial justice which has interested the industrial 
world. He allows his employees to deposit a certain 
percentage of their wages on every pay day in a bank. 
They are given certificates of deposit. They have 
always received at least ten percent on their deposits 
and sometimes as high as fifteen. 

His minimum wage scale of five dollars a day when 
it was announced was considered revolutionary but 
to-day many of the great industrial plants have fol- 
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lowed his leadership. Nobody doubts that Henry . 
Ford has lifted the standards of living 90 percent 
since he entered the industrial world with his humane 
ideas about a fair and a living wage. The rest of the 
world has had to follow. 

A good illustration of this is his recent purchase of 
a glass plant in Pittsburgh. 

Immediately upon purchasing this plant he an- 
nounced that Ford wages would go into operation at 
once. There was consternation in industrial circles 
in the Pittsburgh area, especially in the glass manu- 
facturing end of it. This meant a sudden leap upward 
of ninety percent in the wage scale over what was 
being paid at that time. It took the glass industry in 
the Pittsburgh area a long time to adjust itself to 
this living wage scale. 

Mr. Ford said to me at that time: ‘‘I am merely 
putting the regular Ford wages into operation. I 
have no intention of doing anything revolutionary. 
I am not trying to create a sensation.’’ 

‘‘Start where you stand!’’ is one of Mr. Ford’s 
famous sentences. 

He was talking to an ex-convict when he said it. 
The convict had come to him for work and was speak- 
ing of his past, and of how he wanted to make good. 
Mr. Ford was not interested in his past. He was only 
interested in the man’s future and he said: ‘‘I don’t 
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eare about your past. I don’t even care about your 
criminal record. Start where you stand!”’ 

That is the spirit of the Ford industry. 

There is a place for two thousand tuberculars, with 
well lighted, well ventilated rooms and a special menu. 
There is a place for the blind and they receive as much 
wages as a man who can see. There is a place for men 
who have lost their arms, their legs, and their hands. 
There is a place for the widow woman who has to stay 
at home and care for her children. Work is carried 
to her home so that she can work there and not have 
to go to the factories. 

There is a place for the halt, the maimed, the blind, 
the ex-convict, the sick, and the widow. 

I have said, and I say again, that Mr. Ford is doing 
more to carry Christian principles into industry than 
any other large industrial executive in America. He 
is doing all that the Church Federation in the social 
ereed of the churches asks for except industrial de- 
mocracy and he is going a long way in that direction. 

‘A chance but no charity,’’ is another one of his 
mottoes which is deeply Christian and which is greatly 
misunderstood. He does not give much money as an 
outright gift; but he believes in giving every man a 
chance to work out his own salvation. 

‘“What are you going to do with your money, Mr. 
Ford?’’ I asked him, at the suggestion of the late Mr. 
Siddal of the American Magazine. 
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‘‘T care nothing for money as such. It is merely 
the driving shaft of our industry. I want to build 
more factories so that more and more people can get 
a chance to work for a living wage and work out their 
own salvation. That’s what I am going to do with my 
money. I am going to put it back into the industry 
in order to give more people a chance for independ- 
ence and hope.”’ 

Mr. Ford is a professed Christian. He likes to hear 
asermon. He says: ‘‘I like to hear anybody preach. 
It always helps me. I need it.’’ 

He believes in the Bible. He has one in every room 
in his home. He reads it. He once took a pledge with 
President Wilscn to read the Bible every day and I 
believe that he still does it. 

He believes that the Bible ought to be put back into 
the public schools and that it ought to be read there 
every day. He says: ‘‘ All of the sense of justice and 
right that I have, I got out of the Bible, as it was 
being read in the schools when I was a boy.’’ 

ie believes in the church and all that the church 
stands for. He believes in God and Christ, and says 
that the Sermon on the Mount is the covenant of his 
business. 

He said to me one day: ‘‘Take the Sermon on the 
Mount and you can set it down in industry any place 
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and it will work. ma don’t have to lead ee wut: 1 
will work at once.’ 

Mr. Ford is a member of the Episcopal Church 
although he does not attend regularly. He is a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Lodge and his name is enrolled and 
his dues kept paid in the Palestine Lodge, in Detroit, 
which is the largest Masonic Lodge in the world. | 

One day when I had taken Mr. Edwin Markham to 
see Mr. Ford and we had spent the day with the great 
industrial leader Mr. Ford sent for Markham’s poems 
and the poet read all afternoon as Mr. Ford listened 
with a great deal of genuine interest. He knew Mr. 
Markham’s poems and he knew where to find them. 
Those who think that Mr. Ford is illiterate or that he 
does not read are simply mistaken; that is all. 

He reads constantly and he has, in addition to his 
library, his own favorite little reading table whereon 
he keeps books that he is in the process of reading; 
and not a day goes by that he does not read something. 

Emerson is his favorite writer and you cannot talk 
with him very long that you do not hear talk of Emer- 
son; and that you do not hear the ring of that valiant 
soul re-echoed in the spirit of Mr. Ford. 

*‘Trust thyself! Every heart vibrates to that iron 
string,’’ is one of his favorite Emerson quotations. 

Like Lincoln, he is a man of few books; and those 
good ones. 
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After we had spent the day visiting with Mr. Ford 
and were driving away from the Dearborn office I 
said to Mr. Markham: ‘‘Well, Mr. Markham, now 
that you have studied Mr. Ford at close range what 
do you think of him ?’’ 

‘‘He is the nearest like Lincoln of any man that we 
now have in American public life.’’ 

Mr. Ford loves his home and his son Edsel, and his 
grandchildren more than anything on earth. He 
seldom spends an evening away from his home. 
Although the richest man on earth and the richest 
man who ever was on earth he has never had any of 
the scandals of the average rich to spot his white ree- 
ord of personal deceney and purity. Possibly once a 
week he is away from his Dearborn home in the eve- 
ning. He seldom attends the theatre and his chief 
recreation is that of having his neighbors in for an 
evening’s play. 

He enjoys the radio and has built himself one of 
the best in America. He also has a great sending sta- 
tion, and only recently he himself was heard in Eng- 
land when he talked over his own radio. 

Mr. Ford walks regularly for exercise and seems 
to be immune to the ordinary ills of mankind. In 
bitterly cold weather, when I was bundled up to the 
hilt with overshoes, heavy coat, and hat Mr. Ford 
walked from his office to the little Round Table Lunch 
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Room across from the Dearborn office without hat, 
overcoat or overshoes. He steps lightly and has a 
stride like a panther when he comes into a room. He 
glides rather than walks. He has a twinkle in his 
eyes most of the time but when he is thinking about 
some problem or when he is worried his face sets in 
an inscrutable mask; like the face of a gambler. 
Then his face is unlighted. But generally it is ani- 
mated and lighted. He is good to look at when his 
eyes twinkle. 

He loves wild things and has built all over his farm 
bird houses. He watches the birds come back each 
Spring and knows birds as well as his old friend John 
Burroughs used to know them. One Spring he told 
me from time to time what birds had come back from 
the south. He has hundreds of deer on his own place. 

He walks a lot and keeps in the best of health, as 
he claims, because he does not overload his stomach. 

One of his rich friends was recently chiding him 
about being so slim. That rich friend said: ‘‘What’s 
the matter, Mr. Ford, are you too stingy to eat enough 
to keep you fat?’’ 

Mr. Ford said: ‘‘I have a big hospital in Detroit. 
I never go there except to see the doctors carve up 
fat, over-fed fellows like you.”’ 

Mr. Ford says of the Peace Ship: ‘‘ At least I tried 
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to do something to bring about Peace and some of you 
clergymen didn’t even try.’’ 

‘‘T look forward to the future with hope and opti- 
mism and confidence. I am an optimist at heart. I 
believe ‘that to-day is better than yesterday,’ as some 
writer has said, ‘and that to-morrow will be better 
than to-day.’ ”’ 

That about sums up Mr. Ford’s spirit. He is an 
optimist but a sane and a practical one. 

Politically Mr. Ford has always been a power in 
Michigan. The famous Newbury race was made at the 
solicitation of President Wilson, or Mr. Ford would 
never have consented to run. That case has gone 
down in history and Mr. Newbury’s repudiation has 
vindicated Mr. Ford in every way. 

The three presidents who have influenced American 
life in recent years—Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson and President Calvin Coolidge—have been 
glad of Mr. Ford’s friendship and advice. Roosevelt 
sought Ford out when he came to Detroit. At that 
time he said to a few friends in the Detroit Athletic 
Club: ‘‘A formidable candidate for the Presidency 
in 1924 will be your fellow-townsman Henry Ford.”’ 
Mr. Ford refused to see ex-President Roosevelt at that 
time because he did not want to go to the Detroit 
Athletic Club. He said that he would be glad to see 
him at his own home or at the plant. It is too bad 
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that these two great men did not meet. President 
Harding welcomed Mr. Ford at the White House 
several times, and already he has been a welcome vis- 
itor at the White House during President Coolidge’s 
short time in the office. 

Mr. Ford, when he withdrew his name from use as 
a possible candidate for the Presidency and said that 
he was in favor of Coolidge if he would enforce the 
Prohibition Laws, gave the President a great lift. 
That cleared away one serious obstacle from his pos- 
sible re-election. I had the honor to get from Mr. 
Ford the interview in which he made this announce- 
ment that if Coolidge would enforce the Prohibition 
Law he would be for him and would withdraw his 
own name from consideration. 

The truth of the matter is that Mr. Ford never ser- 
iously considered the Presidency. Mrs. Ford was 
always opposed to the idea and Mr. Ford is greatly 
influenced by his wife’s desires. Anybody who knows 
him knows that. 

From the very beginning I believed him when he 
said that he would not step across the street—and one 
time when he said that he would not step from a bare 
place on his office floor to the rug two feet away—to 
be the King of England or the President of the United 
States. 
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He was grateful to me for believing him when he 
said that he did not want to be a candidate for the 
Presidency. Most reporters and writers thought that 
he was merely bluffing; that he was playing politics. 
I believed him when he said that he would not be a 
candidate and so stated in my book on Mr. Ford; a 
statement that stands as a record of what I say; for 
the book was published long before Mr. Ford withdrew 
his name definitely. 

However, in spite of the fact that he withdrew his 
name I believe that he could have been elected by a 
large majority if either party had selected him as a 
candidate; and more than that, I believe that he 
would make a strong President of the United States; 
a Lincoln type of a President in that he would not 
work by traditions nor by rote and rule; but that he 
would do the common-sense things in a horse-sense 
way. That is the way he has run everything that he 
has touched with the genius of his mind and hand. 

I want to say one further word; now that the Tea- 
pot Dome scandal has touched all parties; and that 
is, that it is not an entire impossibility; that one of 
the two parties may be compelled to take Mr. Ford 
for its candidate in order to have a sure thing at the 
elections. 

Mr. Ford does not care. He would not sanction my 
saying what I have about him politically. He has 
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such a position of influence and power that he is, per- 
haps more powerful as a private citizen than he would 
be as president. Already Auther Brisbane suggests 
that Mr. Ford be selected as one of Mr. Coolidge’s ad- 
visers. Ina flurry of lists of five of the greatest men 
in America to-day several have selected Mr. Ford in 
that list. A great Swedish scientist names him as our 
greatest American, and Dr. Leroy Burton, President 
of Michigan University, names him as one of the five 
greatest men of this age. 

The Ford Hospital is, perhaps the finest expression 
of Mr. Ford’s. best self; his idealism. The New Re- 
public calls Mr. Ford a ‘‘Hard-boiled Idealist’’; and 
I think that I know what that paper means. It means 
that he is an idealist but that he knows what he is 
doing. He is not a silly sentimentalist; but in his 
idealism he insists upon getting results; just as he 
does in his business ventures. 

The Ford Hospital was started as a public subscrip- 
tion enterprise. Mr. Ford made a generous sub- 
scription toward it. Those who were building it got. 
up against it financially and came to him again. Then 
Mr. Ford said: ‘‘1I’ll take the whole thing over. I'll 
pay off those who have already subscribed. I’ll build 
the hospital myself.’’ 

To date he has put about twelve million dollars in 
this great hospital; perhaps the best equipped hos- 
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pital on earth at the present time. He is now, as this 
sketch is written, adding to this already generous ven- 
ture, another million and a half dollars for a nurse’s 
home for the hospital. 

The hospital is what is called a ‘‘closed hospital,’’ 
which means that doctors not on the regular staff are 
not permitted to operate in the hospital. He has a 
large staff of highly paid experts and they do all of 
the work, but in co-operation with the family physi- 
cian and giving him access to all records and facts. 

Mr. Ford says that he built the hospital for the 
common, every-day middle-class American. He says 
that the very rich can buy the best hospital service be- 
cause they have money; and that the very poor are 
well cared for in the average American city by 
charity; but that the middle-class man, the small 
home-owner, the clerk, the small business man, the 
professional man who has not become rich, is hard 
pressed. It takes the savings of a life time for him if 
he has to go through an operation. It is for the 
middle group that Mr. Ford has built the hospital 
and the service in that hospital is given at cost. Even 
now, in the early stages of its development I have 
the authority of hundreds of friends who have gone 
there; and the authority of no less a personage than 
James Oliver Curwood, for the statement that the 
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costs of this hospital treatment are at least half what 
he has experienced elsewhere. 

The Henry Ford Hospital is, as I have said, the 
flower of Mr. Ford’s practical kind of religion. 

It is his way of giving a man a chance but not 
charity. He says that a sick man has no chance. A 
well man can take care of himself. Even convales- 
cents in this hospital, if they are poor and are worry- 
ing about money are given a chance to work during 
convalescence. The Ford Company sends nuts and 
bolts to the hospital, give the patient a black rubber 
cloth to go over his bed and let him sort and fit nuts 
and bolts while he gets well. The patients are paid 
five dollars a day for this service and they have con- 
tented minds while they are getting well because they 
are self-supporting. 

Mr. Ford’s religion and philanthropy are sane and 
lead to a self-respecting recipient. The Ford Hospital 
is a working out of his finest ideas and ideals. It 
sums up the man and no person has a right to judge 
Mr. Ford without taking the Ford Hospital into the 
considerations that form such judgment. 

Mr. Ford’s past has been full of romance, adven- 
ture and achievement; his present is brimming over 
with it. No man is more written about, as the clip- 
ping bureaus prove; and no man on earth is more in- 

teresting to humanity. His little office at Dearborn 
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is the mecca of the great men of the earth. His guest 
book reads like a roster of the great of the earth. 
Great authors, dramatists, Kings, Bishops, financial 
leaders, industrial giants, poets, and statesmen make 
a beaten footpath to his door. 

His future, if he lives for ten years longer; as I 
believe he will; and beyond that; will be even more 
filled with romance and achievement than his past. 
His plans for a world-industry are ripe and are 
already in process of fulfillment. He already controls 
his own iron mines, coal mines, forests, his own water- 
power, his own clay beds for aluminum, his own slate 
mines, his own glass factories, his own cloth mills; 
and is entirely independent of others for both raw ma- 
terials and parts. He is experimenting on his own 
rubber for tires. He is planning to belt the earth with 
Ford factories just as he has already belted the earth 
with his cars. 
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By HARRY A. STEWART 


N 1901, when Sir Thomas Lipton’s ‘‘ Shamrock II’’ 
I was defeated for the ‘‘America’’ cup by the 
**Columbia,’’ off Sandy Hook, the racing yachts were 
followed over the course by a small tug. It went 
almost unnoticed in the crowd of vessels, yet a close 
observer might have seen that it was different from 
most of the tugs of those days. Two stubby masts 
had been erected fore and aft, and between them 
swung a network of copper wires. 

In the cabin, over a table covered with queer in- 
struments, hung a slender, anxious young man with 
pallid, sunken cheeks. As he made adjustments here 
and there in the apparatus he swayed with weakness. 
But when, under his manipulation, the strange instru- 
ments occasionally spat forth crackles of electric 
flame, his face lighted up for a moment. 

- As the racers jockeyed for position on the starting 
line, an expert telegraph operator took his place at 
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the table and put his own hand on the key. The cap- 
tain of the tug, from his vantage point in the wheel- 
house, called down to him the varying progress of 
the race. Again the sparks flashed from the in- 
struments. 

The young man who hovered over the apparatus 
was Lee DeForest. He had invented a wireless trans- 
mitting and receiving set that worked—part of the 
time—in his two-dollars-a-week room in Chicago. For 
two years he had spent all of his spare time—and 
most of his salary of eight dollars a week—experi- 
menting with it. He had almost starved to save 
money to buy materials for working out his idea. 
And he felt sure that he had perfected a reliable wire- 
less telegraph instrument. 

It occurred to him that if he could report the inter- 
national yacht races by wireless the publicity would 
help him interest capital in his invention. So he bor- 
rowed money and hurried to New York. There he 
found that Marconi had had the same idea, and had 
it first. The Associated Press, the great news-dis- 
seminating agency, had arranged with Marconi to 
report the races from a tug equipped with his appar- 
atus. De Forest ran across the manager of another 
news-gathering syndicate and promptly proposed to 
report the yacht races by ‘‘wireless’’ for him. The 
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offer was snapped up and a tug placed at De Forest’s 
disposal. ) 

‘‘T worked harder then than I ever did in my life 
before or since,’’ De Forest told me. ‘‘First, I got 
hold of a little shop over in Jersey City, where my 
assistant and I assembled the set. Then we took it 
down and installed it on the tug. But when we tested 
it it wouldn’t work! We took it back to the shop, 
labored over it far into the night, carried it to the tug 
next morning—and again the test failed. 

‘‘This performance went on day after day. Con- 
tinually new defects appeared. The time for prepara- 
tion was so short that if McKinley’s assassination had 
not delayed the races for several weeks we never could 
have got ready in time. But we finally assembled our 
apparatus, and the receiving set was installed in the 
ship news reporting station at Sandy Hook, where 
arrangements were made to relay the news to New 
York by wire as fast as we sent it in. 

** At that critical moment I became ill. I had some 
sort of fever that looked very much like typhoid, and 
the doctors said I would have to go to the hospital and 
stay there if I wanted to get well. I went to the 
hospital—but I couldn’t stay.. It seemed to me that 
my whole destiny depended on my success in report- 
ing the yacht races. For years I had worked hard 
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for this chance. I couldn’t stay in bed, now that the 
chance had come. So I went back to the tug.’’ 

In those days there was no such thing as ‘‘tuning”’ 
apparatus. The only two transmitters in America 
were those operated by De Forest and Marconi. They 
didn’t know that the transmitters, working at the 
same time, would ‘‘jam’’ each other. 

At the start of the first race the transmitter used by 
De Forest, a complicated affair, succumbed to the 
damp, salt air and broke down permanently. He sub- 
stituted a crude spark coil. But when his operator 
tried to send the racing news, Marconi’s man, on the 
other tug, was working at the same time, and all that 
the receiving station got was a confused jumble of 
signals impossible to interpret. Nothing much got 
through. 

When the race was over the tug swung up to the 
pier at Sandy Hook, De Forest leaped over the bul- 
warks and ran to the receiving station. 

‘Did you get it all right?’’ he cried. 

The syndicate manager shook his head. ‘‘Nothing 
at all came through,’’ he said. 

De Forest stared at him for a moment, and then 
collapsed. The shock of disappointment, in his weak- 
ened state, almost knocked him out. But after a rest 
of three weeks he began to recover. 


| 
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As his strength returned there came back with it 
the old determination to make a wireless set that 
would work. He got out of bed and went back to the 
shop. And there he continued the experiments which 
were destined to result in one of the most important 
inventions of the past fifty years. 

That incident is typical of the life of Lee De Forest, 
the inventor of the wonderful ‘‘audion’’ vacuum tube 
which has made radio, as it is today, possible. Talk- 
ing with him in his big studio-laboratory in New York, 
it was hard for me to realize that only a few years 
ago he was engaged in a never-ceasing struggle and 
meeting only with defeat. During the early part of 
his career, under the handicaps of poverty and un- 
belief, he worked out his ideas to a successful con- 
clusion, using each failure as a stepping stone. Later, 
when he had perfected his invention, he had to fight 
just as hard to make people believe in it. 

Now, twenty-three years after he started the experi- 
ments that led to the discovery of the audion vacuum 
tube, most of the radio receiving sets in the United 
States—and the number of them is estimated at more 
than three million—are operated with these tubes. 
They have made broadcasting possible. 

Every radio fan knows what a vital part of his set 
the vacuum tube is. But not everyone knows that 
these tubes are used in dozens of other ways. By 
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means of them sound can be amplified, or magnified. 
A whisper can be changed to a roar. 

Transcontinental wire telephony was made possible 
by means of this tube. With the aid of the induction 
coil invented by Professor Michael Pupin, of Colum- 
bia, the human voice would carry by telephone for 
several hundred miles, but not the three thousand 
miles from New York to San Francisco! It was only 
by using the DeForest amplifiers that the first coast- 
to-coast telephone conversation was held, in January, 
1915. 

By means of these tubes President Harding’s voice 
was magnified more than a million times when he 
made his inaugural address to an audience of a hun- 
dred thousand persons; yet he did not have to speak 
above an ordinary tone. 

The tubes aid hearing by the deaf, they amplify 
the sound of the heart for surgeons, and when used 
with the radio compass, they help ships to find their 
way through the fog. By means of the tubes a ship 
ean follow a charged wire down a winding channel 
which has no buoys or markers. In addition to all 
these things, the tubes will generate power. 

De Forest was born in 1873, in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
where his father was a Congregational minister. Like 
most ministers, he had no income except his small 
salary. When De Forest was six years old the family 
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moved to Muscatine, Iowa; where he first went to 
school. In the early eighties his father was sent to 
Talladega, Alabama, to take charge of a mission school 
for educating the negroes. 

He had always hoped that his son would follow 
him in the ministry, but De Forest wanted to be a 
mechanical engineer. Up to this time he had given 
no indication of being an electrical genius; but he 
began to show indications of his enormous capability 
for study. Night after night his father had to drag 
the boy from his books and send him to bed. 

In 1891, when he was eighteen years old, he made 
up his mind to go to a preparatory school to fit him- 
self for the school of mechanical engineering at Yale. 
His father had no funds with which to finance his 
education, so the boy had to earn his own way. He 
did this by working as a book agent. 

In the fall of 1893 he entered Yale for the three- 
year course in mechanical engineering, was graduated 
in 1896, and stayed three years more for post-graduate 
work, leaving Yale in 1899 with the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. During all that time he had paid his 
way by mowing lawns, waiting on tables, and taking 
care of furnaces. One summer he worked as a waiter 
in a hotel on Block Island. 

His father died in 1896, leaving an estate barely 
sufficient for the needs of his mother; and after De 
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Forest’s graduation, in 1899, he went to Chicago and 
got a job testing and assembling dynamos for the 
Western Electric Company, at eight dollars a week. 

It is hard now to realize that less than twenty-five 
years ago radio was just beginning. Marconi had 
succeeded in receiving wireless signals with only fair 
reliability by using his ‘‘coherer.’’ This was a tube 
full of silver filings. When a wireless wave struck it, 
the filings were attracted to one another and clung 
closer together, and a current of electricity could be 
passed through them. 

While he was at Yale, De Forest had become inter- 
ested in wireless and believed that he would work out 
a better detector than the one Marconi then had. In 
Chicago he paid two dollars a week for a room, which 
he shared with two other men; his meals cost only 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents each, and the little 
he could save out of his eight-dollar salary went on 
materials for experimenting. He spent his evenings 
in his room under the gaslight, filing, tapping, and 
testing his detector. 

Late one night, in the fall of 1900, he had put his 
table directly under the gaslight so that he could see 
better. The gas jet was fitted with a Welsbach mantle 
‘burner. Over in a closet, eight feet from the table, 
he had a spark coil. By pulling a string he could 
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turn the coil on and off. The coil generated waves, 
for which he listened in his detector on the table. 

He was bothered, however, by periodical dimmings 
of the gaslight. And after a while he noticed that 
whenever the spark coil was working the gaslight 
grew dim. This interested him so much that he 
temporarily abandoned his experiment in order to 
observe the curious behavior of the gaslight. Again 
and again he pulled the string attached to the coil; 
and every time the spark coil buzzed, the light grew 
dim! When the coil stopped, the light blazed up 
again. 

For several days, during every minute of his spare 
time, he studied the phenomenon of the gaslight 
which responded to radio waves, trying to discover 
why it dimmed and brightened. Then he stumbled on 
a disheartening fact: When the closet door was closed 
the light no longer responded. Experimenting fur- 
ther he found that the gas flame was responding to 
the sownd of the coil, and not to its electrical waves. 

Philosophically, De Forest swallowed his disap- 
pointment, and went back to his original experiment- 
ing. For the time being, he tried to drop the idea in 
regard to the gas light, but it stuck in his mind. 
While he worked on his detector, it recurred to him 
again and again. He had a ‘‘hunch”’ that heated gas 
might offer a better solution of the problem of wireless 
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detection than anything else. His hunch was right, 
but it was not until five years later that he was able to 
get together the few dollars necessary for him to work 
out his idea. The vacuum tube was the result. 

During the Chicago period the most money that 
De Forest earned was ten dollars a week. In off hours 
he worked as an assistant in the laboratory of the 
Armour Institute. For this he received no pay, but 
he was allowed the use of the laboratory. This was 
some help to him, but not much. He was doing 
pioneer work, and the laboratories of those days con- 
tained little that could help him. Some idea of his 
struggles at this time is found in a letter he wrote 
to a friend. 

“It’s a great life I’m leading now,’’ he wrote. 
“Here, one does not lose caste by leaving off his cuffs, 
by wearing a collar for a week, or a shirt even longer. 
If you go unshaved, you simply pass for a ‘single 
taxer’ and are given free range at the lunch counter. 
My pants are getting thinner every day, and my coat 
is perfumed with fried potatoes of the Comet lunch- 
room. Sometimes I have ten cents in hand, sometimes 
twice that sum.’’ 

In 1901, when he thought he had his apparatus 
fairly well perfected, came the international yacht 
races, bringing—as it then seemed—the failure of all 
his hopes. But the experience was of some help to 
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him, and a former classmate invested a thousand dol- 
lars, for which he received one third of the stock of the 
newly incorporated De Forest Wireless Telegraph 
Company. A few years ago, when DeForest sold 
his patent rights and licenses, a one-third interest was 
worth $300,000. 

He was sure, by now, that he had reached his goal, 
and that it only remained to get capital enough to 
put his invention on the market. The classmate, who 
was now-a one-third owner of the business, suggested 
that this might be accomplished more easily if demon- 
strating stations were put up, so that prospective in- 
vestors could see for themselves the practical value of 
wireless. De Forest aecordingly built a transmitting 
set in the shop in Jersey City, while his friend secured 
permission to install the receiving station in the dome 
of the Manhattan Life Building, in New York. 

The attempt added another failure to De Forest’s 
long list. The system: refused to work! The signals 
did not come through! It was months before De 
Forest learned enough of radio to know why he had 
failed. The great dome, covered with copper, ab- 
sorbed the energy of the signals. There was nothing 
left for the receiver. 

A short time later the transmitting station was 
moved to State Street, in New York, with the receiv- 
ing station in the old Castleton Hotel, on Staten 
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Island. This time conditions were more favorable, 
and the apparatus performed better. 

At that time the late George Westinghouse was the 
outstanding figure in the electrical world. He had 
used the immense fortune derived from his invention 
of the air brake to found the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, one of the largest cor- 
porations in its field. 

Two of De Forest’s associates had tried to interest 
Westinghouse in wireless telegraphy, and De Forest 
awaited his visit with intense anxiety. 

‘‘ Westinghouse was a big man, with great natural 
dignity of manner,’’ De Forest told me. ‘‘I was so 
much in awe of him that, beyond shaking hands and 
mumbling a few confused words, I said nothing to 
him the whole time he was in the station. 

““We sent several messages to the Staten Island re- 
ceiving station, and the tests were fairly successful. 

‘‘Westinghouse maintained noncommittal silence 
throughout the demonstration and when we had fin- 
ished he simply left, without saying anything, one 
way or the other. Finally, however, he sent me his 
verdict: He was not interested !’’ 

Nineteen years later the Westinghouse company 
opened broadcasting station KDKA, the first of the 
big Eastern stations. This marked the beginning of 
the immense interest which has, in a little more than 
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two years, swept the country from end to end and 
made the radio receiving set known to millions. 

After his failure to interest Westinghouse, De 
Forest continued to perfect his apparatus. His great- 
est difficulty now was in convincing people that wire- 
less was anything more than an interesting scientific 
toy. 

In January, 1904, he set up two transmitting sta- 
tions at the Louisiana Purchase Centennial Exposi- 
tion, at St. Louis, with receiving stations at Chicago 
and Springfield, Illinois. These were tested out by 
the Jury of Awards, with every precaution against 
fraud. Everything worked perfectly. It was the 
longest distance that messages ever had been trans- 
mitted over land by wireless, up to that time. 
De Forest sent messages for people who had friends 
in Springfield and Chicago, and these messages were 
exhibited as great curiosities. 

At the end of the exposition he was awarded the 
gold medal, diploma, and the first prize over two 
competitors, Marconi and the German Telefunken 
system. 

All this time he never had lost sight of his old idea 
of a ‘‘heated gas’’ detector. And now, for the first 
time, he was able to go ahead with his experiments on 
a substantial scale. He soon reached the conclusion 
that although a flame detector, on the order of the 
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Welsbach burner, was perfectly possible, it was im- 
practical because of the difficulty of carrying a supply 
of gas; so he turned to the idea of heating the gas in 
a closed glass tube by means of an electric filament. 
In 1905 he discovered the principle of the ‘‘audion’’ 
vacuum tube that is in general use to-day. It was 
patented in 1907. 

In 1906, he began working on the idea of trans- 
mitting the voice by wireless. It had been discovered 
that the flame of an are light could be used to pro- 
duce radio waves, and that these waves would carry 
the human voice. 2 

In that year the yacht ‘‘Thelma,’’ belonging to 
W. R. Huntington, of Elyria, Ohio, was equipped 
with a radiophone for the purpose of reporting the 
yacht races at Put-in-Bay on the Great Lakes. It was 
the first vessel to be thus equipped. The transmission 
of voice and phonograph music was entirely suc- 
cessful, and this was the end of skepticism as to the 
practicability and value of radio. The successful 
equipment of the ‘‘Thelma’’ brought an order from 
Uncle Sam to install radiophones on the ships of the 
Atlantic Squadron, then under the command of Ad- 
miral ‘‘Fighting Bob’’ Evans. 

Most of the millions of broadcast listeners in the 
United States heard broadcasting for the first time in 
1921. Few had heard it, or even heard of it, before 
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then. And yet the first broadcasting was done 
thirteen years before that time in De Forest’s experi- 
mental studio in New York. The first artist to sing 
over the radiophone in De Forest’s laboratory to an 
unseen audience was Mme. Mazarin, Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s dramatic soprano. That was in 1908. Appro- 
priately enough, she had been brought to New York to 
ereate the title rdle in the new opera, ‘‘Elektra.’’ As 
far as is known, the audience was confined to one little 
group of listeners in Newark, New Jersey, and to ships 
in the harbor. 

There were only a few receiving sets in the United 
States then, outside of the government stations. No 
one suspected the immense possibilities of profit broad- 
casting would bring to the manufacturers of instru- 
ments. Far from being welcomed, the new art met 
with opposition. The newspapers commented lan- 
guidly on it, and government and commercial station 
operators not only did not care for the music, but ob- 
jected fiercely to the ‘‘jamming’’ of their signals. 

Within the past two years there have been thousands 
of requests from broadcast fans all over the country 
for opera broadcast from the famous Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. For various reasons these 
requests have been refused. Yet, as far back as the 
winter of 1908-1909 an installation was made by 
De Forest in the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
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opera chosen for the first broadcasting was ‘‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’’ and the tenor who sang the prin- 
cipal réle was Enrico Caruso. 

Less than one hundred amateur listeners heard 
Caruso sing that night. But last winter, when grand 
opera was broadcast from the great stadium of the 
College of the City of New York, the wireless waves 
carried the music over a territory of a million and a 
quarter square miles, with a population of more than 
fifty millions! And it has been estimated that more 
than three million people heard the opera through 
three quarters of a million receiving sets, each with 
an average audience of from two to five persons. 

Every reader of this article who owns a vacuum 
tube receiving set knows the importance of amplifying 
tubes.. It was in Palo Alto, California, in 1912, that 
De Forest discovered that the vacuum tube could be 
used as an amplifier, or magnifier, of sound. The first 
use made of it was in connection with cross conti- 
nent wire telephony. 

While perfecting the amplifier, De Forest made a 
discovery that was as important to radio transmitting 
as the invention of the vacuum tube had been to re- 
ceiving. He was working with his tubes in the lab- 
oratory in California when the tubes began to make 
a noise in the receivers. It was the familiar ‘‘howl’’ 
or ‘‘squeal’’ so often cursed by the broadeast listener. 
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When De Forest investigated this noise he found that, 


oe 


under certain conditions, the tubes began to ‘‘oscil- 
late,’’ or to generate high frequency currents. This 
discovery made possible the perfect transmission of 
the modern broadeasting station equipped with these 
tubes. 

In 1920, in the California Theatre, in San Fran- 
cisco, De Forest opened the first station in the world 
to broadcast daily programs of entertainment. This 
station was heard all up and down the coast and as far 
east as St. Paul, but it aroused only local interest. 
General enthusiasm did not come until a year later. 

Between the years of 1912 and 1917 De Forest im- 
proved his apparatus and hunted for capital. He 
began to work on the idea of developing amateur in- 
terest in radio, and of selling tubes and parts for sets. 
This business was beginning to develop and to show 
that it held possibilities, when the war came along and 
took wireless out of all hands except those of the Gov- 
ernment. By 1917 it became evident that the Allies 
were going to need a lot of vacuum tubes to supply 
army needs, and, as De Forest owned the patents on 
these tubes, for the first time it looked as though he 
might be rewarded for his work. 

Years before, he had offered his amplifier patents 
for sale for use in telephony. Before he received any 
answer to his offer his company became involved in a 
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long and costly litigation. While he was in straits for 
money he was offered $50,000 for the amplifier rights 
and, later, $90,000 more for an unlimited license to 
manufacture and sell the tubes, which he accepted. 
His remaining rights in the patents of his inventions 
he sold a year or so later for a little more than a mil- 
lion dollars. He is a long way, now, from the eight- 
dollar-a-week youth who haunted the free-lunch 
counters in Chicago to save a dollar or two with which 
to buy materials. 

Although De Forest is less than fifty years old his 
hair is snow white, and his spare figure still shows the 
privations he went through in pursuit of his idea. 

But he is still inventing. He is working now on 
what he considers his second most important inven- 
tion, the ‘‘phono-film,’’ an arrangement by which an 
ordinary motion-picture camera will record sounds 
while making a picture. The moving picture of a 
band, for example, will be accompanied by an exact 
reproduction of the music it is playing. 
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This life-story of the inventor appeared in The American 
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THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 


INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIRPLANE 


By ALEXANDER KLEMIN, 
Associate Professor of Aeronautics, New York University 


HE great story of the Wright Brothers begins 

on the 16th of April, 1867, when Wilbur Wright 
was born within eight miles of New Castle, Indiana. 
Before Orville’s birth on the 19th of August, 1871, 
the Wright family had moved to Dayton, a city which 
the two boys were to make famous as the birthplace 
of the airplane. The navigation of the air had oc- 
cupied men’s minds from the earliest ages. The 
interest of the Wright boys in this fascinating prob- 
lem was aroused in early childhood. Late in the 
autumn of 1878 their father, Bishop Milton Wright, 
a respected and beloved citizen of the city, came into 
the house one evening with some object partly con- 
cealed in his hands, and before anyone could see 
what it was, he tossed it into the air. Instead of 
falling to the floor, it flew across the room, struck a 
wall, hovered a while, and finally sank to the floor. 
It was a little toy, known to scientists as a helicopter, 
but which the Wright boys, with sublime disregard 
for science, at once dubbed a “‘bat.’’ It consisted of 
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a light frame of cork and bamboo, covered with paper, 
which formed two air screws, driven in opposite di- 
rections by two tightly twisted rubber bands. <A toy 
so delicate lasted only a short time in the hands of 
small boys, but its memory was abiding. Thousands 
of boys had played with a similar toy and cast it 
aside. But with the young Wright brothers it was 
the first spark that lit the fire of genius. 

Several years later Wilbur and Orville began build- 
ing these helicopters for themselves. But to their 
astonishment, the larger the ‘‘bat’’ the less it flew. 
They finally became discouraged and turned to kite 
flying, a sport to which they devoted so much atten- 
tion that they became experts. But as they grew 
older, they had to give up this fascinating sport as 
unbecoming to boys of their age. But they showed 
their energy and activity in other ways. 

When Orville was still a boy in his teens he started 
a printing business, which was somewhat limited by 
the smallness of his machine and the small quantity 
of type at his disposal. The machine was built 
originally with odd pieces of string and wood—an 
early lesson in overcoming mechanical difficulties and 
in making the best of inadequate materials. Some- 
how or other, Orville managed to print a boys’ paper 
the ‘‘Midget’’ which gained considerable popularity 
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in Dayton. Later, he obtained a more efficient out- 
fit, with which he launched a weekly newspaper, 
four pages in size, entitled The West Side News. 
After three months’ running, the paper was increased 
in size and Wilbur came into the enterprise as editor, 
contributing a series of articles on local affairs that 
gave evidence of the incisive and often sarcastic man- 
ner in which he was able to express himself through- 
out his life. Orville remained the publisher. The 
two brothers began work together early in life, and 
remained mutually helpful and inseparable partners 
till death parted them. | 

Following a strong mechanical bent, the two young 
men passed on to a small business as cycle makers 
and repairmen, and built the ‘‘Van Cleve’’ bicycle, 
which won and kept great local reputation for excel- 
lence of construction. Incidentally they gained the 
mechanical skill and ingenuity, and the thoroughness 
which was to be so valuable to them. The house in 
which they worked was a small and unpretentious 
one; their shop and planning room but poorly equip- 
ped for the wonderful experiments they were soon to 
assay. The little building still remains, and may be 
purchased and maintained as a lasting memorial of 
the modest birthplace of the airplane, a shrine for all 
aeronautical enthusiasts. 

Ever since their early kite flying days, Wilbur and 
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Orville had had the problem of flight in mind. But 
it was not till the news of the death of Lilienthal, a 
famous German glider enthusiast, reached America in 
the fall of 1896, that they gave the subject more than 
passing thought. Their early interest and mechan- 
ical ability then asserted themselves, and both broth- 
ers plunged into serious study of the writings of all 
the famous men who had increased man’s knowledge 
of the air, without achieving its conquest. Neither 
of the brothers had studied science or engineering in 
the predigested fashion of the average college stu- 
dent; neither of them knew a great deal of mathe- 
matics; the literature of aeronautics was extensive, 
inaccurate and confused; but in spite of these handi- 
caps, the two brothers penetrated to the very heart 
of the subject. Chanute’s ‘‘Progress in Flying Ma- 
chines,’’ Langley’s ‘‘ Experiments in Aerodynamics,”’ 
and in particular the ‘‘ Aeronautical Annuals’’ pub- 
lished by James Means gave them all the scientific 
knowledge then available, with a clear idea of the 
nature of the flying problem; while Mouillard’s ‘‘ Em- 
pire of the Air’’ and numerous articles by Lilienthal 
fired them with unquenchable enthusiasm, and con- 
verted curiosity into active scientific interest. 

But the two practical young men were not content 
with book study of the work of other men. They real- 
ized immediately that while theory was indispensable, 
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it had to be accompanied by practice. Some years 
later Wilbur Wright expressed this view in a lecture 
before the Western Society of Engineers, in the 
graphic language which he knew so well how to com- 
mand. ‘‘Now there are two ways of learning to ride 
a fractious horse: one is to get on him and learn by 
actual practice how each motion and trick may be 
best met; the other is to sit on a fence and watch the 
beast awhile, and then retire to the house and at 
leisure figure out the best way of overcoming his 
jumps and kicks. The latter system is the safer, but 
the former, on the whole, turns out the larger pro- 
portion of good riders. It is very much the same in 
learning to ride a flying machine. If you are looking 
for perfect safety, you will do well to sit on a fence 
and watch the birds, but if you really wish to learn, 
you must mount a machine and become acquainted 
with its tricks by actual trial.’? Accordingly the 
brothers set to work on practical experimentation. 
At this time in the field of aviation, there were two 
schools of thought. The first, represented by such 
famous men as Professor Langley of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, and Sir Hiram Maxim, the 
inventor of the Maxim gun, who thought the proper 
method of attack was to experiment with powered air- 
planes. The second, represented by Lilienthal, a Ger- 
man, Mouillard, a Frenchman, and Chanute, an Amer- 
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ican, placed their reliance on the study of gliding 
and the soaring flight of birds. The Wrights’ sym- 
pathies were with the latter school, partly from im- 
patience at the wasteful extravagance of mounting 
delicate and costly machinery on wings which no one 
knew how to manage, and partly, no doubt, from the 
extraordinary harm and enthusiasm with which the 
apostles of soaring flight set forth the beauties of sail- 
ing through the air on fixed wings, deriving the mo- 
tive power from the wind itself. 

For several years accordingly, they built kites and 
gliders and conducted outdoor experiments to test the 
data and theories of Lilienthal and the other authori- 
ties. But in attacking the problem they showed a 
genius and originality which started them on the path 
to success, and enabled them to succeed where all 
others had failed. 

While mankind has only been flying for a little over 
twenty years, the fundamental principles and control 
of the airplane seem almost as natural and simple to 
us as those of an oar driven boat. The wings or 
planes move forward at an angle to the wind, and re- 
ceive by this motion an upward sustaining force or 
lift which counteracts the force of gravity. The lift 
of the wing is transmitted by trussing, not unlike the 
trussing of a bridge, to the fuselage of the body of the 
airplane, which contains the pilot and passengers, the 
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engine, the fuel tanks and instruments. Since the air 
opposes the forward motion of the wings and of the 
rest of the airplane, setting up resistance or drag, the 
airplane must be pulled through the air by the pro- 
peller. This is like a giant corkscrew screwing its 
way through air and pulling the rest of the airplane 
behind it. The great airscrew needs power to turn it 
and hence there must be an engine, driven by gaso- 
lene and exactly similar in principle to the automo- 
bile engine, to turn the air screw shaft. If the pilot 
wishes to steer his machine to the right, he must turn 
the vertical rudder at the tail of the airplane so that 
the wind strikes it from the right, and the front end 
of the airplane heads to the right, accordingly. If he 
wishes to roll his machine so that the right wing is 
lowered, he increases the lift on the left wing by turn- 
ing down the left aileron, and therefore presenting the 
left surface more to the wind, while simultaneously 
raising the right aileron. If he wants to nose his ma- 
chine down, he depresses the elevator at the tail end 
of the ship, so that the air strikes it violently from 
underneath. All this seems perfectly clear to anyone 
who has seen a modern airplane at close quarters or 
handled its controls if only on the ground. A little 
imagination is sufficient to picture the whole process 
of control, and any healthy young man can learn 
straightforward flying in five to ten hours—though 
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it may take him a long time to master aerial acrobatics. 
But in the days before the first momentous flights of 
the Wright brothers, the principles of control seemed 
a mystery which baffled all experimenters. 

A great achievement of the Wrights was in the 
discovery and application of these principles. Lilien- 
thal had guided and balanced his gliders by shifting 
the weight of the operator’s body. But this method 
seemed to the Wrights incapable of expansion to 
meet the requirements of larger craft, carrying 
more passengers than the flyer himself. The pilot’s 
weight was a fixed quantity, the distance through 
which he could move his body quickly was small, so 
that the controlling forces his body could introduce 
were strictly limited in power, while with larger ma- 
chines the disturbing forces of guests increased in- 
definitely. In order to meet the needs of large ma- 
chines, the Wrights wished therefore to employ some 
system whereby the operator could vary at will the 
inclination of different parts of the wings, and thus 
obtain from the wind forces to restore the balance 
which the wind itself had disturbed. 

They achieved this system with apparent ease. <A 
happy device was discovered whereby the apparently 
rigid supporting surfaces or wings could be warped 
at will, thus presenting the right and left sides at 
different angles to the wind. Here was the precursor 
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of the modern aileron system, used to this day and 
likely to be used as long as the airplane resembles at 
all its present embodiment. Their very first glider 
incorporated with the warping device a horizontal 
front rudder—elevator in modern nomenclature, and 
a few short years later they included the vertical or 
steering rudder which worked in conjunction with the 
warp of the wings. Even had the Wrights never 
flown in a powered aircraft, their discovery of an 
adequate control system would have earned them last- 
ing fame. But their general discoveries in aerody- 
namics and in the principles of equilibrium were per- 
haps even more valuable to aviation. 

The period from 1885 to 1900 was one of unex- 
ampled activity in aeronautics, and for a time there 
was high hope that the age of flying was at hand. But 
Sir Hiram Maxim, after spending $100,000 in Eng- 
land, abandoned the work; the Ader machine, built 
at the expense of the French government, was a fail- 
ure; Lilienthal and Pilcher were killed in experi- 
ments, and many others, from one cause or another, 
had relaxed their efforts. The public, discouraged by 
the failures and tragedies, considered mechanical 
flight beyond the reach of men, and classed its adher- 
ents with the inventors of perpetual motion. 

In the early stages of their serious studies and ex- 
periments at Dayton, between the years 1896 and 
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1900, this discouragement of the public was at its 
height. Nor did scientists think very much better of 
the prospect of aerial navigation. Langley died of a 
broken heart, derided by his fellow scientists, and just 
two months before the first powered flight at Kitty 
Hawk, Prof. Simon Newcomb, perhaps the most emi- 
nent astronomer of the day, writing in the Jndepend- 
ent, said: ‘‘The example of the bird does not prove 
that man can fly. There are many problems which 
have fascinated mankind, since civilization began, 
which we have made little or no advance in solving. 
May not our mechanicians be ultimately forced to 
admit that aerial flight is one of that great class of 
problems with which man can never cope, and give 
up all attempts to grapple with it? Imagine the 
proud possessor of the aeroplane darting through the 
air at a speed of several hundred feet per second! It 
is the speed alone that sustains him. How is he ever 
going to stop?”’ 

The young Wrights showed their true greatness of 
soul by courageous disregard of common opinion. Nor 
did they find much encouragement locally. It is true 
that they were their own masters in their cycle shop, 
with equipment, however simple, ready at hand for 
their experiments. Katherine Wright, their sister, 
was always sympathetic and highly confident of her 
brothers’ suecess. But their neighbors smiled and less 
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considerate townsfolk tapped their foreheads. Why 
such quiet and promising young mechanics should 
waste their earnings and indeed the brothers always 
experimented with their own hard earned money, on 
a chimerical venture was beyond their comprehension. 
Their father, Bishop Wright, laughed at them some- 
times. In fact, the Bishop came home one day with 
a newspaper which told of the death of one young 
man experimenting with a glider, and said: ‘‘You ean. 
see what comes to people for trying those things, 
boys.’’ Immediately after—this was in 1899—the 
boys went forth and fashioned all sorts of new gliders. 
But in reality the Wrights’ father was a man of in- 
tellectual interests who encouraged them in scientific 
pursuits, even when these were entirely without pe- 
euniary possibilities. 

Perhaps it was largely this disapproving attitude 
of their associates and friends which led Wilbur and 
Orville to seek the most secluded spot they could find, 
far from any human habitation, where they could 
continue their experiments undisturbed. But there 
were far more practical reasons likewise. By 1900, 
their studies and experiments had progressed so far 
that they thought it time to try out man carrying 
gliders. It seemed to them at the time that the rea- 
son why the problem had remained so long unsolved 
was that no one had been able to obtain any adequate 
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practice. They figured out that Lilienthal, up to the 
time of his death the most famous exponent of the 
gliding art, had spent only about five hours in actual 
gliding through the air. The wonder was not that 
he had done so little, but that he had accomplished 
so much. It would not be considered at all safe for 
a bicycle rider to attempt to ride through a crowded 
city street after only five hours practice, spread out 
in bits of ten seconds each over a period of five years. 
Yet Lilienthal with this brief practice was remark- 
ably successful in meeting the fluctuations and eddies 
of wind gusts. The Wrights argued that if some 
method could be found whereby it would be possible 
to practice by the hour instead of by the second, there 
would be hope of advancing the solution of a very 
difficult problem. It seemed to them that it would 
be feasible to do this by building a machine which 
would be sustained at a speed of some eighteen miles 
per hour, and then finding a locality where winds of 
this velocity were common. With these conditions, a 
rope attached to a machine to keep it from floating 
backward, would answer very nearly the same pur- 
pose as a propeller driven by a motor, and it would 
be possible to practice by the hour, and without any 
serious danger, as it would not be necessary to rise 
far from the ground, and the machine would not have 
any forward motion at all. They found, according to 
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the tables of air pressure on curved wing surfaces ac- 
cepted at that time, that a machine with 200 square 
feet of wing surface would be sufficient for their pur- 
pose; and that places would easily be found along 
the Atlantic coast where winds of sixteen to twenty- 
five miles an hour were not at all uncommon. When 
the winds were low, it was their plan to glide from 
the tops of sandhills, and when they were sufficiently 
strong to use a rope for their motor and fly over one 
spot. 

They soon settled on a spot which would answer 
their desire for solitude and satisfy their very ideal of 
metereological and geographical requirements. This 
was on a strip of sand, somewhat gruesomely termed 
Kall Devil Hill, near the little settlement of Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, situated on the narrow strip 
of land dividing Albemarle Sound from the Atlantic. 
When in after years correspondents of the great met- 
ropolitan newspapers were detailed to follow the 
flights attracting world wide attention, they found 
that even the General Manager of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad could scarcely tell them where Kitty Hawk 
was and how to get there. Byron R. Newton, former 
Collector of the Port of New York, and in his younger 
days aviation reporter of the New York Herald, has 
graphically described his pilgrimage to this isolated 
spot. ‘‘It took me three days to get there,’’ said Mr. 
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Newton in some recent reminiscences. ‘‘The place 
was in the sand dunes on a stretch of beach along the 
North Carolina coast. To get there we had to go to 
Elizabeth City, Virginia, thence to the head of the 
Dismal Swamp, then to Pamlico, Albemarle and 
Roanoke Sound, landing at Manteo, on Roanoke 
Island.’’ And describing his efforts to watch the un- 
suspecting Wright brothers at their work: ‘‘The 
Wrights were still on Kill Devil Hill, a strip of sand 
just across the sound. To get there we had to leave 
each morning at four o’clock, cross the sound in a 
slow launch or row-boat, walk six miles through sand- 
hill and jungle, and then hide in the woods a mile 
distant all day to watch their movements, with end- 
less numbers of moccasins, black snakes, wild pigs and 
other things all round us.’’ 

But the Kill Devil sandhills, the principal of which 
is slightly over a hundred feet in height, with the right 
slope of ten degrees, were ideal for the Wrights’ pur- 
pose. Disregarding their desolate surroundings, they 
settled down in a rough shack and set to work. 

The original plan of flying their glider as a kite 
proved unsuccessful. The tables of air pressure the 
Wrights used were apparently in error, and the lift- 
ing eapacity of the kite flights fell far short of ex- 
pectation. They then turned to gliding—coasting 
downhill on air—as the only method of getting the 
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desired practice in balancing a machine. After a few 
minutes practice they were able to make glides of 
over 300 feet, and in a few days were safely operating 
in 27-mile winds. The experiments taught. the 
Wrights many things, and in particular the absolute 
necessity of a steering rudder, and the fact that on 
the curved surface of the wind the center of pressure 
moved back when the inclination of the wing was 
small, so that a machine would nose dangerously 
down unless the pilot stopped the movement promptly 
with his elevator. 

Wilbur Wright has provided a fairly full account 
of what was accomplished in the 1901 experiments. 
The record shows an amount of patient and pains- 
taking work almost beyond belief—it was no question 
of making a plane and launching it, but was a busi- 
ness of trial and error, investigation and tabulation 
of detail, and the rejection, time after time, of pre- 
viously accepted theories, till the brothers must have 
felt that the solid earth was no longer secure at times. 

The experiments of 1901 were, however, far from 
encouraging. Although Mr. Chanute, a man of sixty, 
too old to fly himself, but generously and wisely en- 
couraging the younger men, assured the Wrights that 
‘both in control and in every other respect they had 
gone further than any of their predecessors, yet they 
saw that the calculations upon which all flying ma- 
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chines had been based were unreliable, and that all 
were simply groping in the dark. Having set out 
with absolute faith in the existing scientific data, they 
were driven to doubt one thing after another, till 
finally after two years of experiment, they cast it all 
aside and decided to rely entirely upon their own in- 
vestigations. 

And herein Wilbur and Orville Wright showed 
another instance of the greatness of their souls. These 
‘““Wright boys of Dayton,’’ as they were called con- 
temptuously for many years by multitudes of envious 
inventors, without any great education back of them, 
without any special training in scientifie investigation, 
found errors in the works of great authorities of the 
French Academy, of the Royal Aeronautical Society, 
of the great Langley himself, and dared to challenge 
them. And without any government subsidy, relying 
solely on their own slender resources, they achieved 
results in the fundamental science of air flow, which 
stand correct to the present day. 

It is true that they had taken up aeronautics merely 
as a sport. They entered reluctantly upon the scien- 
tifie side of it. But they soon found the work so 
fascinating that they were drawn into it deeper and 
deeper. Two testing machines were built, which the’ 
Wrights believed would avoid the errors to which the 
measurements of others had been subject. After 
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making preliminary measurements on a great number 
of different shaped surfaces, to secure a general 
understanding of the subject, they began systematic 
measurement of standard surfaces, so varied in design 
as to bring out the underlying causes of differences 
noted in their pressures. Measurements were tabu- 
lated on nearly fifty of these at all angles to the 
wind from zero to 45 degrees, at intervals of 214 de- 
grees. Measurements were also secured showing the 
effects on each other when surfaces are superimposed 
or when they follow one another. 

With this monumental work accomplished, they 
built a new glider embodying their most valuable re- 
sults, and returned to Kill Devil Hill the next season. 

In September and October 1902, nearly 1000 gliding 
flights were made, several of which covered distances 
of over 600 feet. Some made in perfect safety against 
a wind of 36 miles an hour, gave proof of the sound- 
ness of their controlling devices. In 1903 in strong 
winds they made a number of flights in which they 
remained in the air for over a minute, often soaring 
for a considerable time in one spot, without any de- 
scent at all. Little wonder that their unscientific 
assistant should think the only thing needed to keep 
the glider indefinitely in the air would be a coat of 
feathers to make it light. 

With accurate data for making calculations, and a 
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system of balance effective in winds as well as in 
calms, they thought they were now in a position to 
build a successful powered machine. The first de- 
signs provided for a total weight of 600 lbs., including 
the operator and an eight horse-power motor. But, 
upon completion the motor gave more power than had 
been estimated for, and this allowed 150 lbs. to be 
added for strengthening the wings and other parts. 
The carefully compiled air pressure tables made the 
designing of the wings an easy matter. But matters 
were very much harder when it came to the airscrew 
or propeller. The Wrights thought they would get 
help from the marine engineers who had been using 
the screw-propeller for nearly a century, but they 
had only rule of thumb methods, which could not be 
applied to the air propeller. No real information of 
any sort was available, and the Wrights had neither 
the time nor the money to make lengthy experiments. 
With the machine moving forward, the air flying 
backward, the propellers turning sidewise, and noth- 
ing standing still, it seemed impossible to find a start- 
ing point for the analysis of the problem. Nowhere in 
their careers did the Wrights show a greater ability 
to think than at this stage of their work. After sev- 
“eral months had passed, and every phase of the prob- 
lem had been thrashed over and over, they developed 
a theory, based on the fact that the propeller blades 
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were themselves wings traveling in a spiral course; 
and their first propellers built entirely from calcula- 
tion gave in useful work 66 percent of the power de- 
livered by the motor. Their very first effort secured 
one-third more efficiency than had been obtained by 
Maxim or Langley, who had had infinitely greater re- 
sources at their command. 

With the solution of the propeller problem, their 
main difficulties were over. The first powered ma- 
chine the Wrights built was a modification of the 
glider. It had two main supporting surfaces. Each 
wing was forty feet in spread and six and a half feet 
wide, giving a total wing area of about five hundred 
and forty square feet. The elevator used to steer the 
machine up and down was placed ahead of the ma- 
chine, instead of the better position now used at the 
tail end of the airplane. But the aviators had ac- 
quired an almost uncanny skill in feeling gusts that 
were about to strike the machine, and they were aided 
in this with the forward elevator. The steering verti- 
cal rudder was well behind the wings so as to give a 
large purchase. The curved wings were carefully 
braced with wooden uprights or struts, and steel wires. 
The motor had its four cylinders of 4 inch bore 
and 4 inch stroke placed horizontally, and developed 
some twelve horse-power, or about one-third the power 
of a Ford motor. The pilot was to lie flat on his 
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stomach so as to offer the least possible resistance to 
the air. Foreseeing accidents, they placed the motor 
on one side of the man, so that in case of a plunge 
head first, the motor could not fall upon him. To 
provide against the machine rolling over forward in 
landing, skids were designed like sled runners, extend- 
ing out in front of the main wings. The wings them- 
selves were slightly curved or cambered, so as to 
give as smooth an air flow as possible. Two pro- 
pellers were used, placed out on either side and 
driven by chains from the motor. They were driven 
in opposite directions to avoid gyroscopic effects. The 
whole machine, fully loaded with operator and fuel, 
weighed 745 to 750 pounds. Its maximum speed was 
about 81 miles per hour. They had no wheels to 
help in making a get-away, but used a species of 
eatapault comprising a monorail, a towline and a 
falling weight to gain initial momentum. 

The construction of the early Wright biplanes looks 
erude and homemade to a modern engineer. The 
power was tiny compared with the war planes carry- 
ing huge 400 horse-power Liberty motors—so famous 
in the ereat war—and the speed seems very small 
when we think of present day racing planes. But all 
the essentials were there. The Wrights had solved all 
the fundamental problems, all subsequent work has 
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been mainly a matter of development and refinement, 
not further invention. . 
Wilbur and Orville left Dayton on September 23, 
1903, and arrived at their camp at Kill Devil Hill on 
Friday, the 25th. They found there provisions and 
tools, which had been shipped by freight several weeks 
in advance. Their building, erected in 1901 and en- 
larged in 1902, was found to have been blown by a 
storm from its foundation posts a few months pre- 
viously. Their very first job was to put the old build- 
ing in repair and erect a new one to serve as a work- 
shop and for assembling and housing the machine. 
As if the problem of flying the first airplane was 
not difficult enough in itself, the weather and every- 
thing else seemed to conspire against them. Some of 
the worst storms that had visited Kitty Hawk made 
matters all the harder. One night a wind of 75 miles 
an hour threatened to blow the roof off. When Or- 
ville, trying to nail the tar paper roof down, ascended 
a ladder and reached the edge of the roof, the wind 
caught under his large coat, blew it round his head 
and bound his arms till he was perfectly helpless. 
After Wilbur had reseued him, the wind was so 
strong that he could not guide his hammer and he 
succeeded in striking his fingers as often as the nails. 
They met all sorts of mechanical difficulties. Using 
their bicycle experience, they had to use tire cement 
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for fastening the sprockets on the propeller shaft. 
More bad weather, snow, the breakage of the pro- 
peller shafts, all kinds of difficulties consumed weeks 
and months. But the Wrights met all difficulties 
with their usual indomitable courage, and finally they 
were ready. 

The first flights with a powered airplane were made 
on December 17, 1903. Only five persons besides the 
Wrights were present. These were Messrs. John T. 
Daniels, W. S. Dough and A. D. Etherbridge of the 
Kill Devil Life Saving Station; Mr. W. C. Brinkley, 
of Manteo, and Mr. John Ward, of Naghead. 
Although a general invitation had been extended to 
the people living within five or six miles, not many 
were willing to face the rigors of a cold December 
wind in order to see, as they no doubt thought, 
another flying machine not fly. 

During the night of December 16th, a strong cold 
wind blew from the north. Puddles of water were 
covered with ice. The wind had a velocity of 22 to 27 
miles an hour, but this was an advantage since by 
facing the flyer into the strong wind, there would be 
no trouble in launching from the level ground about 
the camp, on which the monorail track was laid. The 
biting cold wind made work difficult, and the party 


had to warm up frequently in their living room, where 
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they had a good fire in an improvised stove made of a 
large carbide can. 

Wilbur, having used his turn in an unsuccessful 
attempt on December 14th, the first trial now belonged 
to Orville. After running the motor a few minutes to 
heat it up, he released the wire that held the machine 
to the track, and the machine started forward into 
the wind about 10:30 on the morning of December 
17th. Wilbur ran at the side of the machine, holding 
the wing to balance it on the track. The machine 
facing a 27-mile wind started very slowly. Wilbur 
was able to stay with it till it lifted from the track 
after a forty foot run. The course of the flight up 
and down was exceedingly erratic, partly due to the 
irregularity of the air, and partly to lack of experi- 
ence in handling this machine. The control of the 
front elevator was difficult on account of its being 
balanced too near its center. This gave it a tendency 
to turn itself when started, so that it turned too far 
up and then too far down. As a result the machine 
would rise suddenly to about ten feet, and then as 
suddenly dart for the ground. A sudden dart when 
a little over a hundred feet from the end of the track, 
or a little over 120 feet from the point at which it 
rose in the air, ended the flight. The short distance 
covered was due to the strong head wind, and the 
flight only lasted 12 seconds, but it was nevertheless 
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the first in the history of the world in which a ma- 
chine carrying a man had raised itself by its own 
power in full flight, had sailed forward without re- 
duction of speed, and had finally landed at a point 
as high as that from which it had started. 

Wilbur flew at twenty minutes after eleven, cov- 
ering more ground but staying a second less in the 
air. The third flight lasted fifteen seconds and the 
distance over the ground was a little over 200 feet. 

Wilbur started the fourth and last flight at just 
12 o’clock. The first few hundred feet were up and 
down as before, but by the time three hundred feet 
had been covered, the machine was under much better 
control. The course for the next four or five hundred 
feet had but little undulation. However, when out 
about eight hundred feet the machine began pitching 
again, and in one of its starts downward struck the 
ground. The distance was found to be 852 feet, the 
time of the flight 59 seconds. 

While the party was standing about discussing this 
last flight, a sudden strong gust of wind struck the 
machine and began to turn it over. Everybody made 
a rush for it. Wilbur, who was at one end, seized it 
in front, Mr. Daniels and Orville tried to stop it by 
holding to the rear uprights. All their efforts were 
vain. The machine rolled over and over. Daniels, 
who had retained his grip, was carried along with it 
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and was thrown head over heels inside the machine. 
Fortunately, he was not seriously injured. The ribs 
in the surface of the machine were broken, the motor 
injured and the chain guides badly bent, so that all 
possibility of further flights with it were at an end. 
The above account is scant and undramatic, but no 
newspaper correspondents were present, and the 
Wrights, masters of a clear, incisive style, were not 
given to picturesque newspaper descriptions. 
Although hard hit by this accident, the brothers 
found financial resources enough to build a heavier 
and stronger machine, and continued their experiments 
near their home town. Stage by stage the Wrights 
changed and revised and developed their craft. They 
found they had not entirely solved the problem of 
equilibrium, particularly in circular flight. Finally on 
October 5, 1905, at Hoffman Field, Dayton, they made 
a circular flight of twenty-four miles. The newspapers 
have always made much of the secrecy and mystery 
attaching to this work. Yet these Dayton flights were 
made on a ground open on every side, and bordered 
on two sides by much travelled thoroughfares, with 
electric cars passing every hour, and seen by all the 
people living in the neighborhood for miles around. 
It was only later that the Wrights adopted secrecy 
for weighty business reasons. It was rather that the 
newspapermen had seen bad trials on several days, 
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unsuccessful trials on other days, lost confidence in 
the airplane, and almost all interest—the excuse of 
secrecy cloaked their indifference later on. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the story of the wonderful flight at Hoff- 
man Field was received with incredulity and the first 
description was published in a paper devoted to bee 
culture. Suspicion grew until people were calling the 
inventors crazy, liars and even worse things. 

Like all great pioneers, the Wrights were not find- 
ing much popular encouragement. But satisfied that 
they had achieved success, they were undaunted and 
continued new design and construction. They also 
now had to consider the financial side of their work. 
Their experiments had been conducted entirely at 
their own expense. In the beginning they had no 
thought of recovering what they were expending, 
which was not great and was limited to what they 
could afford in recreation. Besides, they were too en- 
grossed in their fascinating work to devote much time 
to thoughts of money making. But now that they had 
put their discovery of the airplane on a solid basis, 
and had come to devote the major part of their time 
to their flying machines, they abandoned all other 
business and devoted all their energies to the con- 
struction of a practical machine and to business 
negotiations. 

Hitherto the Wrights had called to the world to 
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view their experiments in vain. Now they had to 
assume unwillingly the role of cautious business men 
if they were to reap the reward of their expenditures 
and sacrifices. They were not yet covered by the 
granting of patent claims, and hence they now adopted 
the policy of withholding details of their powered ma- 
chine, or disclosing them sparingly. They were in a 
very difficult position. If they exhibited their ma- 
chine and aerodynamic data too promptly, they might 
jeopardize their financial interests by assisting or 
stimulating rival aviators. On the other hand, by pro- 
erastination and concealment they might, in various 
ways, forfeit priority and scientific credit. Their 
own published experiments were being studied and 
repeated, and at any moment some lucky imitator 
might herald all their discoveries as his own, and rob 
them of the rewards of their amazing originality and 
courage. 

However, the very indifference of the world at 
large, and their superiority to all other inventors 
saved them, and led to successful fruition of their 
plans. 

No man is a prophet in his own country, and the 
Wrights were no exception to the rule. The publica- 
tion in 1905, in a foreign aeronautical journal, of an 
enthusiastic account of the Wrights’ flights from 1903 
to 1905, aroused no enthusiasm in our War Depart- 
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ment. But it aroused a big sensation in Europe, and 
started renewed experimentation there at a time when 
discouraged lethargy prevailed among continental 
dreamers of aerial locomotion. Nor did an official an- 
nouncement by the Aero Club of America, after in- 
vestigation and interviewing witnesses of flights in- 
spire any official action by our government. The 
French authorities, however, were more keen and sent 
over a Major Bonel, who visited Dayton in 1906 and 
satisfied himself of the truth of the Wrights’ state- 
ments. 

Nor was Germany blind to the possibilities of the 
airplane, for in October 1906 Captain Hildebrandt, 
student of aeronautics, and author of works on the 
subject, investigated the claims of the Wrights. He 
expressed the opinion, in view of the secrecy main- 
tained by the Wrights, that the machine itself was so 
simple that a purchaser could not be found at the 
price asked were it exhibited. ‘‘Furthermore, I am 
inclined to think it requires great skill to handle the 
machine. I am of the firm belief that a sum as high 
as $100,000 will not be required if we entrust German 
engineers and aeronauts with the solution of this prob- 
lem. Surely we will not have to be behind the Amer- 
ican inventors. ”’ 

But this typically German and discouraging visitor 
was of indirect service. His visit was noticed by an 
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individual in private life, and in the course of time, 
as a result of his interest, the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortification deigned to address a letter to the 
Wrights asking them to submit a proposition. The 
Wrights asked what specifications would be required. 
The Board had nothing to suggest and its interest 
seemed rather perfunctory. 

This apathy toward the airplane on the part of the 
Board of Ordnance and Fortification may have been 
partially excusable. It was not so long before that 
this Board and the War Department had been bitterly 
attacked in Congress for spending money on Lang- 
ley’s man-carrying flying machine (which smashed 
up two months before the first Kitty Hawk flights, 
although later Glenn Curtiss, another famous pioneer, 
repaired it and flew it successfully with some changes). 


‘“a professor wan- 


Dr. Langley was characterized as 
dering in his dreams,’’ and these bitter attacks hastened 
his untimely death. While the Army and the Navy 
are now enthusiastic supporters of aviation, an apa- 
thetic attitude is noticeable in Congress to this day, 
and is allowing Europe to take a tremendous lead in 
commercial aviation of the very country in which the 
airplane had its birth. 

In the winter of 1906, the Wrights were carrying 
on negotiations with foreign governments; and when, 
in 1907, these negotiations were successful, our mili- 
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tary attachés in Europe brought them to the attention 
of the War Department, it showed real interest for 
the first time. When the Wrights had made earlier 
proposals to the Government, they had—with the true 
generosity of noble scientists—offered to drop their 
patent applications and give all their inventions to 
the world for the relatively insignificant sum of 
$100,000. The indifference and financial hardships 
they had encountered in the meantime led them to 
withdraw this generous offer, and they now decided 
to deal with the Government on a business basis. 
Finally, at the very end of the year 1907, as the re- 
sult of an interview in Washington between Wilbur 
Wright and the Chief Signal Officer, General James 
Allen, publie specifications were issued for the first 
time in history, and bids asked for a ‘‘gasless flying 


machine.’’ 


The requirements seemed at that time ex- 
tremely severe, yet nothing serves better to illustrate 
the immense progress achieved since that time. The 
machine was to carry two men weighing 350 pounds, 
with sufficient fuel for 125 miles. Nowadays a ma- 
chine may have to carry several tons of fuel and be 
capable of flying across the continent. The speed was 
to be 40 miles an hour. The American Army or 
Navy Air Service now consider 150 miles an hour the 
minimum speed required of a fast fighting plane. The 
airplane was to be steerable in all directions and at all 
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times to be under perfect control. It was to be suffi- 
ciently simple to allow an intelligent man to become 
proficient in its use within a reasonable time. 

In spite of the apparent severity of the conditions, 
twenty-two bids were received, but only three bids 
were accepted. The Wrights offered to build a biplane 
for $25,000, and included in their price the instruction 
of two men, and they alone completed the contract. 

The Wrights now resumed their experiments at 
Kitty Hawk, making some wonderful flights—reported 
at great length by newspapers all over the country, 
although they now sought secrecy. 

Immediately after the successful trials at Kitty 
Hawk, Wilbur Wright sailed to France, and it was 
left to Orville to demonstrate their contract machine 
with great success at Fort Myer, just across the Po- 
tomac from the National Capitol. He was lonized 
and given a semi-official celebration in Washington, 
where the crowd took for its slogan, ‘‘I’d rather be 
Wright than President.’’ On the morning of Sep- 
tember 9th, just six days after the first flight with 
his new biplane, Orville Wright made fifty-seven com- 
plete circles over the drill field, at an altitude of 120 
feet, remaining aloft one hour and two minutes, thus 
establishing several records on the same day. 

Outside of their work in the field of the airplane, 
the Wrights led a quiet life. Their whole energy, 
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their entire being, was concentrated. Hence the ab- 
sence of those flashing traits of character, those dra- 
matie sayings which occur in the lives of other great 
men. We are grateful, therefore, to newspaper ac- 
counts of the Fort Myer trials for another glimpse of 
the personal character of Orville. A small man, with 
a strikingly mild face, but full of a certain unique 
personality, he stood unruffled on the field, answering 
most patiently and as accurately as he could thous- 
ands of quizzical, curious and sometimes idiotic ques- 
tions. Even when the motor would not turn over, 
when a minor accident placed the aviator in a diffi- 
cult and undignified posture, he remained quiet, un- 
ruffled. This small town boy added to the culmination 
of the qualities of the American pioneer, every touch 
of the most polished gentleman. Many a head would 
have been turned, but in the midst of wild popular 
acclaim, of wide official recognition, Orville remained 
as modest and as unassuming as ever. 

But while the Fort Myer trials were a startiing dem- 
onstration of what the airplane could already do, a 
great personal success for Orville, and marked the 
real entry of the United States Army into the field of 
military aviation, they were also the occasion of the 
most serious accident in the career of the two brothers. 

Neither Wilbur nor Orville had anything of the 
showman in their make-up. They never stunted or 
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took unnecessary risks. And they invariably took the 
greatest precautions to see that every part of their 
machines was in perfect order. To these reasons they 
owed their habitual freedom from accidents. But on . 
September 17th, while Orville was sailing through the 
air with Lieutenant Thomas E. Selfridge at a height 
of about 75 feet, a blade of the right hand propeller 
struck and loosened a stay wire of the rear rudder. 
Instantly the wire coiled about the blade, snapping it 
across the middle. Thereupon the machine became 
difficult to manage and plunged headlong to the 
earth, throwing the men with their faces on the bare 
ground. Through the tangled, twisted mass of 
slivered wood and glistening wire could be heard a 
low ery, ‘‘Poor Selfridge, poor Selfridge. Get me 
out, please.’’ The words came from the lips of Or- 
ville, who had not lost consciousness, and whose first 
thought was for his companion. The great inventor 
suffered a fracture of the left thigh and of two ribs 
on the right side. Lieutenant Selfridge did not re- 
cover consciousness, and died within three hours from 
wounds on the forehead and concussion of the base of 
the brain. Selfridge was the first man to be killed 
in a powered airplane. Later a field near Detroit was 
named after him, where thousands of aviators re- 


ceived their training during the war. 


¢ 
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It was not till June 1909 that Orville reappeared 
at Fort Myer, fully recovered, accompanied by Wilbur 
and his two mechanics, to complete the official tests. 
They went about their work in a quiet business-like 
manner. 

There was considerable discussion as to whether 
Orville Wright would have the nerve to fly over the 
same spot where the accident occurred, and it was 
hinted that was why Wilbur came along—to make 
the flights. 

All the gossip proved unfounded. Orville Wright 
proved he had all the nerve required to fly over any 
spot, tragic or otherwise. Within a few days after he 
arrived at Fort Myer, he complied with the official 
tests by taking Lieutenant Foulois, of the Signal 
Corps, on a ten mile cross-country flight, remained 
aloft for an hour or more on another occasion, and 
attained a speed of 42 miles an hour and an altitude 
of about 500 feet, with the result that the machine 
was formally and officially accepted by the Signal 
Corps and became government property. 

And here it may not be out of place to remark that 
while nowhere in the writings or interviews of either 
Wilbur or Orville is there even a hint of the fact that 
they were running any special risks, they were in 
fact passing through many dangers and exhibiting 
uncommon courage. Nowadays not even one flight 
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in ten thousand is attended by even a minor accident. 
If stunts and foolhardy movie exhibitions are barred, 
the airplane has now reached the safe and sane stage. 
But in 1907 and for many years afterwards fatalities 
were woefully numerous. Almost every meet was 
marked by an accident, and every aviator seemed fated 
to meet his death by a erash. Piloting was not so 
fully understood as it is at present, and when a ma- 
chine was in difficulties, the aviator did not always 
know what to do in the emergency to save his ma- 
chine and his life. Motors were very unreliable and 
would seem to fail at the most inopportune moment, 
when there was no suitable spot for the glide to earth. 
Mechanical construction was not fully understood, 
eontrols would break, wires cut the propeller, cables 
fail under severe loads. The slow flying craft, with 
little reserve power, felt the impact of every wind 
gust much more severely than do modern planes 
which fly so fast that wind disturbances are scarcely 
perceived. The fact that the Wrights were on the 
whole so immune from accidents is a tribute to their 
wonderful skill and coolness in every emergency, their 
truly bird-like sensitiveness to every disturbance of 
the air, to their wonderful mechanical skill and care, 
and to their avoidance of showy and useless feats. 
While Orville was flying at Fort Myer and recover- 
ing from his accident, Wilbur was in France flying 
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on the race-course at Hunandrieres, near LeMans, and 
arousing the admiration and enthusiasm of thousands. 
In December 1908 Claude Graham White, with a 
party of Englishmen, visited him. Graham White 
subsequently earned a great reputation himself as an 
aviator, and has written most interestingly of his visit 
to LeMans, giving us a rare and valuable glimpse of 
the great Wilbur. 

When the party reached Wright’s hangar, they 
found it to be a simple shed, built of boards, one 
corner partitioned off like a loose box, furnished only 
by a truckle-bed in the corner, a bicycle, two chairs 
and a common little deal table. Wilbur slept there 
under conditions minus all the comforts of modern 
life. He had to keep an eye on his beloved aeroplane. 
His affection for his aeroplane resembled that of a 
parent for his child. The Wright biplane struck 
Graham White as an apparently simple mechanism. 
But in spite of the erudeness of the materials em- 
ployed in its construction, and the rough-and-ready 
way in which they had been put together, all the es- 
sentials were there. Wilbur Wright simply was not a 
showman. He flew, but did not try to impress the 
public with nickel-plated beauty in his machine. 

The French regarded Wilbur, with his gaunt form, 
his weather-beaten face and piercing, hawk-like eyes, 
with reverence and awe. They thought him curiously 
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like an eagle. In the midst of excitable and talkative 
continentals, he appeared quiet, taciturn. An utter- 
ance of his, ‘‘ The only birds that talk are parrots, and 
they are not birds of high flight,’’ was thoroughly 
characteristic of the man. 

Wilbur made flights to altitudes of 300 feet and 
more, surprising in those days, created universal en- 
thusiasm, and concluded a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment with a French syndicate for the construction of 
his machine in France. He returned to the United 
States, and as we have seen, accompanied his brother 
in the final trials at Fort Myer. 

On his return, he made his historic flights from 
Governors Island, N. Y., around the Statue of Liberty 
and to Grant’s Tomb and return, during the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration. These flights constituted the out- 
standing feature of the celebration, and resulted in 
the formation of the American Wright Company. 

Subsequent flights were now watched with pas- 
sionate interest by newspapers, and full reports in- 
ereased the Wrights’ fame in their own country. 
They made many fresh records, and fully held their 
own with other men who had now entered the field. 

In their business dealings they encountered many 
difficulties. They finally concluded negotiations in 
England, France, Germany, Italy and America. But 
while they received very material rewards for their 
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efforts, they did not attain anything like the wealth 
which this prodigious invention would certainly have 
earned for men more avaricious than they were. 
Wilbur Wright lived to gain wide fame and rec- 
ognition, but died of typhoid fever May 30, 1912, just 
as the airplane was approaching its modern develop- 
ment, which only Orville was to witness in its full 
glory. By many Wilbur was considered the more 
dominant of the two. Perhaps it was his great height 
and commanding countenance compared to the mild- 
featured Orville, which gave this impression, but it 
certainly was not true. At the outset of the experi- 
ments he was relatively much older and somewhat bet- 
ter informed, but Orville came rapidly to the front 
and bore an equal share of the burden, and no analysis 
could ascribe any experiment to one or the other of 
the two brothers. Griffith Brewer, an early friend of 
the Wrights and a famous aviation pioneer, remarks 
on this point: ‘‘In the arguments, if one brother 
took one view, the other brother took the opposite 
view aS a matter of course, and the subject was 
thrashed to pieces until a mutually acceptable result 
remained. I have often been asked since these pioneer 
days, ‘Tell me, Brewer, who was really the originator 
of those two?’ In reply, I used first to say, ‘I think 
it was mostly Wilbur,’ and later, when I came to 
know Orville better, I said, ‘The thing could not have 
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been done without Orville.’ Now when asked, I find I 
have to say, ‘I don’t know,’ and I feel, the more I 
think of it, that it was only the wonderful combina- 
tion of these two brothers, who devoted their lives 
together to this common object, that made the dis- 
covery of the art of flying possible.’’ 

After his brother’s death, Orville continued to live 
quietly in Dayton with his sister Katherine and old 
Bishop Wright. He built a more modern aerodynamic 
laboratory, continued his scientific experimentation 
and his flying. During the war, he received his com- 
mission as Major in the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps—and strange to say, was not asked to pass a 
flying examination! ‘He rendered invaluable service 
in an advisory capacity during the war. He remains 
a great authority on every phase of aviation, con- 
sulted in every difficult phase of the art. 

The brothers always hated publicity, remained 
modest at the very height of their success, and such 
Orville has remained to this very day, seeking always 
to avoid publicity, hating nothing so much as the 
eulogy of banquets and ceremonies, always a simple 
American gentleman. 

Space will not permit us to describe how the great 
~ work of the Wrights was followed by the rapid de- 
velopment of the airplane in every civilized country, 
how speed, altitude, duration and safety constantly 
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increased, how important, and towards the end of the 
war, how overwhelming a role the airplane was called 
upon to play, and how rapid has been its extension to 
the field of commercial application since the war. 
December 17th, 1923, marked the 20th anniversary 
of the first flight, and a great demonstration was held 
in Dayton in honor of the famous inventor, and the 
achievements of this year epitomized the great work 
of the intervening twenty. Lieutenants John A. 
Macready and Oakley Kelly flew across the continent 
in a non-stop flight from New York to San Diego, 
California, covering a distance of some 2500 miles in 
26 hours. Lt. Maughan, also of the Army Air Ser- 
vice, flew in one day, between dawn and dusk, follow- 
ing the sun, from New York to San Francisco. Lt. 
‘“Al’’? Williams, onee a pitcher for the New York 
Giants, won the Pullitzer Race at St. Louis in a 
Curtiss Navy racer flying 246 miles an hour, more 
than four miles a minute. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, with its pilots flying by night across the prairie 
between Chicago and Cheyenne, Wyoming, on a route 
illuminated by giant beaeons of 600,000,000 candle 
power, carried letters from New York to San Fran- 
cisco in an average time of twenty-eight hours. Be- 
sides these wonderful records, the airplane had become 
undoubtedly the first arm of our national defense, 
likely to render our coasts impregnable to all attack. 
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It was rendering service in the survey and fire pro- 
tection of immense forest areas, which armies of men 
had been unable to do. Aerial photography assumed 
extraordinary proportions. Aerial surveying was 
helping the engineer in laying railroads and power 
lines, in finding oil and other valuable deposits. The 
Coast Guards were throwing lines aboard ships, 
which could be reached in no other way. Down south, 
successful experiments proved that the only way to 
fight the boll-weevil was to spray it with deadly cal- 
cium arsenate from the wings of a plane. 

Nowadays the sight of a plane in the air does not 
provide the wonderful thrill, the awe-inspiring expe- 
rience of the early flights at Kill Devil Hill and at 
Dayton. Even flying itself is not so much of an ad- 
venture, though nothing can quite equal the sensation 
of a first flight, when the earth seems to drop away 
from our feet and men become mere specks. 

But the history of the conquest of the air will 
always thrill us. And not only its history as a glor- 
ious achievement in the field of human invention, but 
as a history of two great men who had to form their 
own young minds to the tremendous tasks; who used 
native intellect and ingenuity to solve scientific prob- 
lems that had baffled the most learned; who demon- 
strated that nothing is impossible to the pioneer spirit 
of young America; who overcame the discouragement 
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of neighbors, friends and family, the ridicule of the 
world in the carrying through of a great idea; who 
faced with equanimity every sort of financial diffi- 
eulty and ‘achieved success with their own most 
slendor resources; who met success with modesty and 
sought but a small reward for their great boon to 
mankind: Wilbur and Orville Wright. 
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By P. W. WILSON 


8) N Thursday, March 20th, 1924, Charles William 
hot, President Emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, eclebrated his ninetieth birthday. If Gladstone 
was the Grand Old Man of England, Eliot has been 
the Grand Old Man of America, a man born three 
years before Queen Victoria ascended the throne, who 
was President of Harvard two years before the Hohen- 
zollerns founded the German Empire, who continued 
President of Harvard for forty years, and is today 
alert in body and mind five years after the German 
Empire collapsed in ruins. 

For prolongation such a career has few, if any, 
parallels in the world, and none, I think, in the United 
States. President Eliot has witnessed the develop- 
ment of railways, of steamships, of ironclads, of sub- 
marines, of airplanes, of breech-loading guns, of the 
telegraph, of the telephone, of two-cent postage, of 
radio, of automobiles, of newspapers, of X-ray, of 
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elevators, of skyscrapers and, last but not least, of golf. 
And at the end of it all I found him, a day or two ago, 
an enthusiastic and even exuberant optimist. From 
his severe and prolonged ordeal he emerges with faith 
unshaken in God and man. 

Inundated with good wishes and compelled firmly 
to decline innumerable requests for interviews, it was 
the more gracious of President Eliot to allow me to 
share his morning in friendly and intimate conyersa- 
tion, not indeed to be quoted, but invaluable as a dis- 
closure of the man himself. His house in Cambridge, 
there on Freshpond Parkway, is a home perfected by 
countless touches which yield a considered finality to 
the setting of the familiar furniture, the hanging of 
the chosen engravings, the arrangement of those do- 
mestie gods which preside over the well-ordered hearth. 
Everything here belongs. And nothing is for mere 
show. 


‘¢, TEMPLE OF PEACE’’ 


If Gladstone’s library at Hawarden Castle was ‘‘a 
temple of peace,’’ so is Eliot’s study. And with this 
difference: To Gladstone any book was a sacred thing, 
and he would as soon have discarded a volume from 
his shelves as a Hindu would slay a sacred ealf. But 
President Eliot has selected his companions of the 
mind. The books that one sees are comparatively few, 
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. but they are the best. And there is no jostling. Ifa 
book is worth its place, then the place is found for it. 

And as he sits at his desk, with his air of intense 
concentration on the work in hand, the profile of Dr. 
Eliot recalls the ultimate Gladstone, save perhaps for 
this—Gladstone, unaccustomed to merriment, had a 
dour and drooping mouth, whereas Eliot, with all his 
masterful and aristocratic bearing, gives way to keen 
humor. 

““This you may say from me,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that 
what our young men need is to choose the work in life 
in which they ean find joy.’’ And with a face radiant 
with zest he repeated the word ‘‘joy,’’ adding, ‘‘That 
is the secret. Don’t you agree?”’ 

Inevitably we discussed whether the enormous ma- 
terial advances of the past ninety years had added tc 
or detracted from the sum total of human well being. 
Dr. Eliot’s smile was the verdict. How could one 
doubt that—-as Dr. Coué would put it—every day and 
in every way we are happier and happier? 

‘The war?’’ I interjected. 

But he was disinclined to make a serious reservation 
even of the war. For Dr. Eliot is a true New Eng- 
lander. And he has the New Englander’s faith in 
democratic institutions. Indeed, he cannot quite for- 
give his old friend, James Bryce, for accepting a peer- 
age. His opinion of titles is sufficiently indicated by 
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the fact that this President Emeritus of a great uni- 
versity, adorned by degrees too numerous to be men- 
tioned, is known to his friends simply and sufficiently 
as ‘‘Mr. Eliot.’’ And it is this faith in democracy 
which has carried him through the dark days of the 
war. For whatever may have been the losses of the 
war, did it not result in an enormous extension of 
democracy throughout the world? That is ‘‘Mr. 
Eliot’s’’ point of view. 


WE ARE BETTER GOVERNED 


So with little incidents at Washington, not to be too 
precisely specified. Faced by phenomena, like the 
inquiry into the oil reserves and similar alleged irregu- 
larities, President Eliot does not lose his large vision. 
He believes that the United States is far better gov- 
erned today than she was when he started life. And 
while he is cautiously reticent over the growing in- 
fluence of the universities in public life, his usually 
reflective eyes gleam with subdued delight when he 
recalls how this or that Harvard man has been found 
faithful in the administration of some high office. 

In some respects Dr. Eliot is curiously conservative. 
I asked him, as a distinguished student of physical 
science, whether he could mention any new addition 
made during his lifetime to our knowledge of the real 
nature of matter. By the question I intended to im- 
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ply an inquiry not into the way matter behaves but 
what it actually is. Did we know anything now that 
was not known ninety years ago? 

‘*‘Nothing,’’ was the laconic and indeed whimsical 
answer, ‘‘so far as my reading goes.’’ And the nega- 
tive was characteristic. In aman of President Eliot’s 
age you might have expected that there would be a 
certain inexactitude of language during a conversa- 
tion which lasted for an hour and a half. Yet one 
listened in vain for a redundant word. The explana- 
tion of his simple, nervous English is perhaps this: 
as a rule, a man so literary as he may be found only 
in his library. And, as a rule, a man so deeply versed 
in chemistry as he may be found only in his labora- 
tory. But Dr. Eliot is the chemist in the library and 
the litterateur in the laboratory. In what he says one 
finds the lucidity of a mathematical formula illumi- 
nated by that choice of words which is what we mean 
by ‘‘style.’’ His speech cuts straight to the bone. 

For instance, I mentioned his recent article on re- 
ligion in The Atlantic Monthly, about which he was 
fascinatingly frank. The article dealt with the un- 
churched masses and a friend had told him that it 
“‘slumped”’ in the middle—did I think so? I an- 
swered that it was the middle of the article, with its 
remarks on Fundamentalism, that would have tempted 
me into an argument. And then he suddenly threw 
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up his hands, as it were, and declared that there was 
nothing in the article which he had not derived from 
his father and his grandfather; in their day, they had 
all that their distinguished son is telling the world 
now! 


HIS PHILOSOPHY DERIVED FROM OTHERS 

For it is a fixed axiom in Dr. Eliot’s analysis of his 
own character and career that he has never had an 
original idea in his head. As a concession to the in- 
eredulous caller, he will admit that sometimes, on the 
spur of the moment, he has said something which may 
sound fresh and inspiring. But, in the main, his 
philosophy is—according to his own account—wholly 
derived from others and especially from books. This 
is his unassuming estimate of the position. Indeed, I 
was left to infer that Woodrow Wilson’s ideals were 
not as original to himself as it has been sometimes as- 
sumed, but were also drawn from what he read. For 
a man who ‘‘does things’’ such derived ideas are—if 
I understood Dr. Eliot rightly—a necessity. 

The truth is that in Eliot, as in Woodrow Wilson, 
we find a type of public man unknown outside the 
United States, that is, the college President who is 
learned and scholarly, but also an administrator, a 
statesman, an executive, devoted to affairs, many of 
which affect the nation as well as the great institution 
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over which he presides. For close original research he 
has not the time. He is bound, therefore, to act upon 
the achievements of others, whose scope is narrower 
but, within that scope, deeper. Eliot is, in the strict 
sense, an educator. The pioneers discover the prom- 
ised land; he leads the people into it. 

About President Eliot’s verdict on President Eliot 
there is thus a detachment as charming as it is com- 
plete. He talks of himself as he would talk of a third 
person. He weighs himself in the balance as if he had 
the duty of appointing himself to a ‘professor. And 
what interests him in his career—so he is modestly 
inclined to say—is the astonishing time when he lived. 

““Pasteur!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Why he was a revela- 
tion.”’ 

And Pasteur was but one of the men who unlocked 
the key of the universe. Into that ever-widening world 
of eighty years ago there plunged the eager boy of 
whose innocent escapades the memory of the Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard is still vivid and exact. 
Think of him, when not yet 10 years old, setting two 
chairs in his bedroom, back to back and so resting on 
them a lid of tin, on which he had improvised a lamp 
out of candles. By this flickering light he would read 
far beyond the hour appointed by ‘‘nurse.’’ 

“Over Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’’’ remarked Dr. 
Eliot, with a whimsical smile, ‘‘I wept.’’ 
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‘“Wept!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘I have heard of people 
weeping over ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ but over Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost ’—surely you must have been the first!’’ 

‘‘Tt was when Adam and Eve were turned out of 
the Garden of Eden that I wept,’’ was the reminiscent 
answer. 

Then, how chilly was the dawn of that boy’s home 
in those days before there was steam heat. ‘‘Nurse’’ 
would set out ‘‘the hip bath’’ where often the water 
would freeze. And the child who didn’t approve of 
so cold an ablution would slip into the room, as in duty 
bound, break the ice, splash the water on the floor and 
even damp the towel as camouflage for the more com- 
plete cleanliness at which his soul shuddered. And 
then, an hour before all others, this ingenious little boy 
would be found in the one warm parlor, curled up in 
his father’s big chair, where, while breakfast was 
brewing, he would bask in front of the fire and read 
the Bible, which he did straight through, omitting 
nothing, but not always enjoying it or understanding 
what it meant. That he stuck to the task is now a 
matter of pride to the great man of whom that small 
boy was, as the proverb puts it, the father. Indeed, 
there were afternoons, even Sunday afternoons, when 
he would steal away to the parental library and read 
novels by Seott and by Dickens—stories not held in 
those days to be legitimate for a Puritan Sabbath. 
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About Eliot in his youth we thus detect a touch of the 
rebel. In his eagerness for the fuller life he was im- 
patient of frontiers and sometimes broke the bounds. 

The outstanding mile posts in the career of Charles 
W. Eliot may be quickly indicated. Born in what 
Oliver Wendell Holmes called ‘‘Boston’s Brahmin 
caste,’’ his father was Treasurer of Harvard. Indeed, 
his father was several times Mayor of Boston. Young 
Ehot specialized in science at Harvard. He began his 
leading career as a tutor of mathematics at Harvard 
in 1854. From 1865 to 1869 he studied chemistry in 
Kurope. He returned to accept the Chair of Analytical 
Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Dr. Eliot’s executive ability was so far recognized 
in Massachusetts that he was offered and refused what 
was then the good salary of $5,000 a year as superin- 
tendent over some mills at Lowell, and at that period 
no man made greater personal sacrifices for the teach- 
_Ing profession. 

Still it was only after much hesitation that in 1869 
he was elected President of Harvard. His views of 
religion were alarmingly broad. And he had written 
in The Atlantic Monthly two articles on educational 
policy which, while they aroused enthusiasm in some 
quarters, provoked nervousness in others. 
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HIS RECORD AS PRESIDENT OF HARVARD 


The result of his appointment may be summed up 
briefly in the statement that, during the long term, edu- 
cation became ‘‘elective,’? compulsory chapel was 
abolished, the number of students grew from 1,000 to 
5,000, the invested funds increased from $8,000,000 
to $14,000,000 and the income of Harvard nearly 
trebled. His views on education were embodied in 
reports the length of which became a proverb, and 
there is a story that on one occasion Roosevelt was 
advised to abbreviate one of his more voluminous mes- 
sages to Congress, since otherwise people would find 
it as long as a report by Eliot. 

‘Tf as many people read my message as read Eliot’s 
reports,’’ answered Roosevelt, himself a Harvard man, 
‘*T shall be well satisfied.’’ 

Eliot was, indeed, President of much more than 
Harvard. He has been the recognized spokesman of 
the rapidly developing American University. 

In religion, Dr. Eliot is Unitarian and therefore mis- 
trustful of what he considers to be the imposition of 
creeds, ceremonies and sacraments on the people, who 
are, he thinks, inclined more and more firmly to resist 
the views of the churches in respect of such matters. 
He stands for the observation of the senses, for the use 
of ear, eye and touch, as a substitute for nepticism and 
symbolism. And he thinks that we have been too ex- 
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clusively educated by the use of literature and not 
enough by the ascertained facts of the world in which 
we live. He thus advocates the further training of 
the hand, as directed by the sight, and believes that 
such instruction may be associated with a reverence as 
sincere as any inculcated through the narrower or 
dogmatic views of God as he regards them. Dr. Eliot 
is therefore, a modernist who would encourage every- 
one to ‘‘select’’ his own calling. But, in that calling, 
he requires work, assiduous work, which work he be- 
lieves to be in itself an invaluable part of education 
through life. He dislikes ‘‘authority’’ in religion— 
that is the authority of the churches. He believes that 
such ‘‘authority’’ leads the churches into a regrettable 
alliance with ‘‘authority’’ in the state—the authority 
which depends on force and’‘is apt to provoke wars. 
Dr. Eliot would like to see geography taught on sci- 
entific rather than political lines—namely, by geology 
and ethnography. And a world, so understood anew, 
would be best guided, so he thinks, through a league 
or brotherhood of nations. 

When I talked with President Eliot it seemed as 
if he was almost unconscious of the magnitude of his 
achievement. Perhaps it was, as he once said, that 
‘the name of a President is written in water.’’ Per- 
haps it was that even today his present is too precious 
to be wasted on his past. Some one will some day 
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compose an essay showing why the ‘‘radicalism’’ of 
Eliot survived at Harvard while the radicalism of 
Woodrow Wilson was interrupted at Princeton. It 
may be that the clue to the mystery is to be found in 
an anecdote which Professor E. Emerton tells of Eliot 
in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. When he was 
appointed President, Eliot was only 35 years old. And 
a friend said to him: ‘‘I think your administration 
will be a success if you can show one quality, which 
I am not sure you possess. ”’ 

‘“What is that?’’ asked Eliot, ‘‘knowledge of men?”’ 

The answer was ‘‘No.”’ 

‘‘Good judgment ?”’ 

The answer again was ‘‘No.’’ 

““Appreciation of scholars?”’ 

Again ‘‘No.”’ 

‘*What then?’’ asked Eliot. 

‘*Patience,’’ said his friend. And the President 
never forgot the hint. In the dreadful duty of listen- 
ing to discussions among the Faculty he was inde- 
fatigable, and would say at the end of a long day: 

“*Oh, I ean stand a good deal of this sort of thing.’’ 

And he never put a black mark against a man who 
opposed him. He assumed, and rightly, that no pro- 
fessor would oppose the President save from a sense 
of duty. On the other hand, he could be severe on 
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insincerity. A distinguished preacher was suggested 
for a service in the university. 

‘““T will have nothing to do with it,’’ said President 
Eliot; ‘‘the man is a liar.’’ 

In another case a gentleman of great eminence was 
asked to deliver a course of lectures. The faculty was 
enthusiastic for having them printed. 

‘‘Hadn’t we better hear these lectures first ?’’ asked 
the President quietly. And the lectures never were 
printed. 

He judged of men by their faces and also by an- 
other test. About a young scholar of rising reputa- 
tion, who might be a suitable professor, he asked sud- 
denly: ‘‘Is his wife a civilized person?’’ And another 
was passed over with the remark: ‘‘ His wife is a she- 
devil.”’ 

Yet a young esthete was duly appointed despite the 
question, ‘‘Where did he get that sappy manner ?’’ 
Dr. Eliot recognized that the sappy manner concealed 
solid worth. What he looked for were ‘‘the essentials 
of the academic character.’’ And in a professor noth- 
ing else mattered. Also he had courage. It was not 
a small matter to refuse the honorary degree, which 
Harvard had, as a matter of course, conferred on each 
successive Governor of Massachusetts. No man save 
a great man would have stood up to one such Governor, 
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Benjamin F. Butler, as Eliot did in 1883, and rebuke 
his materialist view of education with the words: 

‘‘You must learn the eternal worth of character.’’ 

There was a roar of applause in the audience. The 
shot had struck straight home. 

On his retirement as President of Harvard in 1909 
Dr. Eliot was presented with a purse of $150,000. All 
manner of honors were showered upon him. Presi- 
dent Taft asked him to go to London as American 
Ambassador, and it was hinted that President Wilson, 
four years later, renewed the suggestion. He pre- 
ferred a personal liberty. He traveled widely. 


‘*’ HUMAN PURITAN’’ 


Dr. Eliot’s output of opinion is enormous. He has 
been for years a kind of unofficial writer of ethical 
editorials for a grateful press. Many of his most char- 
acteristic letters have appeared in The New York 
Times. The recent index in this office contains over 
300 entries and covers an immense variety of subjects. 
What Dr. Eliot says as ‘‘a human Puritan’’ is never 
diffuse. It is always to the point. And it is always 
actuated by the highest motives. At the industrial 
conferences in Washington his grave impartiality pro- 
duced a great impression with both capital and labor. 

He is still as much as ever at work. He is still as 
keenly alive as ever to what is happening in the world. 
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He is still as eager as ever for new points of view. 
I have read hints that his tone is dictatorial, but I 
should have said that he is a most admirable listener 
and an adept in exchanging idea for idea. 

**And now,’’ he would say, ‘‘I am going to ask you 
some questions.’’ 

And they were very searching questions. He wanted 
to know why the British trade unions were Socialist 
while the American Federation of Labor was anti-So- 
cialist; and he wanted also to know whether it was 
true that at Oxford and Cambridge the poor boy from 
the elementary school often did better in his examina- 
tions than the richer boy from Eton and Harrow. I 
said that, so far I knew, this was certainly the case, 
but that sometimes the boy from Eton and Harrow, 
even if he had ‘‘fewer brains,’’ did better than his 
more intellectual rival when it came to governing a 
colony. But I gathered that Dr. Eliot was on the side, 
not of the boy with birth, but of the boy with brains. 
And to all young people, his advice has been, ‘‘Look 
out, not in.’’ 

For as an educator, Dr. Eliot has always been fond 
of making his own phrases for his own ideas. ‘‘The 
new religion,’’ he has said, ‘‘will not be based upon 
authority, either spiritual or temporal; the present 
generation is ready to be led, not driven.’’ Hence, 
he holds that ‘‘standardization has become a danger- 
ous adversary of progress in both education and in- 
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dustry ;’’ and that, in particular, ‘‘a child should have 
no part in any machine industry indoors—never!’’ 
‘‘Christ,’’ he thinks, ‘‘will be the supreme teacher,”’ 
and ‘‘the church of the future will have more rever- 
ence for the personality of Jesus * * * It will see 
neither deities nor demons in the forces and processes 
of nature. It will rob death of its terrors. It will 
dwell on goodness, life and truth. The brotherhood 
of men will be its outcome.’’ ‘‘We must have,’’ he 
says, ‘‘a large and democratic force to help preserve 
peace. ’’ 

On universities, he declares that ‘‘nobody now ac- 
cepts numbers as conclusive evidence of the prosperity 
of any of the several divisions of an American uni- 
versity.’’ Indeed, he has even attacked football which 
he denounces as “‘fierce.’? Football is, he holds, ‘‘an 
undesirable game for gentlemen to play or for multi- 
tudes of spectators to watch. His prescription for 
health is; ‘‘How to live long—Go to church. Keep 
a clean heart and a good conscience. Give your mind 
exercise as well as your body—really think. Exer- 
cise regularly, eat in moderation, take a full allow- 
ance of sleep. Avoid indulgence in luxuries and the 
habitual use of any drug whatsoever—not only of 
alcohol, but of tobacco, tea and coffee.’’ 

Indeed, his view of such matters is conservative. 
And two brief quotations will illustrate this; ‘‘Too 
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small a proportion of college women marry. Twenty- 
five years ago the sort of women who went to college 
were not the most attractive physically, however they 
may have been mentally, but now all is changed.’’ 
““T believe no restriction of the birth rate can be sup- 
ported, either by morals or economics. The durable 
satisfactions of life depend upon having the normal 
number of children, and the normal number of chil- 
dren is five or six to the family. A mother should 
bear a child every two years.”’ 

Again; ‘‘Female teachers can never expect to be 
as highly rewarded as men teachers, since few women 
enter the profession of teaching with the idea of 
making it a life’s work.’’ 


AGAINST RACE PREJUDICE 

Our talk ranged, hither and thither, over the pros- 
pects of education. Was it true, I asked, that students 
graduating from high school had, as some have as- 
serted, ‘‘the mentality of 14 years old,’’ whatever that 
may be? Here also Dr. Eliot’s views were clearly and 
alertly expressed, sometimes with a phrase which 
lacked nothing of forceful vigor. Broadly, I take it 
that he mistrusts ‘‘recommendations’’ from schools to 
universities as a substitute for examinations, and his 
firm faith in open competition was shown in what I 
took to be his profound disapproval of prejudices 
against particular races. 
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It is man, as man, whatever be his race, whatever 
be his complexion, that Dr. Eliot respects and whose 
interests he would serve. But I can well appreciate 
what is meant by those who describe him as an aristo- 
erat. In that respect he is a true son of Boston. You 
must, however, interpret the word aristocrat in the 
true sense, the sense of the Greek language to which 
the word belongs. Eliot believes in ‘‘the rule of the 
best,’’ not because it is born best but because it has 
become the best by study, by sacrifice, by discipline 
and by ‘‘joy.’’ That is, I suppose, why he believes in 
examinations. There, in black and white, you have 
what the man can do. You decide his position in 
society, not by his looks, not by his family, not by 
his race, but by his objective efficiency. By his words 
he is justified and by his words he is condemned. 

As I rose to leave I expressed the hope that I had 
not tired a most considerate host. In a moment I was 
almost sorry that I had said it, for Dr. Eliot drew 
himself up and replied with cheerful briskness: 

‘‘No. I have some little work now to do and I feel 
well able to do it.”’ 

He wanted to know how I was expecting to return 
to Boston, and insisted on assuring himself that a taxi 
was at the door. And he left on my mind a glimpse, 
as we shook hands, of a man, upright in body and 
mind, full of good spirits, wholly unafraid of death, 
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wholly glad to be himself. That he could criticize 
others was evident. But his criticisms were judicial 
and devoid of emotion. And behind all he said was 
a certain motive—not the pursuit of knowledge as 
such, not the pursuit of wealth and power as such, but 
what the Declaration of Independence calls the pur- 
suit of happiness. It is as an expert on happiness that 
President Eliot now celebrates his ninetieth birthday. 
And on the art of happiness he is, perhaps, the great- 
est living expert. 
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Gharlemtagne).c, 2.0 steteismiinetertabrer. dineeiat Vv 742-814 
SAXON ENGLAND: 

SAN red) sENGS Gara tee rolay crn: over cxch excver ener or ones owoveeo VIII 849-901 
THE PAPAL EMPIRE: 

Hildebrand (Gregory VII.)............ V_-1020-1085 
MEDI@VAL THEOLOGY: 

SPEEA SCTIN «ccs avrakecasaavensnacevev oroheyerontdeeetenae Bie V = -1033-1109 
MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS: 

Sie Berman rsioce-gsacqrerevenevavels GtRONaeircr ote V 1091-1153 

The Feudal Ages. 

Hovnseheloiseand Abelard. \-sremereet ere ee VII 1101-1164 
TB VE BUDATAOVSTMM se ccisre ct ccc cies ere ore arate V 800-1300 
ETE CRUSADE Sirs 2 ays uarelerel scale: oketeuetata aay cleuelacerele V 1095-1272 
PRELATICAL POWER: 

MhOMAsE BECkOt eda eru. stato otal oie aiaress V 1118-1170 
THE SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY: 

MH OMASANGUINAG teerctolercnel tcialettoiere rule eierele V =: 1225-1274 


Renaissance and Refcrmation. 


GONMITOPAROWITBCDURE: 1c oroteeisi 4.6 ste elo soo) neuer VV 1100-1400 
RIsE OF MODERN POETRY: 

DATICOMGS lek ed ee Eee 6 aie-L Re LenS VE 1265-1321 
DAWN OF THE REFORMATION: 

OHM W.y Clit e oteccretereys crctensancksa tne ei evousrs V 1324-1384 
EARLY ENGLISH LIFE: 

CAN CET Ae Moma’ sick oeireh lar eneia Sere tere ine wees VI 1340-1400 
HeERoIG WOMEN: 

Joamof-Are....,..0... Rae Rela tae MRC AN nn VIL, .1419-1431 
MARITIME DISCOVERIES: 

Columbus: cc. scat iectien tact oka ee tae VI 1446-1506 
UNSUCCESSFUL REFORMS: 

A VONATO! Weer cececeess sia Leow eacaeie ee ebasaees VI 1452-1498 
THE REVIVAL OF ART: 

MaichagelAmpelo 250: .tkrosoiks cette tates VI 1475-1564 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION: 
Martin’ luther eiacicieteecsieiieee se kevleamoner vere VI 1483-1546 
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Renaissance and Reformation, continued. 


VOLUME TIME 
A.D. 

THE ENGLISH REFORMATION: 

Gra nmenrgnmtye rer es eins rane oes VI 1489-1556 
THE JESUITS: 

Homa bins] Toy Ola we sic s ace sypisisis.s sus «lorerere1 VI 1491-1556 
PROTESTANT THEOLOGY: 

VON Cal vitue wees ccs cle esos VI 1509-1564 
RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM : 

Sia lL Menes a mmeaee ar ts, ssatstereorer sl eiaeeereee VII 1515-1582 
THE NEW PHILOSOPHY: 

THOL GE BSACOUES Rt aie arcs ciclo shale aie omens VI = 1561-1626 
WOMAN AS SOVEREIGN: 

WhzaberhroL sme landey.). sc. ele sre VIII 1533-1603 
THE HUGUENOTS: 

Henry of Navarre... ..c.1. > +. senteamulstlert VIII 1553-1610 
THE POET: 

William Shakspeare ..................X1IIT 1564-1616 
ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES: 

GLC Oeste tecaztosiehs ora sieceeisereleelacoese pare VI 1564-1642 

The Age of Kings. 

ABSOLUTISM : 

PCM CLIC ULI sees, averse sa0.s0is'lo coo coczereTPre me fo 10h SY VIII 1585-1642 
Tue THirTy YEARS’ WAR (1618-1648) : 

Gustav UseAGdolpnus! pice vera ickee es ic VIII 1594-1632 
CIivIL LIBERTY: 

Olsverd CHROMA. soo yore wiess ose. cove ws ws louenekeelols VIII 1599-1658 
POET AND PATRIOT: 

BROLUUMET CON Mn Ge mode ee cre <r else ke XIII 1608-1674 
THE FRENCH MONARCHY: 

“Hitiiss DLA tore o OO RO OIC TC IOICEC O VIII 1638-1715 
THE POLITICAL WOMAN: 

WinwesedesWiaimtenon. .. «ss «<> os 6 194. 5ht7e VII 1635-1719 
THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD: 

Duchess of Marlborough........+.+.-- VII 1660-1744 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE: 

IPetorpe CHEM GTO ibis sets cis cialis so.0 6.02000 0-0 iss.e VIIL 1672-1725 
CAUSES OF REVOLUTION IN FRANCE: 

TOME RAY 25 PRS aOR OO act DODO ROI VIII = 1710-1774 


THE PRUSSIAN POWER: 
Frederic the Great......ssscesccseeesWVLlL 1712-1786 
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Modern Europe and America. 


VOLUME yore 

SOCIALISM AND EDUCATION: na 

TROUBSSC AUS Sym eine ates al ereieie soe eis. oon meena XIII 1712-1778 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 

Mar qh eariereeale hctoane siete orasiaies > 6 3a. IX 1749-1791 
GERMANY’S GREATEST WRITER: 

Johanm We vom Goethe. .o..c00s-scessoX Lil, -yl 749-1832 
THE FRENCH EMPIRE: 

INapOlLe Omens OMAP aTbO rere raletcial cletstls «lercielone TX, ., «1 769=182% 
WOMAN IN LITERATURE: 

IMITING nO SUAGlic sctarerercisie ate ovatstarsreteuerehaterebe VIL 1766-1817 
THE FRENCH SALON: 

Mane. deve ami Crsae soe) seesiemeie asic eso cters VIL 1777-1849 
RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS: 

OHSteCAu TIAN whe area ct cle io oidkt a herd aicte s one IX 1768-1848 
CONSERVATISM? 

Meetternvelas 4 ice. tocfeicetate rao ts! tee -ohe RR Oe IX 1773-1859 
PouitTicAL MORALITY: 

GG Gs Sure teade fatale tota tae cleca te telste th fetetatehe IX 1729-1797 
EDUCATION OF WOMAN: 

(Fianna halVlOre ea devastate co atte a tentetne VIL 1745-1833 
LIBERTY UNDER LAW: 

The American Idea (Colonial 

PS VelOPMICTI) | hie ores gos wlosoue ge olen pos MOEA XI 1600-1775 

DIPLOMACY: 

Bory amin SP TAMM« oe ex wer ste iwc where «yola XI 1706-1790 
THe AMERICAN REVOLUTION: 

George Washington ..............00.. XI 1732-1799 
CONSTRUCTIVE STATESMANSHIP: 

PONTE VA AMIS! 8.4. Fete teh Tete to Tate toretet te betters XI = 1735-1826 
Tur AMERICAN CONSTITUTION: 

Alexander Hamilton tere. soooasasseeie XI 1757-1804 
AMERICAN AND FRENCH REVOLUTIONS: 

Lafayette, Hero of Two Nations........ XI = 1757-1834 
POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY: 

MN OM asd CLLO VSO Ne eteetereyeis een ene rennerer ee XI 1743-1826 
ENGLISH TORYISM: 

Ke EOp Tex) IN ASR Ol Rin NAIIQ ein inl ic.on s OORe IX 1762-1830 


TuE U. 8. Supreme Court: 
John Marshal lies orca ite rtereeeire XI 1755-1835 
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Modern Europe and America, continued. 


VOLUME TIME 
A.D. 
THE CITIZEN KING: 

TOUS ED NIN Pe gopevein aolerore acre erererere arena let IX 1773-1850 
ENGLISH REFORMS: ; 

WVVetl iw curr eh Ame tetepaee sd cyenor hctos corey ovat aiet on X 1765-1837 
POLITICAL Economy: 

Dit MoOertsPeel . 2.44444 0% se eee ta. X 1788-1850 
PERSONAL POLITICS: 

Andrew Jackson 3s tees cccceeed nest hl XII «1767-1845 
THE Mopern Noven: 

Sir Walter Scott ocd 62 soccer sess fe XIII 1771-1832 
PoEtTic GENIUS: 

IPO is ERR arid o ora Gioaibor saci osdieacnesohan XIII =1788-1824 
WomMAN AS NOVELIST: 

GCeorceillOtmeNa cress cciceiue cde cet ee VII 1819-1880 
ITH (GREEK EVOLUTION » s.s1.0.0 6,015,008 s0toernete IX 1820-1828 
Unirep ITALy: ; 

(Crary FORA aas lia: here ROD IOe SoG OUI X 1810-1861 
THE CRIMEAN WAR: 

WD ZAEPINTC A OIA SWiste-y—s ysis aasystele vores tevece lo lo, Netets X 1796-1855 
WARS OF PRESTIGE: 

TEOUMSBN APOMO WI gs  ceycusiesesiad-nekencxsisvers) kere, 94s XI 1808-1873 
COMPROMISE LEGISLATION: 

Uleraty val Claiyameagtta  <nsietskorsk operas os<sevciel vets) slekelere XII 1777-1852 
THE AMERICAN UNION: 

PY AS PEW CLUS HOT aise alte recaxsndie sisyexepouss sporti XII 1782-1852 
THE SLAVERY QUESTION: 

Coan OO aT LUIN eters ot evareh eVerarere-o: ssi Tero waves XII 1782-1850 
Civ WAR AND THE UNION: 

AUST ATUPAB ENCOUN We of ois. eucie s1oxexsiern, sees omar XII 1809-1865 
Tur SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY : 

HVOMOTP EHS COT, oe/e'e wie. oss) ees eorsishsietagaes XII 1807-1870 
THE RESTORED UNION: 

1ONIVsGGR sk (CORIMUB SRO OCOD ccc OOOO rn t XII 1822-1885 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM: 

Michael MM ara day tare om aioe os sie oie s ce sleeve XIV 1791-1867 
CRITICISM AND BIOGRAPHY: 

Udon Conia: eoooncocugoGe succor XITI 1795-1881 


ARTISTIC HISTORICAL WRITING: 
Torah acamlay, eye sire sie eye )oscise,e1e skelter XIII 1800-1859 
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Modern Europe and America, continued. 


VOLUME 

NAVIES OF WAR AND COMMERCE: 

PROMI CASON dex ausvarerereeeneusioureek eek skoxskoceusnens XIV 
MODERN SCIENCE: 

Chtarlés, Dat win a. ties ys esetvers «ers eseee XIV 
THE Spirit oF MODERN POETRY: 

Alfred. (lord) Tennyson. ...'-.- 22... JEL 
AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT: 

DavTORL LV IMNGOStONO Vs or.) oe eeles)s4< +) n+ eta) 
MopErn MusIc: 

RICH ArG. NAS WEL eleraj el skal ays ej ejsia se ciei ea 
MOopERN ARCH ZOLOGY: 

Sir-Austem Henry Layard..............X1LV 
THE EVOLUTIONARY PHILOSOPHY: 

HHenberteSpencer oi... clanesensales sss) c'ein oo) Sa 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY: 

Rad Ole LECH O waren classes) corti ieasuoieieraieiae eG 
ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE PEOPLE: 

Write Pre Gil RSTO cso remere ote cvereieleielelete oe x 
MAKING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE: 

ID TIN COMES ISII al C Katee taie eveteie eve ereretevereke retorts x 
Moprrn ART: 

PLONMPARUSKIUMNG we cp ctexctececies sulereiisicie eevee 
THE Far EAst: 

Ti bene Cnaagen ctec ener cir een teee XIV 


GOLDEN RuLE DIPLOMACY: 
John Hay, Pupil and Disciple of Lincoln XII 
ERA OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY: 


MEHOUNG wi INablOmors ecco lc ce meter ae 
FLEXIBLE STATECRAFT: 

IDEKAGhalbllOn IMEC was gaa sme sDOOt CT XV 
GREAT AMERICAN QUALITIES: 

MHCOdOTeuOOSeVClUtae = hele nee ete erie XV 
MILITARY ART: 

Perdmand. Poch*o22 Herc sec ae cece eek XV 
REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA: 

INrcolan Wein ses cece od oe Caeeates oe XV 
MopERN AUTOCRACY: 

fWadliaamg Ter 12.5, ote atte netete mite tem Rem ere XV 
Tur BALKAN BEAR GARDEN: 

Hleutherios Venizelos .:........crvetee « XV 


TIME 
A.D. 


1803-1889 
1809-1882 
1809-1892 
1813-1873 
1813-1883 


1817-1894 


1821-1902 
1809-1898 
1815-1898 
1819-1900 
1823-1901 
1838-1905 
1865-1915 
1863-— 

1858-1919 
1851- 

1870-1924 
1859- 


1864— 
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Modern Hurope and America, continued. 


VOLUME 

INDOMITABLE LEADERSHIP: 

ECOL, CHOMENGS odoadennbssasanoc XV 
IDEALIST STATESMANSHIP: 

AER OPISIUOLECE  enctcro Ga oe TEER Raa TOE XV 
PATRIOTISM IN THE CHURCH: 

CardinalupViercierurrcr. cise. ahaha tus Seles XV 
NATION BUILDING: 

PU O mia swe lasan yx seiseye<- crc tecoprseversieans XV 
NAVAL STRATEGY: 

George Dewey Io. INA I I ae XV 
MusIcAL MASTERY: 

Tenace’ Jan Paderewskis...22.-+ +3. XV 
PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC: 

Japaneand Dts leaders... «sce. - cusieue XV 
THE REPUBLIC AT WAR: 

NVOOMrOWs WAISON Hire. Hea Clat ss Siew ef notes XVI 
BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY: 

NEOUS: FASCIA R ota ae a eeare oie eset teelate fot XVI 
DRAMATIC ART: 

Natal Bernard tees een scree = 8 ere XVI 
WIZARDRY IN PLANT BREEDING: 

MEAG NCL SUT WAIN eseteseus our fol cprerettre sels scat XVI 
HEROIC WOMEN: 

Tr OTC, WOHTS Tete foo ofoicts «+ - coeiekore heim eae XVI 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: 

GharleswE Steimmictz seas. om cei stertee XVI 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY: 

Guolielmo Marcon shscw~ acs ces > 16 XVI 
GENIUS IN INDUSTRY: 

TOU PELOLO mctrieterereietalsncie ocr ateleicveleleiacs ater XVI 
RADIO BROADCASTING: 

ILes IDS OEE G5 Bho oooon Od Oa e OC XVI 
AERIAL NAVIGATION: 

OryillomWawolty css ersiere <1. oe 'wleteis« ae XVI 

AMVs Weekes oosbocodonodonucouCOGs XVI 


LIBERAL EDUCATION: ‘ 
CHATIESIMW pee O tage cca. acetone steretets. <rendicrcys XVI 
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AD. 
1841- 
1870- 
1851- 
1850- 
1837-1917 


1860- 


1856-1924 
1822-1895 
1845-1923 


1849- 


1865-1923 
1874— 
1863- 
1873- 


1871- 
1867-1912 


1834— 


PREFATORY NOTE 


This edition of Beacon Lights of History compresses sixteen 
full size Volumes within the covers of eight Books. For the sake of 
clarity it has been decided to retain in this Index the volume num- 
bers of the large set. The sub-joined table shows the location of 
each Volume, Volumes i and ii make up Book 1, Volumes iii and 
iv make up Book 2, ete. 


Vol. 4) Vol. oe | Viol sv.) 
Book 1. Book 2. | Book on 

Walsall, Val.riy, Vowel 

Vol. vil) Vol. =) Vol. = 
Book 4. -Book 5. Book 6. 

Pol iii: Volt adic 


Vol. cane Vol = 
Book 7. Book 8. 
Vol. xiv! Vol. xvi 


GENERAL INDEX. 


A. Abiathar.—High-priest of Israel, 
death of, ii, 204. 

Abigail, her lofty heroism, vii, 70. 

Abimelech.—Deceived by Abraham, 
bE yey. 


Aaron.—Moses’s brother, ii, 104. 

Abd-el-Kadir.—Arab chief (1807- 
83), ix, 346. 

Abélard, Peter—(1079-1142.) 
Knight-errant of philosophy, v, Abner.—Leader of Philistines, Ml, 
216; most brilliant lecturer of 174; slain by Joab, 175. 
Middle Ages, 217; at Paris and Abolitionists, xii, 209, 212, 216, 


in the Paraclete at Champagne, 220, 224, 225. 
216, 217; love for Héloise, 217; Abraham, or Abram, ‘‘exalted 
his “Sic et Non,” 218, 220; his father,’’ or ‘‘the father of the 
rationalism arrays him against faithful.” (circa 2000 B. C.?) 
Saint Bernard, 218; his love- Special progenitor of the He- 
songs, 219; dialectical and con- brews, i, 29-31; visit to Egypt, 
troversial spirit, 220; lectures 32; spiritual progenitor of those 
at Notre Dame and at Mount who acknowledged a personal 
Geneviave, 221, 256; in Melun, God, ii, 27; idolatry rife in his 
256; in Paris, 256; his suc- day, though a remarkable ma- 
cessor, 257; opinions, 258; con- terial civilization existed, 28; 
demnation, 259; influence, 260; birth in Ur of the Chaldeans, 30; 
vi, 59, 190, 356. Breton scholar lived there until ‘‘the call,’’ 31; 
and teacher, founder of scholastic his father a worshipper of the 
theology, vil, 32; precocity, 32; tutelary gods of his tribe, 31; 
critical spirit, 33; rationalistic divinely instructed and highly 
philosopher, 34; at St. Gen- gifted, 32, 33; removes to 
eviéve, Paris, 36; lectures, 38; Shechem and to the southward 
5,000 pupils, 89; love for Hél- and builds altar to the Lord, 33, 
oise, 40; infatuation, 41, secret 34; among the Canaanitish na- 
marriage, 46; retirement to @ tions and at court of the Pha- 
convent, 48; great fame, 49; raohs, 35, 36; separates from 
miseries, 50; letters to Héloise, Lot and moves from Bethel to 
51; condemnation by a council, plains of Mamre, 36; blessed by 
61; closing days, 62; death, 63; Melchizedek, 36; his covenants 
burial, 64. with God and promises of future 
Aberdeen (Gordon, George Hamil- greatness for his descendants, 
ton), Lord.—(1784-1860.) Eng- 37; grand destiny of Hebrew 
lish statesman, ix, 362; x, 65, race, 38; religious education of 
66, 85, 164-167, 173, 175-177, race the gift of the Jew, 39; 
180, 192, 336, 337. faith of the patriarch, 39; test 
Abernethy, Dr. John.—(1764-1831.) of it in his willingness to sacri- 
English surgeon, ix, 271. fice Isaac, 42, 43; his hand 


Roman numerals refer to Volumes. For location of Volumes in Books, 
see Prefatory Note at beginning of Index. 
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stayed from the propitiatory 
offering, 48; Divine blessing on 
him, 49; deception to Pharoah 
and to Abimelech, 50; traits of 
character, 51; rewards of faith 
and obedience, 53; buried in 
cave of field of Machpelah, 86. 

Absalom.—Son of King David, re- 
bellion of, ii, 187, 203; death 
of, 190. 

Absolutism, viii, 181. See Riche- 
lieu, Cardinal de. 

Abu-habba, Mr. Rassam’s excava- 


vehement patriotism, 228; leader 
of the Assembly, 232; eager for 
war, 236; chief-justice of Massa- 
chusetts, 237; commissioner to 
France, 239; minister to Eng- 
land, 241; vice-president, 243; 
president, 246; his aristocratic 
ideas, 250; foreign policy, 251, 
252; home administration, 254; 
love of office, 257; as president 
and diplomat, 259; traits of 
character, 245, 259, 260; retire- 
ment and death, 260, 261. 


tions at, xiv, 369. Adams, John Quincy.—(17 6 7- 


Academy, French, Franklin elected 
& member, xi, 99. 

Acetylene gas, calcium carbide em- 
ployed in the production of, xiv, 
437. 

Achilles, Wrath of, vii, 376. 


1848.) Sixth President of U. S. 
(1825-29). xi, 260, 261; enters 
on office, xii, 48, 49; Jackson’s 
succession, 50; secretary of 
State in Monroe’s Cabinet (1817- 
25), 108, 116. 


Acropolis at Athens, The, i, 299; Adams, Samuel.—(17 2 2-180 3.) 


lii, 94, 98. 
Actium, Battle of (31 B. C.), iii, 


American statesman, xi, 78, 80, 
118, 224; 227, 228, 292. 


326. Addison, Joseph.—(1 6 7 2-1719.) 


“Adam Bede,’ George Eliot’s, vii, 
285, 350, 363-367, 370, 380, 384. 


English essayist, vii, 212, 214, 
354. 


Adams, John.—(1735-1826.) Presi- Adolphus, Gustavus.—King of Swe- 


dent (1797-1801). Leading poli- 


den. See Gustavus II. 


tician colonial days, xi, 78; Adolphus, John Leycester.—English 


minister at The Hague (1780), 
94; proposes Washington as 


lawyer, on authorship of ‘‘Waver-: 
ley Novels,’’ xiii, 123. 


commander-in-chief (1775), 113, Adonijah, King David’s son, seeks 


237; vice-president, 156; presi- 
dent, 166; supports Federal 


to steal the royal sceptre, ii, 
204; slain, 204. 


party, 205; ““Constructive Adrianople, Patriarch of, beheaded 


Statesmanship,’’ 217; family 
history, 217; chooses law as his 
profession, 218; contemporary 
state of society, 220; politica] 


by the Turks during the Greek 
revolution (1820-1828), ix, 290. 


Adrianople, Peace of (Sept. 1829), 


x, 157. 


vrator, 221; belief in equality of ‘Advancement of Learning,” Ba- 


rights, 221; aspirations, 222; 


con’s, vi, 413. 


protests against Stamp Act, 223; #8schines.— (389-314 B.C.) Athe- 


removes to Boston, 225; foresees 
war with England, 226; desires 


nian orator, i, 864; rival of 
Demosthenes, 365; xi, 211. 


independence of Colonies, 227; #Eschylus.— (525-456 B.C.) Greek 


in Philadelphia Congress, 227; 
begins career as statesman, 227; 


tragic poet. Creator of the Greek 
drama, i, 324, 325. 


Roman numerals refer to Volumes. 


For location of Volumes in Books, 


see Prefatory Note at beginning of Index. 
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4&sculapius.—Temple of, 
iii, 139. 

African Development, xiv, 303. See 
Livingstone, David. 

African Movement, Great, and Ex- 
ploration, xiv, 308. See Living- 
stone, David. 

Agag.—King of the Amalekites, 
spared by Saul, ii, 155-157; 
hewed in pieces by Samuel, 157. 

Agapsx, or Love Feasts, ii, 438. 

Agincourt, Victory of, vii, 74. 

Agni, in Hindu Mythology, the god 
of fire, i, 75. 

Agriculture, in Egypt, iii, 206; 
Jefferson’s acquaintance with im- 
provements in, xi, 284;  scien- 
tific, xii, 421, 428, 429, 430. 

Agrippa, Herod, at Cxsarea, Paul 
“almost persuades him to be & 
Christian,” ii, 447. 

Agrippa, Baths of, iii, 121. 

Ahab, King of Israe]l.—(%918-896 
B.C.) Son and successor of 
Omri, ii, 244; builds temple to 
Baal, 244; dwells with Jezebel 
in splendor at Jezreel, 245; wit- 
nesses discomfiture of Baal’s 
prophets on Mt. Carmel, 258; 
acquaints Jezebel, who threatens 
Elijah’s life, 259; covets Na- 
both’s vineyard, 266, 267; with 
Jezebel secures it by craft, and 
compasses Naboth’s death, 269, 
270; punishment of both king 
and queen, 271; death of, 273; 
death of Jezebel and Ahab’s sev- 
enty sons, 279. 

Ahaz, King of Judah (742-727 
B.C.), his subjects slain and 
taken captive, ii, 296. 

Ahaziah.—Son of Ahab, and King 
of Israel (896-894 B.C.), sends 
soldiers to arrest Elijah who are 
consumed by fire, ii, 274, 275; 
his death, 275. 


at Cos, 


Ahura-Mazda.—The good _ spirit 
(Ormazd) in the dual system of 
Zoroaster, i, 57-60. 

“Aida,” Verdi’s opera of, xiv, 62, 
67. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Peace of (1668), 
viii, 267. 

“Akbar’s Dream and Other Poems,” 
Tennyson’s, xiii, 472. 

A Kempis, Thomas.—(1380-1471.) 
vii, 138. 

Alabama Claims, Settlement of, Mr. 
Gladstone’s, x, 363, 366; xii 
376. 

Alaric.—King of the West Goths 
(7376-410 A.D.), invades Greece, 
Athens ransomed, iv, 346, 347; 
retires before Stilicho, but ad- 
vances into Italy, 347; extorts 
great ransom from Rome, 349; 
returns to Rome (410 A.D.) and 
sacks it, 350. 

Albans, Saint, English Church of, 
v, 149. 

Albertus Magnus. — (1190-1280.) 
Teacher of Thomas Aquinas, and 
able expounder of the scholastic 
philosophy, v, 233; vii, 32. 

Albret, Jeanne d’. — (15 2 8-7 2.) 
Queen of Navarre, viii, 119. 

Alcibiades.— (450-404 B.C.) Athe- 
nian general and politician, at- 
tracted by Socrates, i, 209, 253, 
257; banqueting, 250; passions 
and appetites, 268; traitor to 
his country, 275. 

Aldworth, Surrey, Tennyson’s home, 
and death at, xiii, 457. 

Alembert, Jean Baptiste d’.— 
(1717-83.) French philosopher 
and mathematician, xiii, 29, 55. 

Alencon, Duke of, vii, 90. 

Alexander the Great. — (323-356 
B.C.) King of Macedon, i, 62, 
63; family history, iii, 389; 
education, 389; interest in 
Greek heroic and tragic poetry, 


’ 
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389; affection for Aristotle, 
889; ascends throne, 389, 390; 
invades Greece, 390; made com- 


mander-in-chief to prosecute war 
against Persia, 390; captures 
Thebes, 390; invades Asia, 391; 
defeats Darius, 391, 392; 
marches toward Egypt, 393; 
conquers Egypt, 393; believes 
himself of divine origin, 393; 
founds city of Alexandria, 393; 
becomes master of eastern Medi- 
terranean coast, 393; destroys 


Persian Empire, 393, 394; sus- 
picious character of, 395; kills 
his general, 395, 396; marriage, 


8396; conquests lead into India, 
396, 397; constructs fleet in 
Phoenician ports, 398; receives 
embassies from all nations 
around Mediterranean, 398; 
death, 399; influence of reign, 
399, 401; wars of, led to intro- 
duction of Greek civilization into 
Asia and Egypt, v, 328; vii, 109. 

Alexander I.—Ozar of Russia 
(1801-25), vii, 289, 291; suc- 
cession of, ix, 77, 87, 95, 141; 
at Congress of Vienna, 159; def- 
erence to Metternich, 180, 235, 
275, 280, 281, 288; death, 313; 
autocrat of all the Russias, X, 
155; adds Finland to his king- 
dom, 156. 

Alexander II.—Emperor of Russia, 
x, 195. 

Alexander VI, Pope.—(1492-1503.) 
vi, 142, 168, 171. 

Alexandria, Egypt, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, iii, 214; 
great seat of commerce, 215; 
renowned schools, 215, 313; in 
the time of Queen Cleopatra, 
322-329; in Constantine’s day, 
the centre of theological agita- 
tions, iv, 158. 


Alexis.—Son of Peter the Great 
(1690-1718), a trial to his fa- 
ther, Vili, 358-360, death of, 361. 

Alfred the Great.—(849-901.) King 
of the West Saxons (871-901). 
The Saxons in England, viii, 25; 
birth and parentage, 33; edu- 
cated at Rome and visits at Paris 
court of Charles the Bald, 34; 
rule of his brothers over Wessex, 
35; fights the Danes, and begins 
his reign, 35, 36; a fugitive 
(A.D. 878), but is victorious at 
Ethandune, Guthrum succumbing 
to Alfred and receives baptism, 
36-38; treaty of Wedmore gives 
Danes slice of England, which 
they occupy and settle, 38; con- 
structs fortresses and other de- 
fences, 41; reorganizes his army 
and navy, 42-45; destroys Dan- 
ish fleet, 44; siege of Rochester, 
45; laws and codes of, and 
maintenance of justice, 46-52; 
educational efforts, 53, 54; fur- 
ther Danish invasion under Has- 
ting, and defeat of, 55-57; death 
and character, 58-62. 


Alger, Russel A. — (1836-1907.) 
Secretary of War during Cuban 
War, xv, 79. 


Algeria, Extension of France’s Col- 
ony of, ix, 846; Conquest of 
(1830), 215. 

Algiers, Decatur chastises, xi, 283. 

Alien and Sedition Laws, Enact- 
ment of, under John Adams’s 
administration, xi, 254. 

Ali Pasha.—(1741-1822.) Alban- 
ian pasha of Jannina, death of, 
ix, 295, 

Alison, Sir Archibald. — (1792- 
1867.) His ‘History of Europe,” 
Ix; 350. 

“Allegro, L’,”? Milton’s, xiii, 331. 

Alma, Battle of the (Crimean 
War), in 1854, x, 183. 
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Althorp, Lord (Earl Spencer).— 
English statesman and reformer 
(1782-1845), x, 25, 29, 34, 46, 
54, 66. 

Aluminum, extended uses of the 
metal, xiv, 438. 

Alva, Duke of.—(1508-82.) 
ish general, vii, 166. 

Ambrose, Saint.—(340-397 A.D.) 
Bishop of Milan, iv, 247; im- 
portance of his See in his day, 
252; birth at Treves, and early 
education, 253, 254; governor 
of Northern Italy and arch- 
bishop of Milan, 254; adminis- 
trative ability, 256; baptism and 
surrender of his princely fortune, 
256; tilt with heretics, 258; 
Manicheans and Arians, 258, 
259; Empress Faustina (an 
Arian) challenges Ambrose to 
public disputation, 261; refuses 
to compromise himself in the 
palace of an enemy, 265; issue 
raised with an angry sovereign, 
266; seeks shelter in the sanc- 
tuary, which Faustina’s troops 
refuse to invade, 266, 267; queen 
baffled and Valentinian threat- 
ened’ with a revolt, 270, 271; 
temporal power yields to the 
spiritual, 271; ambassador to 
barbaric courts, 271, 272; Theo- 
dosius slaughters the people of 
Thessalonica, 274; grief of Am- 
brose, who writes a letter to the 
emperor insisting on his repent- 
ance and expiation, the emperor 
yields, 275; his laborious life, 
charity, and humanity, 277; af- 
fection for St. Augustine, 278; 
death and eulogy, 279, 280. 

America, discovery of, vi, 108; field 
for enterprise and industry, 126; 
mission of and immediate results 
of discovery, 130, 131; Macau- 


Span- 
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lay on, in letter to a correspond- 
ent, xiii, 271, 272. 
America, British, “Summary View 
of the Rights of,” xi, 273. 
American Idea, the, Origin of, xi, 
23; Institutions, 23; Revolu- 
tion, 51; Independence born, 
49; resistance to taxation, 229. 
American Independence, Jefferson 
identified with, xi, 275. 
American Leaders, xii, 23. 
American trade, Jefferson seeks to 
remove shackles from, xi, 283. 
American Union, The, xii, 145. See 
Webster, Daniel. 
Ammon.—Veiled Egyptian deity, i, 
33; temple at Thebes, 112. 
Ammon Ra, physical sun of Egypt- 
Tans ees oS) 
Amorites, Nation of the, ii, 34. 
“Amos Barton,” “Sad Fortunes of,” 
George Eliot’s, vii, 357, 358. 
Ampére, André Marie. — (1775- 
1836.) French physicist, electri- 
cal investigations, xiv, 401. 

Ampére, Jean J. A.—(1800-64.) 
French literary historian, vii, 
249, 

Amphitheatre, Roman, iii, 102. 

Anesthetic, surgical, first efficient, 
xiv, 478. 

“Analects” (Lun-yu) of Confucius, 
Pea DS LO O.mgD. 

Anaxagoras.—Greek natural phi- 
losopher (2500-428 B. C.), at- 
tempts to square the circle, iii, 
174. 

Anaximander.—Greek physical phi- 
losopher (%611-547 B. C.), geo- 
metrical knowledge of, iii, 173. 


Anaximenes. — (Circa 6th. cent. 
B.C.) Greek philosopher and 
friend of Thales, i, 261; crude 
notions of astronomy, iii, 160, 
161. 

Ancestors, Worship of, in China, 
i, 165. 
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Ancients, Material life of the, iii, 
195. 

André, Major John.—(1751-80.) 
British officer in Revolutionary 
War, xi, 144. 

Angelico, Fra.—(1387-1455.) Ital- 
ian painter, his exquisite Ma- 
donnas, i, 290. 

Angelo, Michael. 
gelo. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, begun at 
the instance of Alfred the Great, 
viii, 54. 

Angouléme, Duke of, mission of, as 
French military commander, ix, 
99. 

Angro-Mainyus.—The evil power in 
the Zoroastrian system, i, 57, 58. 

“Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication,” variation of, Dar- 
win’s, xiv, 164, 172, 180. 

Animal worship, Egyptian, i, 39, 
40; influence of, extended to the 
Jews, 41. 

Animals of Egypt worshipped neath 
the temple, ii, 341. 

Anne, Princess. — (Afterwards 
Queen.) Wife of Prince George 
of Denmark (1665-1714), play- 
mate with Sarah Jennings (after- 
wards Duchess of Marlborough) 
at York House, vii, 183-185; her 
character, 185; marriage, 186; 
corresponds (as “Mrs. Morley’’) 
with Duchess of Marlborough 
(‘“Mrs. Freeman’), 186; resides 
at Chatsworth, 187; succeeds to 
British throne (1702), 191; 
alienated from Duchess of Marl- 
borough, 199-201; takes up Mrs. 
Masham in place of ‘Mrs. Free- 
man,” 208; parts with Lord 
Godolphin, her confidential min- 
ister, 204; dismisses Duchess of 
Marlborough, 206; also dis- 
misses Duke of Marlborough, 
215; her death, 217. 


See Michel An- 


Anne, Queen of Great Britain 
(1702-14), Court of, vii, 182; 
tuled by Duchess of Marl- 
borough, viii, 102; English writ- 
ers of the reign of, xiii, 281. 
(See Preceding.) 

Anne of Austria.—Wife of Louis 
XIII of France, rules through 
Italian favorites, viii, 102. 

“Anne of Geierstein,” Scott’s, xiii, 
128. 

Anselm, Saint.—(1033-1109.) Me- 
dizwval Theology, v, 171; birth, 
family, and contemporaries, 171, 
172; studies under Lanfranc, 
whom he succeeds as prior, then 
abbot, of Bec (1063-93), 173; 
his theological and philosophic 
studies, 1738; becomes” arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on death 
of Lanfranc, 175, 179; breach 
with William Rufus, 180; quar- 
rel with the King over the rite 
of investiture, 182-186, 193; the 
Pope refuses to depose Anselm 
at King’s bidding, 186; Anselm 
finally receives the pallium, 187; 
the appeals to Rome, 188; sides 
with the Pope rather than with 


his sovereign, 190; visit to 
Rome, 194; Henry I becomes 
reconciled to the archbishop, 


195; death and estimate of, 196, 
197; combats the Nominalism of 
Roscelin, 209; vii, 36, 117, 123. 
Anselm of Laon. — (1030-1117.) 
French theologian, vii, 33, 36. 
Anson, Ellen Louise. — Wife of 
Woodrow Wilson, xvi, 25, 26. 
Anthony, Susan B. — (1820-1906.) 
American reformer, woman suf- 


fragist, xvi, 142; family his- 
tory, 142; active in temperance 
and anti-slavery organization, 
142. 


Antietam, Battle of (Sept., 1862), 
xii, 333. 
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Anti-Corn-Law Association, x, 79. 

Anti-Federalists, xi, 160. 

Anti-Masonic movement in U. S. 
political history, xii, 77, 78. 

Antioch, Saul and Barnabas at, li, 
415; Christians of, 417; contri- 
butions of, to their poor breth- 
ren, 417; its baths, theatres, 
museums, and temples, iii, 212. 

Antiochus IV.— King of Syria 
(175-164 B.C.), detests the 
monotheism of Jews and afflicts 
them, ii, 393; death of, 394. 

“Antiquary,’’ The, Scott’s novel, 
xii 112, MIs: 

Antiquity, Classical, rich in poetry, 
i, 821; ii, 33; Moses, august 
character of, 97. 

Anti-slavery agitation, xii, 
216, 223; movement, 255. 

Antisthenes. — (444-371 B. C.) 
Athenian philosopher and found- 
er of school of the Cynics, i, 
215; 257. 

Antoninus Pius.—Emperor of Rome 
(138-161 A.D.), adopts his fu- 
ture son-in-law, Marcus Aurelius, 
iv, 107. 

Antonio, the Merchant, of Shaks- 
peare’s plays, xiii, 305. 

Antony, Mark.— Roman genera] 
(83-30 B. C.), Cicero’s philippics 
against; his infatuation for 
Cleopatra, iii, 297, 322, 323; 
marries Octavia, 323; fights Oc- 
tavius (Augustus Casar) at 
Actium (31 B.C.), 326; civil 
war ends his career, 328; dies 
before Cleopatra, 329; vii, 109. 

Aosta, Italy, birthplace of Anselm 
(1038), Vv, 171, 

Apelles.—Greek painter (time of 
Alexander the Great),‘‘the Titian 
of his day,’ i, 309, 310, 311; 
lii, 138, 139; Venus (Aphro- 
dite) of, 148. 


215, 
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Aphrodite (Venus). — Goddess of 
love and wedlock, i, 48, 117, 
120; mother of Afneas, 118; 
statue of, 126. 

Aphrodite, The, of Praxiteles, iil, 
120. 

Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis, 
i, 39. : 
Apollo.—Sun-god of Greeks 
Romans, i, 48, 49; 
112; chief Olympian 

1S LT. 120; 

Apollo Velvedere——Sculptured fig- 
ure of;'i, 1253" vi, 187,-192' 

Apollodorus. — (Circa 404 B. C.) 
Greek painter, i, 257, 307; in- 
vented chiaroscuro, 3808; iii, 
134, 136. 

Apollonius of Perga, Greek geo- 
metrician (circa 2nd half of 3rd 
cent. B.C.). Ilis treaties on 
conic sections, iii, 177. 

Appomattox, Lee’s capitulation at 
(April, 1865), xii, 343. 

Aquila and Priscilla.—Paul lodges 
with, at Corinth, ii, 432, 435. 
Aquinas, Thomas.—(1225-74). The 
scholastic philosophy, v, 215; a 
recruit of the Dominican order, 
231; birth and parentage, 231; 
a prodigy of dialectical skill, 


and 
oracle of, 
divinity, 


232; studies under Albertus 
Magnus, 233; personal appear- 
ance, 234; his commentary on 


the ‘Book of Sentences,” 234; 
doctor of theology, 235; the 
“Summa Theologica,’ 235, 236, 
247; the ‘Catena,’ an interpre- 
tation of Patristic literature, 
236; offered preferment but re- 
fuses it, 238; Dr. Vaughan’s 
“Life” of the medisval doctor, 
239; Platonic and Aristotelian 
in his writings, 241; death, 241; 
Wilpon Dn ols 

Arabia.— Patriarchial monotheism 
of, ii, 42; its fine horses, 206; 
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religious systems of, v, 25, 26; 
degrading Polytheism of, 28. 
See Mohammed. 

“Arabian Nights,” i, 121. 

Arago, Dominique Francois.— 
(1786-1853.) French physicist 
and astronomer, ix, 112, 347; 
magnetic discoveries, xiv, 401; 
his rotating disc, 419. 

“Aratra Pentelici,” 
xiv, 100. 

Arbela, Battle of (331 B. C.), in 
which the Macedonians (under 
Alexander the Great) defeated 
the Persians (under Darius), 


Ruskin’s, 


1,63. 
Arbitration, xii, 376, 408-443. 
Arblay, Madame d’ (1752-1840), 


Macaulay’s Essay on, xiii, 266. 

Arbuthnot, John.— (1667-1735.) 
British physician and man-of- 
letters, vii, 199. 

Archzology, Modern, xiv, 351. See 
Layard, Sir Austen H. 

Archimedes of Sicily Reputed in- 
ventor of the arch, iii, 107. 

Archimedes of Syracuse.— (287- 
212 B. C.) Astronomical re- 
searches, iii, 165; mathematical 
writings, 175. 

Architecture, Church, early devel- 
opment, V, 362; original church 
modelled after the ancient Basil- 
ica, 364, 365; transition to the 
Romanesque, 366, 368, 371; 
architects of latter, 367; the 
ogive or arch appears, 372; Eng- 
lish and continental cathedrals, 
377; St. Paul’s more Grecian 
than Gothic, 381; Gothic 
Churches, 384; Westminster 
Abbey, 3887. See William of 
Wykeham. 

Architecture, Gothic. 
of Wykeham. 

Architecture, Grecian artists the 


See William 


teachers of, i, 291; first expres- 
sion in ancient art, 294. 

Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
iii, 83; imposing Egyptian, 85; 
Babylonian, 88; Syrian, 88; in 
India, 89; Grecian, 93-101. 

Architecture, “Seven Lamps of,” 
Ruskin’s, xiv, 81; “The Poetry 
of,’ Ruskin’s, 82; his plea for 
Gothic, 91. 

Architecture of Egypt, ii, 74, 76. 

Archons, Roman, iii, 32. 

Arden, Forest of, xiii, 303. 

Areopagus, Solon re-establishes the 
Council or Court of, iii, 30. 

Ares (Mars). God of war, i, 116, 
120, $2as 

Argyll, Duke of. — (1824-1900.) 
Opposed to Darwin’s evolution- 
ary theories, xiv, 193. 

“Ariadne Florentina,’’ Ruskin’s, 


xiv, 100. 
Arians and the Arian controversy, 
iv, 259, doctrines, 260, 261; 


Empress Faustina patroness of 
the sect, 261; Ambrose deems 
doctrine dangerous error, 262; 
Empress challenges him to pub- 
lic disputation, and his refusal 
to compromise himself, 261, 262. 

Ariosto, Ludivico. — (1474-1533.) 
Italian poet, witchery of his 
writings, xiii, 94. 

Aristarchus.—Greek astronomer 
(circa 280-264 B. C.), labors and 
writings in astronomy, iii, 
164, 166. 

Aristippus. — (temp. 380 B. C.) 
Greek philosopher and founder 
of Cyreniac school, i, 215, 257. 

Aristophanes.— (444-380 B. C.) 
Father of comedy. His Greek 
plays, the “Clouds,” etc., i, 250, 
274, 330. 

Aristotle — (384-322 B. C.) Greek 
philosopher, and _ disciple of 
Plato, i, 222; birth, and tutor 
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to Alexander the Great, 223; 
his ‘History of Animals,” 223; 
father of the history of philoso- 
phy, 224; systematizes knowl- 
edge and carries far his investi- 


gations, 224, 225; writes on 
ethics, 226; “father of logic,’ 
227; precision and exactness as 


a@ writer, 228; his “Organum’”’ 
(philosophy of first principles) 
taught publicly at Paris in 1215 
A.. D., Vv, 224. 

Arius.—(% 256-386 A. D.)  Pres- 
byter of Alexandria and founder 
of Arianism, iv, 158, 159; dep- 
osition of but defends his views, 
159, 161. 

Arkansas, applies (1836) for ad- 
mission into the Union, xii, 222. 

Arlington, General Lee’s estate at, 
xii, 322. 

Army Commissions in England, Ab- 
olition of purchase of, x, 361, 
862. 

Arnold, Benedict. — (1741-1801.) 
American Revolutionary general 
and traitor, xi, 133, 135, 143, 
144, 177; his blasted name, 213; 
& Judas Iscariot, 305. 

“Arrows of the Chace,” Ruskin’s, 
xiv, 99. 

Arrow War, Chinese, xiv, 279. 

Art, Greek.—i, 283-315; marks a 
stepping-stone of the race, 285; 
art in writing, in music, and in 
eloquence, as well as in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, 


287; eternal ideas the founda- 
tion of, 288; art prostituted, 
290; flourishes alike under Pa- 


gan and Christian influences, 
291; art indebted to great ideas 
as well as to the contemplation 
of ideal beauty, 293; art in 
architecture, 294; seen in tem- 
ples, 296, 297; culmination in 
the Parthenon, 298; Doric, 


Tonic, and Corinthian columns, 
297, 299; sculpture, 301; Gre- 
cian statuary, 302, 303; paint- 
ing, 306-311; art in literature, 
811-313; great art benefits the 
human race and gives impulse to 
civilization, 315. 

Art in the United States, centen- 
nial exposition, xii, 377. 

Art, modern, xiv, 73. See Ruskin, 
John. 

Art, Roman, decline of when she 
lost her great men, i, 293. 

Art, The revival of. See Michael 
Angelo. 

Art and Science, early development 
of in Egypt, ili, 528. 

Artaxerxes I.— King of Persia 
(465-424 B. C.) Shares hard- 
ships of his army, i, 55. 

Artaxerxes, II.— King of Persia 
(405-359), 1, 63. 

Artemis (Diana).—Huntress, god- 
dess of the chace, i, 48, 117; 
statue of, 126. 

Artemisia, mausoleum to her hus- 
band, iv, 176. 

Arthur. — Early British chieftain 
and legendary hero, viii, 28. 

Arthur’s Court, Knights of Tenny- 
son’s “Idylls of the King” 
founded on Malory’s prose his- 
tory of, xiii, 463. 

Artistic historical writing. See 
Macaulay. 

Artois, Comte d’ — (1757-1836.) 
Afterwards Charles X of France, 
ix, 198. 

“Art of England,’ Ruskin’s, xiv, 
100. 

Arts, The Fine, iii, 83. 

Aryan, or Indo-European race, 1, 
58; emigration to India, 54; 
Irans (Persians) a part of, 70; 
nomadic and partly civilized, 71; 
settlement on banks of Indus and 
Ganges, 74; migrations, 74; 
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conquerors, 74; in valley of 
Ganges, 76; xi, 27. 

Asceticism of Early Church a pro- 
test against materialism, iv, 179; 
in monastic institutions, v, 137. 

Ascham, Roger.—(1515-68.) Tutor 
to Princess Elizabeth, viii, 67. 

Asepticism, Lord Lister’s work in, 
xiv, 468. 

Ashdod, a city of the Philistines, 
siege of, li, 330. 

Ashdod and Gaza, keys of Egypt, 


li, 160. 

Ashley, Lord.—On factory ques- 
tion, x, 76. 

Asia Minor, grand cities of, iii, 


212; Christian sects in, v, 332. 

Asiatic Monk, European pietist em- 
braces the religious tenets of, 
v, 331. 

Asiatic supremacy, iv, 27. 

Aspasia.—The beautiful and cul- 
tured wife of Pericles, admirer 
of Socrates, i, 209, 250, 255. 

Asquith, Herbert Henry.— (1852- .) 
English politician, attempts to 
settle Irish question, xv, 32, 33. 

Asquith, Mrs. Margot.—Diary, xv, 
33. 

Asser, Welsh monk (died 909 
A. D.), who wrote Life of 
“Alfred the Great,” viii, 53, 54. 

Asshur.—National god of Assyria, 
i, 43; corresponds with Greek 
Zeus and Roman Jupiter, 44. 

Assyrian and other ancient re- 
ligions, i, 27; national deity of 
Asshur, 43; influence of deities 
on Jews, 44; Asshur its chief 
deity, 43, 44, 48; oldest of great 
empires occupying Mesopotamia, 
43; other gods than Asshur, 45, 
46; planet deities of, 47; their 
goddesses, 48; oblations and 
sacrifices to their gods, 49. 

Assyrian monarchies, ii, 31; em- 
pire of, 291; formidable under 


warlike sovereigns, 292; break 
up of empire, 337. 

Assyrian and Aramean inscriptions, 
recovery of, xiv, 384. 

Astarte (Astoreth).— Goddess of 
fecundity, i, 48. 

Astral deities, i, 47. 

Astrology of the East, ili, 157. 

Astronomical discoveries. See Gal- 
ileo. 

Astronomy, ancient study of, i, 47; 


iii, 147; great lights of, 151; 
Chaldean, 152, 153; Egyptian, 
154; Greek, 155. 


Astyages.—King of Media (584- 
549 B. C.), orders his grandson 
Cyrus to be destroyed at birth; 
this is defeated by Harpagus, an 
officer at court, who gives the 
child to a herdsman, iv, 38, 39; 
the deception discovered, Cyrus 
accepted by Astyages as his heir, 
40; Cyrus later heads revolt 
against his grandfather, defeats 
him in battle, and unites Media 
with Persia, 41. 

Asvaghosha.—Early biographer of 
Buddha, i, 85. 

Athaliah.— Daughter of Jezebel, 
who reigned over Judah (483 
B. C.), perishes with the remaia- 
ing priests of Baal, ii, 279; 
ascendancy over her husband 
Jehoram and malign influence, 
289. 

Athanaric, Gothic King, iv, 333. 

Athanasius.—Saint and father of 
the early Christian church (296- 
873 A. D.), opposes Arius and 


his doctrines, iv, 161, 165; 
takes prominent part in the 
council of Nicwa, 162, 163; 


made patriarch of Alexandria, 
but subsequently banished, 165. 

Athene (Minerva).— Goddess of 
wisdom, i, 117, 120, 121; statue 
of, 126. 
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Athens, Greece, the centre of Gre- 
cian civilization, i, 250; artistic 
city, 257; Paul at, ii, 429-431; 
constitution and laws of, con- 
tinued after the archonship of 
Solon, iii, 32; chief features of 
constitution and jurisprudence 
of, 32, acropolis at, 94. 

Atilla, ‘the scourge of God,’ iv, 
372. 

Atlantic, wireless signals across, 
Marconi’s, xiv, 425. 

Atterbury, Francis, Bishop. — 
(1662-1732.) English divine and 
politician, vii, 210. 

Atticus, Cicero’s letters to, iii, 281. 

Auber, D. Francois E.— (1782- 
1871.) French operatic com- 
poser. His ‘“‘Masaniello,” xiv, 30. 

Augustine, Saint.— (354-430 A. D.) 
Bis “City tof “Gods? 4; 352°122. 
123; oracle of Middle Ages, 264, 
265, 376; great oracle of the 
Latin Church, iv, 283; type of 
Christian theologian, services 
and personal character, 284; 
birth and parentage, 284; 

- Monica, his sainted mother, 285; 
education, influence of Mani- 
cheans, 285-287; philosophical] 
attainments, 288; at Rome, 
289; teaches rhetoric at Milan, 
291; makes Ambrose’s acquaint- 
ance, and accepts theology of St. 
Paul, 291, 293; baptized, 295; 
bishop of Hippo (395), 296; 
theologian and philosopher, 297; 
controversy with the Donatists, 
299, 300; combats the Pelagian 
heresy, 303, 305, 306, 309; pre- 
vails over Pelagius, 312; ‘The 
City of God,” and his ‘Confes- 
sions,” 313, 315; death and 
character, 316-318; vii, 33, 141, 
890; “Confessions of,’? 138; 
xi, 208. 
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Augustus Cesar (Octavius) .— 
(63 B. C.-A. D. 14.) Antony’s 
rival, iii, 323; fight between 
their forces at Actium, 326; 
Cleopatra seeks to ensnare him, 
330; Roman emperor, vii, 161. 

Aurelian.—Roman emperor, trium- 
phal car drawn by elephants, 
iit, 232: 

Aurelius. See Marcus Aurelius. 

Austen, Jane.— English novelist, 
Macaulay’s admiration for, xiii, 
281. 

Austerities, Brahminical, i, 79, 82. 

Austerlitz, Battle of (1805), ix, 
144, 151. 

Austin, Charles, xiii, 218, 250. 

Austria, Disastrous effect of the 
Seven Years’ War on, viii, 390; 
regains, by Congress of Vienna 
(1815), many of her former do- 
minions, the Tyrol, Venice, 
Parma, and Lombardy, ix, 164; 
Prussia’s Seven Weeks’ War 
with (1866), ends in battle of 
Koniggratz (Sadowa), xX, 286- 
288. : 

Austrian aristocracy, power and 
wealth of, ix, 143. 

Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, Xv, 
252. 

Avarse, a Hunnish tribe, conquest 
of, by Charlemagne, Vv, 72. 

Avesta. See Zend-avesta. 

Avestan religion, difference  be- 
tween and the Vedic, i, 60. 

Avidius Cassius, revolt in Asia 
under. 

Azarias and Joseph, leader of the 
Jewish people, ii, 392. 

Azeglio, Marquis of, Italian patriot 
and statesman (1798-1866), 
seeks Italian liberation, x, 115, 
117, 118; prime minister, 118, 
127. 
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B. 


Baal and Ashtaroth.—Worship of, 
ii, 162. 
Baal, priest of, slain by Elijah’s 
command, ii, 256, 275. 
Baal, the sun-god, ii, 72. 
Bab-el-Mandeb, Straits of, xiv, 380. 
Babel, Tower of, iii, 84. 
Babylon, fall of, predicted by 
Isaiah, ii, 307; utterly de- 
stroyed, 308; Babylon and the 
mounds of ancient Chaldea, 371. 
“Babylon and Nineveh,’ Layard’s 
account of, xiv, 370. : 
Babylonia, i, 43; El, 
deity, i, 45. 
Babylonian and other ancient re- 
ligions, 1, 27; polytheistic, 42; 
influence of deities on Jews, 44; 
study of astronomy, 47. 
Bacchides, General, sent to chas- 
tize the Jews, ii, 396. 
Bacchus.—God of wine, orgies of, 
LeLigresvin, 11" 
Bacon, Lord, Macaulay’s essay on, 
xii 2537 
Bacon, Francis, 


the chief 


Lord Verulam. 
(1561-1626.) The New Philos- 
ophy, vi, 383; Macaulay’s harsh 
portraiture, 384; birth, family, 
and education, 387; enters Par- 
liament, 388; acquaintance with 
Essex who befriends h'm, 388, 
889; becomes solicitor-general, 
attorney-general, and Lord Chan- 


cellor, 390; Lord Verulam and 
Viscount St. Albans, 390; his 
“Novum Organum,” 390, 411; 
accused of taking bribes, im- 
prisoned, and fined, 891; the 
charge of sycophancy, 393; 


alleged ingratitude to his patron 
Essex, 394; toils amid enmities 
and jealousies, 397; the epithet 
“meanest of mankind,” 398; his 
legacy to the world, 399; _ his 


inductive 
points the 


philosophy, 402-404; 
method, 406, 418; 
right road to truth, 410; his 
“Sylva Sylvarum,” 412; “The° 
Advancement of Learning,” 413; 
Essays, 414; vii, 386; xi, 212, 
213. 

Bacon, Roger. — (1214-94.) 
lish philosopher, vii, 277. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas. — (1509-79.) 
English statesman, and father of 
Francis Bacon, viii, 80. 

Bactrian tongue, that of Zoroaster, 
native of Bactria (province of 
ancient Persia) in which the 
Avesta (sacred writings) was 
composed, i, 61. 

Baden-Baden, Goethe at, xiii, 398. 

Baghdad, on the, Tigris, xiv, 360- 
362. 

Bagoses, satrap of Syria, ii, 376. 


Eng- 


Baillie, Joanna.— (1762-1851.) 
Scottish peetess, xiii, 88, 94, 
123. 

Balaklava, Battle of (Oct. 265, 
1854), x, 188. 


Balkan Wars, XV, 250, 251, 255. 

Ballanche, Pierre Simon. — (1776- 
1848.) French writer, and so- 
cial theorist. Friendship for 
Mme. Récamier, vii, 241-243, 
247, 

Ballantyne, James.—Edinburgh 
publisher and friend of Sir W. 
Scott, xiii, 87, 88. 

Balzac, Honoré de.—(1799-1850.) 
French novelist, vii, 231; xiii, 
100. 

Bangweolo, Lake, Africa, xiv, 320. 

Bank, United States, Jackson’s 
war with, xii, 60-62, 65, 66; 
crash of, 69-71. 

Bank of England, renewal of its 
charter, xX, TT. 

Barbadoes, Washington’s voyage to 
CLUSi)s xi, 209% 
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Barbarossa, Frederic, emperor of 
Germany (1155-1190), v, 272, 
278. 

Barbary States, piracy in the, xi, 
283. 

Barberini, Cardinal (Pope Urban 
VIII).—Galileo seeks to publish 
his astronomical works in his 
régime, vi, 450. 

Barére.—Memoirs of the French 
revolutionist, Macaulay’s esssy 
on, xiii, 266. 

Baris, the castle of, ii, 402. 

Barley Wood, Hannah More’s home 
at, vii, 325, 328. 

Barnabas. — Associated with Saui 
(Paul) in missionary work, it, 
415, 421, 424, 425. 

“Barnaby Rudge,” Dickens’s novel, 
vii, 367. 

Barras, Paul Jean.—(1755-1829.) 
French revolutionist, member of 
the Directory, vii, 235; ix, 113. 

Barré, Isaac.—(1726-1802.) Brit- 
ish officer (of French descent) 
and politician, xi, 83. 

“Barton, Amos,” “The Sad For- 
tunes of,” by George Eliot, vii, 
B07, Bd8. 

Barrie, James M.—(1860- .) Scot- 
tish novelist, xiii, 117. 

Baruch, the Scribe, ii, 342, 352. 

“Bas Bleu,’? Hannah More’s, vif, 
306, 327. 

Barton, Clara. — (1821-1912.) 
Founder of American Red Cross, 
xvi, 170; family history, 170; 
service in Civil War, 171, 172; 
on lecture platform, 172; in 
Franco-Prussian War, 172; de- 
velopment of Red Cross, 174; 
retirement and death, 174; 
character, 175. 

Basil, Saint.—(326-380.) Bishop 
of Czesarea, and great scholar, Vv, 
142; friendship with Gregory 
Nazienzen, and Julian the Apos- 


tate, 142; founds Monastic in- 
stitutions whose vows are pov- 
erty, obedience, and chastity, 
143; great legislator and ad- 
ministrator, 144. 

Bassompierre, Marshal.—French 
soldier and diplomat (1579- 
1646), sent to the Bastille by 
Richelieu, viii, 199. 

Bates, Edward, of Missouri. At- 
torney-General in Lincoln’s Cab- 
inet, xii, 276. 

Baths, Roman (of Caracalla), iii, 
LOSS 107, te 26s of Titus, 
Diocletian, and Agrippa, 224, 
225, 227, 229. 

Bathsheba.—Wife of David and 
mother of Solomon, ii, 203. 

Baxter, Richard. (1615-95.) Eng- 
lish divine and author, vii, 141. 

Bayard, James A.— (1799-1880.) 
American politician, xii, 97. 

Bayreuth, Bavaria, musical festi- 
vals at, xiv, 56, 57. 

Bazaine, Marshal.Commander-in- 
chief of French army, x, 242, 
246. 

Beaconsfield, Lord (Benjamin 
Disraeli), (1804-81). English 
statesman and novelist, x, 96, 
97, 334-336, 351, 354. 

“Beagle,” voyage of the, Darwin’s, 
xiv, 161. 

Beatrice.—Dante’s adoration of, vi, 
35,413. vil, “24, 58, 285. 

Beau Brummell (George Bryan).— 
English leader of fashion {died 
1840), ix, 251. 

Beaumont, Dr. William. — (1796- 
1853.) American surgeon, ex- 
periments in digestion, xiv, 450. 

“Beauty and Taste,” treatise on, 1, 
292. 

Beauvais, Bishop of, vii, 96. 

Bec, Normandy, Abbey of, Anselm 
prior and abbot of, v, 173, 175. 
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Becket, Thomas.— Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1118-70.) Prelati- 
cal power, Vv, 251; birth and 
origin, 252, 253; intimacy with 
Henry II, who makes him chan- 
cellor, 254; rivals the king in 
magnificance, 255; becomes 
archbishop of Canterbury, and 
as such he changes his habits, 
261; resigns the chancellorship, 
263; conflict between the 
Crown and the Church, 266; 
Council and “Constitutions of 
Clarendon,” 266; Becket at first 
refuses, but later promises to ac- 
knowledge its decrees, 268; re- 
fusing to do this the king brings 
charges against him, fines him, 
and Becket quits the kingdom, 
269-271; appeals to Pope Alex- 
ander III and retires to a Cister- 
cian abbey, 272, 273; a truce 
and hollow reconciliation, 277; 
returns to England but excites 
causes of discord between him- 
self and the king, 279; from 
the latter (at the time in Nor- 
mandy), four knights left the 
court, crossed the Channel and 
murdered the archbishop, 280- 
282; the assassination a shock 
to Christendom, the king mean- 
while disavows the act and does 
penance at Becket’s tomb, 282, 
283; canonized as a saint, the 
case of the martyr, 283; vii, 62. 

Bede, ‘The Venerable.’-—English 
monk and ecclesiastical writer 
(%673-735), priest of the abbey 
of Wearmouth, viii, 33; his 
Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation, 33. 

Bedford, Duke of, vii, 75, 16, 
94, 96. 

Bee, Judge, of U. S. Circuit Court, 
Charleston, S. C., xii, 336, 337. 


Beecher, Henry Ward.—(1813-87.) 
American divine, electrical ora- 
tory of, xi, 233. 

Beethoven, Ludwig von. — (1770- 
1827.) German composer. His 
“Ninth Symphony,” xiv, 27, 28, 
58, 59, 65. 

Bel (Baal).— Chief deity in 
Pheenicia, i, 45, 48; Sun-god of 
Assyrians, ii, 72. 

Belches, Sir John and Margaret.— 
xiii, 79. 

Belgium.— An independent king- 
dom) ix, "S50 7 kiln 441. 

Bell, Alexander Graham. — (1847- 


1922.) His speaking telephone, 
xiv, 433. 

Bellarmine, Cardinal. — (1542- 
1621.) Galileo before, vi, 449, 
451. 


Belvedere, Apollo, The, iii, 126. 

Benaiah, captain of Joab’s body- 
guard, ii, 179, 204. 

Benares, Northwest Provinces of 
India, Buddha within its sacred 
city, i, 90. 

Benedict, Saint. — (480-543.) 
Founder of the Benedictine 
Order, institutes a monastery on 


Monte Casino, near Naples 
(529 A. D.), v, 147. 
Benhadad, King of Damascus, 


Ahab’s war with, ii, 266. 

Benjamin. — Joseph’s brother, ii, 
58, 60; tribe of, 152, 153. 

Benjamite war, ii, 137. 

Bentinck, William.—Earl of Port- 
land (1649-1709). Diplomatic 
agent of William III, vii, 188. 

Benton, Thomas H.—(1782-1858.) 
American statesman and author, 
xi, 295. 

Berea, Paul and Silas preach at, 
ii, 429. 

Berlin, University of, founded, x, 
258. 
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Berlioz, Hector. — (1803-69.) 
French composer, xiv, 66. 

Bernard, Claude. — (1813-78.) 
French physiologist, on nervous 
system, xiv, 451. 

Bernard, Saint.—French ecclesias- 
tic (1091-1153). Crusade against 
infidels, ii, 143: “Song of 
Songs,” delight of, 225; Monas- 
tic Institutions, v, 135; their 
aim and objects, 135; genius of 
to propitiate the Deity, :who 
seeks to punish rather than to 
forgive, 140; birth and parent- 
age, 158; enters Benedictine 
monastery, 158; becomes Abbot 
of Clairvaux and Saint, 159; 
counsellor of kings and nobles, 
bishops and popes, 160; his elo- 
quence and boldness, 160; his 
humanity as marked as_ his 
fanaticism, 161; dwells in his 
sermons and_ exhortations 
equally on the wrath of God 
and the love of Christ, 162; vii, 
So, 61, T17,-223. 

Bernhardt, Sarah. — (1845-1923.) 
French actress, xvi, 91; family 
history, 91, 92; debut, 92; 
childhood, 92; attends Conser- 
vatoire, 92; wins first public 
notice, 92, 93; mistress of 
comedy as well as tragedy, 93; 
physical characteristics, 93; first 
tour of United States, 94, 95; 
love for son, 96, 97; cares little 
for money, 97, 98; versatility, 
98; home, 98, 99; light side of 
nature, 101; faults, 101, 102; 
compared to Duse, 102, 103; 
love for companionsbip and peo- 
ple, 103; interests, 104; mis- 
tress of technique, 105; imagi- 
nation, 105, 106; sensitive na- 
ture, 106, 107; enjoyment of 
good food, 107; considered 
work almost a religion, 107, 108; 


illness, 108; sense of humor, 
108; boundless curiosity, 109; 
energy, 109, 110; friendship 
with Rostand, 110; marriage, 
110, 111; appeal of youth to, 
111; stands apart from most 


brilliant rivals, 111, 112; late 
career, 112; place can never be 
filled, 112. 

Bernstorff, Count von.—(1862- .) 
German Ambassador to U. &., 
xvi, 42, 45. 

Berri, Duchesse de.—(1798-1870.) 
Revolutionary attempt in favor 
of her son, the Comte de Cham- 
bord) (1832), iss 3382 

Bertinora, Countess of, vii, 70. 

Bes.—Egyptian god of death, i, 34. 

Bethel, Altar of, ii, 36. 

Bethlehem, long residence and 
labors at, of Paula and Saint 
Jerome, iv, 200-202. 

Bethsura, Judas Maccabeus meets 
and defeats the Syrians at, il, 
390. 

Beust, Count. — Austrian chancel- 
lor (1809-86), x, 239. 

Bible.—Wyclif’s translation of, vV, 


412-414; cost of translating, 
417; ‘never a sealed book to 
monks, vi, 223; full of diffi- 


culties, 236. 

Bickerdike, Mother, Nurse in Civil 
War, xvi, 169. 

Biology, Principles of, H. Spen- 
cer’s, xiv, 118, 128, 133. 

Birch, Samuel. — (1813-85.) Eng- 
lish Egyptologist, i, 33. 

Birkenhead, Lord. — (1872- .) 
English statesman, part in set- 
tlement of Irish question, xv, 50. 

Bismarck, Otto E. L., Prince von.— 
(1815-98.) Prussian statesman. 
The German Empire, x, 251; 
member of the National Diet, 
268; birth and youthhood, 269; 
friendship with J. L. Motley, 
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270; marriage, and member of 
the Landtag, 271; belief in the 
feudalistic right of royalty to 
rule, 272; unpopular, opposes 
reforms and emancipation of 
Jews, 273; represents Prussia at 
Diet of Germanic Confederation 
at Frankfort, 275; makes Metter- 
nich’s acquaintance, 277; ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg (1859), 
279; ambassador to France 
(1862), 280; premier, 280; in- 
duces Austria to join Prussia 
in invading Schleswig-!‘olstein, 
283; surrender of, by treaty of 
Vienna, 284; war with Austria 
(1866) and battle of Koniggratz 
(Sadowa), 286-288; war with 
France (1870-71), 299, 300; 
created Prince, 302; later 
career, 304-312; struggles with 
the Catholics, 307; fall and re- 
tirement, 312; last honors, 313; 
trains William II, xv, 233. 
Black and Tans, xv, 47. 


Black, William.—(1841-98.) Eng- 
lish novelist, vii, 348. 

Blackfriar’s Theatre, London, 
Shakspeare’s interest in, xiii, 
301. ? 

Black Sea, thrown open to all na- 
tions, xX, 195; warships ex- 
cluded, 196. 


Blackwood, Wm.—(Edinburgh pub- 
lisher), vii, 357. 

“Blackwood’s Magazine,’”’ vii, 357. 
Blaine, James G.— (18 30-93.) 
American statesman, xi, 295. 
Blair, John.—(1732-1800.) Ameri- 

can jurist, xi, 156. 

Blair, Montgomery. — Noted anti- 
slavery leader, postmaster-gen- 
eral in Lincoln’s Cabinet, xii, 
276. 

Blake, Admiral Robert. — (1598- 
1657.) Victories under English 
Commonwealth, viii, 236. 


Blane, Louis.—(1811-82.) French 
historian and politician, ix, 365, 
S67; X,, BU. 

Blantyre, African town of, de- 
scribed by Livingstone, xiv, 314; 
Missionary Scott of, 315. 

Blenheim, Battle of (Aug., 1704), 
viii, 286. 

Blennerhasset, Harman.—(1 7 6 4- 
1831.) Anglo-Irishman connected 
with Burr’s conspiracy, xi, 303. 

“Blessed Damozel,”’ The, Rossetti’s, 
xiv, 88. 

“Blood Covenant, The,’ Trumbull 
On, 1,381 11, 45, 

Bliicher, G. L. von.—(1742-1819.) 
Prussian field-marshal, vii, 291; 
at battle of Leipsic, ix, 158. 

Blumenthal, Count Leonhard von.— 
(1810-1900.) Prussian  field- 
marshal, xv, 211, 212. 

Boer War, opposed by Lloyd 
George, xv, 31; General Smuts 
activities in, 302-307; William 
II refuses to receive Transvaal 
envoys during, 222. 

Bohemia, size and _ location, 
363, 364; army of, in Russia, 
367, 368, 371-373; Allies give 
recognition, 372, 373; educated 
army of, 376. 

Boileau, Nicholas. — (1636-1711.) 
French poet and critic, vii, 157. 

Boleyn, Anne.—(1507-36.) Mother 
of Queen Elizabeth, execution of, 
viii, 67, 100. 

Bolingbroke, Lord. See St. John, 
Henry. 

Bolshevism, xv, 141-202. 

Bonaparte, Lucien,—vii, 65. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon I. — (17 69- 
1821.) French emperor (1804- 
14), attracted to Mme. Récamier, 
who offends him, vii, 236, 237; 
seizes reins of government, 272; 
first consul of France, xi, 253; 


XV; 
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“incarnate genius of war,” 253, 
298. See Napoleon I. 

“Bonaparte and the Bourbons,” 
Chateaubriand’s pamphlet on, ix, 
91. 

Bonaventura.—vii, 35. 

“Bon Homme Richard,” The, xi, 94. 

Bonner, Edmund. — (1495-1569.) 
Bishop of London and chaplain 
to Wolsey, opposes the Reforma- 
tion, vi, 276; persecutes the Prot- 


estant reformers under Queen 
Mary, 278; short triumph of, 
282; deprived of his See and 


imprisoned under Elizabeth, 285; 
his persecutions; Viii, 69. 

“Book of Changes” (Yih-King), 
Confucius’s, i, 175. 

Book of History (Shoo-King), 4% 
175. 

Book of Poetry (She-King), i, 175. 

Book of Rites (Le-King), i, 175. 

“Book of Sentences,’’ of Peter the 
Lombard, v, 400. 

Borgia, vii, 137. 

Bosquet, General, in the Crimea, X, 
183. s 

Bossuet, Jacques Bénigne.—(162T- 
1704.) French prelate and theo- 
logical writer, Vii, 33, 138, 139, 
157, 160, 169, 171, 174, 390; 
disputes with Fénelon, viii, 284; 
death, 285. 

Boston, Mass., xi, 39, 79, 226. 

Boston Massacre (Mar. 5, 1770), 
xi, 225. 

Bosweil, James.—(1740-95.) His 
“Tife of Dr. Johnson,’”’ Macau- 
lay’s attack on, xiii, 258. 

Botha, Christian. — (1864-1902.) 
Boer General, xv, 302; person- 
ality, 302, 303; close associa- 
tion with Smuts, 302, 307; re- 
fuses seat in the Legislative 
Council of the Transvaal, 308; 
begins campaign against Chinese 
labour, 309; made Prime Minis- 


ter in the Transvaal, 309; work 
in forming constitution for the 
self-government of South Africa, 
311; head of first Cabinet of 
the Union, 312, 313; undertakes 
campaign in German South-West 
Africa, 318; death, 334. 

Botta, Paul Emile.—French assyri- 
ologist, xiv, 358; excavations of 
King Sargon’s palace, 363, 381. 

Boulanger, Georges.—(1837-1891.) 
French political adventurer, xv, 
274. 

Bourbons, Restoration and Fall of 
the. See Chateaubriand, Vicomte 
de, ix, 77; distinguished men 
under the, 109-113. 

Bourbons, throne of, Napoleon on 
the, ii, 150. 

Bourdaloue, Louis. — (1632-1704.) 
French theologian, vii, 157, 174. 

Bowdoin, James. — (17 27-90.) 
American politician and governor 
of Mass. (1786-87), xi, 227. 

Bowring, Sir John.—(1792-1872.) 
English linguist and diplomat. 
Governor of Hong-Kong, xiv, 
279. 

“Boxer” rising in China, The, xiv, 
298. 

Boyne, Battle of the (July, 1690), 
vii, 189. 

Bozzaris, Marco. — (17 8 8-1823.) 
Greek patriot, ix, 298, 300; sur- 
prises Turks at Missolonghi, 307. 

Braddock, Edward.—(1695-1755.) 
British general. Operates against 
French and Indians, xi, 110. 

Bradley, Justice.—On the United 
States Constitution, xii, 350. 

Bradstreet, Anne Dudley.—(1612- 


1672.) American poet, xvi, 
149; style of verse, 151. 

Bragg, General Braxton.—(1815- 
76.)y xii, 839° 


Brahe, Tycho.—(1546-1601.) Dan- 
ish astronomer, vi, 427, 431. 
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Brahmanism.— Aryan creed and 
ritual, i, 67; known to us 
through the Vedas, sacred poems 
of the Hindus, 68; caste, 78; 
corruption of, 79; oppressive 
characteristics of, 80; pantheism 
of, 81; at first little different 
from Buddhism, 92; idealism, 
83; indifferent to humanity’s 
sufferings, 100; Buddha _ re- 
nounces, ii, 32. 

Brahmans, i, 38; vii, 121. 

Brahmans.—Led lofty life, i, 80; 
became oppressors of the people, 
80; practice austerities, 82; 
meditative and intellectual, 82; 
Buddhism as a protest to, 84. 

Brahminical priesthood, ii, 44. 

Brahms, Johannes. — (1 8 3 3-9 7.) 
German composer, Xiv, 58, 59. 

Braintree, Mass., home of John 
Adams, xi, 217, 226, 260. 

Brandywine, Battle of, xii, 329. 

Bray, Charles, of Coventry, vii, 
851) 352. 

Bréguet and Masson’s 
coil, xiv, 421. 

Briand, Aristide. — (1863- .) 
French statesman; compared 
with Lloyd George, xv, 43, 44. 

Bright, John.—(1811-89.) English 
Liberal statesman and orator, xX, 
60, 79, 81, 86; xi, 196. 

Bronté, Charlotte. — (1816-5 5.) 
English novelist, vii, 349. 

Brougham, Henry, Lord.—(1778- 
1868.) British statesman, jurist, 
and orator, ix, 252; counsel for 
Queen Caroline, 253; in -Parlia- 
ment, 254; at the law, 271; x, 
25, 29, 32; Lord-Chancellor, 37, 
8S. 41-Agt 42:7, 52, (6%,9 T2097: 
ayo Oy 

Brown, Sir George.—English gen- 
eral, at battle of the Alma, x, 
1838. 


induction 


Brown-Séquard, Charles Edouard.— 
(1818-94.) French physiologist, 
studies of, xiv, 474. 

Brugmans of Leyden, Dutch physi- 
cist, xiv, 413. 

Bryan, William Jennings. — 
(1860- .) American political 
leader, editor and lecturer; Sec- 
retary of State, xvi, 30. 

Buchanan, James (1791-1868), 
15th U. S. President, xii, 75, 
265, 273, 277. 

Buckle, Henry T.—(1822-62.) His 
“History of Civilization,” xiii, 
269. 

Buckner, Simon Bolivar. — (1823- 
1914.) Confederate general, sur- 
render of Fort Donelson to 
Grant (Feb. 16, 1862), xii, 299. 


Buddha, doctrines of, in George 
Eliot’s novels, vii, 369;  fol- 
lower of, 381, 388. 

Buddha, Gautama, the “enlight- 


ened,” i, 36; 
68; princely 
Deity, 84-91; 


doctrines of, 67, 
incarnation of 
birth and parent- 


age, 85; career, 86-91; called 
Siddhartha, 85; active life be- 
gins, 90; tenderness and pity, 


91; chastity of life and purity 
of mind, 99; teaches morals 
rather than religion, ii, 44; In- 
dian shrines with image of, iii, 
92. 

Buddhism.—Religion or faith of 
Buddha, attained by mortifica- 
tion of passion and desire to Nir- 
vana, rest and peace for the 
soul, i, 67, 68; twofold aspect, 
practical and speculative, 92; 
at first little different from Brah- 
manism, 92; in China, 84, 91; 
soul of, 87; a gloomy religion, 
94; system of moral philosophy, 
100, 178. 
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Buddhist.—A medieval free-think- 
er, i, 100; priest, mendicant and 
pauper, 101. 

Buddhist Catechism, definition of 
Nirvana, i, 93; Olcott’s, 94; 
teaches goodness without a God, 
101. 

“Budding Genius,” 


Many interesting experiments, 
126-129; improves vegetable 
kingdom for benefit of man, 129; 
conducting 2500 experiments on 
farms, 130; new  blossom-bear- 
ing plants soon to be offered, 
130; life based on sugar ob- 


Chinese aca- tained by means of sunlight, 


demic degree, xiv, 272. 130-132. 
Bulag Museum, Egypt, xiv, 377. Burgos, vii, 137. 
Bulgarian atrocities, English agi- Burgoyne, General John.—(1722- 


tation over, x, 371. 

Bull Run, Battle of (July 21, 
1861), won by the Confederate 
General Beauregard, xii, 281. 


92.) Surrender at Saratoga 

COCE aa TeueLGds) seekises Oe 120, 

128, 133, 134-136, 178. 
Burgundy, Duke of, vii, 75, 80, 93, 


Bull Run, Second battle at, xii, 94, 95. 
332, 347, 350. Burke, Edmund.—(1729-97.) Eng- 
Bullstrode, Mr., the rich Banker lish statesman, orator, and writ- 


in George Eliot’s novel, vii, 381. 
Bunker Hill, Battle of (June 17, 
TMS.) pod, 7 SU ELS, 12251815 


er, Vii, 305, 386; Political Mor- 
ality, ix, 67; sent to instruct 
‘and guide legislators in a venal 


Webster’s address at (1825), and corrupt age, 68; birth and 
xii, 119, 154, 183. parentage, 69; enters the law, 
Bunyan, John.—(1628-88.) Eng- 69; a born orator, 69; early 


lish tinker, preacher, author, vil, literary life, “The Sublime and 


141; “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” the Beautiful,” 70; secretary to 
xi, 64. premier, Lord Rockingham, and 
Burbank, Luther. — (1849- .) enters Parliament (1765), 73; 
American horticulturist, plant opposes coercion of American 
life, xii, 429; family history, colonies, 74; battles with ignor- 
xvi, 117; works in Ames Plow ance and prejudice, 75; pay- 
Company, 117; discovers Bur- master of the forces, 77; retires 
bank potato, 118; goes to Cali- to Beaconsfield, 77; political in- 
fornia, 118-120; begins @ fluence, 78; East Indian ques- 
nursery, 120; character, 120- tions and impeachment of War- 
122; tells own story, 122-132; ren Hastings, 81; his Bristol 


finds similarity between organi- 
zation and development of plant 
and human life, 123; thinks 
crossing of species paramount, 
124; much of success depends 
upon selective environment, 124, 
125; secret of success, his love 
for plants, 125; cultivation of 
plants closely connected with 
rearing of children, 125, 126; 


speech on rights of Irish Catho- 
lies, 82; on the French Revolu- 
tion, 83; denounces its excesses 
and crimes, 88; his eloquent and 
masterly ‘Reflections on the 
French Revolution,” 91; eulogy 
on his character and career, 98- 
Me jPimth Ae ES Cah fs NE ly a OS 
250; his tractate on the French 
Revolution, 251, 252. 
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Burleigh, Lord (William Cecil).— 
(1520-98.) Queen Elizabeth’s 
prime-minister, viii, 79, 81. 

Burnet (Bishop), Gilbert.—(1643- 
1715.) vii, 190. 

Burning Bush, Wonders of the, ii, 
104. 

Burnside, Ambrose E.—American 
general and politician. Lincoln’s 
appointment of, to command 
Army of the Potomac (1862-63), 
xii, 289; failure at Fredericks- 
burg, 289, 290, 292; relieved of 
his command, 293; creates his 
own defeat at Fredericksburg, 
334, 349. 

Burr, Aaron.—(1756-1836.) Amer- 
ican politician. Hamilton’s rival 
at Bar, xi, 184, 185; latter op- 
poses Burr’s election as governor 
of New York, 210; quarrels with 
Hamilton, fights duel with and 
kills him, 210-212; disgraced 
and earns “blasted name,” 213; 
rival of Jefferson, 287; honesty 
questionable, 297; seeks to es- 
tablish a monarchy in Mexico, 
299; birth and parentage, 300; 
enters army and joins Arnold’s 
expedition to Quebec, 300; 
cabals against Washington, 301; 
elected to U. S. Senate, 301; 
vice-president, 302; intrigues to 
be elected governor of New 
York, 302; visits New Orleans 
and is joined by Blennerhasset 
in his Mexican project, 303; ar- 
rested at Natchez and tried for 
conspiracy, 303; is acquitted, 
dies and is buried at Princeton, 
804; with Benedict Arnold has 
earned infamous immortality, 
305. 

Burr, Rev. Aaron. — (1716-5 7.) 
President of the College of New 
Jersey (Princeton). Father of 
Burr the politician, xi, 300. 


Bute, John Stuart, Earl of.— 
(1713-92.) English statesman, 
xi, 76. 


Butler, Benjamin F.— (1818-93.) 
American general and military 
governor of New Orleans 
(1862); intrenched at Balti- 
more, xii, 282; treats all slaves 
of rebels in arms as “contraband 
of war,’ 291; in command near 
Petersburg, 304. 

Butler, Joseph.— (1692-1752.) Eng- 
lish prelate, theologian, and au- 
thor of the ‘Analogy of Re- 
ligion,” xi, 197. 

Butler, Wm. Archer.—(1814-48.) 
Philosophical writer, and lec- 
turer on the ‘History of Ancient 
Philosophy,” i, 220. 

Buxton, Sir T. Fowell—(17 8 6- 
1845.) English philanthropist, 
x, 52. 

Byron, George Noel G., Lord.— 
(1788-1824.) English poet. ‘‘Po- 
etic genius,” xiii, 135; extrava- 
gantly admired and bitterly as- 
sailed, 135; Moore’s “Life and 
Letters” of, 136; ‘‘Childe Har- 
old,” 136, 144, 152, 154; youth, 
family and education, 137-140; 
at Newstead, 138, 139; enters 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 140; 
bad habits at college, 140-142; 
ungoverned affections, 142; juve- 
nile poems, ‘‘Hours of Idleness,’’ 
143, 145; harshly reviewed, 145; 
his retort: “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,’ 146; travels, 
148-150; drinking habits and 
scandal of his private life, 151, 
152; society pet, 153; brilliance 
and originality, 155; London 
dissipations, 157; marriage, 158; 
separation, 160; ‘‘The Corsair,” 
and “The Bride of Abydos,” 
161; in Switzerland and at Ven- 
ice, (162, 1638; “Don “Juan,4 
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“Manfred” “Beppo,” and ‘‘Ma- distrusted by the aristocracy, 


zeppa,’’ 164; enamored with the 77; becomes Dictator and estab- 
Countess Guiccioli, 165; inter- lishes imperialism, 77; his mili- 
course with, 166; waywardness tary genius displayed in Gaul, 
and vices, 167; his glory and 78; work of his legions there, 
his shame, 169; ‘Cain,’ 172; 80, 81; encounters with the 
his misanthropy, 174; affection various Celtic tribes and nations, 
for Shelley, 177; letter to Lady 81; transcendent services to the 
Byron, 178; assists the Greeks, State, 83; adds Western Europe 
181, at Missolonghi, 183; death to the Empire, 84; conflict with 
and literary estimate, 184-187. the Senate, whose oligarchy of 
Byzantium (Constantinople), made nobles are jealous of his fame, 
capital of the Roman Empire by 85; is recalled but disobeys, 
Constantine the Great (330 afterwards he crosses the Rubi- 
dy») ive LAN. con, enters Rome, follows to 


Spain the aristocratic faction 
and their tool Pompey, and de- 


O. feats them at Pharsalia, North- 
Cadwallader, Mrs. in George Eliot’s ern Greece (48 B. C.), 92, 93; 
“Middlemarch,” vii, 380. vii, 109; Roman citizens’ ap- 
Cesar, Caius Julius.— (100-44 -peal to, xi, 26. 
B.C.). Roman general, states- Cesar, Wars of, represent politica] 
man, and author, i, 351; his aggrandizement, v, 327. 
“Commentaries,” 352, 356; his Cesars, Colossal monuments of the, 
eloquence, 366; defeats Pompey iii, 103; palace of, at Rome, 228. 


at Pharsalia (48 B.C.), iii, 316; Cesars of the World, The, xi, 129. 
relations with Cleopatra, 316; Caillaux, Joseph. — (1863- .) 


assassination of, 316; Mr. French statesman, xv, 277; op- 
Froude’s Life of, and vindication posed by Clemenceau, 277, 278, 
of Imperialism, iv, 65; an instru- 280, 281; imprisoned, tried, and 
ment of Providence, 66, 67; high condemned, 281. 

birth, family connections, and Calcium carbide employed in the 
personal appearance, 68, 69; the production of acetylene gas, xiv, 
three periods of his career, 69; 437. 

@ young patrician, eloquent, as- Caleb explores Canaan, ii, 106. 
piring, and able, 70; chooses the Calendar, Roman, Cesar’s reform 
law and studies oratory, 73; of, iii, 169; iv, 95. 

elected a military tribune, be- Calendar Stone, city of Mexico, 
comes Questor, Aidile, and en- xiv, 390. 

ters the Senate, 73, 74; marries Calhoun, John Caldwell. — (1782- 
a cousin of Pompey and buys his 1850.) American statesman, xl, 
office of Pontifex Maximus, 74; 52, 295; “The Slavery Ques- 
in Spain as Propretor, and is tion,” xii, 189; birth and de- 
elected consul, 74, 75; his then scent, 190; studies law and en- 
liberal and reform views lead ters Congress, 190; chairman of 
him to pass laws against the will Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the Senate, 76; feared and and early speeches, 191, 192; 
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Secretary of War in Monroe’s 
administration, 192; vice-presi- 
dent in Adams’s administration, 
194, 195; swings about on the 
tariff question, 197, 200; de- 
fence of Southern interests, 199; 
resigns vice-presidency and en- 
ters Senate, 201; on the Force 
Bill and Compromise Tariff of 
1833, 202-207; on U. S. Bank, 
202, 203; his integrity and high 
character, 205; incarnation of 
Southern public opinion, 205, 
206; opposes agitation on the 
slavery question, 208; declares 
slavery neither an evil nor @ 
sin, 212; his partisanship, 213; 
denies right of petition, 217; in- 
troduces resolutions regarding 
them, 223; urges admission of 
Texas, and enters Union as a 
Slave State, 228; balanced by 
admission of Free States, 230; 
arrogant defiance of Northern 
attitude and opinion, 231; 
argues for the right to take 
slaves into any Territory, 232; 
his Nullification doctrine, 230; 
death, errors, and character, 
224-237. 

California, occupancy of, events 
leading up to, xi, 299; cession 
of territory of by Mexico to the 
United States, xii, 228; discov- 
ery of gold in (1848), 230; 
Clay proposes admission of, 232. 

Callisthenes. — Greek philosopher 
(died about 328 B.C.), his ob- 
servations of eclipses, iii, 153. 

Calonne, Charles A. de. — (1734- 
1802.) French courtier and 
comptroller of finance, vii, 232. 

Calvin, John.—(1509-1564.) Prot- 
estant reformer and representa- 
tive of its theology, vi, 335; 
birth, education, and conversion, 
336; at Geneva, 3837; his 


Genevan catechism, 338; reproves 
amusements, 338; expelled from 


city, 339; at Basle and Stras- 
burg, 339; meets Melancthon, 
840; at Worms and Ratisbon, 


340; disputation on the Eu- 
charist, 340, 341, 347; returns 
to Geneva and marries, 342; ‘In- 
stitutes,” 343; he and Luther 
contrasted, 344; theocracy and 


civil polity, 344, 345; opposes 
ritualism, 347; images, 349; 
church government, 350-355; 


values preaching, 355; as a theo- 
logian, 356-358; on Predestina- 
tion, 358-361; on sin and sin- 


ning, 361, 367, fatalism, 368; 
retribution, 369; defects of his 
doctrine, 870, 871; character, 


371-374, intolerance, 375; death, 
378; for 300 years spiritual 
father of Puritans, 379; xi, 27- 
29, 33: 

Calvinism, Central idea of, xi, 27; 
George Eliot’s, vii, 351. 

Calvanists, The, vii, 361. 

Cambridge, England, vii, 57. 

Cambridge, Mass., Washington at, 
Sta ihi5s 

Camden, Earl. See Pratt, Charles. 

Cameron, Simon.—U. S. Secretary 
of War, xii, 324, 325. 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry.— 
(1836-1908.) English  states- 
man, XV, 309; gives self-govern- 
ment to South Africa, 310. 

Campbell, Douglas.—(1 8 3 9-3 3.) 
American lawyer, soldier, ete., 
and author of “The Puritan in 
Holland, England, and America,’’ 
xi, 28; his work on the Dutch 
Republic, 28. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, in the Crimea, 
Race, Wess. 

Canaan, Land of, ii, 36, 39, 41, 47, 
84. 
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Canaanites, Petty tribes of, il, 34, 
85: 

Canada, Conquest of (1768), xi, 45. 

Canadian Progress, century of 
peace, xii, 445. 

Canning, George. — (1770-1827.) 
English statesman and orator, 
ix, 230, 234; genius of, 246; 
birth and education, 246, 247; 
foreign secretary (1807-09), 
247; premier, 255; death, 255; 
oratory of, 255, 256; sympa- 
thizes with the Greeks, 302, 
oid  Xi,-282, 319: 

Canning, Sir Stratford (Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe), encourages 
and aids archeological explora- 
tion while British ambassador at 
Constantinople, x, 166, 172; 
xiv, 363, 369. 

Canossa, Italy, at the castle of 
which, in Jan., 1077, Emperor 
Henry IV of Germany came to 
humble himself before Hilde- 
brand (Pope Gregory VII) and 
sue for removal of the Pope’s 
excommunication, v, 127, 128. 

Canova, Antonio. — (17 5 7-1822.) 
Italian sculptor, vii, 291. 

Canrobert, Marshal, in the Crimea, 
x, 183, 186. 

Canterbury, Archbishops of, V, 
257-259. 

Canton, China, taken and held by 
the European allies (1857), xiv, 
280; Earl Li viceroy at, 298. 

Cape Colony, nutritious grasses for 
feeding its sheep, xiv, 344. 

Cape Town, South Africa, xiv, 346. 

Capital punishment frequent in 
Rome under the Empire, iii, 70. 

Capitoline Hill, Rome, glories of 
the, iii, 228. 

Capo d’Istria.—(1776-1831.) Greek 
diplomat, ix, 176; Count, 288; 
elected president, 317. 


Capuchins as preachers, xiii, 318. 

Caracalla, Baths of, iii, 103, 107, 
226. 

Cavbonari (charcoal-burners), Ital- 
ian secret societies, x, 107. 

Carborundum, a silicide of carbon, 
use of as an abrasive, xiv, 438. 

Carchemish, great mound of, on 
site of battle of, xiv, 383. 

Cardigan, Lord, in the Crimea, x, 
187. 

Carlisle, Pa., taken by the Con- 
federates (July, 1863), xii, 294. 

Carlos, Don (1788-1855), and the 
Spanish throne, ix, 363. 

Carlyle, Thomas. — (17 9 5-1881.) 
Scottish historian and essayist, 
vii, 276, 292, 850, 355, 356, 
372, 384, 388; “Criticism and 
Biography,” xiii, 191; Froude’s 
“Reminiscences,” and “Letters 
of his (C’s) Wife,” 191; his 
chief writings, 192, 193; morose 
and dyspeptic, 192; atrabilious 
temperament, 194; birth, family, 
and education, 195, 196; teaches 
and studies divinity, 197; tutor- 
ing, 197; his “Life of Schiller,” 
198; marriage, 199; translates 
“Wilhelm Meister,” 198; at 
Craigenputtock, 201; his ‘‘Mis- 
cellanies,” and “Sartor Resar- 
tus,” 201; profound acquaint- 
ance with German literature, 
202; essay on Burns, 204, 205; 
on Voltaire, and Life of Heyne, 
206," 207; “Characteristics,” 
208; visit from Emerson, 213; 
“The Philosophy of Clothes,” 
214; removes to Chelsea, 217; 
his intimacies, 218; ‘History of 
the French Revolution,” 218- 
222; lectures, 222, 223; ‘“‘Crom- 
well,” 225-231; ‘Heroes and 
Hero Worship,” 226; ‘Past and 
Present,” and ‘Latter Day 
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merits of his 
intimacy with 


Pamphlets,” 229; 
“Cromwell,” 233; 
the Ashburtons, 234, 235; ‘‘Life 
of Sterling,’ 236; “Life of 
Frederick the Great,’’ 236; Lord 
Rector University of Edinburgh, 


239; death of his wife, 239; his 
own death, 241; estimate, 242. 
Carmel, Mount, Israelites and 


Baal’s prophets assembled at, ii, 
254; fire from heaven consumes 
Elijah’s sacrifice, 256. 

Carnegie; Andrew. — (1837-1919.) 
American manufacturer and 
benefactor, xii, 396, 397; gives 
annuity to Lloyd George, xv, 27. 

Caroline of Brunswick, Queen of 
George IV.—(1768-1821.) Trial 
and divorce of, ix, 252, 253; 
birth of Princess Charlotte, 253; 
abandoned by her husband, the 
Prince of Wales (1796), 252; 
trial of, 253, 259; Lord Broug- 
ham’s defence of, X, 332. 

Carthage, Northern Africa, ii, 37; 
brilliant triumphs that disappear, 
iii, 405-408; ruins of, occupied 
by crusaders (A. D. 1270), v, 
340. 

Casaubon, Mr., 
vii, 380. 

Cass, Lewis.—(1782-1866.) Amer- 
ican senator and general, secre- 
tary of war and governor of 
Mich., xii, 53; candidature for 
Presidency (1848) ridiculed by 
Lincoln, 251. 

Cassiopeia, constellation of, vi, 427. 

Caste, power and influence of, i, 
abe 

“Castle Dangerous,’”’ Scott’s novel, 
xiii, 114, 128. 

Castlereagh, Viscount. — (176 9- 
1822.) British statesman, and 
foreign secretary (1812-22), rep- 
resents England at Congress of 
Vienna, ix, 158, 159, 162, 163, 


in ‘‘Middlemarch,”’ 


245, 247; death of by suicide, 
248. 

Cathedrals, Gothic, of the Middle 
Ages, iii, 107. 

Catherine, Saint, vii, 73. 

Catherine de Medicis.—(1519-89.) 
Queen of France, vii, 27; sounds 
the tocsin of St. Bartholomew, 
viii, 101, 116, 129. 

Catherine I.—(1679-1727.) 
ress of Russia, Vii, 145. 

Catherine II.—Empress of Russia 
(1762-96), her empire aggran- 
dized during her reign, x, 154, 
155. 

Catherine of Sienna, Italian Saint 
(1347-80), vii, 105. 

Catholic Association, rise of in 
England, ix, 261; suppression of, 
262. 

Catholic Church, vii, 166, 169, 173. 

Catholic Emancipation in England 
(1829), ix, 265; historical im- 
port. of, 266, 267; Act, x, TA. 

Catholic Theology, vii, 124. 

Catiline, L. S., Roman politician — 
(108-62 B. C.) Cicero ferrets 
out his conspiracy, iii, 284. 

Cato, Marcus Portius, “‘The Cen- 
sor.”— (234-149 B.C.) i, 237. 

Catullus, Caius Valerius.—(?87-54 
B.C.) Roman poet, i, 338. 

Cause, Intelligent First, of Uni- 
verse, li, 126. 

Cavell, Edith. — (1872-1915.) 
Heroic nurse in World War, xvi, 
166; family history of, 166; 
work in Belgium, 166; arrested 
by Germans, 167; trial and 
death, 167. 

Cavour, Camilo Benso, Count di.— 
(1810-61.) Italian statesman. 
Theme, “United Italy,” x, 101; 
the Pope’s ecclesiastical sover- 
eignty over, 101; an institution 
rather than a religion, 102; loss 
of his dominions as a temporal 


Emp- 
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sovereign, 103; Italian revolu- 
tion, 103; the cry, ‘Personal 
liberty !”’ 105; origin of the lib- 
eration movement, 107; the 
“Carbonari,” 107; a kingdom 
formed, 109; Mazzini, 109; As- 
sociation of Young Italy, 111; 
D’Azeglio, 115, 117; Charles 
Albert grants a _ constitution, 
117; war with Austria, 117; 
Victor Emmanuel II king, 118; 
Cavour comes on the scene, 119; 
prime minister, 120; contributes 
troops for Crimean War and so 
secures friendship of France and 
England, 121, 131; his diplo- 
Macy, 122; takes counsel with 
Garibaldi, 125; Manin’s resist- 
ance to the Austrians, 128; re- 
bellion in Rome and flight of the 
Pope, 128; defeat of Austrians 
by the allies at Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, 133; Sicilian revolution, 
135; Garibaldi captures Palermo, 
136; latter defeats forces of 
King of Naples at Volturna, 139; 
he surrenders his dictatorship to 
Victor Emmanuel, 140; king en- 
ters Naples and adds the Two 
Sicilies to his kingdom, 140; 
proclaimed king of Italy, 142; 
union of all Italy and death of 
Cavour, 142, 145. 

Cedar Mountain, Battle of, 
332. 

Celibacy under the Romans, iii, 55; 
a fundamental principle of mo- 
nasticism, v, 113, 146; glory of 
in eclipse, 114; Gregory VII de- 
nounces married priests and re- 
establishes celibacy, 115, 116. 

Celestine III, Pope (1191-98), in- 
cites the 4th Crusade, v, 339. 

Cemetery Hill, action at, in Civil 
War, xii, 335, 336, 346. 

Cemetery, National, at Gettysburg, 


xii, 


dedication of, Lincoln’s Speech 
at (Nov. 19, 1863), xii, 310. 
Centumvirs, Roman, iii, 65. 
Centuries, The, Characteristics of, 
Wil, 545; 
Ceremonial law, Moses’s, ii, 113. 


Ceres (Demeter). — Goddess of 
grain and harvest, wanderings 
Of 1 LZ. 


Cervantes, Miguel de (1547-1616), 
Spanish novelist, vii, 118. 

Chaldwa, i, 43. 

Chaldzan astronomy, iii, 152, 153. 

Chaldwans, degrading idolatry of, 
iio. 

Chalons, France, Surrender of, vii, 
92. 

Chamber of Deputies of France, 
IX Os 

Chamber of Peers of France sub- 
stituted for the Senate of Na- 
poleon and elected by the King 
(Louis XVIII), ix, 91. 

Chamberlain, Joseph. — (1836- 
1914.) English statesman, 
Colonial Secretary, xv, 307. 

Champlain, Lake, xi, 132, 135, 143. 


Champollion, J. F., Egyptologist, 
xiv, (357: 
Chancellorsville, Battle of, Lee’s 


defeat of Hooker at (May 2-4, 
1863), xii, 293, 333, 347, 349. 

Channing, Wm. Ellery. — (1780- 
1842.) American Unitarian 
clergyman and _ philanthropist, 
xily" 255: 

Chantal, Mme. de.—vii, 140. 

Chantilly, Battle of, xii, 332, 333, 
350. 

Chapman, John, proprietor of 
“Westminster Review,” vii, 353, 
Soo; TOO 

Chapultepec, R. E. Lee in charge 
at, during Mexican War (1847), 
xii, 323. 
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Charlemagne (Charles the Great). 
—King of the Franks and Ro- 
man Emperor (742-814 A. D.). 
“Revival of the Western Em- 
pire,” v, 57; most illustrious 
monarch of the Middle Ages, 57; 
birth and ancestry, 58; mon- 
arch (768 A. D.) and reign, 58, 
59; his era and Empire, 59-64; 
his deeds, 65; perils from un- 
subdued barbarians, 65, 66; 
begins work of subjugation, 68; 
fights the Saxons 33 years, 69; 
forced conversion upon them, 70, 
71; Normans cause him alarm, 
71; conquers the MHunnish 
Avares, 72; turns upon the 
Saracens, 73; Lombard wars, 
74, 75; crowned Emperor of the 
West, 75; imperialism, 77-79; 
death and with him dies his 
Empire, 80; legislator and ad- 
ministrator, 82, 83, befriends 
church and clergy, 85, character 
and services, 89-91. 

Charlemagne, Wars of, designed to 
revive imperialism of Caesars, V, 
327. 

Charles, Albert, King of Piedmont, 
x, 109. 

Charles, Felix.—King of Piedmont 
(Sardinia), x, 109. 

Charles I (1600-49), of ngland. 
Persecutions in his era, xi, 36; 
xiii, 356-362, 367. 

Charles II, dies (1685), and is suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Duke of 
York (James II), vii, 184. 

Charles V, Wars of, designed to re- 
vive imperialism of Cwmsars, vV, 
8327. 


Charles VI of France. — (1380- 
1422.) vii, 75. 

Charles VII of France. — (1422- 
61s vil, Tb. 


Charles IX.—King of France 
(1550-74). viii, 118; massacre 


of St. Bartholomew in his reign, 
120; a persecuting monarch, 
121; death of, 127. ] 

Charles X.—King of France (1824- 
39), ix, 338-340; succession to 
the throne in 1824, 104, 105; 
expulsion from the throne, 99. 

Charles XII. — King of Sweden 
(1697-1718), viii, 350; defeats 
Russians at Narva (Nov., 1700), 
ool defeated at Pultowa 
(1709), and escapes into Turkey 
by aid of his wife, 353; a model 
to Frederic the Great, 373. 

Charleston, S. C., xi, 148, 151. 

Chartists, The, and the Chartist 
movement, xX, 92, 93. 

Chase, Salmon P.— (1808-73.) 
American jurist and statesman, 
xi, 138; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in Lincoln’s. Cabinet, xii, 
276, 297; good management of 
the U. S. finances, 297; chief- 
justice, 308. 

Chateaubriand, Francois René, 
Vicomte de. — (1768-1848.) 
French statesman and author; 
friendship with Mme. Récamier, 
vii, 244-252; political downfall, 
248; pays court to Mme. de 
Staél, 290; theme: “Restoration 
and Fall of the Bourbons,” ix, 
187; poet, orator, diplomat, and 
minister, 199; birth and noble 
family, 200; an émigré, 200; 
his “Génie du Christianisme,” 
200; travels, 200; pamphlet on 
“Bonaparte et des Bourbons,” 
201; a royalist under Louis 
XVIII, 203; represents France 
at Congress of Verona, 205; re- 
ceived by Czar Alexander and 
Metternich, 205; succeeds Mont- 
morency as minister of foreign 
affairs, 207; urges war with 
Spain, 208; with Villéle, author 
of the Septennial Bill, 209, 210; 
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dismissed from office, 210; in Chesapeake, The, xi, 150. 
retirement, 212; his essays, 222. Chesterfield (Philip D. Stanhope), 


Chateauroux, Duchesse de. — Earl of.—(1694-1773.) English 

(1717-44.) Mistress of Louis man of fashion, vii, 223. 
XVI. Vili, Sit Chicago, National Republican Con- 

_ Chatham, Lord. — Macaulay’s vention in “The Wigwam,” at 
essays on, xiii, 258, 266. See (1860), xii, 271. 

Pitt, William. Chickahominy, Fighting on the, 

| Ohaucer, Geoffrey. — (1340-1400.) xii, 329. 

| Father‘cf English poetry. “Eng- Chickamauga, General Bragg in 
lish Life in 14th Century,” vi, battle of, xii, 339. 
59; great movements of era, 59, hina, Introduction of Buddhistic 
60; parliamentary history, 61, doctrines into, i, 84, 85, 91; 
62; habits and customs of peo- Buddhist temples in (13th 
ple, 62, 63; birth, family, and cent.), 92; prescribed by pres- 
social position, 63, 64, 66; in- ent dynasty, 92; classic litera- 
timacy with John of Gaunt, 64; ture of, 174; intercourse with, 
accompanies king to France and by land, xiv, 257; by sea, 261; 


taken prisoner, 64, 65; ran- 
somed, 65; ‘‘Roman de la Rose,’’ 
translation of, 67; descriptions 
of the people, 72, 738; ‘Legend 
of Good Women,” 73; ‘‘Canter- 
bury Tales,” 74-79; chivalry, 
and description of wcmen, 80, 
81; sports and amusements, 82; 
home, town, and city life of 
period, 83-85; religious life and 
ecclesiastical abuses of time, 85, 
86; courts of love and chivalric 
glories, 87; Ward’s biography, 
88; chalacter, appearance, and 
manners, 89, 90; monument in 


Emperor and Empress Dowager 
of, 295. 

Chinese Wall, xiv, 259. 

Ching, Prince, of China, xiv, 298. 

Chios (Scio), Turkish massacre of 
Greeks at (1822), ix, 298. 

Chivalry, its worship of the female 
sex and the Queen of Heaven, ¥, 
816; interesting institution of 
Middle Ages, 320; as an insti- 
tution, vii, 228, 229. 

Choiseul, Duc de. — (1719-85.) 
French statesman, viii, 318. 

Chopin, Frangois F.— (1809-49.) 


Westminster Abbey, 90, 91; xi, Polish musical composer, Xiv, 
33; a huge literary borrower, 58-61, 64, 65, 68, 69. - 
xiii, 294. Chourchid Pasha.— Turkish gen- 
Cheatham, Major-General, B. F.— eral, operations in Greek Revo- 
xii, 349. lution, ix, 296-300. 
Cheddar, Hannah More’s school at, Chow dynasty, China, i, 146, 149, 
vii, 313, 314. 154. 
Chedorlaomer.—King of Elam, Ab- Christ and His teachings, il, 38; 
raham rescues his nephew Lot temptation of, 40. 
from, ii, 36; traditions and Christian IV, King of Denmark 
legends of, xiv, 354. (1588-1648), takes part in the 
Chemistry, its assistance in medi- Protestant rising in Northern 
cine, xiv, 472. Germany in the Thirty Years’ 
Cheops, Pyramid of, ili, 87. War, viii, 153. 
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“Christian Morals,” Hannah More’s 
work on, vii, 327. 

Christianity. Compared with other 
religious systems, i, 28-30; has 
in it elements not found in lat- 
ter, 28, 29; its standard the 
measure of all other systems, 
29; Judaism and Christianity, 
31; abolishes all forms of out- 
ward sacrifice, 50; sacerdotalism 
in, associated with infidelity, 51; 
extirpated ancient idolatries, 58; 
the spread of, ii, 411; vii, 113, 
389. 

Christians, Roman, persecution of, 
under Nero, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, iv, 
La ais ka bp 

“Christ’s Descent into Hell,” 
Goethe’s poem on, xiii, 393. 

“Chronicle’s of the Canongate,”’ 
Scott’s collection of tales of, 
xiii, 128. 

Chrysoloras, Emanuel. — (Died 
1415.) Greek scholar, vi, 428. 

Chrysostom, Saint, father of the 
Greek Church (347-407 A. D.), 
his sacred eloquence, iv, 211; 
birth and parents at Antioch, 
219; practices law, but aban- 
dons the Forum, 221; lives with 
monks and is converted, 221, 
222; ordained a presbyter at 
Antioch, 223; the people elec- 
trified by his preaching, 224; 
his earnestness and _  unction, 
225; pride and glory of the 
ancient church, 225; saves An- 
tioch from the vengeance of 
Theodosius, 228; patriarch of 
Constantinople, 232; austere 
and censorious, 234; assailed by 
Eutropius, by Bishop Theophilus, 
and by Empress Eudoxia, 235- 
238; sent into exile, but the 
people refused to let him go, 
238, 239; death at Comana, in 


Pontus, 241; honor to his re- 
mains, 241; his character and 
influence, 242, 243. 

Church, English, bulwark against 
infidelity, xi, 193. 

Churchill, Winston. — (1874- .) 
British statesman, has fleet 
ready for war, Xv, 34. 

Churchills. See Marlborough, Duke 
and Duchess of. , ! 

Churubusco, gallant action of 
Robert E. Lee at, xii, 323. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius. — (106-43 
B. C.) Roman philosopher and 
statesman. Expositor of philos- 
ophy, i, 238-240; his writings, 
238, 239; moral theories, 240; 
philosophy to him the wisdom of 


life, 241; exquisite literary art 
of aise preéminence, 366; 
characteristics, 367-370; help- 


ful to civilization, iii, 275; in- 
fluence greater than his power, 
275; birth and era, 276; at 
law, defence of Milo, 278; tours 
in Greece and Asia Minor, 278; 
as edile prosecutes Verres, 280; 
his famous letters, 281; a 
pretor, 282; a consul, 284; 
suppresses Catiline’s conspiracy, 
284, 285; hostility of Clodius 
drives Cicero into exile, 286; 
his palace burned and villas con- 
fiscated, 287; this injustice pro- 
duces reaction and he is recalled 
from banishment, 288, 289; re- 
gains popularity, 289; writes 
“De Oratore,’’ 290; speeches in 
Forum and Senate, 290;  pro- 
consul of Cilicia, 291; takes 
Pompey’s side against Casar, 
292; matrimonial troubles, 293; 
his chief writings, 294; assas- 
sinated, 295; philippics against 
Antony, 297; services as states- 
man, orator, and essayist, 299; 
oratorical gifts and_ literary 
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style, 301-303; his learning and 


genius, 304, 305; patriot and 
moralist, 306; recognizes 
Cesar’s services and fame, 


though reminding him of higher 
things expected of him, iv, 99; 
Vil, 39, 110, 269; xi, 182. 

Cilicia, Cicero pro-consul of, iii, 
291. 

Cimon of Cleone.—Greek painter. 
First painter of perspective, i, 
SO dieing 13.0; 

Circe, Cup of, xiii, 383. 

Circumcision practiced by Egyp- 
tians, i, 87; controversy over 
rite of, ii, 422-424. 


Circus Maximus, Rome, founded, 
ili, 226; great seating capacity, 
227. 

Cirripedia (barnacles), Darwin’s 
study of, xiv, 161. 

Citizen King, The, ix, 217. See 


Louis Philippe. 

“City of God,” Saint Augustine’s, 
AGe3 5: 

Civil code, Roman, iii, 70. 

Civilization, Greek, i, 46; aided 
and extended by the Crusades, 
v, 354. 

Civil War, American, xii, 241. See 
Lincoln, Abraham. 

Civil War Era, American, xi, 51, 
294, 309; cost of, on Union 
and on Confederate side, xii, 
305; high price of necessaries 
in the war, 342, depreciation of 
Confederate paper money in, 
342. 

Clairvaux, Monastery of, vii, 123. 

Clarendon, Lord. — (1800-70.) 
English statesman and diplomat, 
x, 338. 

Clarke, J. Freeman. — (1810-88.) 
American theologian and author, 
quoted, i, 38. 

Classic Mythology, i, 107. 


Classics, Greek and Roman, i, 319- 
377. 

Clay, Henry.—(1777-1852.) Amer- 
ican statesman and orator, Xi, 
52, 232, 276, 295, 312, 320; 
“Compromise Legislation,” xii, 
87; birth and education, 88; 
enters the law, 89; practices at 
Lexington, Ky., 91; personal 
appearance and manners, 92; 
speaker of State legislature, 93; 
enters U. S. Senate, 93; in 
Congress, and elected speaker, 
94; favors war with England, 
94, 95; a diplomat, 97; favors 
U. S. Bank, 102; change of 
views, 102; advocate of Missouri 
Compromise, 108; “the great 

_ pacificator,’’ 109; interest in the 
tariff of 1824, 111; his aspira- 
tions to the presidency, 115; 
Secretary of State, 117, 118; 
takes to farming, 119; traits in 
his character, 120; hatred of 
Jackson, 121; his career as Sen- 
ator, 122; speeches on the 
tariff of 1832, 122; visits east- 
ern cities, 126; perennial can- 
didature for the presidency, 127; 
banking questions, 130, 131; in 
anti-slavery question a pacifi- 
cator and Unionist, 133; his 
compromise measures, 135; 
death, 137; his oratorical power 
and other qualities and weak- 
nesses, 137-141. 

Clemenceau, Georges. — (1841- .) 
French statesman, xv, 267; in- 
fluential in appointing Foch as 
Generalissimo, 131; decisive 
role in war, 267, 268; opposed 
by Socialists, 268-270; de- 
scended from great makers of 
French Revolution, 270-271, 281, 


283, 284; physical characteris- 
tics, 271; family history, 271, 
272; education, 272; marriage, 
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272; interest in American poli- 
tics, 272; Mayor of Montmarte, 
272; made a Deputy of the 
French Chamber, 272; leader of 
radicals, 273; writings, 275, 
285, 286; influence as orator 
and journalist, 273, 288, 289; 
founds paper, 283; determined 
stand against Colonial expedi- 


tions, 283, 284; opposes Gen- 
eral Boulanger, 274; expelled 
from Parliament, 274; part in 


Dreyfus affair, 275; returned to 
Parliament, 275; warns people 
against probable German ag- 
gression, 275, 276; made a 
Minister, 276; made a Prime 
Minister, 116, 276; resists 
German pretentions over ques- 
tion of Foreign Legion, 276, 
277; sides against Caillaux on 
Agadir Affair, 277, 278, 280, 
281; criticises Viviani, Briand, 
and Painlevé, 278; faith in the 
efforts of his country, 279; im- 
prisons Caillaux, 281; energy 
displayed in spring and summer 


of 1918, 282; supports Foch, 
283; philosophical doctrines, 
284; idealism, 284, 285; 


greatest book, 285, 286; ignor- 
ant on subject of economics, 
286-288; wit and humor, 289; 
compared with Poincaré, 289, 
290; compared with Lloyd 
George, 290, 291; defeated by 
‘M. Deschanel, 293; saved coun- 
try in hour of need, 293, 294; 
compared with Lincoln, 294. 


Clement XIV.— Pope (1769-74), 
viii, 319. 
Gleopatra, Queen of Egypt. — 


(Died 30 B. C.) The Woman of 
Paganism, iii, 311; intellectual, 
accomplished, beautiful, and 
fascinating, 311; her godless yet 
brilliant age, 312; birth of this 


the last of the Greek sovereigns 
of Egypt, 313; attracts Cesar’s 
attention, 315; meets and be- 
guiles Mark Antony, 316, 318, 
322; who, enslaved, returns 
with the siren to Alexandria, 
322; his marriage with Octavia 
piques Cleopatra, 324; again at 
Alexandria with Egypt’s queen, 
3825; the seafight at Actium, 
326; Antony dies before his 
sorceress, 329; death of Cleo- 
patra, 333; other attractive but 
immoral women of ancient his- 
tory, 335; their influence fatal 
to men of high place and am- 
bition, 337; effect of Paganism 
on the sex, 338-345; Christian- 
ity breeds a nobler type of 
women, 346, 347; vii, 27, 109, 
149, 251. 

“Clerical Life,’’ ‘Scenes of,” 
George Eliot’s vii, 357, 360, 363. 

Clerk-Maxwell, James.—(1831-79.) 
Scotch physicist. His electro- 
magnetic theory of light, xiv, 
412. 

Clermont, Council of (1095 A. D.), 
Vv, 335, 347. 

Cleveland, Grover. — (1837-1908.) 
American statesman, xii, 393. 
Cleves, Langdon, of South Carolina, 
first president of United States 

Bank, xii, 62. 

Clinton, George. — (1739-1812.) 
American general and statesman, 
vice-president, and governor of 
New York (1777-95 and 1801- 
04), xi, 301. 

Clinton, Sir Henry. — (1738-95.) 
English general and statesman, 
xi, 122, 139, 141, 143, 144, 146- 
149, 179. 

Clive, Lord, Macaulay’s essay on, 
xiii, 264. 

Cloaca Maxima, the great Roman 
sewer, iii, 103, 107, 209. 
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Clovis I. — (465-511.) 
king, vii, 28. 

Cluniacs and Cistercians, orders of 
monks, modelled after that of the 
Benedictines, Vv, 153; branches 
of the Benedictine monks, vi, 
301, 

Cluny, Abbot of.—vii, 54. 

Cobbett, William. — (1762-1835.) 
English political writer, ix, 251, 
POY (Baebes BR < al ia} 

Cobden, Richard. — English politi- 
cal economist (1804-65), x, 60, 
79, 81-83, 86, 89. 


Frankish 


Code, Mosaic, ii, 107, 112, 113, 
123, 125, 126. 

Code Napoleon, xi, 195. 

Codrington, General, at battle of 


the Alma, x, 184. 

“Celebs in Search of a Wife,” vii, 
326. 

“Coli 
101. 

Cohens v. Virginia, Case of, xii, 
352. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste. — (1619- 
83.) French statesman and min- 
ister of finance, Vii, 154, 158, 
160, 162; viii, 262, 2638. 

Cold Harbor, Grant at the battle 
of, xii, 340. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor.—(1772- 
1834.) English poet and philos- 
opher, vii, 276. 

Coligny, Gaspard de. — (1517-72.) 
French admiral and Huguenot 
leader, viii, 117, 120-122, 126, 
134, 138. 

Collingwood, W. G., his Life of 
John Ruskin, xiv, 79. 

Colonies, New England, settlement 


Enarrant,’’ Ruskin’s, xiv, 


of, xi, 33; confederation of 
towns in, 40; royal governor 
over, 40; defence of, 40; in- 


dependence of, 51. 
Colonies, English misgovernment 
in, xi, 271. 


Colonists, American, lose their love 
for England, xi, 47; resistance 
to her, 48-51; prosperity of, 46; 
aroused to resist England, 49; 
New Engiand, 43, 45. 

Colonna, Vittoria. — (1490-1547.) 
Italian poet. Michael Angelo’s 
friendship with, vi, 213, 300; 
Vii, 227,250. 

Colosseum, The, at Rome, iii, 103, 
108, 226, 227, 229, 230. 

Colossians, Paul’s Epistle to the, 
written from Rome, ii, 448. 

Columbus, Christopher. — (1446- 


1506.) ‘‘Maritime Discoveries,” 
vi, 95; birth, marriage, and 
studies in navigation, 97, 98; 


difficulties to be surmounted, 99; 
early disappointments, 100, 101; 
encouragement by the prior of 
convent at Palos, 102;  intro- 
duced to Spanish court, 103; 
aided by Ferdinand and Isabella 
he sets forth on his voyage, 106; 
lands on San Salvador, 108; 
discovers Cuba and Hayti, and 
returns to Spain, 109; reception 
and 2nd expedition, 110, 111; 
2nd visit to Hispanola (Hayti) 
and returns to Spain (1496), 
111-113; 3rd and later voyages, 
113-115; disappointments though 
discovering a continent, death, 
115; admiral of Spain, 116; his 
stimulus to maritime adventure, 


117, 118; colonization follows, 
119, 120; search for gold, 120- 
122; mines of ‘Mexico and 


Peru, 120, 122; decline of in- 
dustry in Spain owing to thirst 
for gold, 124; emigration, and 
American expansion, 126-128; 
discovery bad for Europe, 131; 
American slavery among attend- 
ant evils, 132; new  experi- 
ments in Western World in cus- 
toms, laws, freedom, etc., 133- 
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135; coming and influence of 
Christianity, 136, 137. 

Comitia centuriata, Roman, ii, 67. 
Commandments, Ten, ii, 107, 109, 
110; Tables of the, 130, 225. 

Commerce, Roman, iii, 216. 

“Commercen,” ship, case of, xii, 
358. 

Committee of Correspondence, 
273. 

Compromise, Missouri, of 1821, xii, 


xi, 


259; repeal of the, 261. 

Compromise Legislation, xii, 87. 
See Clay, Henry. 

Compromise of 1850 (Omnibus 
Bille xit, 258: a 

Compromise Tariff of 1833, xii, 
202. 

Comte, Auguste. — (1798-1857.) 
French philosopher, vii, 355, 388. 

“Comus,” Milton’s masque, xiii, 
332, 336. 


Concord, Mass., English commander 
attempts to destroy ammunition 
and stores at, xi, 51, 236. 


Concubinage under the Romans, 
bi hudailay 
Condé, Prince of (1530-69.) 


French general and Huguenot 
leader, viii, 117; slain at battle 
of Jarnac, 120, 126. 

Condé, Prince de. — (1621-86.) 
French general, vii, 160, 162. 
Condé, Prince of (16438-1709), at 
battle of Senif (1674), viii, 271. 
Confederacy, Southern, xii, 3821. 

See Lee, Robert E. 
Confederate paper money, depre- 
ciation of in Civil War, xii, 342. 
Confederation, Articles of (U. S.), 
xii, 323. 


“Confessions,’’ Rousseau’s, xii, 58, 
59. 

Confucianism, adherents of, i, 178. 

Confucius. — (550-478 B. C.?%) 


doc- 
nearly contem- 


Chinese philosopher, i, 36; 
trines of, 67; 
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porary with Buddha, 84; birth 
and native name, 145; family, 
146; early years, 147-149; great 
gifts and learning, 149; chief 
magistrate of Loo (Lu), 149; 
makes reforms in State, 150; re- 
signs and wanders from city to 
city, 151; returns to Loo and 
spends latter years in revising 
his writings, 152, 153; habits, 
153, 154; death, 153; honors 
paid to his memory, 155; char- 
acter, 155; voluminous works, 
156; sayings and _ proverbs, 
157-160; views on governing, 
161, 162; high morality, 162; 
wisdom of the sage, 164, 165; 
writings tend to cement Chinese 
imperial power, 166; statesman 
as well as moralist, 167; rules 
of life, 168-170, exalts friend- 
ship, 171; imculcates good of 
the people, 172, 173; literary 
labors, 174, 175; writings col- 
lected and studied, 175, 176; 
his contemporaries, 177, 178; 
morals, 178. 

Congo river, Africa, xiv, 315, 316, 


319, 334; Arab and other na- 
tives of, 340; Free State of, 
840. 


Congress, Continental, First Meet- 
ing of, at Philadelphia (Sept., 
LTS) ,) xi, <50,b2b91 sE233 nasi: 
colonial legislatures sustain its 
acts, 50; Franklin elected to, 85. 

Congress of the U. S., xi, 113, 114, 
117; 121, 122, 124, 127-129, 132, 
138, 1387) 142, 1538, °154, :159- 
161, 163, 180, 184, 200. 

Congress, Stamp Act, xi, 191. 

Coniston, Lancashire, Ruskin’s 
home at, xiv, 109, 110. 

Conquests, Israelitish, ii, 169. 

Conservatism, ix, 27, 137. 
Metternich, Prince. 


See 
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Constant, Henri. — (1767-1830.) 
French political writer, vii, 290. 
Constantine, Grand Duke, of Rus- 
sia (1779-1831), x, 157. 
Constantine, Wars of, represent 
necessity of self-defence and de- 
sire for political unity, v, 327. 
Constantine, Arch of, iii, 125. 
Constantine I.—(1868-1923.) King 
of Greece, xv, 246; ascends 
throne on assassination of 
George I, 251; trifles with 
Allies, 254; abdicates throne, 
254; takes up abode in Geneva, 
256; returns to Athens, 258. 
Constantine the Great.—(272-337 
A. D.) Roman Emperor (306 
A. D.). Christianity enthroned 
under, iv, 137; birth, early ca- 
reer, appearance and manners, 
148; military career, 144, 145; 
desires to centralize his king- 
dom, 144; makes Byzantium 
(Constantinople) capital of the 


Empire, 147; here he makes an 
ostentatious display of his 
wealth and power, 148, 149; 


crimes of, 150; conversion to 
Christianity (312 A. D.), 150; 
sees cross in the heavens, 151; 
issues edict of toleration towards 
Christians, 153; restores their 
lands and houses, 154; abolishes 
crucifixion as a punishment, 154; 
his patronage of the clergy, 155; 
interested in doctrinal questions, 
156; convenes Council of Nicexa, 
160, 161; unites the Church 
with State, 166; death of, after 
a reign of 31 years, 166; faults 
and virtues of, 167-169. 
Constantinople wrested from Greek 
emperors, V, 341; introduction 
from, into Europe of Greek lit- 
erature and art, 341; desecra- 
tion in Crusades of pulpit of 
Patriarch, 344; Turkish desire 


of, 346; Russian designs on, X, 
162, 163, 165. 

Constitution, American, fathers of, 
xi, 194; adoption of, 198; Eng- 
lish, 193; Roman, 193. 

Constitution of the United States, 
Xdi, 3325 833: 

Constitutional Convention (1787), 
xi, 189. 

Contarini, Gasparo.— (1483-1542.) 
Venetian ecclesiastic, vi, 300; 
cardinal, 301. 

Continental Army, xi, 138. 

Contras, Battle of (Oct., 1587), 
Victory of Henry of Navarre 
over the League, viii, 129. 

“Contrat Social,’ Rousseau’s, xi, 
27. 

Convention, French National (1792- 
95), ix, 115; xi, 277. 

Conway, Henry S.— (172 1-95.) 
English soldier and Whig poli- 
ticign, xi, 83, 301. 

Coolidge; Calvin.—(1872- .) Pres- 
ident of the United States, 
tribute to Roosevelt, xv, 93, 94. 

Cooper, J. Fenimore. — (17 8 9- 
1851.) American novelist, vil, 
348. 

Cooper, Rev. Dr. Myles.—(1735- 
85.) President of King’s Col- 
lege (now Columbia University), 
xi, 174. 

Cooper Institute, New York, Lin- 
coln’s great speech at, Oct., 1859, 
xii, 268. 

Copernicus, Nicolas.—(1473-1543.) 
Polish founder of modern astron- 
omy, vi, 430, 481; Galileo 
teaches his doctrines, 438; revo- 
lutionizes astronomy, 442. 

Cor@ay, Charlotte. — (17 6 8-9 3.) 
Heroine of the French revolu- 
tion, stabs Marat, and is guillo- 
tined, ix, 59. 

“Corinne,” of Mme. de Staél, vil, 
284-286, 368, 374. 
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Corinth, Greece, Paul at, ii, 431- 
433; temples of, iii, 108; paint- 
ing at, 129; luxury at, 212; 
siege of, ix, 299, 300. 

Corinthian order of architecture, i, 
800; iii, 99, 101. 

Corneille, Pierre. — (1606-8 4.) 
French dramatist, vii, 25. 

Corn-Law Association, Anti-; x, 79, 
90. 

Corn Laws, English, Repeal of, ix, 
259; x, 60; Cobden’s arguments 
for their repeal influence Sir R. 
Peel, xiii, 264. 

Cornwallis, Charles, Lord.—(1738- 
1805.) English soldier and 
statesman. Surrender at York- 
town (Oct. 19, 1781), -xi, 94, 
124, 125, 128-130, 133, 134, 139, 
148-150, 182, 240, 382. 

Cortés, Hernando. — (1485-1547.) 
Spanish conqueror of Mexico, vii, 
a Mi Wess 

Cossacks, Ukraine, x, 153. 

Coues, Elliott.— (1842-99.) Ameri- 
can biologist and author, his edi- 
tion of Olcott’s “‘Buddhist Cate- 
chism,”’ i, 94. 

Council of Trent, vii, 138. 
“Count Robert of Paris,” 
novel, xiii, 114, 128. 
Coup d’état, French (1799), over- 
throws the Directory (18th Bru- 

maire), ix, 119. 

Courtesy, Christian, exercise of, in 
the Crusades, v, 329. 

Courts of Law, English, ix, 238. 

Cousin, Victor, French philosopher 
(1792-1867), combats material- 
ism of 18th cent., ix, 220, 222. 

Coutts, Burdett.— Miss (afterwards 
Baroness), marriage of, vii, 288. 

Cowpens, S. C., Battle of (Jan. 17, 
1781), xi, 149. 

Cowper, William, Baron.—(.?1660- 
1723.) English lord high chan- 
cellor, vii, 201, 207. 


Scott’s 


Cowper, Wm.—(1731-1800.) Eng- 
lish poet, and author of “Olney 
Hymns,”’ vii, 140. 

Cranmer, Thomas. — (1489-1556.) 
Archbishop of Canterbury; 
theme: “The English Reforma- 
tion,” vi, 255, 256; birth and 
character, 268, 269; recommends 
himself to Henry VIII by favor- 
ing the divorce of Catherine, 
271; becomes archbishop of 
Canterbury, 271; reforms in the 
church, 274, 275; a statesman 
rather’ than a preacher, 276; 
imprisoned by Mary in the 
Tower, 278; persecutions, 279; 
dies at the stake, 281; xi, 33. 

Crécy, Battle of (1346), vii, 74. 

Creoles of Louisiana, xii, 340. 

Crete, historical and art discover- 
ies at, Xiv, 387. 

Crewe, Lord Robert, pays tribute 
to Foch, xv, 135. 

Crimean War, national parties to, 


x, 169, 182. See Nicholas, Czar. 
Crimes, Roman, public and pri- 
vate, iii, 68. 


Critias——Athenian orator and poli- 
tician, one of the Thirty Tyrants 
(404 B. C.), i, 275. 

Criticism and Biography, xiii, 191. 
See Carlyle, Thomas. 

“Critique of Pure 
(Kant’s), vii, 285. 

Crito (temp. 400 B. C.).—dAthe- 
nian, friend and disciple of 
Socrates, i, 257. 

Crockett, Davy.—Famous frontiers- 
man, xii, 34. 

Crossus.—King of Lydia (560 
B.C.), Solon’s visit to, iii, 32; 
rich, luxurious, intellectual, at- 
tracts Solon, the Athenian law- 
giver, to him, iv, 46; engages 
in war with Cyrus, but is de- 
feated, and his rich capital, Sar- 
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dis, is taken by assault (546 
B.C.), 47-49. 


Cromwell, Oliver. — (1599 - 1658). 


Lord Protector of the English 
Commonwealth. Theme: ‘“‘English 
Revolution,” viii, 211; offspring 
of mighty ideas, 212; the Puri- 
tans and their zeal for civil lib- 
erty, 212-215; Petition of Right, 
215; the King’s (Charles I) 
clamor for money, 216; opposi- 
tion of Parliament, 217; im- 
peachment of Laud and Straf- 
ford, 217, 220; coming of Crom- 
well, 219; raises regiment of 
“Tronsides,”’ 221; civil war, 221; 
Edgehill and Marston Moor, 221; 
bravery at Naseby (1645), 222; 
crushes the Scotch royalists at 
Preston, 222; ascendency of the 
Independents, 223; trial and ex- 
ecution of Charles I, 223, 224; 
Charles II, 227; in Ireland and 
slaughter of garrison of Drog- 


heda, 228; battles of Dunbar 
(1650) and Worcester (1651), 
228; Lord Protector, 228; 
usurper, 229; blunders, 233; 
wise statesman and able ruler, 
234; his régime, 235, 236; 
deeds and policy, 237; expedi- 


ency, 238; death and character, 
240, 241; restoration of the 
King (1660), 242; sequence of 
the Great Rebellion, the revolu- 
tion of 1688, 243; xi, 33. 


Cromwell, Richard.—(1626-1712.) 


Son of the Protector, viii, 229. 


Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of Essex. 


—(1485-1540.) English states- 
man and minister of Henry VIII, 
vi, 257; advises the king to de- 
clare himself Head of the Eng- 
lish Church, 257; suppresses 
monasteries, 258, 260-263;  re- 
forms of the Church, 265; fall 


and execution, 
202. 
Cromwell 
370. 
Crookes, Sir William. — (1832- 
1919.) English physicist and 
chemist, on luminous phenomena 
of electric discharges, xiv, 422. 
Cross, John Walter.— Marries 
(1880) George Eliot, vii, 385. 
“Crossing the Bar,’ Tennyson’s 
hymn, xiii, 446, 452. 
“Crown of Wild Olive,” The, Rus- 
kin’s, xiv, 101. i 
Crusades, The. — (109 5-1272.) 
Great events of the Middle Ages, 
v, 325; semi-religious and semi- 
. military movements, 326; repre- 
sent hatred of Mohammedans, 
329; inculcating virtues of chiv- 
alry, 329; penance and its then 
popular form—pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, 332; difficulties that 
beset the pilgrims, 333, 334; 
Peter of Amiens, 334, 336; ist 
Crusade under Peter the Hermit, 
336; 2nd preached by St. Ber- 
nard, 337; ‘3rd led by Philip 
Augustus, Richard Cour de Lion, 
and Barbarossa, 338; 4th, 5th, 
6th, and 7th incited chiefly by 
Celestine III, Innocent III, and 
Saint Louis of France, 339, 340; 
waste of forces in these crusades, 
340; their mistakes, 342; their 
cruelties, 343; ultimate results, 
indirectly on civilization of 
Europe, 345; barrier erected by 
them to Mohammedan conquests, 


266, 267; vil, 


and the Stuarts, xiii, 


346; weakening power of the 
barons, 349, 351; growth of 
cities and decay of feudalism 


which followed, 352; impulse to 
commerce, 352, 353; manners 
and intercourse improved and 
extended, 353; germs of civili- 
zation scattered, 354; vii, 74. 
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Culpeper Court House, Va., Grant 
establishes his headquarters at 
(Mar., 1864), xii, 303. 

Culp’s Hill, Battle of, xii, 339. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, xiv, 367. 

Curie, Marie. — (1867- .) Polish- 
French scientist, xvi, 147; child- 
hood, 147; co-discoverer of 
radium, 148; visit to America, 
148. 

Cushing, Mr. Justice Wm. (1732- 
1810), of the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court, xii, 353. 

Cushing, Thomas. — (17 2 5-8 8.) 
American politician, xi, 156, 227. 

Custis, Mrs. Martha. See Wash- 
ington. 

Cuvier, Baron. — (17 69-1832.) 
French naturalist, vii, 290. 

Cyaxares, King of the Medes (635- 
5842 B.C.), founder of Median 
greatness, iv, 42; joins Nabo- 
polassar in taking Nineveh and 
destroying Assyrian empire, 42; 
succeeded by his son Astyages, 
grandfather of Cyrus, under 
whom the Median empire ends, 
43. 

Cybele (Rhea). — Nature-goddess 
worshipped with revelry and 
licentiousness; feast of, i, 137. 

Cyprus, Island of, depopulated in 
the Greek revolution, ix, 291. 

Cyrus the Great.— (Died 529 B.C.) 
Founder of Persian empire, i, 
55;. ideal king, 56; link be- 
tween the old Oriental world and 
the Greek civilization, iv, 28; 
Persia before his day under 
petty kings who owed fealty to 
Media, 87; Astyages, his grand- 
father, last king of the Medes, 
orders Cyrus to be destroyed at 
birth; saved by the scruples of 
Harpagus, an officer of the court, 
39; brought up by a herdsman 
until accident discloses his royal 


origin, when he is reclaimed by 


Astyages as his heir, 40; goes 
to his father (Cambyses) in 
Persia, heads there a_ revolt 


against Media, defeats Astyages 
in battle, and becomes monarch 
of both Media and Persia (B.C. 
558), 41; the ascendent power 
in Asia, 43; his Lydian cam- 
paign and conquest of the Turan- 
ian nations, 45; defeats Croesus 
of Lydia and takes Sardis by as- 
sault (B.C. 546), 49; the 
Greek colonies of Asia Minor an- 
nexed to Persian empire, 50, 51; 
diverts the Euphrates and cap- 
tures Babylon (538 B.C.), 53; 
death, 56; character, 58, 59; 
succeeded by his son, Cambyses, 
who adds Egypt to Persia, 60; 
Persia finally defeated at Mara- 
thon, and at Arbela, era of Alex- 
ander the Great (%332 B.C.), 
61; wars of, represent the pas- 
Sion of military glory, v, 327. 
Czernin, Count Ottokar—=(1875- .) 
Austrian diplomat, xv, 323. 


D. 


Daguerre, Louis J. M.—French 
painter and inventor of the 
daguerreotype process, xiii, 309. 

Dallas, George M.—(1792-1864.) 
American statesman and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, xii, 101. 


Damascus, Saul’s conversion on 
way to, li, 413. 
Damietta, Egypt, Capture of, by 


erusaders (1218-19), v, 3389. 
Daniel’s exalted piety, ii, 88. 
“Daniel Deronda,” George Eliot’s 

novel, vii, 381-384, 

Danish invasions of England, viii, 
35, 36; their settlements there, 
38; further conquests of, 39-42, 
45; invasion under Hasting 
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(893 A.D.), 55; beaten by Al- 
fred the Great, 56; the Danish 
fleet captured, 56; retreat of, 
aye 

Dante, Alighieri. — (1265-1321.) 
Italian poet, i, 289; theme: 
“Rise of Modern Poetry,” vi, 23; 
preeminence among poets, 26; 
birth, family, and student days, 
29-31; exile and wanderings, 32, 
333; love for Beatrice, 35, 37-41; 
his “Vita Nuova,’ 86; his “Di- 
vine Comedy,” 1st part, the ‘In- 
ferno,”’ 43; 2nd part, the ‘Pur- 
gatorio,”’“46; the “Paradiso,” 
49-52; character, 53; sickness 
and ‘death, 54; vii, 24, 25, 26, 
58,° 285. 

Danton, Georges Jacques.—(1759- 
94.) French revolutionist, ix, 
57-59. 

Danubian Principalities won by 
Russia in war with Turkey 
(1828), the Czar, by treaty of 
Adrianople, obtains protectorate 
over them, ix, 322. : 

Darius.—King of Persia, palace of, 
xiv, 381. 

Dartmouth, Lord. — (1731-1801.) 
English Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, xi, 83. 

Dartmouth College, Webster’s alma 
mater, xii, 151; legal case of, 
152, 362, 

Darwin, Charles, Robert.—(1809- 
1882.) English naturalist, ‘‘his 
place in Modern science,” xiv, 
157; birth and school-days, 157- 
160; voyage on the “Beagle,” 
161, acquaintance with Wallace, 
Lyell, and Hooker, 162, 163; his 
“Origin of Species,’ 163, 164; 
“Variation of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication,” 
164; “Descent of Man,’ 165; 
“Expression of Emotion in Man 
and Animals,” 166; ‘“‘Fertiliza- 


tion of Orchids,” “Effects of 
Cross and Self-Fertilization,” 
and “Formation of Vegetable 
Mould through Action of 
Worms,” 166; sickness, death, 
and honors, 167; mental char- 
acteristics, 168, 169; religious 
views, 170, 171; account of his 
writings, 172, 193; general ac- 
ceptance of his evolutionary 
theories, 193, 194. 

Darwinian hypothesis, xiv, 157. 

D’Aubigné, Mile. See Maintenon, 
Mme. 

Daun, Count.—(1705-66.) Austrian 
field-marshal, viii, 382. 

David.—King of Scotland, vii, 70. 

David, King. — (1055-1015 B.C.) 
Anointed by Samuel, ii, 158, 
174; kills Goliath, 159; warrior 
king, 169; characteristics of, 
L707 birth “and famiby, L741: 
identified with Saul’s fading 
glories, 172; fights Philistines, 
172, 173; accession as King 
(1051 B. C.%), 173; ode on death 
of Saul and Jonathan, 173, fas- 
cinating exploits, 172; noble 
lyrics of, 174; dislike of Joab, 
175; transfers capital from 
Hebron to Jerusalem, 176; re- 
moves sacred ark, 177; an 
Oriental monarch, 178, 179; his 
pomp, 179; alienated from his 
wife, daughter of Saul, 178; 
polygamy of, 180, 182; war with 
Moabites, 181; with Ammonites, 
181; extends his empire, 181; 
war with Edomites, 182; guilty 
of murder and adultery, 183; re- 
pentance, 183; takes Bathsheba 
to wife, 184; backslidings, 185; 
numbers the people and its pun- 
ishment, 186; trials and misfor- 
tunes, in spite of penitence, 187; 
rebellion of Absalom, 187; driv- 
en from his capital, 187; suc- 
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ceeded by Solomon, 189; treas- 
ure collected for building Tem- 
ple, 190, 191; wealth of his 
kingdom, 190, 191; final years, 
192, personal character and ser- 
vices, 192-195; his psalmody and 
lyric poetry, 196, 197; death, 
191; vii, 28, 70, 76. 

Da Vinci, Leonardo.—lItalian paint- 
er (1452-1519), vi, 194, 195, 
212. 

Davis, David.—(1815-86.) Amer- 
ican jurist and statesman, xii, 
311. 

Davis, Jefferson. — (1808-89), of 
Mississippi. American  states- 
man and Confederate president, 
x, 347; elected president of 
Southern Confederacy, xii, 252, 
276; fall of Richmond and flight 
of Davis, 312, 327, 328. 

Davy, Sir Humphry.— (1778-1829.) 
ix, 272; Faraday attends his 
lectures, xiv, 397, 398. 

Dawson, Dr. Samuel E., of Ottawa, 
Can., his annotated edition of 
Tennyson’s “The Princess,’’ xiii, 
458-460. 

Deane, Silas —(1737-89.) Ameri- 
can statesman and diplomat, xi, 
87, 89, 90, 92, 239. 

Deans, Jeannie, Sir Walter Scott’s 
creation, vii, 367. 

Dearborn, Henry. — (1751-1821.) 
American general and politician, 
xi, 177. 

Deborah, Songs of, ii, 140; the 
prophetess, 141; vii, 69, 88. 
Debt, National, of England, time 

of George IV, ix, 242. 

Decatur, Captain Stephen.—(1779- 
1820.) American naval officer, 
bombards Tripoli and chastises 
Algiers, xi, 284. 

Declaration of (U. S.) Indepen- 
dence, preamble of, xi, 24; 


adopted, 122, 131, 
2438, 249, 275, 315. 

Dedication, Festival of the Tem- 
ple, ii, 248. 

“Defensio pro Populo Anglicano,” 
Milton’s, xiii, 318. 

Deffand, Mme du, 
(1697-1780.) 
leader and wit, 
255, 266. 

Degeneracy, National 
Isaiah), ii, 287. 

De Gramont, Count.—(1621-1701.) 
French noble and memoir writer, 
vii, 148. 

De Grasse, Count F. J. P.—(1723- 
88.) French admiral whose fleet 
codperated with Washington’s 
forces in the investment and sur- 
render of Yorktown, xi, 149, 150. 

Deities, minor, of the Greeks, i, 
119. 

Deity, exalted ideas of the; did 
ancient priests and sages teach 
these? i, 28. 

Delagoa Bay, Africa, xiv, 346. 

Delamater, C. H.— Builder with 
Ericsson of the ‘‘Destroyer,”’ xiv, 
225. 

De la Saliére, Duchess of, vii, 148. 

Delaware river, xi, 125, 126, 128- 
130, 133, 142. 

Delegates, Virginia House of, xi, 
278. 

Delilah, mistress of Samson, vil, 
44, 

Delphi, Temple at, iii, 131, 132. 

“Delphine,” of Mme. de Staél, vii, 
276, 277, 285, 368. 

Delphos (Delphi), seat of the ora- 
ele of Apollo, i, 112. 

Deluge, The, Babylonian account 
of, found in Layard’s excavated 
tablets, xiv, 375. 

Demagogues, aristocratic, of Rome, 
iv, 72; fear of Cesar, 77. 


176). 1915 


Marquise.— 
French society 
vii, 230, 253, 


(era of 
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De Médici, Catherine—Queen of 
France (1560-63), her intellec- 
tual radiance, vii, 27, 149. 

Demeter (Ceres. )—‘‘Earth-mother,”’ 
goddess of agriculture, i, 118, 
120. 

“Demeter and Other Poems,” Ten- 
nyson’s, xiii, 472. 

Democracies, in cities, where ex- 
treme, usually governed by dema- 
gogues, xi, 194; triumphs of, 
how they affected John Adams, 
250. 

Democratic-Republican societies, xi, 
164. 

Democrats and their leaders, xi, 
248, 249; party of, 293, 294, 
310; Democratic Party in U. S. 
politics, xii, 195. 

Democritus. — (460-357 B.C.) 
Greek philosopher; speculation 
about atoms, i, 250-260; philoso- 
phy, ii, 127. 

De Morgan.—French Assyriologist, 
his excavations in mounds of 
Elam, xiv, 382, 

Demosthenes. — (3 8 5-322 B. C.) 
Greek orator. His Philippics, 
etc:, 4, 863-3655, xi,)-211% 

Denis, St.—Patron saint of France 
(died, 272 A.D.), vii, 44, 48. 
Derby, Lord.—(1799-1869.) Eng- 
lish statesman, and premier, x, 

336, 340; retirement, 354. 

De Sarzec, Gustave-——French As- 
syriologist and explorer, brings 
statues of Chaldean Kings to the 
Louvre, Paris, xiv, 375, 381, 388. 

Descartes, René.—(15 96-1650.) 
French philosopher, i, 262, 314; 
vii, 169. 

“Descent of Man,” Darwin’s, xiv, 
158, 165, 166, 172, 185. 

Deschanel, Paul. — (1856- .) 
French statesman and author, 
defeats Clemenceau, xv, 293. 


De Sévigné, Duchess.—(1626-96.) 
French epistolary writer; her 
wit and raillery, vii, 148. 

D’Estaing, Charles H., Count.— 
(1729-94.) French commander. 
At Newport, xi, 140, 141, 150. 

Destiny, American, Stephen A. 
Douglas a great believer in, xii, 
259. 

“Destroyer,” The, Ericsson’s con- 
struction of, xiv, 225-227, 235. 

*Deucalion,’’ Ruskin’s, xiv, 100. 

De Valera, Eamon. — (1889- .) 
Trish Republican leader, success 
of work in America, xv, 47. 

De Vega, Lope.—Spanish poet and 
dramatist, vii, 118. 

Dewey, Admiral George. — (1837- 
1917.) Admiral, United States 
Navy, xv, 391; trouble with Ad- 
miral Diedrichs, 221; family 
history, 391; main inspiration 
of boyhood, 391; marriage, 391, 
392; appointed to U. S. Naval 
Academy, 392; takes active part 
in Civil War, 392, 393; com- 
mands Asiatic Squadron, 393; 
at Battle of Manila Bay, 393- 
402; serves as president of Gen- 
eral Board, 402; personality, 
402, 403. 

Diana, Temple of, at Ephesus, ili, 
101, 102. 

Dickens, Charles. — (1812-70.) 
English novelist, vil, 347-349, 
367, 381, 386. 

Dickinson, John.—(1 7 3 2-18 08.) 
American statesman, xi, 100, 
155, 19177 236; 

Diderot, Denis.— (1713-84.) French 
philosopher and writer, vii, 388. 

Dieulafoy, M. and Mme.—Their ex- 
cavations of palaces of ancient 
Persian Kings, xiv, 381. 

Diocletian.— (245-313 A. D.) Em- 
peror of Rome; persecution of 
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the Christians under (303 A.D.), 
iv, 138; abdication of (305 
A.D.), 138, 144. 

Diogenes of Crete.— (Circa 5th 
cent. B. OC.) Greek natural 
philosopher, i, 261. 

Dionysus (Bacchus).—God of the 
Vine, i, 118, 120, 121. 

Dioscuri, Temple of the, at Athens, 
iii, 132, 134. 

Diplomacy. See Franklin, Benjamin. 

Directory, The French.—(1795- 
99.) Succeeds National Conven- 
tion in the Executive of France, 
ix, 115, 117; loses capacity to 
govern, 119; xi, 163, 167. 

Disc dynamo, rotating, Arago’s xiv, 
419. 

“Discourses” 
Epictetus. 

Dismal Swamp, Washington’s ex- 
ploration and drainage of, xi, 
112. 

Disraeli, Benjamin.—Sce Beacons- 
field, Lord. 

Distribution, Arguments from, H. 
Spencer’s, xiv, 130. 

‘Divine Comedy,” The, Dante’s, vi, 
27, 41, 43-46, 48-51; vii, 284; 
Bill, 338) 840; 3846, O47, (350; 

Divinities, Greek, creations of the 
fancy, i, 109; Roman (the 
Olympic gods), 137. 

Divinity in chiselled stone, i, 125. 

Dix, Dorothea Lynde. — (1802- 
1887.) Superintendent of 
Nurses in Civil War, xvi, 169. 

Dix, Morgan.—(1827- .) Amer- 
ican clergyman, vii, 301; his 
Lenten Lectures, 317. 

Doane, S. E.—(1870- .) American 
electrical engineer, xvi, 180, 193. 

Dobb’s Ferry, Howe retires upon, 
Ki 124. 


of Epictetus. See 


Doctrine of the Mean (golden 
mean of conduct), Confucius’s, 
£017,5, 
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seat of 
dedi- 


Dodona, City of Epirus, 
the oldest Greek oracle, 
cated to Zeus, i, 112. 

Dominic, Saint. — (1170-1221.) 
vii, 166. 

Dominican and Franciscan friars, 
scholastic doctors of the 13th 


cent., V, 227, 230, 231; orders 
of, instituted by Innocent III, 
v, 396; vi, 301. 

Domremy, on the Meuse, France, 
birthplace of Joan of Are, vil, 
Tile 

Donatists provoke controversial 


genius of St. Augustine, iv, 299, 
301. 

Donelson, Fort, xii, 297, 299, 303. 

“Don Quixote,’’ Cervantes’s Span- 
ish romance, vii, 118. 

“Dora,’’ Tennyson’s idyll of, xiii, 
443. - 
Dorians. — A hardy people of the 
Hellenic race, living in the Pel- 
oponnesus. Interested early in 

architecture, i, 297. 

Doric column, The, i, 297, 298; 
temples, i, 297; Doric order of 
architecture, iii, 95-98. 

Dorn, Heinrich. — German musical 
conductor, xiv, 27. 

Doubleday, Abner. — (1819-93.) 
American general, xii, 336. 

Douglas, Stephen A. — (1813-61.) 
American Democratic politician, 
xi, 295; Lincoln an avowed an- 
tagonist of, xii, 264-266; Vote 
for, in the contest with Lincoln 
for the U. S. presidency, 272. 

Draco. — (Oirca last half of 7th 
cent. B. C.) Athenian legisla- 
tor; severity of his laws, iii, 
28. 

Dragaschan, Ypsilanti, the Russian 
general who aided the Greeks 
against the Turks (1820), de- 
feated at, ix, 293. 
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Drake, Sir Francis. — (1540-96), 
English naval hero, vi, 106, 430. 

Dramas, Tennyson’s English: 
“Becket,” “Harold,” and “Queen 
Mary,” xiii, 466-471. 


Dramatists, Early English, xiii, 
299. 
Dream, Pharaoh’s, Joseph inter- 


prets it, ii, 63. 

Dred-Scott Case, Lincoln attacks 
S. A. Douglas’s attitude on the 
decision of the, xii, 265, 266. 

Drogheda, stormed by Cromwell 
(1649) and slaughter of garri- 
son, Vili, 228. 

Dualism (Manicheism), early Per- 
sian belief in two opposite prin- 
ciples, one good, the other evil, 
P57: 

Duane, Judge James.—(1733-97.) 
American jurist, xi, 180. 

Duane, Wm. John.—(1780-1865), 
of Philadelphia, Secretary of the 
Treasury in Jackson’s adminis- 
traticn, xii, 67; dismissal, 67. 

Du Chaillu, Paul. — (1835-1903.) 
African traveller, describes 
Obongo dwarfs of West Africa, 
xiv, 337. 

Dudevant, 
George. 

Dunbar, Battle of (1650), viii, 228. 

Dunmore, John Murray, Earl of.— 
(1732-1809.) Royal governor of 
Virginia, xi, 274; Headquarters 
of, at Norfolk, 329. 

Dupanioup, Abbé. — Bishop of 
Orléans, ix, 348; xiii, 348. 

Duguesne, Fort, Pittsburg, xi, 111. 

Duquesne, Marquis Abraham.— 
(1610-88.) French admiral, de- 
feats Dutch and Spanish under 
De Ruyter, viii, 272, 281. 

Duse, Mme. Elenora. — (1861- 
1924.) Italian actress, com- 
pared with Sarah Bernhardt, xvi, 
102, 103. 


Mme. — See Sand, 
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Dutch, 
dam 

Dutch 
ture 


The, settle in New Amster- 

(New York), xi, 35. 

deputies undertake to lec- 

Marlborough on the art of 
war, xii, 301. 

Dutch Republic.—Heroism in the 
struggles of, ix, 285; origin of 
much that is valuable in Amer- 
ican institutions, xi, 28;  set- 
tlers of, in New World, 35; re- 
semblances to English, 34, 35; 
popular education probably orig- 
inated with the Dutch, 39. 

Duval, Mr. Justice.—xi, 353. 


Dvorak, Antonin. — (1841-1904.) 
Bohemian composer, Xiv, 62, 63, 
66, 68. 

Dyce and Collier. — Shaksperian 
commentators, xiii, 305. 

Dynamo-electric machine, xiv, 418, 
428. 


E 


“Bagle’s Nest,’”? The, Ruskin’s, xiv, 
100. 

Early, Jubal A.—(1816-94.) Con- 
federate general, xii, 334. 

“Eastern Question,’ The, ix, 283; 
between Turkey and the West- 
ern Powers of Europe, 323. See 
Czar Nicholas and the Crimean 
War; also sce Gladstone, W. E. 

Eaton, John Henry.—(1790-1856.) 
American Secretary of War 
(1829-31), xii, 53. 

Eaton, Mrs. — Calhoun protests 
against Jackson’s attempt to 
force his Cabinet to recognize 
her social position, xii, 196. 

“Bece Ancilla Domini,” Rossetti’s 
Annunciation picture, xiv, 88. 

Ecclesiastes, Book of, ii, 220, 224, 
229, 230, 231, 234. 

Eck, Doctor.—(1486-1543.) Ger- 
man theologian, disputes with 
Luther, vi, 234. 
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¥cole des Beaux Arts, Paris, ix, 
342. 

Eden, the site of, xiv, 871. 
Edgehill, 1st battle in English 
Civil War (1642), viii, 221. 
Edict of Nantes (1598), vii, 166, 

167, 169, 267. 

Edison, Thomas Alva. — (1847- .. 
American inventor, xii, 422; 
xiv, 423. 

Edom, Dukes of, xiv, 380. 

“Education, Female, Strictures on 
the Modern System of,’’ vii, 301, 
316, 339. 

Education, 
293. 

Education, public schools, xii, 433, 
434. 

Edward I.—(1239-1307.) King of 
England (1272-1307), xi, 30, 312. 

Edward III.—(1312-77.) King of 
England (1327-77), vii, 74, 75; 
xi; 32. 

Edward the Black Prince.—(1330- 
76.) Son of Edward III, vii, 74. 

Edwards, Jonathan. — (1703-58.) 
American theologian, vii, 141; 
xi, 63, 184; “On the Will,” 197. 

“Egmont,” Goethe’s play of, xiii, 


Jefferson’s hobby, xt 


423% xiv, 423%. 
Egypt, Israel in, ii, 57; high 
civilization of, 74; Joseph’s 


governorship of, 75; famine in, 
76; schools of, 102; plagues in, 
105; Isaiah denounces woe Gn, 
844; nurse and cradle of an- 
cient wisdom, iii, 173; geometry 
first taught in, early seat of ma- 
terial civilization, 196; public 
works of, 197; domestic utensils 
Of vO s wine-presses, 199; 
house furnishings, 199; drugs, 
199, 208; entertainments, 200; 
bronze vases and_ porcelain 
bowls, 201; music, 201; glass- 
blowing, 202; linen and paper 
manufacture, 203; sandals, 


shields, and leather work, 204; 
tools, boat-building, 205; agri- 
culture, cereals and fruit, 206; 
hunting and the chase, 207; 
dress ornaments and adornments, 
208; health and _ physicians, 
208; art and science in, 240; 
enriched by spoils of nations, 
242; army, 2438; _ offensive 
weapons, 244; chariot corps, 
245; an ingenious people, 246; 
era of Queen Cleopatra (69-30 
B. C.), 313-315; archeological 
exploration of, xiv, 357, 376, 
382; bestial gods, 378. 

Egyptian ard other ancient re- 
ligions, i, 27; a worship of 
powers of Nature, 82; deities 
of Egypt, 3%, 84; polytheism, 
33-40; belief in future state, 
36; priests, 37; transmigration 
of souls, 39; ritual, 38; animal 
worship, 39; first dynasty, 31; 
Deity incarnate in animals, 
beasts adored and prayed to, 
40; a peaceable people, 36; oc- 
cupations, 37; practice of cir- 
cumcision among, 37; custom of 
embalming, 39; early literary 
remains, 319. 

Bgyptian dynasty, Eighteenth, of 
Tothmes, xiv, 386. 

Elamite lands and mounds of, xiv, 
880, 382. 

Elba, Napoleon exiled to, ix, 158. 

Eldon, Lord-Chancellor. — (1751- 
1838.) British jurist, ix, 245, 
267, 270; Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall compared with, xi, 361. 

Eleatics.—A school of Greek phi- 
losophy, i, 206. 

“Elective Affinities,” Goethe’s, xiii, 
424, 428; xiv, 424. 

Electrical transmission of power in 
California, xiv, 429; at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., 436, 437, 439. 
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Electricity, Franklin’s experiments mission closes, 282; his trans- 


with, xi, 67-69. lation, 283. 
Electricity and Magnetism, xiv, Eliot, Charles William.—(1834- .) 
393. See Faraday, Michael. American educator, xvi, 327; 
Eleusinian Mysteries, initiation long career of, 327, 328; home 
rites which made all free-born of, 328, 329; faith in democratic 
Athenians good citizens, i, 112. institutions, 329, 330; believes 
Eleventh Amendment (U. 8.), xii, we are better governed, 330; 
325. conservatism of, 330, 342, 343; 
Eli, death of, ii, 139; sons of, style of speech, 331; philosophy 
their immorality, 138, 141; re- derived from others, 332, 333; 
sists heathen nations, 161. boyhood, 333-335; becomes 
Elijah. (9th cent. B. C.) Hebrew tutor at Harvard, 335; teaches 
prophet, division of the king- in Mass. Inst. of Tech., 335; 
dom in his time, ii, 239; called elected President of Harvard, 
“the Tishbite,’ 246; apostasy 335, 836; screligion, -335-33,7; 
of Israel in his day, 246; ap- radicalism, 338, 339; courage, 
pearance of, before King Ahab, 339, 340; writings, 340; re- 
246, 247; announces great tires as President of Harvard, 
drought, 247; his flight, 247, * 840; eagerness of for new 
248; meets the woman of Zare- points of view, 341; prescrip- 
phath who gives him her last tion for health, 342; disapproves 
meal, 250, 251; miraculously re- of race prejudice, 343, 344; 
news her meal and oil and re- pursuit of happiness, 344, 345. 
stores her son to life, 251: con- HBliot, George (Marian Evans—Mrs. 
fronts Ahab and accuses him of John W. Cross). — (1819-80.) 
idolatry, 253, 254; assembles “Woman as Novelist,” vii, 345; 
the nation on Mount Carmel, group of remarkable literary 
mocks priests of Baal, and gives women, 349; birth and parent- 
them the test to call down fire age, 349, 350; education and 
to consume sacrifice, 255, 256; accomplishments, 351; religious 
slays Baal prophets at brook views, 352; travels on the Con- 
Kishon, 256; promises rain and tinent, 352; returns to England 
end of famine, 257, 258; life and has relations with Geo. H. 
threatened by Jezebel, 259; sec- Lewes, 353; sad effect of the 
ond flight, in weakness and fear, latter, 288, 354, 355; her early 
259, 260; in the solitudes of translations and contributions to 
Sinai and Horeb, 260; selects the “Westminster,” 356; first 
Elisha to succeed him as novels, and their defects, 357- 
prophet, and Jehu to be King, 859; her humor, 359; familiar 
263; declares God’s judgment with current theological thought, 
on Ahab and Jezebel for the 360, 361; ‘“‘Adam Bede,” 363; 
murder of Naboth, 271; proph- its high merit, 364; characters 
esies death of King Ahaziah, and how depicted, 365, 366; 
274; aids. Elisha in extermi- “Mill on the Floss,’ and its 
nating worship of Baal, 281; heroine, 367-369; subordinate 
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characters, 369; ‘Silas Marner,” 
370; its pathos, 370; ‘‘Romola” 
and new fieid of work, 371; its 
characters, 373, 374; ideas of 
immortality, 374; ‘Felix Holt” 
and its social and political prob- 
lems, 377, 378; ‘‘Middlemarch” 
and its cheerless plot, 379-381; 
“Daniel Deronda,’ 382; “Theo- 
phrastus Such’; failing health, 
385; belief in Postivism, 385; 
marries John Cross, 385; her 
death, 386; place in literature, 
386; discourses like a Pagan, 
389; ‘intellectual gifts, and les- 


sons she taught, 389; abandon- 

ment of faith, 390. 
Blisha.—Son of Shaphat. Selected 

as prophet, ii, 263; anoints 


Jehu King over Israel, 265; re- 
ceives Elijah’s mantle, 263, 275- 


283; with Elijah in his last 
days, and sees his translation, 
282, 283. 


Elizabeth, Empress.— Wife of Alex- 
ander I, vii, 289. 

Elizabeth, Queen. — (1533-1603.) 
vii, 372, ““Woman as Sovereign,” 
viii, 65; birth, parentage, and 
education, 66, 67; difficulty of 
her task, in succeeding Mary, to 
bring kingdom back to Protes- 
tantism, 68-71; strides of Eng- 
land in her reign, 72, 73; her 


people loyal, religious, and 
brave, 74; religious bigots and 
unscrupulous Kings, 77; her 


wise and patriotic statesmen, 79; 
her zealous Protestantism, 83; 
toleration, 85; policy, 86; en- 
couragement of commerce, 87; 
administration of justice, 88; 
hatred of war, 89; arbitrary and 
tyrannical, 91; great preroga- 
tives, 93; Mary Queen of Scots, 
94-97; execution of Mssex, 98; 
virtues, abilities, and services, 


99; friendships, 100; infiuence, 
103; hers a great and bright 
literary era, 103-160. 

Elizabeth of Hungary, Saint. — 
(1207-31.) ‘vii, 105, 117: 

Elkanah.— Father of Samuel, ii 
138. 

Elkton, Md., xi, 149. 

Ellsworth, Oliver. — (1745-1807.) 
American jurist and statesman, 
=LeL00; fo5, 491. 

Elohim, The, ii, 102, 104. 

Eloquence, Greek, as an art, i, 361; 
ever admired and honored 
among Greeks and all nations, 
iv, 212; Christianity used it to 
spread divine truth, 213. 

Emancipation, Lincoln’s decree of 
(Sept. 22, 1862), xii, 292; po- 
litical ery for, 215. 

“Emancipator,” The, Founding of, 
by Joshua Leavitt (1833), xii, 
215. 

Embalming, Egyptian custom of, i, 
89; ii, 85. 

Embargo, Jefferson’s Act, in force 
(1807-09), xi, 310; Embargo or 
Non-Importation Act, 305, 308- 
310. 

Embryology, Arguments from, H. 
Spencer’s, xiv, 129. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. — (1803- 
82.) American essayist and lec- 
turer; eulogy of Plato, i, 221, 
222; friendship for Carlyle, xiii, 
213. 

“Emile,” Rousseau’s, Vii, 
Sil S35 34. e52: 54.) 56s 
Emin Pasha, relief of (1887), xiv, 

822. 
“Kmotion in Man and Animals,” 


316; 


Expression of, Darwin’s, xiv, 
166. 
Emperors, Roman, Plebs lost their 
political rights, but gained 


safety and protection under, iii, 
yore 4 
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Enghien, Louis de Bourbon, Duc d@’. 
—French royalist, shot by Na- 
poleon’s orders (1804), ix, 90. 

Engine, Caloric, xiv, 204, 215, 
243; Ericsson’s “Air” engine, 
204, 2438. 

England, greatness of, xv, 28, 29. 

England, ‘‘The Future of,’’ 
Ruskin’s, xiv, 102. 

England, The Saxons in, viii, 25. 
See Alfred the Great. 

English Constitution, Hannis 
Taylor on the “Origin and 
Growth of,” xi, 30. 

English Life in the fourteenth 
century, vi, 59. See Chaucer, 
Geoffrey. 

English Reforms, x, 25; 
tion, viii, 211. 
Thomas. 

“Hnoch Arden,” Tennyson’s, xiii, 
465. 

Ephesians, Paul’s Epistle to the, ii, 
448. 

Ephesus, Paul at, ii, 435-437; 
temple of Diana at, iii, 212. 
Ephraim, blessed of Jacob, ii, 84; 

tribe of, 152. 


Revolu- 
See Cromwell, 


Epictetus, of MHierapolis. — (1st 
cent. A. D.) Stoie philosopher, 
i, 36, 231; Phrygian slave, 240; 
a moralist, 241; his teaching, 
241, 242; as Phrygian slave, iv, 
114; the ‘Manual’ and ‘‘Dis- 


courses” of, 115; influence of 
the latter on Marcus Aurelius, 
116. 

Epicureans.—Sect of Greek philos- 
ophers, on happiness, i, 229; 
rise of the, 236. 

Epicurus. — (342-270 B. C.) 
Founder of the Epicurean School 
of Philosophy, i, 229; birth and 
teachings, 229; Sir J. Macin- 
tosh on, 230; philosophy of, ii, 
127; Epicurean life, 127. 


Epinay, Mme qd’, Rousseau’s patron, 
xii i32. 

Episcopacy, Puritan hatred of, xi, 
37. 

Episcopal power arises,! iv, 249; 
for four centuries the bishops 
controlled the infant church, 


249; influential in the 3rd and 
powerful in the 4th century, 
251; illustrious bishops of the 


latter century, 251, 252. 
Equity, principles of Roman, under 
the Emperors, iii, 72. 
Eratosthenes. — Alexandrian geom- 
etrician and astronomer (?276- 
196 B. C.). His knowledge of 
geometry, iii, 176, 188. 
Ericsson, John.—(1803-89.) Swed- 
ish-American engineer and in- 


-ventor. Theme: “Navies of 
War and Commerce,” xiv, 197; 
birth, family, and _ education, 
200-202; enters Sweaish army, 
202; his caloric and air engines, 
204; in England (1827-39), 
and his designs for engines, 


steam and marine, 205-208; ex- 
periments with submerged pro- 
pellers, 211-214; arrives in New 
York and varied work there, 214- 
221; the U. S. screw steam 
frigate, the ‘‘Princeton,” 216, 
217; constructs the ‘‘Monitor,” 
219; battle with the ‘Merri- 
mac,” a turning-point in naval 
aspect of Civil War, 220, 221; 
the ‘‘Destroyer,’’ 225-227; death, 


229; the screw-propeller, 231- 
234; contributions to art of 
naval warfare, 236; the ‘‘Moni- 
tor’ type of battleship, 242; 
personal characteristics, 244- 
246; a designing rather than a 


constructing engineer, 247, 248; 
his benefactions, capacities, etc., 
250, 251, 
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Erigeua, John Scotus.—Monk and 
scholar of 9th cent., v, 202; his 
treatise on Predestination, 202; 
seeks to harmonize phiiosophy 
with religion, 202; censured by 
the Pope and takes refuge in 
England, 203; death, 203. 

Erskine, Thomas, Lord. — (1750- 
1823.) Scottish jurist and ora- 
tor, xi, 182. 

Erzeroum, Russian capture of, by 
General Paskievitch (1829), x, 
TST 

Esdraelon, Rich plain of, ii, 137. 

Esoteric doctrines of Egyptian 
priests, ii, 73. 

Established Church of England, ix, 
236; in America, xi, 280. 

Esther, Queen. — (480-465 B. C.) 
Wife of Xerxes I, vii, 163. 

“Esther,” Queen (Racine’s play), 
Vil, Loe 

Ether as an anesthetic, efficiency 
of, xiv, 476. 

Ethical code, Moses’s elevated, ii, 
112. 

Ethics, Principles of, H. Spencer’s, 
xiv, 118, 148, 150-152. 

“Etnies of the Dust,” 
xiv, 98. 

Ethiopians, Moses’s conquering of, 
li, 100. 

Euclid.—Greek geometrician (circa 
300 B. C.), his ‘Dlements of 
Geometry,” iii, 174. 

Euclid of Megara. — (5th cent. 
B. C.) Greek philosopher and 
disciple of Socrates, i, 215, 257. 

Euphrates, Regions beyond the, 
xiv, 364. 

Euphrates Valley, xiv, 879, 380. 

Euripides.— (485-406 B. C.) Ath- 
enian tragic poet, i, 250; pet 
of the Sophists, 327. 

Evans, Marian. See Eliot, George. 

Evans, Mrs. Cary, daughter of 
Lloyd George, xv, 57. 


Ruskin’s, 


Everett, Edward. — (1794-1865.) 
American diplomat and author, 
xii, 154, 173, 302, 

Evolutionary Philosophy, xiv, 115. 
See Spencer, Herbert. 

Ewell, General Richard S.—(1817- 
72.) Confederate general in 
Civil War, xii, 335-337. 

“Exchange,’’ The, schooner, Inter- 
national case of, xii, 354, 355. 

Executions under the Romans, by 
hanging, beheading, etc., iii, 71. 

Exploration fund, English Pales- 
tine, work of, in excavating walls 
of Jerusalem, xiv, 384. 

Eylau, Battle of (1807), ix, 126. 


iss 
Fabius, Maximus Quintus.—(Died 


203 B. C.) Roman general, xi, 
129. 
“Facts and Comments,’ Herbert 


Spencer’s, xiv, 119, 142. 

Fairfax, Thomas, Lord. — (1612- 
71.) Parliamentary general, viii, 
225. 

Fairfax, Thomas, Lord. — (1692- 
1782.) Interest in Washington, 
xi, 106, 108, 109. 

Fair Oaks, Battle of, xii, 328. 

Faith, Religious, ii, 27. 

Fall, The, Moses narrates misery 
of, ii,-103. 

Falstaff, Sir John, 
vii, 367. 

“Walstaff,’ Verdi’s 
(1893), xiv, 67. 

Famine in Egypt, ii, 67, 78. 

Faneuil Hall, Boston, Webster’s 
eulogy of John Adams at, xi, 
232. 

Faraday, Michael. — (1791-1867.) 
English physicist and chemist. 


Shakspeare’s, 


opera of 


His labors in “Electricity and 
Magnetism,” xiv, 3893; early 
years and _ studies, 395-397; 
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laboratory assistant at London 
Royal Institution, 397; influence 
of Sir Humphry Davy, 398; in- 
vestigations in chemistry, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism, 399; 
discovers means of developing 
electricity directly from mag- 
netism, 401; substitutes mag- 
nets for active circuits, 403; 
some results of his experimental 
researches, 404; discovery of 
relations between light and 
magnetism, 410; action of solid 
substances on beam of polarized 
light, 411; his papers on ‘‘Mag- 
netization of Light and _ the 
Tilumination of Lines of Mag- 
netic Force,” and on “The Mag- 
netic Condition of All Matter,’’ 
411-414; the ‘“magne-crystallic 
force,” 415; his labors in the 
electro-chemical field, 417; in- 
vention of first dynamo, 419; 
his alternating-current  trans- 
former, 421; the electric motor, 
426; dynamo-electric machine, 
427; electric generator and 
motor, 431, 432; the telephone, 
433; modern power generating 
and transmission plants, 436- 


439; honors and death, 441, 
442, 

Far East, The, xiv, 255. See I i 
Hung Chang. 

Farewell Address, Washington’s, 
xi, 166. 


Farragut, D. G.—(1801-70.) U.S. 
admiral, xii, 298, 306. 
Farringford, Isle of Wight, 

nyson’s home at, xiii, 457. 
“Pather of his Country,’? Washing- 
ton, xi, 243. 
“Pather of the Faithful,” ii, 41, 49. 
Fauquier, Francis. — (1720-68.) 
Colonial governor of Virginia, xi, 
266. 


Ten- 


“Faust,” Goethe’s, xili, 412, 423- 
425, 429-435. 

Feast days, Roman, i, 136. 

Federal (U. S.) Government, xi, 
161; Federal and State author- 
ity, incipient contest between, 
xi, 184. 

Federal Power, Limitations of, 
Haynes-Webster debate, xii, 73. 

“Federal Union, it must be pre- 
served,” Jackson’s toast at Jef- 
ferson’s birthday banquet 
(2330) oxi ise 

Federalism, Hamilton the champion 


Olsen 5s 
“Wederalist, The,” xi, 180, 197, 
198; Federalists, 248, 255; 


leaders of the party, 246, 247, 
249, 298, 299, 309; Fed: ~alist 
party, Marshall a leader of, xii, 
Baha 

Federalists and Republicans. 
Party lines dividing them, xi, 
244; of what classes composed, 
246-248, 249, 252-257, 290, 291, 
298, 299. 

Felix, the procurator at Czsarea, 
Paul before, ii, 443. 

“Felix Holt,’ George Eliot’s novel, 
vii, 376-379 

Fénelon, Francois. — (1651-1715.) 
French prelate and author, vil, 
60. toatl, 155, 15 i 100-162, 
171, 172, 308. 

Fenn, Harry.—His drawings for 
Tennyson’s ‘In Memorium,”’’ xiii, 
461. 

Ferdinand of Aragon. — King of 
Castile, attitude toward Colum- 
bus, vi, 103. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, promise 
aid to Columbus, vi, 105; a new 
Continent given to them, 108. 

Ferdinand II.—(1578-1637.) Holy 
Roman Emperor, extirpator of 
Protestantism in Bohemia, viii, 
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146; Bohemians renounce alleg- 
jance to, 147. 

Ferguson, James. — (1710-76.) 
Scottish astronomer, vii, 305. 
Fertilization, Effects of Cross and 
Self, Darwin’s, xiv, 166; of 

Orchids, 166. 

“Fésole, Laws of,” Ruskin’s, xiv, 
101. 

Fessenden, Wm. Pitt.—(1806-69.) 
U. S. senator and Secretary of 
the Treasury, xii, 308. 

Festivals, Roman, i, 136. 

Festus, Porcius, successor to Felix, 
Paul defends himself before, ii, 
445. 

Feudal System.—(?800-1300 A.D.) 
An institution of Middle Ages, v, 
289; motives, dependence and 
protection, 295; the mediwval 
peasant, 300-302; the petty 
Kings of the era, 303; lordly 
proprietors of great estates, 
304, 305; their chief pleasures, 
306; exclusiveness of the 
feudal aristocrats, 806, 307; 
bred a hardy agricultural class, 
309; fruits of its grinding 
despotism, 810; redeeming fea- 
tures, 312; great patrimony of 
the Knight, his horse, armor, 
and his valor, 313; feudal de- 
votion to women, 314-316; noble 


qualities and domestic virtues 
engendered, 817; courtly ele- 
gance and _ <dignity, 319; 


Christianity softened and puri- 
fied the feudal Knight, 321. 
Feuerbach, Ludwig A.—(1804-72.) 

German philosopher. His “Es- 
sence of Christianity,’ vii, 352. 
Fichte, Johann Gotlieb. — (1762- 
1814.) German metaphysician, 
vii, 2°75. 
Fiction. See Sir Walter Scott and 
the Ifodern Novel. 


Fielding, Henry.—(1707-54.) Eng-- 
lish novelist, vii, 309, 346, 366.. 


Fillmore, Millard. — (1800-74.) 
American president (1850-53), , 
xii, 136. 

Fine Arts, The (Architecture, 


Sculpture, Painting), iii, 83. 

Fines as a punishment under the) 
Romans, iii, 70. 

Fire-arms, Colonists need of, for 
defence against Indians, xi, 41. 

First Consul, Napoleon made, ix, 
122, 124. 

“First Principles,’ H. Spencer’s, 
xiv, 118, 123, 124, 126, 135: 
Fiske, John.—(1842-1902.) Amer- 
ican historical writer, his “Be- 
ginnings of New England,” xi, 

38. 

Flame-Engine, Ericsson’s, xiv, 203. 

Flanders, xi, 35. 

Flavii, The, supplant the edifices 
of Nero, iii, 106. 

Flavius, Amphitheatre of, iii, 103. 

Fleetwood, Charles.—(d. 1692.) 
Cromwellian offcer, xiii, 378. 

Flemish weavers in England, vi, 
62. 

Fleury, Cardinal André.—(1 6 5 3- 
1743.) French prelate and 
statesman, improvement of 
French finances under his admin- 
istration (1726-43), viii, 300. 

Florence, Italy, centre of industry, 
vi, 31; Savonarola’s preaching 
in, 148; Constitution of, 151; 
scene of “Romola,” vii, 371; in- 
terest in the art of, Ruskin’s, 


xiv, 107. 

Florentine Reformer, Savonarola, 
vi, 164; vii, 373. 

Florida, discovery of (1513), by 


Ponce de Leon, vi, 118; Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson governor 
of, xii, 45. 

Florida war, xii, 139. 
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“Wlorida,”’ The, United States war- 


ship, xiv, 227, 228. 


“Flying Dutchman,’? The (1848), 


Wagner's, xiv, 29, 30, 36-41. 


Foch, Ferdinand.—(1851- .) Gen- 


eralissimo of Allied Armies, xv, 
101; development as military 
genius, 101-103; family history 
of, 103-106; influence of French 
history on life, 105, 106; early 
education of, 106; chooses army 
for profession, 107; enters 
Jesuit College at Metz, 108; 
part in Franco-Prussian War, 
109; physical characteristics, 
110; enters Ecole Polytech- 
nique, 111; commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenant, 111, 112; ad- 
mitted to Saumur Cavalry 
School, 112; is made Captain, 
112; marriage, 112; religion, 
113; technical expert in artil- 
lery, 114; assistant professor 
at Staff College, 115; tribute by 


Charles Dawbarn, 115; in com- 
mand of Artillery, 116; made 
Brigadier General, and _ at- 


tached to General Staff in Paris, 
116; made Director of Staff 
College, 116; writes treatises 
on military arts, 
command of Twentieth Corps of 
de Castelnau’s Second Army, 


121; skill in Battle of Trouée 
de Charmes, 121, 122; given 
command of Ninth Army, 122, 


123; position in Battle of the 
Marne, 123-125; given Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
125; made assistant to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 126; in com- 
mand of the Northern Front, 
126; popularity with British 
commanders, 126; forced by ill- 
ness to resign command, 127; 
forms committee to draw plans 


11:7-12.0.3)% sin” 


for future conduct of the war, 
128, 129; successful plans for 
assistance to Italy, 129;  ac- 
quaintance with Lloyd George, 
129; Commander-in-Chief of Al- 
lied Armies, 131; receives com- 
mand of American forces, 131; 
works to create a body of re- 
serve, 132; tribute by Lloyd 
George, 134; tributes by Lord 
French and Lord Crewe, 135; 
makes counter-attack at Chateau- 
Thierry, 136, 1837; decreed Mar- 
shal of France, 187; services to 


France after war, 137, 138; 
Foch today, 138. 
Foch, Julie Bienvenue, wife of 


Ferdinand Foch, xv, 112. 
Fontainebleau, Treaty of (1807), 
“ix, 146. 


Foote, Andrew Hull.—(1806-63.) 
American commodore, xii, 298, 
295, 306. 

Force Bill, The, xii, 202; Cal- 


houn’s speech on, 207. 

Ford, Henry.— (1863- .) American 
Industrial Genius, xvi, 237; 
birth, 237; early interest in 
mechanics, 238; marriage, 238; 
dislike of “society,” 239, 240; 
Museum of Americanism, 240, 


242; purchase of Wayside Inn, 
240, 241; learns mechanic’s 
trade, 242; organizes Ford 


Automobile Company, 242, 243; 
Highland Park plant, 243, 244; 


River Rouge plant, 244-247; 
leader in industrial justice, 
247-250; cares nothing for 


money, 250; religion, 250, 251; 


taste in literature, 251, 252; 
love for home, 252; recreation, 
252, 253; optimism, 253, 254; 
politics, 254-257; buys Ford 
Hospital, 257-259; past and 


future, 259, 260. 
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“Boresters,”’ The, Tennyson’s pas- 
toral play, xiii, 472. 

Forgery under Roman law, iii, 69. 

“Bors Clavigera,’’ Ruskin’s, xiv, 
104, 105. 

Fort Bowyer, Mobile Point, de- 
fence of, by Major Lawrence and 
General Andrew Jackson, xii, 37. 

Fort Mims, Ala., Indian attack on, 
xii, 33. 

Foster v. Neilson, Case of, xii, 356. 

Fountains Abbey, Cistercian mon- 
astery of, vi, 260. 

Fouquet, Nicolas. — (161 5-80.) 
French marquis and _ financier, 
vii, 158. 

Fourth of July celebrations, xi, 
275. 

Fox, Charles James.—(1749-1806.) 
English statesman and orator, 
xi, O53 xiii) 259. 

Fox, George.—(1624-91.) Founder 
of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers), i, 267; viii, 235; 
xiii, 259. 

Fox, Richard.—(d. 1528.) Bishop 
of Winchester, vi, 259. 

France, great loser in Seven Years’ 
War, viii, 389; China’s war with, 
xiv, 284-289. 

Francis I.— Emperor of Austria 
(1792-1835), death of, ix, 177; 
on the Holy Alliance, 278. 

Francis de Sales. — (1567-1622.) 
Saint, vii, 140. 

Francis of Assisi St.—(1182-1226.) 
Italian monk and preacher, Vv, 
230. 

Franco-German War (1870-71), x, 
299, 300; battles of Worth, 
Metz, Gravelotte, and Sedan, 
299, 300. See Bismarck, Prince, 
xv, 109. 

Frankfort, 
xiii, 403. 

Frankish sovereigns, v, 59. 


Goethe a student at, 


Franklin, Benjamin. — (1706-90.): 
American philosopher and diplo- 
mat, xi, 52; a founder of Amer- 
ican Republic, 55; birth, par- 
entage, and trade, 55; bent of 
mind and early career, 56-58; 
printer and editor, 59; marriage, 
60; popularity, 62; his homely 
philosophy and making of prov- 
erbs, 62; postmaster and 
prominent citizen of Phila., 65; 
Poor Riehard’s Almanac, 62, 65; 
attains independence, 66; scien- 
tific investigator, 67; experi- 
ments in electricity, 68, 69; in- 
vents “Franklin Stove,” 70; pub- 
lie-spirit, 70; diplomat, 73, 74; 
difficulties met with in his Eng- 
lish mission, 74, 75; returns to 
America, 76; member of the 
Assembly, 76; again sent to 
England, 80; hostility toward 
him, 81; seeks to repeal Stamp 
Act, 81; succeeds after exami- 
nation by House of Commons, 
81, 82; storm over Governor 
Hutchinson’s letters, 83, 84; 
member of Continental Congress 
and postmaster-general, 85, 86; 
envoy to France, 86; important 
Services there, 92-95; relieved 
after nine years’ labors and re- 
turns to America, 98, 99; mem- 
ber of Continental convention, 
100; death, and eulogy in Con- 
gress, 101; lived to see begin- 
nings of French Revolution, 100; 
his theological belief, 101; Nes- 
tor of Assembly, 190; John 
Adams’s jealousy of, 228. 

Franklin Library, Philadelphia, xi, 
60; stove, 70. 

“Fraser’s Magazine,” 
xiv, 105. 

Frederic II, “the Great.”—(1712- 
86.) King of Prussia (1740-86), 
vil, 278; Carlyle’s Life of, 354; 


xiii, 209; 
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theme: ‘The Prussian Power,” 
viii, 369; his heroism and gifts, 
369; birth and unhappy child- 
hood, 370; ascends throne 
(wt. 28); glance at his era, 370, 
371; character and disposition, 
372; wrests Silesia from Aus- 
tria, 373, 374; war follows and 
wins it, 376; relations with Vol- 
taire, 376-378; Seven Years’ 
War, 379; embroils Europe and 
the chief Powers, 382-388; Eng- 
land the principal gainer and 
France the loser in long strug- 
gle, 389; effect on Austria, 390; 
aggrandizement of Prussia and 
fame of Frederic, 390; partition 
of Poland, 392; virtues and de- 
fects of Frederic, 395, 396; 

- Prussia a great military Power, 
397; the King’s influence, 398, 
899; military spirit demands 
large standing armies, in itself 
an evil, 401; Prussia a barrier 
to Russia, 403; Carlyle’s Life 
of, xiii, 193, 236, 237; com- 
pared with William II, xv, 209; 
aid to America, 225, 226. 

Frederick V of Bohemia.—(1596- 
1632.) Head (in 1619) of the 
German Protestant Union, viil, 
147, 148. 

Frederick VII.—(1808-63.) King 
of Denmark (1848-63), x, 282, 
283. 

Frederick of Prussia, Prince (1744- 
97), afterwards King (1786-97). 
Seeks hand of Mme. Récamier in 
marriage, vii, 239; dismissed by 
her, 240. 

Frederick William III, King of 
Prussia.—(1797-1840.) In his 
-era Prussia lays foundation of a 
military monarchy, x, 261; death 
of, 266. 

Frederick William IV.—A religious 
and patriotic King of Prussia 
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(1840-61), x, 266; death of, 
279. 
Fredericksburg, Va., Battle of 


(Dec., 1862), in Civil War, xii, 
289, 292, 333, 349. 

Freeman, Edward A.—(1823-92.) 
English historian. His ‘Norman 
Conquest,” xi, 31, 258; laborious 
collector of details, 251, 258. 

Freeman, Mrs. See Marlborough, 
Duchess of. 

Free-Soil party, American, xii, 174, 
229. 

Free-trade in England, x, 82. 
Free-Will, St. Augustine on, 
312; Calvin on, vi, 359. 
“Freischiitz,”’ der, Weber’s, Wag- 

ner’s enjoyment of, xiv, 27. 

Frémont, Capt. John C.—(1813- 
90.) American explorer and gen- 
eral, aids in securing cession of 
California from Mexico, xii, 228; 
in Missouri proclaims emancipa- 
tion, 290. 

French Academy, 
vil, 231. 

French alliance, xi, 146. 

French and Indian War, xi, 109, 
110. 

French arrogance and intrigue, xi, 
280; aid to America, 281; dic- 
tation, 289. 

French Empire, The, ix, 105. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 

French-Huguenot blood, xi, 44. 

French, Lord.—(1852- .) British 
field-marshal, xv, 135, 305. 

French Revolution, License of, il, 
150; xi, 208, 240, 250; Burke’s 
“Reflections” on, 251; Jefferson 
hails it, 280; savants of, 281; 
leaders of, 293; Carlyle’s His- 
tory of, xiii, 192, 193, 218, 224, 
237. See Revolution, French. 

Friars, Dominican and Franciscan, 
of the Middle Ages, ii, 144; 
mendicant, v, 396. 


iv, 


Founding of, 


See 
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Friedland, Bohemia, 
Duke of, viii, 151. 

Friendship, Confucius exalts, i, 
171; cultivated, between great 
men and women, iv, 191-193; 
kindred and congenial tastes 
among, 195. 

Froissart’s “Chronicles” 
cent.), xiii, 84. 

Froude, James A.—(181 8-94.) 
English historian, his “Life of 
Cesar,” ‘iv,’ 65; vil, 352, 372; 
literary artist, xi, 259;  biog- 
raphy of Carlyle, xiii, 191, 194; 
at Carlyle’s grave, 241. 

Fugitive-Slave Bill, frenzy over, 
xii, 233. 

Fugitive-Slave Law, xii, 258. 

Fuller, Margaret.—wSee Ossoli. 

Fulton, Robert.—(1765-1815.) 
American engineer and inventor, 
x1, 350. 

“future of England, The,” 
kin’s, xiv, 102. 

Future State, Egyptian priests’ be- 
lief in a, i, 41; Moses’s silence 
as to, 41. 


Wallenstein, 


(14th 


Rus- 


a. 


Gabor, Bethlen, invades Hungary, 
viii, 150. 

‘Gad and Nathan.—Prophets, Da- 
vid’s counsellors, ii, 179. 

Gadsden, Christopher.— (1724- 
1805.) American patriot and 
Revolutionary officer, xi, 78. 

Gage, Thomas, British general.— 
(1721-87.) Military commander 
in’ Mass... x15.0,, 118, 22%. 

Gaines’s Mill, Battle of (June, 
1862), xii, 329, 350. 

Galatia, Paul’s visit to the cities 
of, ii, 427. 

Galatians, Paul’s Epistle to the, ii, 
439. 


Galen, Greek physician. — ( ?130- 
200 A.D.) The Humboldt of 
his day, iii, 184; birth and im. 
portant life-work, 185, 186. 

Galena, I1l., Grant in tanning buri 
ness at, xii, 298. 

“Galena,”’ U. S. warship, xiv, 218. 

Gelerius—Roman Emperor and 
general, iv, 145. 

Galileo. (1564-1642.) Italian as- 
tronomer, physicist, and mathe- 
matician. Theme: ‘‘Astronomi- 
cal Discoveries,’ vi, 427; birth, 
parentage, and education, 431, 
432; his mathematical bent, 433; 
essay on the Hydrostatic Bal- 
ance, 433; lecturer at Pisa, 433; 
confutes an axiom of Aristotle 
on the law of falling bodies, and 
creates hostility to himself, 434, 
435; lectures on mathematics at 
Padua, 435; invents (1593) the 
thermometer, as yet an imperfect 
instrument, 436; teaches doc- 
trines of Copernicus, 438; mocks 
the Dominican doctors and 
rouses spirit of intolerance, 439; 
his discoveries with the tele- 
scope, 442; lectures, treatises, 
and inventions, 443; his astro- 
nomical discoveries bring him 
fame but excite hostility, 445; 
discovers the satellites of Jupi- 
ter, and is befriended by Cosimo 
de Medici, 446; maintains the 
Copernican so-called heresy that 
the sun, and not the earth, is 
the centre of the planetary sys- 
tem, and is summoned to re- 
nounce the notion before the In- 
quisition at Rome, 448; pub- 
lishes his work on the Ptolemaic 
and Copernican systems, and is 
treated as a heretic, 450; again 
appears before the Inquisition, is 
imprisoned, and recants, 453; 
illness, afflictions, and death at 
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Arcetri, near Florence, 457-460; 
vii, 49. 

xalitzin, Prince.—(d. 1738.) Rus- 
sian statesman, Vili, 333. 

Jallatin, Albert.— (1761-1849.) 
American statesmen and _ finan- 
cier, xi, 297, 338; xii, 97, 98. 

Zallienus.—Roman Emperor, iv, 
331. 

yallio’s tribunal, Paul before, ii, 
432. 

Gamaliel, Paul at the feet of, ii, 
411. 

Zardiner, Stephen. — (1483-1555.) 
Bishop of Winchester, vi, 274; 
opposes the Reformation, 276. 

taribaldi, Giuseppe.—(1807-1882.) 
Italian patriot, birth and early 
history, X, 125; joins revolution- 
ary party under Mazzini, 125, 
126; in exile in South America, 
126; returns and joins Manin 
in resistance to Austrians, 128; 
at Rome, but again becomes @ 
fugitive when the French sup- 
port papal power, 129; in Sar- 
dinia, and hunted from there flies 
to New York and South America, 
130; at Caprera, where Cavour 

-sends for him, 132; in Sicilian 
revolution, 135; takes Palermo 
and proceeds to .Naples, 136- 
138; success at battle of Vol- 
turno, 139; surrenders his dic- 
tatorship to Victor Emmanuel, 
140; prisoner at Aspromonte, 
143; at Rome, arrested and sent 
back to Caprera, 144. 

Garrick, David.—(1717-79.) Eng- 
lish actor, vii, 305, 308, 327; 
Mrs., 308-310, 327; xiii, 282. 


Garrison, Lindley Miller. — 
(1864- .) Secretary of War, 
xvi, 30. 


Garrison, Wm. Lloyd.—(1805-79.) 
American abolitionist, xi, 177, 


221, 225; founds “The Libera- 
tOTauehSoL) ex, 215. 

Garth, Caleb, character in George 
Eliot’s ‘‘Middlemarch,”’ vii, 350, 
880. 

Gates, Horatio.—(1728-1806.) 
American general, xi, 125, 133, 
135-137, 148, 178, 301. 

Gaul, Cesar’s conquest of, iv, 79; 
his encounters with various Cel- 
tic tribes and nations of, 81; 
drives Germans back to their 
forests, 83. 

Gautama.— The family name of 
Buddha, which see. 

Gavazzi, Father Alessandro, — 
(1809-89.) Anti-papal orator 
and Italian patriot, x, 137. 

Gay, John. — (1685-1732.) Eng- 
lish poet; tomb of in West- 
minster Abbey, xiii, 282. 

Genesis, Book of, ii, 57. 

Genét, Citizen, Edmond Charles.— 
(1765-1834.) French diplomat, 
xi, 163, 280, 289. 

Genius, Independent 
overshadowed by 
gime, iv, 130. 

Genius and Marriage, xiii, 159. 

Geneva, Vi, 337, 338; Calvinist 
Spirit at, xi, 28. 

Genghis Khan.— (116 2-122 7.) 
Founder of Mongol dynasty, xiv, 
258. 

“Génie du Christianisme,” Chateau- 
briand’s, ix, 90. 

Genius and Marriage, the case of 
Lord Byron, xiii, 160. 

Genseric, King of the Vandals.— 
(Died 477 A. D.) Despoils Rome, 
iv, 441. 

Geographical Society, 
Royal, xiv, 362. 

Geometrical knowledge of the An- 
cients, iii, 173. 


efforts of, 
imperial ré- 


English 
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George, Henry. — (1839-1897.) 
American economist, candidate 
for Mayor of New York, xv, 76. 

George I.—(1845-1913.) King of 
Greece, elected Monarch, ix, 
319; asks Venizelos to form 
cabinet, xv, 246; yields to war 
against Turkey, 249; assassina- 
“tion, 251. 

George II.—(1869-1922.) King of 
Greece, xv, 243; appointed High 
Commissioner of Crete, 243; re- 
signs Commissionership, 244. 

George IIIT.—(1738-1820.) King 
(1760-1820), xi, 74, 76, 131, 
146, 226. 

George IV.—(1762-1830.) King of 
Great Britain (1820-30). Theme: 
“Toryism,” ix, 229; England in 
1815 under the regency of, 229- 
244; ministers of, 246, 248; 
becomes regent (1811) on the 
insanity of George III, 250; dis- 
solute companions, 251; his own 
follies and revelries, 252; mar- 
ries Caroline of Brunswick, and 
seeks a divorce, 252; becomes 
King, 253; Canning’s death, 
255; trial of Queen Caroline, 
259; Catholic emancipation 
(1829), 259, 262, 265; repeal 
of Test Act (1828), 267; death, 
and character, 268-270; literary 
lights of his reign, 271, 272; 
succeeded by William IV, 273. 

“Georgics,’’ The, of Virgil, i, 337. 

German Confederation (Deutscher 
Bund) of 1815, formation of, x, 
262, 2638. 

Germanic barbarians, xi, 27; an- 
cestors, 23; forests, 23. 

Germantown, Battle of (Oct. 4, 
UME Kis elo, Loos 

Germany, Condition of, in Middle 
Ages, ii, 1387; churches and 
church architecture in, v, 370, 


375; rationalistic impulse given) 
by Frederic the Great, viii, 398. 
Germany (‘‘de Allemagne’’), Mme. . 

de Staél’s work on, vii, 276. 

Germany’s “greatest writer’— : 
Goethe, xiii, 393. 

Gerry, Elbridge.— (1744-1814.) 
American statesman, xi, 253, 
334. 

Gettysburg Address, 
318. 

Gettysburg, Battle of (July, 1863), 
xii, 294, 297, 335-337, 339, 340, 
346; Lee’s skill in battle of, 337. 

Ghibellines, imperial party in Italy 
in Middle Ages, Dante an ad- 
herent of, vi, 33. 

Gibbon, Edward.— (1737-94.) Eng- 
lish historian on the Roman 
leading class in latter days of 
the Empire, iii, 361-364; vii, 
266, 267, 289, 305; xiii, 198, 
210, 246. 

Gibbons v. Ogden, Case of, xii, 350, 
352. 

Gibeon, heights of, site of the tab- 
ernacle, ii, 204. 

Gibraltar, capture of (1704), viii, 
236. 

Giddings, Joshua R.—*snti-slavery 
labors of (1841), xii, 225. 

Gifford, Wm.—(1757-1826.) Eng- 
lish critic and reviewer, xiii, 92. 

Gifts, diversities of, ii, 118. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey.—(1 5 3 9- 
83.) Colonizes Virginia, vi, 119. 

Gilboa, battle of, Saul and Jona- 
than slain at, ii, 161. 

Gildas, St., Abbey of, vii, 50. 

“Gilfil’s Love Story,” Mr., George 
Eliot’s, vii, 360. 

Gilgal, people of, ii, 154. 

Giotto. — (1276-1337.) Italian 
painter, vi, 193. 

Girard, Stephen.—(1 75 0-183 0.) 
American banker and_ philan- 


Lincoln, xii, 
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Girardon, 


thropist, Webster in the famous 
will case, xii, 151. 
Francois.—(1630-1715.) 
French sculptor, viii, 252. 


Girondists, a political party during 


ist French Revolution; they 
sacrifice the royal family, ix, 59. 


Girgashites, country of the, ii, 34. 
Gladiatorial 


sports, Roman, ii, 
230. 

Gladstone, Wm. Ewart. — (180 9- 
98.) British statesman and pre- 
mier, vii, 382; theme: “The 


Enfranchisement of the People,’’ 


Xx, 817; family, youth, and edu- 
cation, 318, 319; travels and 
enters Parliament, 319, 320; 


maiden speech advocating grad- 
ual emancipation of slaves, 320, 
821; on Irish Church tempor- 
alities, 321; junior lord of the 
Treasury under Peel, 322; a 
High Churchman and at this era 
a Conservative, 322; opposes 
Brougham on subject of imme- 
diate abolition, 323;  appear- 
ance and manner as a speaker, 
824; marriage, 326; treatise on 
“The State in its Relation to the 
Church,” 327; Macaulay’s re- 
view of it, 327; vice-president 
of Board of Trade, 329; re- 
signs over government grant to 
‘Maynooth (R.C.) College, 329; 


visits Italy and writes on its 
despotic condition, 331; influ- 
ence of his letters, 332; aban- 


dons Toryism and takes office in 
coalition ministry of Lord Aber- 
deen, 336; becomes Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and tilts with 
Disraeli, 336; Palmerston be- 
comes prime-minister and Glad- 
stone resigns, being opposed to 
the Crimean War, 337, 338; 
adopts free-trade, 339; enters 
new coalition cabinet and re- 


sumes his post of chancellor, 
340; his “Studies of Homer and 
the Homeric Age,’’ 341; Lord 
Rector of Edinburgh University, 
342; fame of his financial 
speeches, 345; mistaken atti- 
tude on American Civil War, 
347; address at Edinburgh on 
the “Place of Ancient Greece in 
the Providential Order,’ 349; 
leader of the Liberals in the 
Commons under Earl Russell, 
350; premier (1869-75), 354; 
disestablishment of Irish Church, 


357; Irish Land Bill (1870), 
360; abolishes army purchase, 
361; Alabama Claims, 363; fall 


of his ministry and retirement, 
366, 3867; premier (2nd time, 
1880), 372; premier (8rd time, 
1886), but falls on the question 
of Home Rule for Ireland, 374; 
fourth time premier (1892), 
874; retirement, 876; death 
(1898), 377; xi, 185, 196, 233, 
296; xiii, 245, 274. 

Glands, ductless, xiv, 474. 

Glass-blowing, Egyptian art, 
202. 

Glastonbury, Abbey, a retreat, vi, 
261. 

Glennie, Dr., of Dulwich, xiii, 139. 

Glynn, Martin H. — (1871- .) 
American journalist, tells Lloyd 
George of American feeling on 
Irish problems, xii, 48, 49. 

Gneist, Rudolf von. — (1816-95.) 
German historian and jurist, xi, 
30. 

Gnomon (time-pillar), introduction 
of, and the dial, into Greece, iii, 
164. 

Godolphin, Countess of.—vii, 218, 
219. 

Godolphin, Sidney, Barl of.— 
(1635-1712.) English  states- 
man and lord high treasurer, vii, 


iii, 
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189, 192, 198, 203, 204, 207, 
210, 213, 214. 

Gods, Egyptian, i, 33, 34; multi- 
plicity of, 35; gods in other 
pantheons, 45. 

Goethals, George W. — (1858- .) 
General U. S. Army; at Fanama 
Canal, xii, 436. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von.— 
(1749-1832.) German poet and 
dramatist, vii, 266, 274, 275, 
279; philosopher-poet, xiii, 186; 
“Wilhelm Meister,’”’ 198; theme: 
“Germany’s greatest writer,” 
xiii, 393; the Man, 393; father 
and mother, 397; self-discipline, 
400; a student, 402; at Frank- 
fort, 403; marriage and separa- 
tion, 4038, 404; “Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen,” and ‘Sorrows of 
Werther,’ 408, 420; attends 
grandducal court at Saxe-Wei- 
mar, 404; as a “Man of Affairs,’’ 
407; in Italy, 408, 409; friend- 
ship for Frau von Stein, 410, 
415; unflagging industry, 412; 
“Faust,’”? 412, 424, 429; the 
“Marchen,” 416; as a writer, 


418; “Hermann und Dorothea,” 
and “Iphigenie auf Tauris,’ 422, 
423; ‘Egmont,’ 423; Wilhelm 
Meister,” and “Elective Affini- 
ties,” 424-428; analysis of 


“Faust,” 429-435. 

Gold and silver mines of Mexico 
and Peru, vi, 120; gold as a 
medium of exchange, 122. 


Goldsmith, Oliver. — (1728-74.) 
English poet and novelist, vii, 
805; xiii, 66, 282. 


Goliath, slain by David, ii, 159. 

“Good Feeling,’ Era of, xii, 46. 

Gordon, Charles George (known as 
“Chinese Gordon’’). — Aids 
Mongols (1863-64) in taking 
Suchau and suppressing Taiping 
rebellion, xiv, 257, 277-279. 


Gordon, General—A Scottish offii 
cer in the service of Peter the 
Great, viii, 341, 342. 

Gorgas, William C.—(1854-1920.) 
Sanitary expert, Panama Canal] 
xii, 436. 

Gorgias.— (485-380 B. C.) Greek 
sophist, i, 206, 207, 250. 

Goshen, Land of, ii, 82, 84. 

Gothic architecture, v, 361; Vi, 
206. See William of Wykeham, 
also, under Architecture. 

Goths, invasion of Roman world, 
iv, 329; triumph of, and ravages, 
330; division of, — Visigoths 
(West Goths) and Ostrogoths 
(East Goths), 330, 333; de- 
feated at Naissus by Claudius 
and Aurelian, 331; victory of, 
at Adrainople over Valens (A.D. 


878), 332; conciliation of, by 
Theodosius, 334; renew their 
ravages, Alaric’s invasion of 
Greece, 346; advances’ into 
Italy, retires with spoils and 
ransom of Rome, 347-349; 
Alarie’s sack of Rome (410 
Ae Ds), oO. 


Gottschalk.—German theologian of 
9th cent., Vv, 200; his views on 
Predestination, 200-202; vi, 358; 
controversy with John Erigena, 
viii, 34. 

“Gotz von Berlichingen,” Goethe’s 
drama of, xiii, 403, 420. 

Government, Confucius’s art of, i, 
161. 

Government, English, Expenses of, 
under Queen Elizabeth, viii, 89. 

Governments and Laws, Ancient, 
i123). 

Gower, John.—(1325-1408.) Eng- 
lish poet, vi, 65. 

Grace, doctrine of, vi, 228. 

Graham, Sir James.—(1792-1861.) 
British statesman, x, 73, 331. 
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‘Grandison, Sir Charles,’ Richard- 
son’s novel, “The History of,” 
vii, 379. 

Grand Canal, China, xiv, 275. 

Grant, Ulysses S. — (1822-85.) 
United States President and 
general, captures Vicksburg in 
Civil War, xii, 294; takes com- 
mand of Army of the Potomac, 
298; lLee’s surrender to (April 
9, 1865), 805; before Peters- 
burg, 308; at Cold Harbor, 340; 
at Petersburg, 341; at battle of 
the Wilderness, 346; at Spott- 
sylvania, 346; “‘pitches in,’ 350; 
compared with Robert E. Lee, 
357, 358, 371; military genius, 
358, 359; greatest military 
achievement, 359-369; elected 
President of the U. S., 375, 376; 
characteristics, 375; influential 
in procuring passage of bill for 
resumption of a gold standard, 
875; settlement of Alabama 
claims, 375, 376; internal de- 
velopment during administration, 
876-378; glory of administra- 
tion, 378, 379; burial, 380. 

Graphite works at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., production (1901) of arti- 
ficial graphite, xiv, 438. 

Gray Thomas.—(1716-71.) English 
poet, xiii, 66, 78. 

Great Wall of China, xiv, 259. 

Greece, religion of, a series of 
myths, i, 108; polytheism of, 
110; Pantheon of, 113;  con- 
quered by the Turks in 1453, v, 
846; scholars of, in Italy, 353; 
ix, 286; her people maintain 
their religion amid severities of 
Turkish rule, 286; not religious, 
287; love of liberty, 287. 

Greek and Roman legislation, how 
secured, iii, 26; laws rich in 
moral wisdom, 26; architecture 
of the Greeks, 93-103. 


Greek Art, exemplified by Phidias, 
i, 283-316; consecrated to 
Paganism, 305; architecture, 
296; sculpture, 301; statuary, 
803; painting, 805; in litera- 
ture, 311; architecture and the 
arch, iii, 108. 

Greek comic poets, i, 128. 

Greek deities, innumerable minor, 
i, 119; represent Grecian ideal, 
120. 

Greek Mythology, derived from the 
Babylonians and Phoenicians, i, 
46; civilization (%?) from Egypt, 
46; worship of beauty and 
grace, 51; race or people, 70; 
creations chiefly of poets, 108; 
legendary source, Phonician or 
Egyptian, 111-118. 

Greek Philosophy, i, 249-280; in- 
fluence of the study of, v, 353- 
354; revolutionized, xi, 208. 

Greek Revolution, The (1820-28), 
ix, 277; breaking out of, 285; 
character of the Greeks, their 
love of liberty, 287; seek to 
throw off Turkish yoke, 288; 
insurrection breaks out (1820) 
in Wallachia, 289; a rising in 
Thessaly, Macedonia, and in the 
Peninsula of Cassandra, 291; 
lose battle at Dragaschan, but 
win naval successes, 293; losses 
at “Patras, but win at Valtezza, 
Navarino, and at Napoli di Mal- 
vasia, 293; lose Athens, but de- 
feat Turks with great slaughter 
in Thermopyle, 293; reoccupy 
Athens and blockade the Acropo- 
lis, 293; siege and capture of 
Tripolitza, 294; declare inde- 
pendence under Prince ‘Mavrok- 
ordatos, 295; capture and death 
of Ali Pasha, ruler of Janina, 
295, 296;  Chourchid Pasha’s 
army employed against Greeks, 
296; Turkish massacres in 
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Chios (Scio), 297; Andreas 
Miaulis with fireships destroys 
Turkish fleet, 298; Napoli di 
Romania carried by assault, 301; 
rivalry of Greek generals, 305; 
Marco Bozzaris keeps Turks at 
bay in Spirus, attacks them at 
Missolonghi, but falls himself, 
307; Byron’s aid in the strug- 
gle, 308; loan raised in London, 
809; siege and fall of Misso- 
longhi, 312; Turkish and Egyp- 
tian fleet annihilated at Navar- 
ino (1827), 315; independence 
gained and crown accepted by 
Prince Otto of Bavaria, 317, 
318; inhumanity in the, xi, 147. 

Greeks, brilliant talkers, i, 313; 
their artist poets, 311; literary 
artists among, reach perfection, 
820; dramatic poetry of, 324; 
literature of comedy, 328; Greek 
states small communities, xiii, 
47; Bryon’s aspiration to aid 
Greeks in throwing of Ottoman 
yoke, 179-184. 

Greeks and Romans, religion of, i, 
107. 

Greeks inferior to Romans in juris- 
prudence, iii, 27; their achieve- 
ments in philosophy, literature, 


and art, 27; in astronomy, 155, 
158, 159; on the heavenly 
bodies, 158; mathematical abil- 
ity, 169; war as an art under 


the, 239, 247. 
Greek speech and civilization, xiv, 
385, 
Greeley, Horace. — (1811-72.) 
American journalist, xii, 255. 
Green, John Richard.—(1837-83.) 
English historian, xi, 30. 

Greene, Nathaniel. (1742-86.) 
American general, xi, 115, 117, 
124, 137, 189, 140, 148, 149, 
pba 


Gregory Nazianzen, St.—Bishop of: 
Constantinople (328-389)- 
friendship with Saint Basil, and 
Julian the Apostate, Emperor of: 
Rome, v, 142, 143. 

Gregory of Tours, 
594.) v, 59. 

Gregory the Great.—Pope (590-' 
604), viii, 30. 

Gregory VII.—Pope. 
brand. 

Gregory XV.—(1554-1623). 
vii, 138. 

Grenfell, George.—English Baptist 
missionary and African ex- 
plorer. His ascent of the 
Congo river, xiv, 334. 

Grenville, George. — (1712-70.) 
English statesman, introduces 
Stamp Act, xi, 76, 77, 82. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas.—(d. 1579.) 
English financier under Queen 
Elizabeth, viii, 80. 

Grévy.—President of France, on 
conclusion of war with China, 
xiv, 289. 

Grey, Sir Edward. — (1862- .) 
English Secretary of State for 


Saint.— (540-! 


See Hilde- 


Pope, 


Foreign Affairs, XV, 33; xvi, 
27, 28. 
Grieg, Edvard. — (1843-1907.) 


Scandinavian composer, xiv, 60, 
62,63. 
Grimm, Baron. (1723-1807.) 
German-French critic, xiii, 28. 
Gros. Baron.— Representative of 
France in China, signs treaty at 
close of “Arrow”? War, xiv, 284, 


Grosseteste or Grostéte. — (d. 
1253.) Bishop of Lincoln and 
scholar, priests of frequent 


taverns and gambling-houses, Xx, 
398. 

Grotius, Hugo. — (1583-1645.) 
Dutch theologian and jurist, 
ambassador to Louis XIV, viil, 
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269; on the Lord’s Prayer, xiii, 
297. 

Guardians, tutors, and wards, in 
Greek and Roman jurisprudence, 
iii, 58. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines.—The two 
great political parties of the 
13th and 14th cent., v, 230; vi, 
32, 33. 

Guiccioli, Countess, Byron’s rela- 
tions with, xiii, 165, 166, 177. 
Guild, Curtis. — (1860-1915.) 
American journalist, sums up 
character of Empire of Carthage, 

iii, 406. 

Guise, Duke of (Francois de Lor- 
raine).—French general, hostile 
to the Huguenots, viii, 115, 118, 
120; assassination of, 121, 129. 

Guizot, Francois P.—(1787-1874.) 
French historian and statesman, 


vii, 249, 290; tribute to Alex- 
ander Hamilton, xi, 195; xiii, 
67, 282. 

“Gulliver’s Travels,” (Swift’s), 
vito 11) 


Gunpowder and fireworks in China, 
xiv, 262, 263; Gunpowder plot 
(1605), vi, 325. 

Gustavus Adolphus.—(1594-1632.) 
King of Sweden (1611-32), vii, 
57; the “Thirty Years’ War,” 
viii, 143; a religious and po- 
‘litical, as well as a civil war, 
143, 145; the result of religious 
agitation, 145; Ferdinand II 
succeeds Matthias on throne of 
Holy Roman Empire, an inyvet- 


erate enemy of Protestants 
(1619), and launches Thirty 
Years’ War, 146; his tyranny 


and cruelties cause Bohemians 
to renounce their allegiance, 
' 147; succeeded in crown of Bo- 
hemia by Frederick V, Elector 
Palatine, and head of the Ger- 
man Protestant Union, 147, 
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148; the latter a fugitive after 
battle of Prague (1620), 148; 
Protestant Princes arrayed 
against Austrian Emperor, 150; 
coming of Wallenstein, 151; 
Christendom aghast at German 
calamities, 153; Wallenstein 
raises imperialist Catholic army, 
152; lands in Pomerania with 
his troops (1630) to take part 
in war, 161; gains victory of 
Lutzen, but falls in battle (Nov., 
1632), 169; high reputation as 
a general, 168; xiii, 50. 
Guthrum, King of the Danes.— 
(Died 890.) Conquers East 
Anglia, but is defeated by 
Alfred the Great at Ethandune, 
viii, 37; he and his nobles 
baptized, 38; treaty of Wed- 
more gives Danes slice of Eng- 


land, 38, 39; death of, in East 
Anglia, 45. 
Guyon, Mme. — (1648-1717.) 


French mystic and a founder of 
Quietism, vii, 60, 137-141, 172, 
803; viii, 284. 


H 


Hades, Ra, King and judge in, i, 
34, 

Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, iii, 105, 
108. 

Hagar, incurs jealousy of Sarah, ii, 
51. 

Hague, The, Holland, xi, 96. 

Hague Tribunal, xii, 407. 

Hahnemann, Samuel. — German 
founder of homeopathy, xiv, 452. 

Hale, John P.—(1806-73.) Amer- 
ican statesman, xii, 137, 225. 

Hale, Sir Matthew. — (1609-76.) 
Lord Chief-Justice of England, a 
great lawyer, Viii, 235. 

Halicarnassus, marbles of, xiv, 369. 
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Halifax, Earl of —(1718-92.) Eng- 
lish diplomat, vii, 196; ix, 72. 

Hall, Robert.—(1764-1831.) Eng- 
lish Baptist clergyman, sermons 
of, vii, 316; xiii, 212. 

Hall’s ‘International Law,” 
299. 

Hallam, Arthur. — The theme of 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” xiii, 
452, 456. 

Hallam, Henry. — (1777-1859.) 
English historian, xiii, 111, 119, 
222) Seat 

Halleck, General Henry W. — 
(1815-72.) American general in 
Civil War, xii, 294, 340. 

Ham, descendants of, ii, 31; of 
Ham and Japhet, 38. 

Hamath, walls of, xiv, 377. 

Hamilton, Alexander. — (175T- 
1804.) American statesman, xi, 
52; member of Constitutional 
Convention (1787), 100; Wash- 
ington’s wise counsellor, 115, 
136; Secretary of Treasury, 138, 
155, 156, 159-162; quarrels 
with Jefferson, 164; shapes 
American Constitution, 173, 174; 
birth and early years, 174; 
enters Continental army and be- 
comes aide to Washington, 177; 
sent on important missions to 
commanding officers, 178, 179; 
services as Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 180; rises to rank of gen- 
eral and retires from army, 182; 
studies law, marries, and re- 
moves to New York, 182; legal 
career and association with 
Burr, 182-186; services as leg- 
islator, 186-188; . delegate to 
Constitutional Convention, 189; 
associates on the Assembly, 190, 
191; able debater, 194; Guizot 
on his enlightened views of 
government, 195; contributes to 
“The Federalist,” 197, 198, Sec- 


xiv, 


retary of the Treasury, 199; 
proposes import duties and pro-: 
tection to raise revenue, 200- 
204; establishes National bank, 
205; party leader and head of! 
Federalists, 205; public services: 
close and resumes law, becoming: 
leader at the Bar, 208: main- 
tains his political influence, 209; 
thwarts Burr’s political aspira- 
tions, 209; incurs Burr’s wrath 
and fights duel with him, 210, 
211; fatal result, dies at age of 
forty-seven, 212; Burr’s penalty 
for his crime, 213; Hamilton’s 
character, 213, 214. 

Hamilton, Duke of, in command of 
Scotch army at Preston defeated 
by Cromwell (1648), viii, 222. 

Hamilton, Gen. Ian. — (1853- .) 
British soldier, tribute to Gen- 
eral Smuts, xv, 303. 

Hamilton, James.—English Colonial 
governor, representing the 
Penns, xi, 72. 

Hamilton, Sir Wm—(1788-1856.) 
Scottish philosopher, xiii, 246. 

Hamilton, Wm. Gerard. — (1729- 


96.) English politician, nick- 
named ‘‘Single-speech, Hamil- 
tom, is, '42° 


Hamlin, Hannibal, of Me., xii, 225; 
vice-president of the U. S., 272. 

Hampden, John, English statesman. 
—(1594-1643.) Member of 
Long Parliament, viii, 216, 224, 
243; resistance to taxation, xi, 
224; xiii, 258, 

Hampton Court, on the Thames, 
vii, 188; viii, 223, °229,;-231. 
Hampton Roads, English capture of 
American frigate in, xi, 307. 
Han, Chinese sons of, xiv, 259; 
house of (202 B! ©.-221 A. D.), 
259; Han Dynasty, China, ac- 
cession of (206’'B!'C.), 4,°1'75. 
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‘Hancock, John.—(1737-98.) Amer- 
ican statesman, xi, 159, 220, 
237. 

Hancock, Winfield Scott.—(1824- 
96.) American general, xii, 335. 

Handel, George F. — (1685-1759.) 
German composer, xiii, 282. 

Hanlin, The (“Forest of Pencils”), 
Chinese Imperial Academy, xiv, 
272, 285. 

‘Hannibal.— (247-183 B. C.) Carth- 
aginian General, iii, 405; swears 
eternal enmity to Rome, 405; 
character, 405; conquers Spain, 
405; defeats Scipio in Italy, 
405; ‘xi, 129. 

Hanover, House of, English suc- 
cession of, vii, 191. 

Hara. — (1856-1921.) Prime Min- 


ister of Japan, xv, 438; breaks 
Japanese imperialism, 441. 
Haran, Mesopotamia, Joseph’s 
birthplace, ii, 57. 
Hardee, General W. J.— (1815- 
73.) Confederate soldier, xii, 
349. 


Hardenberg, Friedrich von (1772- 
1801), known by his pseudonym 
‘“‘Novalis.’—German lyric poet, 
xiii, 201. 

Hardenberg, Prince Karl L. von.— 
(1750-1822.) Prussian states- 
man, x, 257, 258. 

Harding, Stephen.—Early English 

. saint, v, 158. 

Hare, Julius C. — (1795-1855.) 
English theological writer, xiii, 
202. ; 

Harem, Solomon’s, extent, scandal, 
and burden of, ii, 208, 209. 

Harlem Plains, xi, 123; River, 
123. 

Harley, Robert, ist Earl of Oxford. 
—(1661-1724.) English states- 
man, vii, 198, 199, 201, 202, 
204-207, 209, 210, 214. 


‘Hartington, 


“Harmony and Union,” 
ery of, xii, 215. 

Harpagus.— Chief officer of the 
Persian court, iv, 839; ordered 
by Astyages to kill Cyrus at his 
birth, but gives the child to a 
herdsman, 39; King Astyages 
learns subsequently of the de- 
ception and punishes Harpagus, 
40; the latter, disaffected, aids 
Cyrus in his war with Astyages, 
who is defeated and made pris- 
oner, 41. 

Harrisburg, Pa., xii, 294. 

Harrison, Benjamin. — (1740-91.) 


political 


Delegate to Congress (1774- 
Wi), XL, 0273: 

Harrison, Benjamin. — (1833- 
-1901.). President United States 


(1888-92), U. S. Pension List 
at close of his administration 
(1892), xii, 301. 

Harrison, Frederic.—(1831-1923.) 
English wman-of-letters, on 
Ruskin, xiv, 77, 94. 

Harrison, Wm. Henry. — (1773- 
1841.) Ninth U. S. President; 
his success at battle of Tippe- 
canoe (1811), xii, 34; election 
of, by the Whigs in 1840, 128; 
an honest man, 129. 

Harrison’s Landing, xii, 287. 

Hart, Sir Robert. — (1835-1911.) 
Director Chinese maritime cus- 
toms, interest in Peking school 
of interpreters, xiv, 285;  ser- 
vices in Franco-Chinese war, 
289. 

Harvard College, founded, xi, 39; 
John Adams’s education at, 217. 

Marquis of. — (b. 
1833.) Leader of English Lib- 
erals, x, 368. 

Hasting, Scandinavian Viking. — 
(9th cent.) Invades England 
(893 A. D.), viii, 55; defeated 
at Farnham by Alfred the Great, 
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56; his fleet captured, 56; re- 
tires from English soil, 57. 


Hastings, Warren. — (1732-1518.) 
Anglo-Indian statesman, viii, 
889; ix, 80, 81, 139; xiii, 217; 
Macaulay’s essay on, 264, 265. 

Hatchett, Jane, repulses Bur- 
gundian troops, vii, 70. 

Hay, John.—(1838-1905.) Ameri- 


ean statesman and author, biog- 
raphy (with. J. G. Nicolay) of 
Lincoln, xii, 279; family history, 
383, 384; education, 384; mar- 
riage, 385, 386; practices law, 
886; close association with Lin- 
coln, 387; private secretary to 
Lincoln, 387; trained in politics 
by Lincoln, 388; writes ‘“‘Life of 
Lincoln,” 388, 389, 390; ap- 
pointed colonel in Civil War, 
389; appointed Secretary of Le- 
gation at Paris, 390; sent to 
Vienna as Chargé d’Affaires, 
390; Secretary of Legation at 
Madrid, 390; writes ‘“‘Castilian 
Days,’’ 390; becomes Assistant 
Secretary of State, 390; ap- 
pointed Ambassador to England, 


390; made Secretary of State, 
390; aids in settlement of Ven- 
ezuela boundary dispute, 391, 
392; signs Treaty of Paris, 
393; death, 393, 394; address 
by Elihu Root at “John Hay 
Library,” 395-413. 


Hayne, Col. R. Y., of South Caro- 
lina.—Debate with Webster on 
the limitation of Federal power, 
xi73: 

Haynes, Henry W.— (bd. 1881.) 
American archeologist, xiv, 375. 

Hazael, Elijah anoints, King over 


Syria, (%850 B. C.), ii, 268; 
reigns at Damascus, 289; xiv, 
873; 

Hazlitt, Wm.—(1798-1830.) Eng- 


lish essayist, ix, 272. 


Heath, William. — (1737-1814.) 
American Revolutionary War 
general, xi, 117. 

Heavenly bodies, worship of, ii, 28. 

Heavy brigade of English cavalry 
in Crimea, x, 188. 

Heber, Reginald, Bishop.—(1783- 
1826.) English prelate and 
hymn-writer, xiii, 111. 

Hebrew jurisprudence, ii, 97. 

Hebrew Patriarchs. — Monotheistic 
faith of, i, 30; sacred writings 
of, 29. 

Hebrews. — Abraham special pro- 
genitor of Hebrew people, i, 30; 
race, ii, 38; genius of, 118. 

Hebrew Scriptures, i, 127; theoc- 
racy, under Judges, ii, 135; 
poetry, 302; commonwealth, 
375. 

Hegel, Georg W. F.—(1770-1831.) 
German philosopher. Quoted on 
Aristotle, 1, 224, 227. 

Hegira (A. D. 622), starting-point 
of Mohammedan Calendar, v, 44. 

Heine, Heinrich. — (1799-1856.) 
German poet and critic. George 
Eliot’s article on, in “Westmin- 
ster Review,” vii, 356. 

Heliopolis (Baalbec), Egypt, i, 33; 
worship of Ra, the sun-god, at, 


33, ii, 69; Eudoxus and Plato 
at, iii, 156. 

Héloise. — (1101-64.) French ab- 
bess. Theme: “Love,” v, 217; 
vii, 23-26; glory in the mem- 
ory of, 27; produced by a de- 


vout age, 28; birth, 28; beauty, 
intellect and attainments, 29; a 
prodigy, 30; relations with Abé- 
lard, 40-46; secret marriage, 
46; retires to a convent, 47; 
abbess of the Paraclete, 50; her 
letters, 51, 52; receives dead 
body of her husband, 63; her 
own death, 65; cited, 285, 286. 
Helots, Spartan, ii, 106. 
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Helvétius, Claude A. — (1715-71.) 
French philosopher, vii, 388; 
xiii, 29. 

Hemans, Felicia. — (1793-1835.) 
English poetess, ix, 272. 


Hénault, Chas. J. F. — (1685- 
1770.) French historian, vii, 
148. 

Hengist and Horsa. — Joint 


founders of the 
Kent, viii, 27, 28. 

Henry, Patrick.— (1736-99.) 
American patriot and orator, xi, 
78, 113, 223, 225, 233, 273, 274, 
276, 277, 279. 

Henry of Winchester.—v, 269. 

Henry I (Beauclerc). — King of 
England (1100-35), founds mon- 
asteries, Vv, 149; recalls Anselm, 


kingdom of 


192; compromises with him, 
195; investiture, new act of, 
193. 

Henry II. — (1133-89.) King of 
England (1154-89), makes 


Becket Chancellor, v, 149, 254; 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
261; as archbishop, Becket 
changes his manner and ac- 
knowledges no sovereign but the 
Pope, 268; long conflict between 
the two, ending in the murder of 
Becket, at whose tomb the King 
does penance, 282, 283. 

Henry IV. — (1050-1106.) Em- 
peror of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, humbles himself at Canossa 
before Pope Gregory VII (Hilde- 
brand) and asks for removal of 
excommunication, Vv, 127; later 
on retracts his oath of obedience 
and lays waste the Pope’s ter- 
ritories, 129; vii, 61. 

Henry IV.—(1553-1610.) King of 
France (1594-1610.) Promul- 
gator of ‘Edict of Nantes,” vii, 
167, 229; viii, 239. See also 
Henry of Navarre. 


Henry V of England.—(1413-22.) 
vii, 74, 75. 

Henry VI of England.—(1422-61.) 
Vil; 75) 101, 102. 

Menry VIII. — (1491-1547.) King 
of England (1509-47.) English 
Reformation began under, an 
unscrupulous and _ tyrannical 
monarch, vi, 256; Thomas Crom- 
well his prime minister, 256, 
257; Head of English Church, 
PAWS sequestration of mon- 
astery lands, 261; gives away 
Abbey lands, 262; not a Prot- 
estant, 263; marriage with Anne 
Boleyn and divorce, 263;  re- 
forms in the Church, 265; cler- 
ical usurpations and privileges, 
266; hated and anathematized 
at Rome, 266; marriage with 
Anne of Cleves, 266; Thomas 
Cromwell beheaded (1540), 267; 


Cranmer’s rise, 271; translation 
of the Bible in era, 272; Lati- 
mer the King’s chaplain, 273; 


death, 276; Parliament, his tool 
and instrument, confirms his 
Headship of English Church, 
285; viii, 67, 94. 

Henry of Navarre.—(1553-1610.) 
King of France (Henry IV, 
1594-1610). Theme: “The 
Huguenots,” viii, 109; birth 


and era, when the ideas of the 
Reformation and the doctrines 
of Calvin had hold of French 
people, 115; befriends the 
Huguenots, 117; parentage, 118, 
119; marries Marguerite de 
Valois, 120; under influence of 
the Protestant Prince of Condé 
and Admiral Coligny, Huguenot 
leaders, 120; Condé slain at 
battle of Jarnac and Coligny be- 
comes a victim of Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, 120, 122; 
bloody work of the Massacre, 
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123, 124; siege of La Rochelle 
raised, and Huguenot defenders 
are elated, 126, 127; death of 
Charles IX and succession of 
Henry III, 127; Navarre joins 
Huguenot standard at Tours 
(1580), 128; opposed by the 
Pope and entire Catholic party, 


130; victory at battle of Ivry 
(1590) over the Catholic 
League, 131; the impersonation 


of chivalry, but weak enough to 
abjure his Protestant faith to 
win throne of France, 133, 134; 
received into the Catholic 
Church, 134; with the aid of 
his minister, the Duke of Sully, 
he rules beneficently, 135; 
assassinated (May, 1610), 136; 
grants, in 1598, Edict of Nantes, 
137; persecution and decline of 
Huguenots, 138, 139; Navarre’s 
work undone, 139; exile of Hu- 
guenots to England and Amer- 
ica, and extinction of civil and 
religious liberty in France, 139; 
restoration of the Jesuits, 139, 
140. 

Henry, Dr., of Berlin, his Life of 
Calvin, vi, 359. 

Hephestus (Vulcan).—God of fire, 
Spa 1 sea Ws be 

Hera (Juno)—Wife of Zeus and 
queen of Heaven, i, 116, 120, 
121. 

Heraclitus (535-475 B.C.) Greek 
philosopher, i, 192, 261. 

Hercules. — Typical hero and 
mighty man of the Greeks; la- 
bors of, i, 111. 

Hercules, the Farnese (the Greek 
statue in the ““Museo Nazionale,” 
Naples), iii, 122, 124. 

“Hermann und Dorothea,’ Goethe’s, 
xiii, 394, 422. 

Hermes (Mercury).—Herald of the 
gods; god of science, commerce, 


invention, and the arts of life, 
1,116, 120; 122, 

“Hermitage,’’ The, Jackson’s resi- 
dence at Nashville, xii, 46. 

Herndon, Wm. H.—Lincoln’s law 
partner and biographer, xii, 253, 
311. 

Herodias.—Wife of Herod Philip, 
ii, 406. 

Herodotus.—(484-424 B.C.) Greek 
historian. Knowledge of the 
Mysteries, i, 32, 294, 345-347; 
ii, 70; vii, 279;. xiii; 269° 

Herod the Great.—King of Judea 
(40-44 B.C.) last independent 
monarch of Palestine, ii, 403, 
404; cruelty and jealousy of, 
404, 405; rebuilds the Temple, 
405; conspiracies against, and 
loathsome death, 406; succeeded 
by Archelaus the Cruel, 407. 

Heroic Women, vii, 69; xvi, 137. 

Herschel, Sir John F. W.—(1792- 
1871.) English astronomer, ix, 
272. 

Hertz, Heinrich. — (1857-1894.) 
German electrician; his basic ex- 
periment in wireless telegraphy, 
xiv, 424. 

Hesiod.—(?%about 735 B.C.) Greek 
poet, i, 323. 

Hessian and German troops, xi, 
121. 

Hestia (Vesta)—Goddess of the 
hearth, i, 118, 120. 

Hewitt, Abram S.— (1822-1903.) 
American statesman and _ finan- 
cier, defeats Roosevelt for Mayor 
of New York, xv, 76. 

Heyne, C. Gottlob.—(1729-1812.) 
German classicist and archexolo- 
gist, xiii, 201, 206. 

Hezekiah.—King of Judah, reign 
of, ii, 227; Sennacherib invades 
his kingdom (701 B.C.), 297. 

Hiero.—King of Syracuse, i, 324. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, xiv, 357. 
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Hieropolis.—High-priest of, ii, 76. 

Hilda, Abbess.—A ‘Northumbrian 
Deborah,” viii, 32. 

Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII), 
A. D. 1020-85.—Theme: ‘The 
Papal Empire,’ contest in the 
Middle Ages between spiritual 
and temporal authority, v, 95; 
its illustrious men, domination, 
vitality, and conservatism of 
Christian truth in spite of its 
own assumptions and errors, 96- 
98; greatest hero of Roman 
Catholic Church, 103; statesman 
and priest, 104; as monk of 
Cluny, induces Bishop Bruno of 
Toul to refuse pontifical office 
until elected by clergy of Rome, 
105; dictates to Leo XK and 
three successive Popes, 106; be- 
comes (1073), Pope Gregory VII, 
106; his rule rescues Europe 
from rapacities of feudal nobles, 
107; reformer as well as despot, 
108; watchful shepherd of his 
fold, 112; frowns on married 
priests and reéstablishes celi- 
bacy, 115, 116; denounces si- 
mony, 117; prohibits investiture 
of bishops and abbacies at hands 
of laymen, 121; himself de- 
nounced for this by Henry IV, 
of Germany; compels the Em- 
peror (1077) to humble himself 
at Canossa and ask repentance 
of Gregory and the Church, 127; 
Emperor later on retracts and 
lays waste the Pope’s territories, 
129; Gregory dies broken and 
defeated in exile, 129; his re- 
forms and impress of his great 
character, 130; vii, 48, 61, 62; 
xii, 27.1. 

Hilkiah.—Josiah’s high-priest, dis- 
covers book of the Law in Tem- 
ple, ii, 332. 
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Hill, Abigail.vii, 200. See Mash- 
am, Mrs. 

Hill, General A. P.—(1825-65.) 
American general in Civil War, 
xii, 346, 347. 

Hill, Isaac, of New Hampshire.— 
(1788-1851.) American politi- 
cian and senator, xii, 63. 

Hill, Sir Rowland. — (1795-1879.) 
English author of penny postal 
system, x, 59. 

Hillsborough, Lord.—Treats Frank- 
lin roughly, xi, 82. 

Hilprecht, Professor.—(b. 1859.) 
Germano-American Assyriologist, 
xiv, 375, 380. 

Hincmar.—Archbishop of Rheims, 
v, 201; viii, 34. 


_Hindus, early laws and religion of, 


known to us through the San- 
skrit: Vedas, i, 69; remote 
origin of the, 70; pantheism of 
the, 77. 

Hipparchus.—Greek astronomer 
(160-125 B.C.), great light of 
ancient astronomical science, iii, 
167, 168, 188, 189; vi, 436. 

Hippias, of Athens, i, 259. 

Hippocrates. — Greek “Father of 
Medicine” (2460-377 B. C.), 
geometrical knowledge and writ- 
ings, iii, 174; greatest name in 
ancient medical science, 180- 
183; vi, 406; xiv, 456. 

Hispaniola (Hayti), vi, 109. 

Hittites.—Children of Heth, ii, 34, 
85; ‘empire of the, xiv, 355, 
882; overthrow of, 383. 

Hittite hieroglyphs, inscriptions, 
etc., Xiv, 883, 384; Venus, 383. 

Hivites, country of the, ii, 34, 35; 
tribes of the, xiv, 355. 

Hobbes, Thomas.— (1588-1679.) 
English philosopher, xi, 63. 

Hochkirch, Battle of (1758), viii, 
387. 
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Hogarth, William.—(1697-1764.) 
English painter, vii, 387. 

Hogg, James.—(1770-1835.) Scot- 
tish poet, xiii, 81. 
Hohenzollern Wilhelm. 

liam IT. 

Holbach, Baron 4d’. — (1723-89.) 
French sceptic, viii, 326. 

Holland, Lord and Lady.—Owners 
of Holland House, London, a 
social, literary, and political cen- 
tre in first half of 19th century, 
Mii, 11S 252: 

Holland, Louis XIV’s war with, 
viii, 268, 269; xi, 28, 29, 35; 
Puritans leave for America, xi, 
36. 

Hollanders, insurrection of, under 
William the Silent, ix, 282. 

Hollanders of New York, xi, 43. 

Holland House, London, vii, 213; 
SHE E57 253: 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell.—(1809- 
94.) American man-of-letters 
and physician, xii, 105; on 
puerperal fever, xiv, 465. 

Holofernes. — Nebuchadnezzar’s 
general, vii, 70. 

Holy Alliance, The (1815-30), con- 
servative European league among 
sovereigns, ix, 165, 278, 280; 
p.ob Ban ia Y0)e 

“Holy Living and Dying,’’ Jeremy 
Taylor’s, vii, 330. 

Holy Sepulchre, x, 169, 170. 

Homer.—( about 850 B.C.) Greek 
poet and traditional author of 
the “Tliad’’ and the “Odyssey,” 


See Wil- 


i, 321; characteristics of the 
Homeric narrative, 322; ‘Tliad’’ 
and “Odyssey,” 3823; ‘Tliad’’ 


earliest descriptions of wars in 
the, ili, 158, 238; vii, 57: ex- 
plorations in the land of the, 
xiii, 97, 281;- xiv, 384-388. 
“Homer and the Homeric Age,” 
Studies on, Gladstone’s, x, 341. 


Homicide, 
45. 

Homeopathy, iii, 182; xiv, 452. 

Homoiousian and the Homoousian, 
vi, 404. 

Honorius, Flavius. — (3 8 4-4 2 3.) 
Emperor, iv, 346, 347. 

Hood, General J. B.—(18 3 1-7 9.) 
xil,,(335, 84.7%, 

Hooker, General Joseph. — (1814- 
79.) American soldier (‘‘Fight- 
ing Joe’’), relieves General Burn- 
side in chief command in Civil 
War, xii, 293, 294, 299, 308, 
333, 334, 349. 

Hooker, Richard.—(1553-1600.) 
English divine and _ theological 
writer, his “Ecclesiastical Pol- 
itye Vi, 74308 xd 163- 

Hope, Admiral Sir James.—(1808- 


whether justifiable, ii, 


81.) In command of British 
squadron in China (1859-60), 
xiv, 282. 


Horace, Quintus Horatius Flaccus. 
—(65-8 B.C.) Roman poet. Ele- 
gance of style and language, i, 
813; “Odes” of, etc, 336, 337; 
“Satires,”’ 342. 

Horeb, Smitten rock of, ii, 105, 
130; Elijah in Solitudes of, 262. 


Horne, Thomas Hartwell.—(1780- 
1862.) English biblical scholar, 
vii, 311, 327. 


Hortensius. — (114-50 B.C.) Ro- 
man orator, iii, 46, 280; iv, 73. 
Houdetot, Comtesse d’. — (17 3 0- 


1813.) Rousseau’s love-affair 
with, xiii, 32. 
Household gods, Roman, i, 135, 


137. 

House of Burgesses, Virginia, xi, 
271, 273. 

House of Commons, English, vi, 
602 1e0233, 2853 Soy te 

House of Delegates, Virginia, xi, 
278. 

House of Representatives, xi, 302. 
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Houston, Sam.—(179 3-186 3.) 
American frontiersman, general, 
and politician, participator in 
war for Texas independence, xii, 
34, 226. 

Howard, General.—xii, 335, 336. 

Howe, Julia Ward.—(1819-1911.) 


American author, xvi, 157; fam- 
ily history, 157; ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” 158, 


159; character, 159, 160. 
Howe, Richard, Earl.—(1726-99.) 
British admiral, xi, 121, 147. 
Howe, Sir William (afterwards Vis- 
count Howe).—(1729-1814.) 
British general, xi, 118, 119, 
121-126, 129, 132-134, 136, 139, 

147. 

Howells, Wm. Dean.—(1837-1920.) 
American novelist, vii, 348, 

Howitt, Wm.—(1792-1879.) Eng- 
lish poet and author of “Homes 
and Haunts of British Poets,’ 
xiii, 130. 

Howley, Dr. Wm.—Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1828-48), x, 38. 
Hudson, Henry.—(d. 1611.) Eng- 

lish navigator, xiv, 261. 

Hudson, Port, xii, 297. 

Hudson river, xi, 123, 124, 133, 
134, 140-143, 147-149. 

Hughes, Thomas.—(1823-96.) Eng- 
lish man-of-letters and author of 
“Tom Brown at Rugby,” ete, 
xiii, 124. 

Hugo, Victor.—(1802-85.) French 
poet and man-of-letters, xiii, 100. 

Huguenots, The viii, 183, 194, 196, 


19S xin 27,14.4, 

Hull, General.—(1753-1825.) In- 
competency of in Canada, xii, 
95. 

Human life, sanctity of, in Mosaic 
code, ii, 121. 


Human sacrifices in barbarous Af- 
rica, now abolished under death 
penalty, xiv, 340. 
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Humboldt, Baron. — (1769-1859.) 
German traveller and naturalist, 
vii, 291; explorations of, xiv, 
389. 

Humboldt, Wilhelm, Baron von.— 
(1767-1835.) Prussian minister 
of public instruction, x, 258; 
aids in founding the University 
of Berlin, 258. 

Hume, David.—(1711-76.) Scot- 
tish historian and philosopher, 
vil, 34; xi, 66; xiii, 29, 35, 67. 

Hume, Joseph.—(1777-1855.) Eng- 
lish political reformer, x, 54. 

Hung-Siu-Chuen.—Cantonese leader 
of the Taiping rebels, xiv, 276. 

Hunt, Leigh.—(1784-1859.) Eng- 
lish poet and essayist, xiii, 177, 
218. 

Hunt, “Orator.”—English agitator, 
reign of George IV, ix, 257. 

Huskisson, William.—(1770-1830.) 
English statesman and financier, 
ix, 235, 269. 

Huss, John. — (1369-1415.) 
hemian religious reformer, 
229; vii, 167. 

Huss and Jerome, Land of (Bo- 
hemia), deluged in blood, viii, 
148; stronghold of Austrian 
despotism and superstition, 149; 
suppression of religious liberty 
in, 150. 

Hutchinson, Thomas.— Acting-gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts (1769- 
74), xi, 82-84, 223. 

Huxley, Thomas H.—(1825-1895.) 
English scientist, xvi, 67. 

Huygens, Christian. — (1629-95.) 
Dutch astronomer, vi, 432. 

Hydra, island in Greek Archipela- 
go, ix, 298. 

Hydrostatic balance, Galileo’s es- 
say on the, vi, 433. 

Hyksos.—Shepherd kings, ii, 35, 
64. 


Bo- 
vi, 
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Hyrcanus, John.—First of Asmon- 
ean kings, Maccabean prince of 


Judea (135-105 B.C.). Main- 
tains independence of Jewish 
kingdom, ii, 401, 402; death, 
402. 


Hyrcanus II.— (Died 30 B.C.) 
Judean ruler dominated by the 
Romans, ii, 402; kingdom be- 
comes prey of Pompey and Jeru- 
salem taken by him, 403; de- 
thronement, and succeeded by 
Herod the Great, 403. 


I. 


Ibrahim Pasha.—Turkisk admiral, 
captures Navarino in war against 
the Greeks (1824), ix, 311. 


Ibraila, fortress on the Danube, 
capitulates to the Russians in 
war with Turkey (1828), ix, 


S21. 

Idea, The American, Fundamental 
principles of, xi, 23; Jefferson’s 
dictum that ‘‘all men are created 
equal,’ 24; American institu- 
tions traceable to Dutch repub- 
lic, 28, indebtedness to England, 
29, 30; origin and maintenance 
there of free institutions, 32; 
English Puritans as settlers in 
new country, 33; colonial settle- 
ment in America in 1607, 1613, 
and 1620, 35; early settlers in 
Salem and Massachusetts Bay, 
87; their town-meetings, 37; 
love of learning among colonists, 
89; confederation of towns and 
use of fire-arms, 40, 41; parish 
ministers, 42; resistance to Eng- 
lish oppression and sentiment of 
independence, 43; growth of 
colonies in spite of Indian wars, 


44; population of, in 1760, 45; 
self-reliance, 46; resistance to 
English taxation, 48; James 


Otis, and birth of American in- 


dependence, 48, 49; Stamp Act, 
opposition to, 49; Boston “Tea 
Party,” 49; 1st Continental 


Congress at Philadelphia (1774), 
50; battle of Lexington and in- 
dependence of Thirteen Colonies, 
1 

Idelette de Burie.—John Calvin’s 
wife (Married 1540), vi, 342. 

“Tdola,” or Classes of Error, dis- 
cussed by Lord Bacon, vi, 411. 

Idolatry, a sequence of polytheism, 
F S2susiniot, AiLOs. 

“Tdylls of the King,’’ Tennyson’s, 
xili, 454, 463-465. 

“Tliad,” The, Homer’s, iii, 238; vii, 
285. 

Illinois, Frontier settlements of, in 
1830 (Lincoln’s youth-time), xii, 
241. 

Illinois Republican State Conven- 
tion nominates Lincoln for presi- 
dency (1860), xii, 271. 

“Imitation of Christ,’ a Kempis’s, 
vii, 138. 

Immortality, Old Testament silence 
ony ii, Par. 

Imperialism, Roman, Froude’s vin- 
dication of, iv, 65; blasting in- 
fluence on life of nations, v, 76; 
effect on Roman Empire, 77. 

Imperial Observatory, Peking, xiv, 
265. 


Imperial University, Peking, xiv, 
299. 

Incarnation, Convent of the, vii, 
tS: 


Incas, Capital of the, xiv, 389. 

Incendiary matter in U. S. mails, 
President Jackson asks Congress 
to prohibit, xii, 221. 

Independence, American, born, xi, 


49; Declaration of, 24. 

Independents and Separatists (Con- 
gregationalists), vi, 854; viii, 
219, 222, 223; xi,’3'7. 
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India and China.—Governments 
checked in their absolutism by 
feudatory princes, iii, 25. 

India.——Power of caste, i, 35; in 
power of priests, 35; religions 
of Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
67, 68. 

Indian poppy fields, product of, 
forced on Chinese markets, xiv, 
269. 

Indians, Colonists’ wars with, xi, 
46; Cherokee, 279; Creeks, 
under Chief Red Eagle, xii, 33; 
removal to Western hunting- 
grounds, 79. 

Indian Vegas, i, 32. See Vegas. 

Indo-European races, i, 70. 

Indra, in Vedic theology, god of 
the air and the storm, i, 75, 76. 

Induction, Bacon’s method of, vi, 
399. 

Induction coils and their use in 
producing the Réntgen rays, xiv, 
422. 

Tndulgences, Luther preaches 
against, vi, 225. 

_ “Inferno,’? Dante’s, vi, 43, 44. 
Ingham, Samuel D.—(1779-1860.) 
Jackson democrat, and U. §&. 
Secretary of Treasury, xii, 63, 
Couuet 

Inglis, Sir Harry, of Oxford Uni- 
versity opposes Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Reform Bill, x, 34. 

Inkerman, Battle of (1854), x, 
188. 

“Tn Memoriam,’’ Tennyson’s, xiii, 
444, 460. 

Innocent III.—(1198-1216), insti- 
tutes auricular confession, V, 
228,229 5 5 Vil, oo. 

Innocent VII.— Pope (1404-06), 
vi, 260. 

Inquisition at Rome, Galileo twice 
summoned by it to recant his 
“heresies,” Vi, 448, 451; im- 


prisoned by the tribunal and re- 
cants, 453, 454; vii, 158. 

“Institutes,’’ Calvin’s, vi, 343. 

Internal improvements, Clay on, in 
Congress, xii, 109. 

“International Law,’’ Wheaton’s 
treatise on “Elements of,” xii, 
354, 

Intestate succession under the Ro- 
mans, iii, 73. 

“Invincible Armada,” vi, 243; viii, 
78. 

Tonian philosophers, i, 251, 258, 
261,:290; ii, 33; Ionian cities, 
conquest of, by Cresus and by 
Cyrus, iv, 50. 

fonian Islands ceded (1846) by 
Great Britain to Greece, ix, 319; 
x, 346. 

Ionic architecture, a modification 
of the Doric, i, 299; Ionic order 
of architecture, iii, 98, 99, 101. 

“Tphigenie auf Tauris,” Goethe’s, 
xiii, 423. ; 

franians, settle in Mesopotamia 
Valley, i, 53; belief of, 59, 60. 

Iredell, James.—(1751-99.) Amev- 
ican jurist, xi, 150. 

iIreland.—Injustice to, ix, 259; x, 
516 aCatholics ins S29" RR. ©. 
Church of, 330, 357; Gladstone’s 
Trish Land Bill, 360; University 


Bill, 365; Home Rule for, and 
the Irish Question in English 
Parliament, 374-376. 


Treland, Protestant Episcopal Es- 
tablishment in, x, 46. 

Ireton, Henry (1611-51), in com- 
mand of a wing of Cromwell’s 
army at Naseby, viii, 222. 

Iris and Osiris, old deities of, iil, 
814, 

Trish Home Rule Bill, Mr. 
stone’s, xX, 376. 

Iron Hill, Battle of, xi, 329. \ 

“Tronsides,”’ Cromwell’s, vili, 221. 


Glad- 
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Irving, Edward.—(17 9 2-1 8 3 4.) 
Scottish divine, ii, 184; xiil, 
196, 197, 200, 218. 

Irving, Sir Henry.—His staging of 
Tennyson’s drama of “Queen 
Mary,” xiii, 471. 

Irving, John.—Intimate of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, xiii, 74. 

Irving, Washington.—(1783-1859.) 
American essayist and novelist, 
xiii, 120. 

Isaac, as a sacrifice, ii, 42-49; 
taught the unity of God, 52. 

Isabella of Castile—vi, 103. 

Isabella of Lorraine.—vii, 70. 

Isaiah, prophet and preacher. — 
(740-701 B.C.) Era of ‘National 
Degeneracy,” ii, 287; lofty elo- 
quence of, 165; Judah and 
Israel in his era, 287-289; Sy- 
Tian wars and Assyrian con- 
quests of his time, 289, 291; 
birth and character of Isaiah, 


294, 295; invasion of Judah in 
time of Hezekiah, 296; Heze- 
kiah submits to Sennacherib, 


297; revolts, and, as Isaiah pre- 
dicts, Assyrian hosts are de- 
stroyed by pestilence, 298; 
Isaiah calls the people to re- 


pent, and denounces sin, 299- 
302; his prophetic work and 
office, 303; calls woe to Judah 


and predicts fall of Babylon, 
306, 307; predicts desolation of 
Moab and woe upon Egypt, 309, 
310; announces calamities on 
Tyre defiled by Baal worship, 
and on other apostate nations, 
312, 313; his denunciation of sin 
tempered with mercy, 315; his 
hope and cheer for all chastised 
peoples, 316; voices the glories 
of God’s people, 316; promises 
Messiah, the Deliverer, 317, 318; 
foretells salvation and a coming 
era of peace and glory—‘‘Zion 
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shall arise and shine,” 321-323. 
Ishbosheth. — King of Philistines, 


ii, 174; murdered by two of 
David’s bodyguard, 175; burial 
of, 176. 

Ishmael. — Son of Abraham and 


Hagar, ii, 52. 
Isis, consort of Osiris, i, 34; i, 
73. 

Tsocrates.— (436-338 B. C.) Attic 
orator and rhetorician, i, 362. 
Israel goes down to Egypt at 
Joseph’s call, ii, 57, 83; the 
Pharaoh who chased the chil- 
dren of Israel out of Egypt, xiv, 

Suns 

Israelites, Nation of the, ii, 52; 
slavery of the, in Egypt, 92; 
Moses’s guidance of, 105; leg- 
islation of, 121; pilgrimage of, 


128; in humiliating dependence, 
136; Samuel rekindles religious 
life among, 143. 

Israelitish judge, a dictator, i, 
139; Israelitish slavery in 
Egypt, ii, 150; conquests, it 
169. 

Italian liberty suppressed by 
despotism, x, 108. 

Italian Revolution. — A political 
movement, xX, 103; origin 
(1820), 107; in Piedmont, 108, 
109; of 1834, 125; of 1848, 
114; in Rome, 128; final suc- 
cess of, 145. See Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, Cavour. 

Italic races (Romans, Italians, 


French), i, 70. 

Italy, Morals of (15th cent.), vi 
157; revival of art in, 188; 
Jesuits in control schools of, 


804; apostrophe to, vii, 283; 
Italy, United, ix, 339. See 
Cavour. 

Italy, Young, Association of, 


founded by Mazzini, x, 110, 125, 
344, 
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Ito, Marquis, of Japan, visit of, to 
Peking (1898), xiv, 293. 

Ivry, Battle of (Mar., 1590), viii, 
130, 181; Macaulay’s poem on, 
xiii, 252. 


J 


Jabesh-Gilead delivered from the 
Ammonites, ii, 154. 

Jackson, Andrew. — (1767-1845.) 
American general and U. S. 


President (1828-36), xi, 52, 
208, 291, 297, 310; theme: 
“Personal Politics,’ xii, 23; 
birth, descent, and orphaned 


lawyer at Nashyille, 
quick to join dan- 
gerous enterprises, 26; born 
democrat and leader, 27; Indian 
fighter, 27, 29; congressman 
and senator, 28; chief-justice 
of Tenn., 28; duellist, 30; vio- 
lent, passionate, and arbitrary, 
30; in Creek war and war with 
England, 381; major-general 
Tenn. militia, 31; in camp at 
Natchez, 31; relations with Gen. 
James Wilkinson, 31; earns 
title of “Old Hickory,” 32; 
fights Indian Creeks, 33, 34; 
Southern campaign against Eng- 
lish, 34; brilliant defence of 
New Orleans, 42; 
to his soldiers, 44; in Seminole 
war in Florida, 44; governor 
of Florida, 45; residence at 
‘*The Hermitage,” Nashville, 
Tenn., 46; nominated (1824) 
for U. S. Presidency, 47, 48; 


youth, 24; 
Tenn., 25; 


Clay’s influence gives office to 
J. Q. Adams, 48; becomes Pres- 
ident, however, in 1829, 50; 
Cabinet officers, 53; ‘Kitchen 
Cabinet,” 54, 63; inaugurates 
“spoils system,” 56; United 


States Bank quarrel, 58, 60, 69, 
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71; Nullification, 71; triumph 
of, on question of State sover- 
eignty, 76; Anti-Masonic move- 
ment, 77; character and habits, 
79-82; accession (1829) to the 
Presidency, 119. 

Jackson, General “Stonewall.” — 
(1824-63.) Confederate general 
in Civil war, xii, 323, 328, 330-: 
332, 350. 

Jacob in the service of Laban the 
Syrian, ii, 57. 

Jacobin clubs, French, ix, 53, 57; 
orators of, 56, 59; xi, 164. 

JaelaA Hebrew Boadicea, ii, 137. 

James, Henry. — (1843-1916.) 
American novelist, vii, 348. 

Jameson Raid, The, xv, 219, 301. 

Jameson, Dr. Starr. — (1853- .) 
Scotch physician, xv, 311. 

Jamestown, Va., settled by Eliza- 
bethan colonies (1607), xi, 35. 

“Janet’s Repentance,” by George 
Eliot, vii, 361-363. 

Janizaries, destruction of the 
(1826), ix, 316. 

Jansenists, The, vii, 166, 170, 309; 
viii, 284, 318. 

Janus.—Roman deity, god of be- 
ginning, also of portals, gates, 
and entrances, i, 136. 

Japan. — Opened up by America, 
xiv, 290; feudal nobles of, 291; 
the Mikado assumes title of Em- 
peror (1894), 292; Chinese war 
with, 289-294. 

Japan and Its Leaders, beginning 


of Japanese history, xv, 427, 
428; Jimmu Tenno, Emperor, 
427; family the national unit, 
428; Emperor rated as head of 


all heads of families, 428; re- 
ligions, 429; clan system, 429- 


431; Feudal Era, 429, 430; at- 
titude of people toward Em- 
peror, 431; compared to pre- 


war Prussia, 431, 432; age of 
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Feudalism, 432; Commodore 
Perry negotiates trade treaty, 
433, 434; rebellion of clan 
leaders against Shogunate, 434, 
435; declines to admit  for- 
eigners or trade, 433; wins war 
against China and against Rus- 
sia, 436, 437; militarism forced 
on Japan by U. S. and other 
foreign powers, 437. 

Jargeau, Joan of Are at, vii, 90, 
92. 

Jay, John. — (1745-1829.) Amer- 
ican statesman and jurist, xi, 95- 
ODO, LOS a LOD ih Orn LOO: 
198, 205, 240, 276, 280, 289; 
treaty of (1794-95), 333, 336. 

Jebus (later site of Jerusalem), in 
hands of the unbelievers, ii, 137. 

Jebusites, Nation of the, ii, 34; 
tribes of the, xiv, 355. 

Jefferson, Thomas, — (1743-1826.) 
President of the U. S. (1801- 
09.) His preamble to the 
‘Declaration of Independence,” 
xi, 24; his ideas as to equal 
rights, 26; champion of States’ 
Rights, 155; diplomatist, 156; 
partisans of, 160; management 
of foreign affairs, 162; quarrel 
with Hamilton, 164; one of 
three great lights, 190; career 
in office, 205-207; rival of Ham- 
ilton, 210; theory of govern- 
ment, on what based, 221; in- 
fluence, 228; cause at heart, 
231; task assigned him by 
Adams, 238; liking for France, 
240; warm friendships, 241; 
John Adams’s dislike of, 243; 
party leader, 246, 247; astute- 
ness, 250; home ambitions in 
preference to diplomatic mission, 
253; press slanders of, 256; 
sees unpopularity of Alien and 
Sedition laws, 257; succeeds 


Jeffrey, 


John Adams in presidency, 258; 
love for his home at Monticello, 
260; stands for “Popular Sover- 
eignty,” 265; birth and youth- 
hood, 265; education and stu- 
dious habits, 266, 267; studies 
law, though no orator, 266, 267; 
his advanced opinions, 268; 
practices law, 269; legal learn- 
jing, 270; begins his political 
career (1769), as member House 
of Burgesses, 271; marries and 
builds Monticello, 272; issues 
plea for right to resist English 
taxation, 273; member of Con- 
tinental Congress, 274; drafts 
Declaration of Independence, 
275; in Virginia House of Del- 
egates (1776), 278; Governor 
of Virginia, 279; minister to 
France, 279, 280; favorite with 
savants of Revolution, 281; 
efforts to suppress piracy of Bar: 
bary States on Mediterranean, 
283; seeks to remove shackles 
on American trade, 283; Secre- 
tary of State, 285; founder of 
Democratic. (Anti-Federal) 
party, 289; interest in educa- 
tion, 293; vice-president, 295, 
president, 297; 2nd term 
(1805-09), 299; the Aaron Burr 
incident, and intrigues, 300-302; 
pacific policy, 307, 311; the 
Embargo Act, 308; retirement 
and death, 313, 315; character, 
317-320; xiii, 55, 61, 274. 

Francis, Lord. — (1773- 
1850.) Scottish jurist and 
critic, vii, 292; ix, 272; xiii, 
78, 85, 88, 105, 106, 185, 192, 
222, 246, 252, 254, 258, 262. 


Jehoiakim. — King of Judah (609: 


597 B. C.), vassal of Egypt, ii, 
351; submission to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 353; death, 354. 
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Jehoram (Joram).—King of Israel 
(851-843 B. C.), succeeds 
Ahaziah, ii, 275, 

Jehosaphat.—King of Judah (873- 
848 B. C.), son of Asa, ii, 272, 
2738; 

Jehovah (Jahveh).w— of the 
Hebrews, i, 49; Moses’s recog- 
nition of, ii, 104, 131; spirit of, 
on Israel’s rulers, 141. 

Jehu, captain of Joram’s army, 
leads revolt that ends in the 
destruction of Joram, Jezebel, 
and the priests of Baal, ii, 278- 
280. 

Jena, overthrow of the Prussians 
at, by Napoleon (1806), ix, 126, 
1A4; - x; 301: 

Jenner, Edward. — (1749-18238.) 
English physician. His demon- 
stration of the efficacy of vac- 
cination against smallpox, xiv, 
447, 

Jephthah.— A lawless freebooter, 
ii, 137. 

Jeremiah, the Prophet.—(629-580 
B. C.2) Fall of Jerusalem in 
his servan (5889 B.C:): -i)0827, 
362; declares judgments of Je- 
hovah on degenerate people, 
327; forty years public career, 
328; bold and stern, but mourn- 
ful and tender, 328; predicts 


woes and calamities, 329; com- 
mission as a prophet, 330; 
apostasy of nation, 3832;  re- 


forms under King Josiah, 332, 
333; restoration of the ark in 
the Temple and preparations for 
the Passover, 334; Josiah’s 
death in battle at Megido, 338; 
lamentations of his people, 338; 
reaction in the nation toward 
idolatry, 339, 340; heathenish 
relapse fills Jeremiah with grief, 
842; predicts fall of Jerusalem, 
844-346; denunciation of idol- 


worshippers, 848; the prophet 
during Jehoiakim’s reign, 350- 
353; Temple despoiled and Je- 
hoiakim put in chains, 353; 
court and chief people of na- 
tion sent captive to Babylon, 
3855; lying prophets, 359, 360; 
nation infatuated in spite of 
Jeremiah’s warnings, 861; Neb- 
uchadnezzar again orders. siege 
of city, and Jerusalem becomes 
“a heap of desolation,” 395, 396; 
Jeremiah carried into Egypt and 
dies there, 363, 364; xiii, 195. 

Jermola, “‘the Potter,” vii, 370. 

Jeroboam, King of Israel— (953- 
927 B. C.) Successor of Solo- 
mon, ii, 239; ten tribes join 
him in revolt from Rehoboam, 
239; sets up rival worship, son 
of, 240, 241; his kingdom in- 
vaded and despoiled by Egyp- 
tians, 241. 

Jerome, Saint.—(?340-420 A. D.) 
Most austere and learned man of 
Christian antiquity, iv, 173, 
182; highly educated by his 
wealthy parents, 183; embraces 
ascetic doctrines, 183; travels 
and writings, 183; character, in- 
terests, and friendships, 184- 
186; leaves Rome for Palestine 
and is joined there by Paula 
and her daughter, 199; visits 
Egypt and returns to Bethlehem, 
there entering a monastery and 
pursues his labors, 200; 
Domenichino’s great painting in 
the Vatican, ‘Communion of St. 
Jerome,” 204; death of at Beth- 


lehem, 205; vii, 60, 250, 278. 
Jerome of Prague.—(1365-1416.) 
Bohemian religious reformer, 
viii, 147. 
Jerusalem falls into hands of. 
Babylonians (597 B. C.?), ii, 
298, 327; on the return of the 
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Jews, 369; siege of, by Lysias, 
395; by Demetrius, 397; Paul 
at, 441-443; excavations of its 
ruined walls, xiv, 384. 

Jesse, of the tribe of Judah, il, 
158. 

Jesuitism v. Protestantism, vi, 315. 

Jesuits, The.—Rise and influence 


of, vi, 299; Loyola, founder of 
“Society of Jesus,” 301, 302, 
303;. preachers, 304; secret of 
their success, 305; motto, 308; 
esprit de corps, 316; unpopular, 
317; fanatical, 320; their doc- 
trine of expediency, 321; rivet- 


ing fetters on human mind, 323; 
political intrigues, 324; perse- 
cutions of, 325; vii, 118, 172, 
373; fall of the Order in 
France, viii, 311, 318; disliked 
by Mme. de Pompadour, 317, 
822. See Loyola, Ignatius. 

Jesus.—High ethical and spiritual 
truths taught by him, i, 28; 
“Society of Jesus’ founded by 
Ignatius Loyola, vi, 302, 303. 

Jethro.—Priest of Midian, ii, 101. 

Jewish Commonwealth restored, 
The, ii, 367. 

Jewish Heroes and Prophets, ii, 
27; history, extraordinary men 
of, 165; heroic ages of, 209; 
nation, peculiarities of, 42 ; de- 
velopment of, 57; jurisprudence, 
xi, 25; 

Jewish monarchy culminates in Sol- 
omon, ii, 203; last days of, 
827; joined to its idols (time 
of Jeremiah), 328. 

Jews, Pure monotheism of, the 
oldest authentic religion, i, 29; 
isolation of, as a race, ii, 118, 
119; social economy of, 121; 
prepared for political independ- 
ence, 142; captive, treated gen- 
erously by Cyrus, iv, 57; res- 
toration of the race to their 


capital and country, 58; be- 
setting sin, before the cap- 
tivity, was idolatry, 179; treated 
of in “Daniel Deronda,” vii, 382. 

Jezebel Wife of King Ahab, re- 
ligious fanatic and persecutor, il, 
244-246; ther wickedness, 245, 
246; cruel and inexorable, 258; 
threatens Elijah, 259; cruel 
death vowed by Elijah, 271; 
eaten of dogs, 279; vii, 27, 149. 

Joab.—Captain of David’s army, 
li, 175; murders Abner, 175; 
sheds lustre on Jewish arms, 
204. 

Joan of Arc.—(1412-31.) French 
national heroine, known as “‘The 
Maid of Orléans,’ vii, 69; birth, 
71; early days, 72; her visions, 
72, 73; her voices, 77, 79; in- 
terview with the King (Charles 
VII), 78; courage and faith, 
81; a religious phenomenon, 
82; Joan in armor, 84; delivers 
Orléans, 86; marches to Rheims 
and captures it, 91; mission ac- 
complished, 92; seeks to deliver 
France from the English, 93; 
wounded in attack on Paris and 
taken prisoner, 94; sold to the 
English, 96; tried for heresy, 
sentenced, and burned at the 
stake, 99; her family ennobled, 


102; trial and martyrdom in- 
quired into by order of the 
Pope, 102; memory vindicated 


and honored, 103; heroism and 
grandeur of her character, 104. 
Job, on his heap of ashes, ii, 62; 
lofty meditations of, 225. 
Jocelyn’s Chronicles, English life 
in 12th century, xiii, 229. 
Joffre, General. — (1852- .) Mar- 
shal of France, xv, 104; home 
of, 104; classmate of Foch, 111; 
Commander-in-Chief of France’s 
Armies, 121; skill in reorgani- 
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zation of French High Command, 
123. 

Johannesburg, South Africa, Mines 
of, xiv, 343, 345. 

Johannisberg, Bismarck’s castle of, 
x 27 

John of Gaunt, 3rd son of Ed- 
ward III.—(1339-99.) Intimacy 
with Chaucer, vi, 64. 

John of Luxemburg, Vii, 94, 96. 

Johnson, Andrew. — (1808-1875.) 
President of United States; im- 
peachment trial, xii, 373, 374. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel.—(1709-84.) 
English poet, essayist, and lex- 
icographer, vii, 250, 255, 269, 
278, 292, 305, 306, 327, 330; 


ZL, 75; xiii, 66, 94, 195, 201, 
282; Boswell’s “Life of,” 69, 
258. 


Johnson, Mr. Justice.—xii, 353. 

Johnson v. McIntosh, Case of, xi, 
356: 

Johnston, Col. Albert Sidney. — 
(1803-62.) American general in 
Confederate service, his cavalry 
regiment raised in Texas, xii, 
299, 323, 328. 

Johnston, Gen. Joseyh E.—xii, 322, 
323, 328. 

John the Baptist.—Preaching re- 
pentance, ii, 143. 

Joinville, Prince de.—(b. 1818.) 
Third son of Louis Philippe, ix, 
350, 365. 

Jones, John Paul. — (1747-92.) 
Scottish-American naval adven- 
turer, xi, 93. 

Jones, Sir William. — (1746-94.) 
English Orientalist and Sanskrit 
scholar, i, 68, 69. 


Jonson, Ben.-—(1573-1637.) Eng- 
lish dramatist, xiii, 290. 
Joseph.—Israel in Egypt, ii, 57; 


birth and sale as a slave, 57, 
59, 60; his brothers, 60; in 
Egypt, 62; accused by Poti- 


phar’s wife, 62; 
Pharaoh’s dream, 63; rises to 
honor and influence, 63, 64; 
wise forethought during famine, 
66-68; Egypt governed by him 
as prime minister, 75, 76; his 
brethren come to buy corn, 77; 
receiyes them austerely, 77; the 
Benjamin incident, 78-81; de- 
clares himself to his brethren, 
81, 82; Jacob and his family 
leave Canaan for Egypt, 83, 84; 
death and character of Joseph, 
86, 87; the Israelites in Egypt, 
89-92; influence on them of 
Egyptian civilization, 92. (Era, 
t7007B: O:) 

Joseph, Saint, Convent of, vii, 133. 

Josephine, Marie. — (1763-1814.) 
Wife of Napoleon I, v, 27; mar- 
riage, ix, 115; divorce of, 128, 
152. 

Joshua. — ii, 106; Moses’s sue- 
cessor, 131; death of, 136. 
Josiah. — King of Judah (640-609 
B. C.), reforms of (time of Jere- 
miah), ii, 332; the Passover 
under, 334, 335; death in bat- 
tle at Megiddo, 338; virtuous in 
life and zealous for good, 338; 
succeeded by his son Jehoaz, 

341, 

“Journal des Debats,’’ Paris, Cha- 
teaubriand’s contributions to, ix, 
102. 

Jowett, Benjamin. — (1817-93.) 
Master of Baliol College, #Ox- 
ford, xiv, 122. 

Judah. — Joseph’s brother, ii, 59, 
60, 79, 81; exalted by Jacob, 
85. 

Judah, Kingdom of,+supplanted by 
Kingdom of Israel, ii, 242. 

Judas Maccabeus.—Son of Matta- 
thias the Hasmonean, leader of 
the Jews against the Syrians in 
the War of the Maccabees, slain 


interprets 
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in battle (7160 B. C.). Theme: 
‘*Jewish Commonwealth Re- 
stored,” 3867, 408; eminent 
Jewish Warrior, 367; the Jews 
on their return from Babylonian 
captivity, 368; tranquillity of 
their country, 374; Jews under 
Mattathias 382; fights and re- 
stores the Law, 384; death 
of Mattathias and mourning for, 
386; valor of Judas, 388; 
twice routs the Syrians, 390; 
cleanses the sanctuary and re- 
stores Temple worship, 391, 
392; victorious over Lysias, 
395; over Nicanor, 396; makes 
alliance with Rome, 397; falls 
in battle, 397; lament for the 
mighty captain, 398; succeeded 
by his brother, Jonathan Mac- 
cabeus, 399. 

Judea, under Darius III, last King 
of Persia (836-380 B: ‘C:),) ii, 
877; invaded by Ptolemy and 
Jerusalem taken, 3877; by 
Syrian and Egyptian armies, 
379. 

Judith.—The slayer of Holofernes, 
vii, 70. 

Juliet. Shakspeare’s heroine in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” vii, 25. 

Julius II. — Pope (1503-13), 
Michael Angelo paints for him 
ceiling of Sistine Chapel, vi, 
195, 197, 212. 

Junker, Dr., among savages of Cen- 
tral Africa, xiv, 326. 

Juno.—See Hera. 

Junto, Franklin’s Reading-Club at 
Philadelphia, xi, 60. 

Jupiter, Galileo discovers the satel- 
lites of, vi, 446. 

Jupiter, Roman.—i, 38, 44, 45, 47, 
48; “Father of Heaven,” 114. 
Jupiter Ammon.—i, 295; temple 

of, iii, $4, 142. 


Jurisprudence, Hebrew, ii, 97; 
Moses’s system of, 107; Greek 
and Roman, iii, 23; golden age 
of Roman, 42, 47; criminal, 
laws the foundation of, 70. 

Jurists, Roman, ii, 112. 

Justification by Faith, vi, 223, 230, 
232, 300. 

Justinian, Byzantine Emperor. — 
(527-565 B. C.) Digest or code 


of Roman law made by his 
orders, iii, 41, 45, 48; new 
constitutions of, 50; institutes 


Of 153; 559,,) Clee TA. 

Juvenal, Decimus J. — (60-140 
A. D.) Latin poet and satirist, 
i, 336, 337, 342, 


K 


Kaio-Chau, xii, 410. 

Kalah-Shergat (Asshur), xiv, 354. 

Kanghi, Prince. — Ascends throne 
of China (1662), xiv, 265. 


Kansas, organization of territory, 
xii, 258; ‘‘border ruffianism,”’ 
261, 262. 

Kansas-Nebraska Bill, xii, 259. 

Kant, Immanuel. — (1724-1804.) 
German philosopher; on Aris- 
totle, i, 227; vi, 212; vii, 277, 


279, 280; commentators of, 
xiii, 394. 

Karnak, Ruins of, i, 295; iii, 84; 
temple of, 85, 112; ruins of, 


xiv, 356. 

Karun river, Layard’s exploration 
of the, xiv, 362. 

Katharina von Bora. — (1499- 
1552.) Wife of Martin Luther 
(m. 1525), vi, 228), 246. 

Katharine of Aragon, Queen of 
England.—(1485-1536.) viii, 69. 

Kato, Tomosaburo. — (1860- .) 
Prime Minister, Baron and Ad- 
miral of Japan, Xv, 437; at- 
tends Washington conference, 
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437; maker of Japan’s navy, 
438. 
Kaunitz, Prinece.— (1711-94.) 


Austrian statesman, ix, 139; XxX, 
154. 

Kean, Charles.—English tragedian, 
xiii, 302. 

Keimer, the printer, employer of 
Franklin, xi, 59. 

Keith, Sir William, proffers elusive 
aid to Franklin, xi, 58. 

Keltic races, i, 70, 73. 

Kemble, John P.—English trage- 
dian, xiii, 302. 

Kendal, Mr. and Mrs.—Staging of 
Tennyson’s “The Falcon,” xiii, 
471. 

Kendall, Amos. — (1789-1869. ) 
Postmaster-General (1835-40) 
in Jackson’s administration, xii, 
53. 

Kent, Chancellor James. — (1763- 
1847.) American jurist, xi, 350. 

Kent, Saxon conquest of; receives 
Christian missionaries, viii, 29. 

Kepler, Johann.— (1571-1630.) . 
German astronomer, vi, 212, 409, 
436, 445. 

Keppel, A. Joost van. — (1669- 
1718.) Dutch officer in service 
of William III, vii, 188. 

Kerensky, Alexander. — (1882- .) 
Russian Socialist, xv, 161; re- 
stores moral of Russian Army, 
179; fights to save Revolution 
as democratic gain, 179, 180. 

Kermit, Edith Carow, becomes 
wife of Theodore Roosevelt, xv, 
76. 

Khayyam, Omar.—(1ith and 12th 
cent.) Astronomer-poet of 
Persia, xiii, 456. 

Khem. Egyptian divinity, giver 
of fertility and lord of the har- 
vest, i, 34. 

Khons, the moon-god, i, 34. 
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Khorsabad, King Sargon’s palace 
at, Xiv, 363, 368, 381. 


Khuenaten, royal Oriental  re- 
former, xiv, 378. 
Kiel, Friedrich. — (1821-1885.) 


German musician and composer, 
teacher of Paderewski, xv, 411. 

Kilimanjaro, Volcanic mountain of, 
discovered by Rebmann, xiv, 
336. 

Kimberley diamond mines, Living- 
stone’s missionary labors near, 
xiv, 309. 

King, Rufus.—(1755-1827.) Amer- 
ican diplomat and statesman, xi, 
191, 339. 

King, The Citizen, ix, 
Louis Philippe. 

Kingdom, Solomon’s, Extent of, ii, 
205; its commerce and agricul- 
ture, 205; prosperity of, 206; 
division of Israelitish, 239. 

Kings, Shepherd, The, xiv, 
383. 

King’s Bridge, N. Y., xi, 123. 

Kingsley, Charles. — (1819-75. ) 
English divine and novelist, vii, 
348. 

Kishon, brook, Baal’s 
slain at, ii, 256. 

Kish the Benjamite, father of Saul, 
lice: 

“Kitchen Cabinet,” President Jack- 
son’s, xii, 54, 63, 81. 


See 


327. 


378, 


prophets 


Klettenberg, Fraulein von, The 
saintly, xiii, 418, 428. 

Knapp murder case, Webster’s 
speech in, xii, 152. 

Kneph.— Egyptian deity, i, 33; 


Sati, his wife, 34. 
Knighthood, its courtesies, Vv, 313. 
Knights, Feudal, v, 312, 313; of 
the Round Table, viii, 28; xiii, 
463. 
“Knight’s 
xii, 251. 
Knowable, Laws of the, xiv, 123. 


Quarterly Magazine,” 
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Knowledge for those who can 
climb, v, 301. 
Knox, Henry. — (1750-1806.) 


American general and Secretary 
of War, xi, 117, 156. 

Knox, John.—(1505-72.> Scottish 
reformer, Vi, 240, 242, 269; 
xiii, 76. 

Koch, Robert.—(1843- .) German 
physician and discoverer of the 
bacilli of tuberculosis, xiv, 470. 

Kolin, Battle of (June, 1757), viii, 
386. 

Kolokotronis.—Greek patriot, takes 
Tripolitza, in Greek Revolution, 
ix, 294; assaults and takes 
fortress of Napoli di Romania, 
in war with Turks, 301. 

Koniggriatz (Sadowa), Battle of, in 
war between Prussians and Aus- 
trians (July, 1866), x, 288. 

Korah and Dathan, Rebellion of, ii, 
130. 

Koran, Mohammedan, i, 
86; . xiv,.312; 356. 
Kosciuszko, Thaddeus. — (1746- 
*» 1817.) Polish patriot, xv, 408. 
Kotzebue, August F. F. von.— 
(1761-1819.) German dramatist, 
dx 17O xX, 2650 Xiil, Tee. 

Kriidener, Mme. von, in Russia.— 
x, 170; 

Kruger, Paul. (1825-1904.) Boer 
patriot, xv, 219, 301. 
Kubla Khan.—(1216-94.) 
emperor, Xiv, 259. 
Kuh. — Emperor of China (2435 

B. C.),. 1, 292: 

Kunersdorf, Battle of 
1759), viii, 387. 

Kung, Prince.—Chinese statesman 
(1833-98), xiv, 285. 

K’ung-foo-tseu. See Confucius. 


175; 


Mongol 


(Aug., 


Kurds (Scythians), Savage, xiv, 
86d,5852: 
Kwang-Chau Bay, China, France 


demands possession of, xiv, 295. 


L 


Lablache, Luigi. — (1794-1858. ) 
Opera-singer, Vii, 249. 

Labor Party (English), 
of, XV;~29: 

Labourdonnais, 
L753) 
217. 

La Bruyére, Jean de.—(1645-96.) 
French moralist and writer, viii, 
284. 

La Chaise, Francois. — (1624- 
1709.) Jesuit confessor of Louis 
XIV, vi, 319, 325; vii, 155, 168. 

Lacordaire, Jean Baptiste.—(1802- 
61.) French preacher, x, 88. 

“Lady of the Lake,” Scott’s, xiii, 
89, 92, 95, 96. 


demands 


Maré de.—(1699- 
French naval officer, ix, 


Laennec, René T. H. — (1781- 
1826.) French inventor of the 
stethoscope; on auscultation 


and percussion, xiv, 454. 
Lafayette, Marie Jean Paul, Mar- 
quis de. — (1757-1834.) French 
general and statesman, vii, 290; 
ix, 42), 58, 57, 224, 828, '330- 
334, 355; xi, 98, 137, 140, 149, 
150, 283; family history, 368; 
education, 368; marriage, 368; 
enters army, 368, 369; champi- 
ons cause of American liberty, 


369; arrives in America, 371, 
372; asks leave to enter army, 
372; given rank of major-gen- 
eral, 373; friendship with 
Washington, 3873, 374; given 


command of expedition to Can- 
ada, 375; successful at Battle of 
Barren Hill, 375, 376; serves 
under Lee at Battle of Mon- 
mouth, 376; restores harmony 
between French and American 
troops, 378; procures assistance 
of men and money for U. S. in 
France, 380; refuses to com- 
municate with Arnold, 381; 
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sent to defend Virginia, 381, 
882; defeats Cornwallis, 382, 
383; champions people in first 


step of the French Revolution, 
884, 385; appointed commander- 
in-chief of national guards of 
Paris, 385; given command of 
an army against the Austrians, 
386, 387; arrest and imprison- 
ment by Jacobins, 387-392; re- 
fuses favors offered by Napoleon, 
392, 393; elected to Chamber 
of Deputies, 394; Congress 
grants him $200,000 and town- 
ship of land, 395; leader of rev- 
olution of July, 1830; death and 


burial, 396; greatness of, 397- 
399. 

Lafayette, Mme. de. — Wife of 
Marquis de Lafayette. French 
society woman, Vii, 231, 257, 
265. 

Lafitte, Jacques. — (1767-1844. ) 


French banker and statesman, 
ix, 223, 334, 335,339. 

Lafitte, Jean.—(1780-1826.) Smug- 
gler and ex-pirate of the Mexi- 
can Gulf, xii, 40. 

La Fontaine, Jean de.—(1621-95.) 
Writer of French fables, vii, 
157; viii, 251, 283. 

La Hogue, Victory off Cape (May, 
1692), vii, 189. 

Laibach, Congress of (1821), ix, 
289. 

Lake Bangweolo, xiv, 320. 

Lake Borgne, English disperses 
American squadron on, xii, 39. 

Lake Champlain, English forces 
seek to take the forts on, xi, 
132. 

Lallemant, Gabriel.— (1610-49.) 
French missionary to the New 
World. Martyred by Iroquois, 
vi, 309. 

Lamarque, General.—(1770-1832.) 
French politician, ix, 339. 


Lamartine, Alphonse M. L.—(1790- 
1869.) French poet, vii, 39, 63; 
ix, 211, 221, 225, 350, 351, 366; 
x, 30, 205, 213, 228; xiii, 61, 
136, 186. 

Lamb, Charles.— (1775-1834.) Eng- 
lish essayist, xiii, 111. 


Lamennais, Abbé de. — (178 2- 
1854.) French philosophica] 
writer, ix, 110. 

Lamorciére, C. L. L.—(1806-65.) 


French general, x, 139, 211. 
“Lamps of Architecture, The Sev- 
en,” Ruskin’s, xiv, 81. 
Lancaster, Duke of.—vi, 64. See 
John of Gaunt. 
“Lancelot and Elaine,’’ Tennyson’s, 
xiii, 464. 


_“andlord, Tales of My,” Scott’s, 


xHi 111, 113, 1287 

Lanfranc, prelate and scholar.— 
(1005-88.) Prior of Bec. Inti- 
macy with Hildebrand, whose in- 
fluence led to his appointment as 
archbishop of Canterbury (era 
of William the Conqueror), V, 
112; chief counsellor of William, 
and archbishop of Canterbury, 
173; death, 176. 

Langdon, John.—-New England 
merchant, xi, 220. 

Langham, Archbishop.—(d. 1376.) 
English prelate, v, 403. 


Langton, Stephen. — (d. 12 28.) 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Vv, 
230. 

Languages, European, roots of, 


same as those of Sanskrit, i, 69, 
70. 
Languedoc, Canal of, vii, 263. 
Lansdowne, ‘Lord. — (1780-1863.) 
English Whig politician and so- 
ciety leader, xiii, 254. 
Lansing, Robert.—(1864- .) 
retary of State, xvi, 29. 
Laocoén, Sculptured group of the, 
i, 304; iii, 122, 126; vi, 192. 


See- 
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Laodicea, Phyrgia, famous for its 
tapestries, iii, 212. 

Lao-tse.— (Born about 604 B.C.) 

' Chinese philosopher, founder of 
Taoism, i, 177. 

Laplace, Marquis. — (1749-1827.) 
French astronomer and mathe- 
matician, vi, 436; vii, 290. 

Lar— One of the Roman household 
deities (plural Lares), wor- 
shipped in a shrine of the home, 
i, 136. 

La Rochefoucauld, Francois. — 
(1613-80.) French writer of 
maxims and moralist, vii, 157; 
viii, 252. 

La Rochelle, Siege of, by Dukes of 
Anjou and Alengon, raised, and 
Huguenot defenders are elated, 
viii, 126, 127. 

“Last Judgment” The, Michael An- 


gelo’s great painting, vi, 197, 
199. 
Latimer, Hugh.—(14 85-1555.) 


English prelate and reformer, Vi, 


240, 259; chaplain to Henry 
viii, 273; zeal as a reformer, 
273; imprisoned by Mary in the 


Tower, 278; xi, 33. 

Latin and Gothic races, 
of the, ix, 283. 

“Latter-day Pamphlets,’ Carlyle’s, 
vii, 384; xiii, 229. 

Laud, Archbishop. — (1573-1645.) 
English prelate, viii, 213, 215, 
217%: xi, 29, 86. 

La Valette.—French Jesuit banker, 
Vi, (3273; wild, “818. 

La Valliére, Duchesse de.—(1644- 
1710.) Mistress of Louis XIV, 
vii, 163; viii, 267, 275. 

La Vendée, Desolating war of, ix, 
123. 

Law, Andrew Bonar. — (1858- .) 
British statesman, friendship 
with Lloyd George, xv, 57, 58. 

Law, Book of the (Hebrew), i, 


coalition 


175; discovered by Hilkiah in 
the Temple, ii, 332. 

Lawrence, Major.—Defence of Fort 
Bowyer, Miss., xii, 37. 

Laws of Greece and Rome, rich in 
moral wisdom, iii, 26; Roman 
laws, 40. 

Law, John.—(1671-1729.) Banker 
and financier, viii, 297-299. 

Layard, Sir Austen Henry.—(1817- 
94.) English diplomat, traveller, 
and archexologist. Theme: Mod- 
ern Archeology,” xiv, 351; fall 
of Nineveh and Babylon, 353; 
search by Layard of forgotten 
empires, 356-358; excavator of 
Nineveh, 356; passion for ad- 
venture and travel, and gift of 
languages, 358-360; at’ mound 
of Nimrud, 361, 365; remark- 
able discoveries at, 367-369; re- 
ceives grant from British Mu- 
seum to enable him to prosecute 
his researches, 369; results 
published in his ‘‘Nineyeh and 
Its Remains,’ and “‘Babylon and 
Nineveh,” 870; at Mosul and 
sends excavated ancient monu- 
ments to British Museum, 370- 
372; his work on ‘Monuments 
of Nineveh,” 8372; Mr. Rassam, 
his lieutenant, succeeds him in 
exploratory work, 372; finds 
obelisk and other relics of era 
of Shalmaneser II, 872, 3873, 
381; work of other Assyriolo- 
gists and explorers in Greece, 
etc., 375-388. 

“hay of the Last Minstrel,” Scott’s, 
xiii, 83-85. 

“Lays of Ancient Rome,’ Macau- 
lay’s, xiii, 251. 

League of Augsburg (1686), viii, 
283. 

League of Sovereigns, 
x, 275. 

Leah.—Jacob’s wife, ii, 60. 


European, 
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“Learning,” Bacon’s treatise on 
“The Advancement of,’ vi, 413. 

“Learning,” “The Great” (Ta-heo), 
Confucius’s, i, 168, 175. 

Leavitt, Joshua, establishes ‘‘The 
Emancipator,”’ xli, 215. 

Lebanon, southern Syria, Moun- 
tains of, ii, 210; Mount, 216. 

ie Brun, Charles. — (1619-90.) 
French historical painter, viii, 
252. 

Lech, Tyrol river, Gustavus II de- 
feats Tilly at, in Thirty Years’ 
War (1632), viii, 168. 

Lecky, W. E. H.—(1838- .) Eng- 
lish historian, xiii, 232, 241. 
Ledru-Rollin, A. A.— (1807-74.) 

French democrat, ix, 366; x, 30. 

Lee, Arthur.—(1740-92.) Ameri- 
can statesman and diplomat, xi, 
86, 92. 

Lee, Charles.—(1731-82.) Ameri- 
can Revolutionary general, xi, 
117, 124, 125, 133, 140,179. 

Lee, Fort, New Jersey, captured by 
General Cornwallis (1776), xi, 
124. 

Lee, Henry, ‘‘Light-horse Harry,” 
(1756-1818), of Revolutionary 
fame, xii, 321. 

Lee, Richard Henry.—(1732-94.) 
American statesman, xi, 133, 
137; °273. 

Lee, Robert Edward.—(1807-70.) 
American general in Confederate 
service. Theme: ‘The Southern 
Confederacy,” xii, 321; birth, 
ancestry, and education at West 
Point, 321, 322; marriage and 
personal appearance, 322; in 
Mexican War, 323;  superin- 
tendent of West Point Military 
Academy, 323; serves in Texas, 
Colonel of 1st U.S. Cavalry, 323; 
resigns his commission in U. 8. 
service (April, 1861), 324; or- 


ganizes Southern forces in Civil 
War, and President Davis’s mili- 
tary adviser, 327, 328; com- 
mands army of North Virginia 
(June, 1862), takes part in the 
Seven Days’ Battles, and forces 
McClellan to raise siege of Rich- 
mond, 328, 329; invades Mary- 
land and commands at Antietam 
and Fredericksburg, 333; de- 
feats Federals under Hooker at 
Chancellorsville (May, 1863), 
333; at Gettysburg and defeat, 
336-340; Grant’s hammering 
campaign and Lee’s tactical 
mancuvring, 341; Confederacy 
losses and dearth of necessaries, 
342; capitulation at Appomattox 

_ (April, 1865), 343; characteris- 
tics and qualities, 344-346, 348- 
350; president of Washington 
College, Lexington, Va. (1865- 
70), and death (Oct. 12), 353; 
compared with Grant, 357, 358, 
ey (ales 

Legation, Moses’ divine, ii, 122- 
124, 125. 

Legations, Foreign, at Peking, 
threatened by ‘‘Boxers” (1900), 
xiv, 297. 

“Legend of Good Women,” Chau- 
cer’s, Vi, 73. 

Leges Populi—Roman laws pro: 
posed by the consul and passed 
by the centuries, iii, 40. 

Legislation, Mosaic, ii, 107; how 
secured in Greece and Rome, iii, 
26; English, oppressive, xi, 47. 

Legislator, Charlemagne as a, VY, 
82. 

Legislature, New England Colonial 
(General Court), xi, 40. 

Legislatures, State and National, 
xi, (195. 

Legitimists and Orléanists, x, 228, 
229. 
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Legouvé, Gabriel.—(1807- .) 
French littérateur quoted, vii, 
24, 43. 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm von. 
—(1646-1716.) German philoso- 
pher, vii, 169; xiv, 180. 

Leipsic, besieged and taken in 
Thirty Years’ War, viii, 168; 
battle of (Oct., 1813) breaks 
Napoleon’s power, ix, 156, 158. 

Leipsic, Luther’s disputations at, 
vi, 234, 236. 


Lencles, Ninon de.—(1616-1706.) 
French-woman of society, vii, 
148. 

Lenin, Nicolai. — (1870-1924.) 
Russian political leader; return 
to Russia, xv, 158; objectives 
for returning, 158-160; family 
history, 160, 161; education, 


161, 163; identifies himself with 
Socialist cause, 163; disciple of 
Karl Marx, 163; exiled to Si- 
beria, 164; member of Russian 
Social Democratic Party, 165; 
leader of Bolshevists, 167; rev- 
olutionary theory, 168-171; pe- 
culiar mentality, 171, 172; 
writings, 171; personal views, 
172, 173; joined by ‘Trotzky, 
173; compared with Trotzky, 
175-177. 

Le Notre, André. — (1613-1700). 
French landscape gardener and 
architect, viii, 252. 

Leonidas, King of Sparta. — (d. 
480°B. °C.) vil, 57: 

Leo the Great, Pope. — (390-461 
A.D.) Foundation of the Pap- 
acy, iv, 359; develops the Ro- 
man Catholic power as an insti- 
tution, 360; gives the Church a 
theocratic character and aim, 
861; the Roman See when Leo 
enters (440 A.D.) on his pon- 
tificate, 362-365; birth, parent- 


age, and missions undertaken, 
867; represses the Manicheans 
and preserves unity of the faith, 
370, 371; makes terms with 
Alaric and again with Genseric 
to save Rome, 372; earns title 
of Saint when the Church was 
last hope of fallen Empire, 373, 
875; secures primacy and au: 
thority of Roman See, 377-380; 
Papacy rooted firmly in his era, 


380; claim of spiritual suprem- 
acy, 383; disseminates patristic 
literature, 389; beneficent ser- 


vices of early medizwval popes, 
389; the man, his era and his 
work, 391-394; vi, 243, 244, 245. 

Leo X (Giovanni de’ Medici).— 
Pope (1513-21), sends Michael 
Angelo to quarry marble for nine 
years, Vi, 212; 224, 233, 301. 

Leopold, Prince, of Saxe-Coburg, 
ix, 241, 318. 

Leopold, Prince, of Hohenzollern, 
x, 298. 

Leopold II.—(1747-92.) Emperor 
of Holy Roman Empire (1790- 
92), coronation at Frankfort, ix, 
139. 

Lepanto, Battle of (1571), v, 349; 
ix, 315; 

Leschetizky, Theodore.— (1830- .) 
Polish pianist and composer, 
teacher of Paderewski, xv, 412- 
414, 

Lessing, Gotthold E.—(1729-81.) 
German poet and play writer, 
xiii, 430. 

Le Tellier, F. Michel (Marquis de 
Louvois).—French minister un- 
der Louis XIV (1666-91), vi, 
828) US25eivil, 157, “168s vill, 
251, 264. 

Leto (Latona).—Mother by Jupi- 
ter of Apollo and Artemis, i, 
118, 120. 
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Leverrier, Urbain J. J.— (1811- 
Tas French astronomer, vi, 
409. 

Levi.—Joseph’s brother, ii, 85. 

Levi, Tribe of, ii, 99. 

Levites instruct people in prepara- 
tions for Passover, ii, 334. 

Lewes, George Henry.—(1817-78.) 
English Comtist and philosophi- 
cal writer. Scandal of his rela- 
tions with George Eliot, vii, 353; 
“Life of Goethe,’ 354; his ra- 
tionalism, 355; visits Continent 
with George Eliot, 357; death 
of, 385; xiv, 121. 


Lewis, Sir G. Cornewall—(1806- 
63.) English statesman, x, 338. 
Lewis and OClarke’s expedition 


across the Rocky Mountains, xi, 
299. 

Lexington, Battle of (April 19, 
e717) eX, Dds 113,58 236, 

Leyden, John.—(1775-1811.) Scot- 
tish surgeon, poet, and Oriental- 
ist, xiii, 81. 

Leyden jar, Invention of (1745), 
as an electric condenser, xi, 68, 
69. 

Liancourt, Duke of.—French royal- 
ist, ix, 43. 

Libanius. — (Circa? 314 A. D.) 
Greek sophist, v, 142. 

Liberals, English, x, 351, 354, 372. 

“Liberator,” The, Founding of, by 
W. Lloyd Garrison (1831), xii, 
215. 

Liberator, The (Daniel O’Connell), 
x, 89. 

Liberty, countries where it is pre- 
ferred to material power, i, 
151; personal, in Rome under 
the Emperors, iii, 74; right of 
Christian, xi, 25; religious, prin- 
ciples of, 27; Sons of, Societies 
in Massachusetts and Maryland, 
224. 


“Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality,’’ 


vi, 227; reign of, under Marat, 
Danton, and Robespierre in 
French Revolution, ix, 87; 


watchwords of, xX, 206. 

Liberty and Absolutism, great con- 
tests between, ix, 115. 

“Liberty or Death,’ legend on 
breasts of patriot forces, xi, 328. 

Liege, Belgium, Frederic the Great 
seizes part of the territory of the 
bishop of, viii, 373. 

Light Brigade, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s, in the Crimean War, x, 
187. 

“Light Brigade, Charge of the,’’ 
Tennyson’s, xiii, 462. 

Lightning rods, Franklin’s use of, 
xi, 68. 

Li Hung Chang.— (1823-1901.) 
Chinese statesman and viceroy. 
Theme: “The Far East,’ xiv, 
255; operates against rebels of 
Shanghai, 256; general and gov- 
ernor of Kiangsu and serves on 
special embassies, 257; native 
dynasties of China, 259;  inter- 
course with China by land, 257; 
by sea, 261; begins career dur- 
ing Opium War, 271; wins aca- 
demic honors, 272; turns tide 
of Taiping rebellion, 277; with 
“Chinese Gordon” recovers 
Suchau from rebels, 278; causes 
leaders to be beheaded in spite 
of terms of capitulation, 278; 
created an earl, 279; connec- 
tion with war with France, 289; 
viceroy at Tientsin, 293; mis- 
sion to procure peace with 
Japan, 293; viceroy at Canton, 
298; makes peace for China 
with allied Powers at close of 
“Boxer” rising (1900), 298; 
death, 299. 

Limpopo river, South Africa, dia- 
monds found in the, xiv, 346. 
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Lin.— Chinese Commissioner, cap- 
tures English opium at Canton, 
xiv, 270. 

Lincoln, Abraham.— (180 9-65.) 
President of United States 
(1861-65), Gettysburg Address, 
x, 326: xi, 52,"221) 9320) “era 
of Civil War, theme: ‘‘Preser- 
vation of the Union,” xii, 241; 
splitting rails (1830) at Sanga- 
mon, Ill., 241; appearance and 
character in early youth, 242; 
flat-boating, 242; in Black 
Hawk War, 243; village post- 
master, 2438; at age of 24, 243; 
innate greatness, 244; ambitious, 
aspires to politics, 245; stump 
orator, 246; in grocery business, 
then studies law, 247; strveyor, 
and Whig State legislator, 248; 
declares against slavery, 249; 
admitted to the bar, and settles 
at Springfield, Il]., 250; meets 
S. A. Douglas in debate, 251; 
elected to Congress (1846), 251; 
marries, 251; Herndon, his law 
partner and biographer, 253; as 
a@ qualified abolitionist and op- 
posed to “Popular Sovereignty” 
he attacks Douglas and adds to 
his reputation, 264-267; speech 
at Cooper Institute, N. Y. 
(1859), 268; becomes Presi- 
dent, 272; inaugural address, 
275; Cabinet, 276; secession of 
the South and election of Davis 
as Confederate President, 273, 
276; firing on Fort Sumter, 
278; Bull Run, and McClellan 
in command, 281, 283; disasters 
and humiliations, 285; Burnside 
succeeds Pope and McClellan, 
289; Fredericksburg and its re- 
verses, 290; Decree of Emanci- 
pation (Jan. 1, 1863); 5292; 
Hooker succeeds Burnside, and 
meets reverse at Chancellors- 
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ville, 293; Meade in chief com- 
mand and defeats Lee at Gettys- 
burg, 294; Grant captures Vicks- 
burg, 294, and New Orleans is 
occupied by Union troops, 297; 
Grant given chief command, wins 
Chattanooga and is made lieut.- 


general, 298, 299; his head- 
quarters at Culpeper Court 
House, 303; Lee, and Grant’s 


policy of attrition applied to his 
forces, 303, 304; Lee surrenders 
to Grant at Appomattox, 305; 
losses in men and money on both 
sides, 305, 306; achievements 
of Rosecrans, Thomas, Sherman, 
and Sheridan, and naval ex- 
ploits of Farragut, Porter, and 
Foote, 306; Cabinet reconstruc- 
tion, and reélection of Lincoln 
(1864), 308; second inaugural, 
809, 310; assassination, and 
burial in Illinois, 313; eulogy, 
315-317; xiv, 218; compared 
with Clemenceau, xy, 294. 

Lincoln, General Benjamin.— 
(1733-1810.) American general, 
xi, 148. 

Lingard, John.—(1771-1851.) 
English Roman Catholic histori- 
an, ix, 272: 

Lister, Lord.—(1827-1912.) Anti- 
septic method of bandaging in 


surgery, Xiv, 463-466; xvi, 80, 
81. 

Listerism, or ‘‘chemical cleanli- 
ness’ in surgical operations,— 


aseptic surgery established by 
Sir Joseph, now Lord, Lister, 
xiv, 466. 

Liszt, Franz.—(1811-66.) Hun- 
garian composer and pianist, xiv, 
44-47, 58, 59, 61, 64-66. 

Literary genius, i, 319. 

Literary women of the 18th cent., 
vii, 265. 
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Literature, German, Carlyle’s es- 
says on, xiii, 202. 

Literature, Greek, i, 3811, 312; 
Roman, 312; of Latin races, 


812; English, 813; Roman, iil, 
275; its eclipse in the Dark 
Ages, V, 61. 

Little, James L.—Devises the plas- 
ter-of-Paris splint, xiv, 467. 
Liverpool, Lord. — English states- 
man, and premier (1812-27), ix, 
219, 229, 244, 248; retirement, 
255, 270; -x,,.65,-66, 68,°96- 
“Lives of the Saints,’ vi, 302, 308. 
Livingston, Robert R.—(1746- 

1813.) American jurist and 
statesman, xi, 100, 174, 191, 
238, 275,-298,. 337,, 3385» privi- 
lege granted to navigate waters 
of N. Y. state with steam, 350, 

Bose 

Livingston, William. — (1723-90.) 
Governor of New Jersey, xi, 174, 
191. 

Livingstone, David.— (1813-73.) 
African missionary and traveller. 
Theme: ‘African Development,” 
xiv, 303; era of, 306; ‘“‘the 
world needs Africa,” said he to 
Stanley, 307; youth, parentage, 
and education of, 309; enters 
African missionary service and 
labors for nine years near Kim- 
berley, meets Robert Mcffatt and 
marries his daughter, 309; death 
of the latter in Lower Zambesi, 
309; begins explorations and 
wins his way by kindness to na- 
tives, 310, 311; discovers Lake 
Mweru and Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi, 313; at Blantyre, in 
Nyassa highlands, where @ 
chureh was built for natives, 
314, 315; reaches Lake Ngami, 
315; journeys of 1853-56, 
12,000 miles in length, 316; Sir 
Roderick Murchison, to whom he 
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dedicates his “Missionary Trav- 
els,” 316, 317; returns to Eng- 
land from his third journey, re- 
ception and appearance, 317, 
818; his ‘‘Narrative of an Ex- 
pedition to the Zambesi,” 318; 
‘returns to Africa in 1866 and 
Stanley’s successful search for 
him in 1871, 318, 319; his later 
researches and published account 
in “Last Journeys,” 319; dies 
at Ilala, near south coast of 
Lake Bangweolo, May 1, 1873, 
320; accuracy of his geographi- 
cal work and contributions to 
anthropology and natural his- 
tory, 320, 321; brilliant and 
unsullied success, 321. 

Livingstone, Edward, of La., Sec- 
retary of State in Jackson’s Cab- 
inet (1831-33), xii, 53. 

Livius, Andronicus (Livy), Roman 
dramatic poet, of Greek birth_— 
(284-204 B. C.) His plays, i, 
331, 352-354. 

Lloyd George, David. — (1863- .) 
English statesman, XV, 21; is 
made Prime Minister, 22; pop- 
ularity of, 22; training con- 
trasted with William of Hohen- 
zollern, 22; personality, 23, 56; 


physical characteristics, 24-26; 
family history, 26, 27; elected 
to Parliament, 27; is given 
annuity by Carnegie, 27; Pres. 
of Board of Trade, 28; Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, 28; against 
Boer War, 31; fights for re- 
form of budget, 31, 32; member 


of Asquith’s cabinet, 31, 32; in- 
decision at beginning of war, 
33; early radicalism, 30, 31; 
achievements .in war, 384-39; 
Minister of Munitions, 35; atti- 
tude toward peace conferences, 
39-42; leadership challenged, 
40; compromises lead to break 
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between England and France, 
43; favors war against Turks, 


45, 51; compared with M. 
Briand, 43, 44; relations with 
Poincare, 44-45; signs treaty 


with Irish, 46-51; defeated in 
election of 1922, 52; writes for 
newspapers, 52; visit to Amer- 
ica, 53-55; result of endorse- 
ment of Sec. Hughes’ reparations 
plan, 54, 55; welcomed back to 
England, 55; reconciliation with 
Liberal party, 55, 56; affection 
for daughter, Megan, 57, 58; 
family, 57; friendship with 
Bonar Law, 57; compared with 
Roosevelt, 58; daily routine, 
58-61; taste in reading, 61; 
recreation, 61, 62; emotion 
strongest note in character, 62; 
glory of career, 62, 63; tribute 
to Foch, 134; compared with 
Clemenceau, 290, 291. 

Lloyd George, Mrs. ““Maggie,’”’ wife 
of Lloyd George, Xv, 57. 

Lloyd George, Megan, daughter of 
Lloyd George, xv, 57, 58. 

Lloyd, Mr.—His 1,300 mile jour- 
ney from Lake Victoria to 
mouth of Congo, xiv, 322. 

Loadstone, Polarity of, observed in 
China 1000 B. C., xiv, 262. 

Loanda, Africa, xiv, 321. 

Lobemba, Africa, Catholic fathers 
at, in 1894, xiv, 311. 

Locke, John. — (1632-1704.) Eng- 
lish philosopher, vii, 169, 279; 
xiii, 296. 

Lockhart, John G.—(1794-1854.) 
Scottish author and biographer 
of Sir W. Scott, xiii, 69, 82, 
TAA 120), $245,127, 225. i227: 
xiv, 84. : 

“Locksley Hall,’ Tennyson’s, xiii, 
454, 472. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot. — (1850- .) 
American author, xi, 145. 


Lodi, Napoleon at the Bridge of, 
ix, 116. 

Logan, Stephen T.—Lincoln’s law 
partner, xii, 250. 

“Lohengrin,” Wagner’s drama of 
(1847), xiv, 42, 43, 46, 47, 58. 

Lollards, in A. D. 1416, burned ag 
heretics, v, 426; vi, 229. 

Lombard, Peter.—Bishop of Paris 
(1159), v, 220; vii, 32. 

Lombardi, Bona, vii, 70. 

Lombards of Italy, in 8th century, 
v, 75; heavy tower (architectur- 
ally) of the, vi, 209. 

Lombard wars of Charlemagne, v, 
74, 

Lombardy, Napoleon’s conquest of 
(A796) Hix Tbe 

London, England, Fortifying of, by 
Alfred the Great, viii, 42. 

Londonderry, Marquis of. — Takes 
part in defeating Reform Bill 
of 1832, x, 39. 

London Philharmonic Society, xiv, 
49, 

Long, Crawford W. — (1815-78.) 
Georgia physician, performs 
minor surgical operations by 
anesthetizing patients with 
ether, xiv, 476. 

Long Island, New York, xi, 122, 
141. 

Longman, Thomas. — London pub- 
lisher, xili, 83, 265, 275. 

Long Parliament, English (1640- 
60), xiii, 358. 

Longstreet, James. — (1821-1904.) 
Confederate general in Civil 
War, xii, 286, 344, 350. 

Longueville, Duchesse de.—(1619- 
79.) French society leader and 
sister of ‘the great Condé,’’ vii, 
228, 231, 232; 252. 

Loo (Lu), Chinese State of, Con- 
fucius’s labors for its reform, i, 
150, 152. 
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“Lord of the Isles,” Scott’s, xiii, 
100. 

Lords of Committee for Planta- 
tions, xi, 75. 

Lords of Trade, English, Frank- 
lin’s appeal to, xi, 74. 

Lord’s Prayer, The, Grotius on, 
xiii, 297. 

Lord’s Supper, The, Observance of, 
li, 438; Calvinistic difficulties 
about, vi, 341. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici—See Medici, 
Lorenzo de’. 

Lot.—Abraham’s nephew, ii, 386, 
61° 

“Lotus Eaters,’’ The, Tennyson’s, 
xiii, 453. 

Louis, Saint, IX of France. — 
(1215-70.) His crusade in 1248 
A. D., v, 339. 


Louis VII. — (1120-80.) King of 


France (1137-80), admires 
Becket, v, 271. 

Louis XIII—(1601-43.) King of 
France (1610-43), viii, 181, 
186, 187; x, 296. 


Louis XIV. — (1638-1715.) King 
of France (1643-1715), grinding 
monarchy of, ii, 150, 217, 221; 
vi, 243, 319; dragonnades of, 
825; vii, 46, 145-177, 187-189; 
theme: “The French Mon- 
archy,” viii, 249; “le Grande 
Monarque,”’ 249; his reign an 
epoch, 249; character, virtues, 
and defects, 250; notable men 
of his reign, 251, 252; proud 
but polite and affable, 252; im- 
moral, yet outwardly religious, 
253; jealous of his power and 
dignity, 253; love of glory, 254; 
playing a great part to courtiers 
as well as people, 255; mag- 
nificence, 256; his cardinals, 
and the Fronde, 256; conse- 
erated monarch, 257; devout 
Catholic, 258; State and Church 


firmly knit together, 259; Prot- 
estantism only tolerated, 260; 
talent for governing, 261; ad- 
ministration and its chief offi- 
cers, 262; French commerce and 
navy, 263; founding of aca- 
demies and recognition of genius, 
263, 264; ar minister and 
general, 264; raid into Flan- 
ders, 265; its conquest called 
“glory,” 266, 267; ‘peace ‘of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1668), 267; 
La Valliére and Montespan, 267; 


war with Holland, 268, 269; 
peace of Nimeguen (1678), 
271; more splendor, 272; arro- 


gance towards other states and 
nations, 274; Versailles and its 
adulterous pleasures, 274-276; 
Mme. de Maintenon, 276; under 
Jesuits he revokes Edict of 
Nantes, 278; persecution of 
Protestants, 279; driven into 
exile, 280; war with England, 
Holland, Germany, and Spain 
(1688-97), 283; further war 
and its calamities on France, 
286; curtailment of his posses- 
Sion, 288; ix, 26, 52;°190, 221, 
338, 353, 361, 362; x,:°301. 

Louis XIV, Capefigue’s Life of, ix, 
111. 

Louis XV.— (1710-74.) King of 
France (1710-74). Theme: “Re- 
mote Causes of Revolution,’’ viii, 


293; inglorious reign and reck- 
less, profitless expenditures, 
293; heir of 70 years’ misrule 


and author of new calamities, 
294; legacy of debt from his 
predecessor, 296; John Law’s 
financiering, 297-299; Mme. de 
Pompadour virtual ruler, 300; 
the poor and their oppressive 
burdens, 302; courtiers at Ver- 
sailles, 303; era of privilege, 
vanity, and extravagance, 304- 
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306; effeminacy and revelry, 
307; pollutions and debaucher- 
ies, 307; traits of character and 
capacity, 309, 310; Mme. de 
Pompadour minister of the 
realm, 312; incidents of her 
ascendancy, 312, 313; expulsion 
of the Jesuits, 317; society dis- 
ordered, inexperienced, and god- 
less, 320; the people begin to 
meditate on causes of their mis- 
eries, 323; Encyclopedists at- 
tack sources of religious belief, 
825; ribald blasphemers and 
morbid expounders of humanity, 
326; revolution inevitable re- 
sult, 327. 

Louis XVI.—(1754-93.) King of 
France (1774-92). Accession 
and character, ix, 27; irresolute, 
28; assembles the Notables, 29, 
30; convenes the States-General, 
31; yields to usurpation of third 
estate, 40; hesitates in face of 
revolution, 40, 41; mistrusts 
Mirabeau, 41; appears in Na- 
tional Assembly, 43; at demand 
of people goes to Paris, 47; 
Reign of Terror, 55; suspended, 
57; impeached, condemned, and 
executed, 58; averse to civil 
war, 59; xi, 99. 

Louis XVIII, of France. — (1755- 
1824.) vii, 291;,, viii, 61; Zze- 
stored from exile to the throne, 
ix, 78, 79; uneventful reign, 81, 
88; troubles of, 93, 94, 96; 
character, 103; death, 102. 

Louis Bonaparte. — (1778-1846.) 
King of Holland (1806-10), 
brother of Napoleon I, x, 204. 

Louisburg, Cape Breton, taken by 
New England troops (1745), xi, 
46, 

Louisiana, purchase of, 
France, xi, 298, 310. 

Louis Napoleon.—See Napoleon III. 


from 


Louis Philippe. — (1773-1850.) 
King of the French (1830-48), 


Wils” 103% 253eidx, 62, aHnas 
Theme: ‘The Citizen King,” 
327; not legitimate heir, though 


an elected sovereign, 327, 328; 
nation in his day desired set- 
tled government, 328; wise, pop- 
ular, and talented monarch, 329; 
Marquis de Lafayette, and his 
influences favoring Louis Phil- 
ippe, 330-332; ministry, 334, 
335; public distress, and dis- 
ordered state of the nation, 336, 
337; cholera visitation (1832), 
337; Duchesse de Berri man- 
guvres to restore elder branch 
of Bourbons, 338:, popular dis- 
content and republican insur- 
rection in Paris, 339; insurgent 
barricadings and their defeat, by 
energy of Soult, 340; the lat- 
ter’s ministry, 341; public im- 
provements, 341; Thiers’s pre- 
miership, 342-344; régime of 
Count Molé, and extension of 
Algerian colony, 345, 346; Arab 
war, and the storming of Con- 
stantine (1837), 346; railway 
mania, 347; Eastern affairs, 
349; Thiers’s administration, 
and its notable event—the re- 
moval of Napoleon’s remains 
from St. Helena to banks of the 


Seine, 353; conflict of political 
parties, 355; Guizot minister, 
357; returning prosperity 
(1841), 358; war in Algeria, 
359; Spanish marriages, 361; 
entente between England and 
France, 362; corruption again 


rife and monetary crisis, 364, 
365; revolution of 1848, 366; 
dethronement and exile, 369; 
Xi os LO 202. 204 ero lib es only, 
228, 229, 230, 240, 2738. 
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Louvois, Marquis de.—(1641-91.) 
French statesman and Minister 


book — ‘Spiritual Exercises,’ 


310; monastic code, 310; ma- 
of War under Louis XIV, vii, tures Jesuit Constitution’ and 
155, 160, 162, 202. See, also, controls Council of Trent, 311; 
Le Tellier, F. Michel. law of obedience, 311; the 

Louvre, Paris, Xx, 226. Jesuit has no individual con- 
Love, Platonic sentiment, or a science, his natural ties sub- 
mystery of the soul, vi, 37, 38; ordinate to will of General, 313; 
inspirer of emotions, 38; discipline, 316, 317; fall of the 
Dante’s, for Beatrice, 39, 41; of Jesuits, 317; loss of influence, 
savages, 39; married, 40. 8317; early’ Jesuits fanatical, 


Lovejoy of Illinois, Case of, xii, 


ascetic, and religious, later ones 


275. proud, avaricious, and worldly, 
“Lover’s Tale,’ The, Tennyson’s, 820; their esprit-de-corps, 321; 
xiii, 472. oe : L doctrine of expediency, 321; 
“Love’s Meinie,” Ruskin’s, xiv, casuistry and absolutism, 323; 
100. : political intrigues, 824, causes 
Lowe, Robert (Viscount Sher- of their hatred and downfall, 
brooke). — (1811-92.) English 825, 326; their bitter foe, Mme. 
politician, a 351. de Pompadour, 327; opposed to 
Lowell, Francis C. — Established reform, 328; Order suppressed 
cotton manufacturer in New (1773), (829; regain their 
England (1813), xii, 104. power, 330; Society of Jesus a 
Lowell, James Russell. — (1818- dangerous institution, 331. 
91.) American poet, essayist, 


and diplomat, his Lincoln Com- 
memoration Ode, xii, 316; xiv, 
167. 


Loyalty, under feudal barons, v, 
297. 
Loyola, Ignatius. — (1491-1556.) 


Spanish prelate, soldier, and 
founder of the Society of Jesus. 
Theme: “Rise and Influence of 
the Jesuits,” vi, 221, 299, 301; 
of noble blood and _ breeding, 
wounded at siege of Pampeluna 
(Pamplona), 802, 310; ‘‘So- 
ciety of Jesus,’”? 303; great in- 
fluence, 803; his missionary 
disciples and their work, 304; 
confessors of monarchs and 
labors in universities, 304; zeal 
and machinery of Jesuits, 305- 
307; their virtues, learning, and 
piety, 308; in perils, fastings, 
and fatigues, 809; his text- 


Lubbock, Sir John.—(1834-1913.) 
[Lord Avebury.] English nat- 
turalist, xiv, 167, 191. 

Lucan, Lord.—(1800-88.) British 
general in the Crimea, under 
Lord Raglan, and responsible for 
the charge of the Light Bri- 
gade, x, 187. 

Lucan, Marcus. — (39-65 A. D.) 
Roman poet and prose writer, 
vii, 37. 

Lucian. — (120-200 A. D.) Greek 
satirist and humorist, his “‘Dia- 
logues,’74, 37455375: 

Lucretius, Titus L. C. — (96-55 
B. C.). Roman philosophic poet, 
his “De rerum Natura’’ (on the 
Nature of Things), i, 338, 339. 

Ludwig II.—King of Bavaria, xiv, 
LSy 1K, 

Luke, the Physician, ii, 427; 
Philippi, 428. 


at 
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Lunéville, Treaty of (1801), ix, 
195. 

Luthen, Battle of, viii, 386. 

Luther, Martin. — (1484-1546.) 
German reformer and translator 
of the Bible, heads the Prostes- 
tant Reformation, central figure 
in the movement, vi, 217; pre- 
ceded in his work by Savonarola, 
Huss and Jerome, Erasmus, and 
Wyclif, 217; character, man- 
ners, and gifts, 219; birth, 
origin, and religious bent, 220; 
monk, 221; reads Bible and is 
emancipated from medieval 
ideas, deliverance and aspira- 
tions, 223; his theses affixed to 
gates of Wittenberg, 226, 227; 
Reformation takes its spiritual 
start, 230; theologian and 
Christian philosopher, 231; con- 
troversies and disputations, 234; 
triumph at Leipsic, 236; circu- 
lation of Scriptures, 237-239; 
right of private judgment, 241, 
242; idol and oracle of Ger- 
Imany, 243; champion of a new 
Civilization, 245; arrogant and 
dogmatic he defies the Pope, 
246; demolitions and destruc- 
tions of old things, 247; burns 
Papal bull, 247; abolishes the 
Mass, 247; marries Catherine 
Bora and prepares hymns and 
songs for worship, 248; trans- 
lates Bible, 249; makes liturgies 
and creeds, 249; at Diet of 
Worms, 250; declining years 
and last days of honor and vic- 
tory, 251. 

Lutterworth, Leicestershire, Wyclif 
in 1375 rector of, where he died 
in 1384, v, 407. 

Lutzen, Victory of Gustavus IT at 
(16382), viii, 168. 


Luxembourg, Duc de.—(1628-95.) 
French marshal, viii, 268; xiii, 
33. 

Luxemburg, Treaty of (1867), x, 


294; Duchy of, 237, 292, 293, 
294, 
Luynes, Duc de. — (1578-1621.) 


French courtier, era of Louis 
XIII, viii, 186, 188. 

“Lycidas,’ Milton’s, xiii, 460. 

Lycurgus.—(Oirca 9th cent. B. C.). 
Traditional author of laws and 
institutions to the Spartans, iii, 
27; under him the citizen be- 
longed to the State, 28. 

Lydia of Philippi—Converted by 
Paul and aids his work, ii, 427. 

Lyell, Sir Charles.—(1797-1875.) 
British geologist, xiv, 162. 

Lyndhurst, Lord. — ( 1772-1863.) 
English jurist and statesman, ix, 
269-5, «38, Gl Soo Kigg 20s 

Lyon, Mary. — (1797-1849.) 
Founder of Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary, vii, 300; xvi, 160, 161. 

Lyons, Edmund, Lord. — (1790- 
1858.) English admiral and dip- 
lomat, x, 185. 

Lyons, France, Rioting at, ix, 336. 

Lysander.—(d. 395 B. C.). Spartan 
commander, i, 275. 

Lysias. — (458-380 B. C.). Attic 
orator. Socrates refuses his 
assistance at his trial, i, 277; 
fertile writer of orations, 362, 
363. 

Lysias.—Syrian noble, regent for 
King Antiochus when the latter 
set out for Persia, ii, 388; Judas 
Maccabeeus routs his forces (166 
B. C.), 890-393; guardian of 
King’s son, 894; lays siege to 
Jerusalem, 395; slain, 396. 

Lysippus.— (372-316 B. C.). Greek 
sculptor, favorite sculptor of 
Alexander the Great, i, 309; 
sculptures of, iii, 121-123, 126. 
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Lystra, a city in Lycaonia, Asia — 


Minor, labors and conversion of 
the Apostle Paul at, ii, 421, 426. 


Lytton, Edward Bulwer, Lord. — 


(1803-73.) English novelist, vii, 
848, 849, 372. 


M 
Ma.—Egyptian goddess of truth, 1, 
34. 
Mabillon, Jean. — ( 1632-1707.) 


Macao, 


Macaulay, 


French Benedictine and scholar, 
viii, 252. 

Chinese seaport open to 
foreign trade, xiv, 267. 
Thomas B., 
(1800-59.) English essayist, 
poet, historian, and statesman, 
sees no good in the Tories, vii, 
198; man-of-letters, 291; mas- 
terpieces of, 372; quoted, viii, 
244; brilliant speeches, ix, 254; 
political reformer, x, 26; Whig 
leader, 29; enters Parliament 
(1830), 53; minister in office, 
66; Liberal and Whig, 89; his- 
torian, 97; scholar, 317; Glad- 
stone on, 327; vast learning, 
328; essays, 370; genius, xi, 
258; theme: ‘Artistic Histori- 
cal Writing,” xiii, 245;  elo- 
quence as a speaker, though im- 
petuous and dugmatic in debate, 
245; letters his passion, and 
great reader, 246; birth, family, 
and Scotch descent, 246, 247; 
not in sympathy with the Cal- 
vinism of his father, 248; his 
greatness intellectual rather than 


Lord. — 


moral, 249; wins fellowship at 
Cambridge, 250; called to the 
bar, 251; his “Lays of Ancient 


Rome,” 251; article on “Milton” 
in Edinburgh Review, 252; guest 
at Holland House, 253; essays 
on Macchiavelli, Dryden, and 
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Hallam’s “Constitutional  His- 
tory,” 255; enters Parliament 
and becomes leading orator, 256; 
resigns and becomes member of 
Supreme Council in India, 257; 
essays on Chatham, Bacon, and 
Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” 
258; returns from _ India, 
wealthy, and devotes himself to 
his pen, 260; Sydney Smith’s 
characterization, 262; visits 
Italy, and refuses office of Judge 
Advocate, 263; war secretary 
under Lord Melbourne, 263; 
writes essays on Clive, Warren 
Hastings, and Frederick the 
Great, 264, 265; ‘Miscellanies,” 
265; later essays, 266; Pay- 
master of the Forces under a 
Whig administration, 267; re- 
tires from public life and writes 
his “History of England,’ 267, 
268; erroneous views about 
America, 271, 272; large sums 
paid him for his History, 275; 
again in Parliament as member 
for Edinburgh, 276; created a 
Peer, 278; resigns politics and 
retires to “Holly Lodge,’ Ken- 
sington, 279; sympathies, pref- 
erences, and tastes, 280, ' 281; 
death and burial in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 282; great master 
of literary composition, 283; at 
college with Tennyson, 452; his 
sister, Lady Trevelyan, xiv, 89. 

Macaulay, Zachary. — English phi- 
lanthropist and father of Lord 
Macaulay, x, 52. 

Maccabees, The.—ii, 386, 395; ix, 
803. See Judas Maccabeus. 

McClellan, George B.—(1826-85.) 
American general in command of 
Union forces in Civil War, xii, 
283; failure and _ retirement, 
285, 287; at Chapultepec, 323; 
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in Civil War, 327-330, 341, 346, 
350, 369. 

McCulloch v. Maryland, Case of, 
xi, 348, 352. 

McDowell, General. — (1818-85.) 
Defeated by Beauregard at Bat- 
tle of Bull Run (July, 1861), 
xii, 281. 

McKinley, William.— (1843-1901.) 
President of the United States, 
xii, 394. 

Macedonia, x, 154. 

Macedonian conquest, influence on 
Greek architecture, iii, 103. 
Macedonian mountaineers, ix, 291, 

299. 

Macedonian Phalanx, The terrible, 
iii, 249. 

Machpelah, Cave of, in Hebron, ii, 
84, 86. 

Mackintosh, Sir James. — (1765- 
1832.) Scottish philosopher, on 


Epicurus, i, 230; vii, 280, 289, 
292 234.3 «x; 525160, 67s 
McLane, Louis. — Secretary of 


Treasury in Jackson’s Cabinet, 
xii, 53, 65. 

McMahon, Duke of Magenta. — 
(1808-93.) French marshal, x, 
242, 243, 299. 

McNeil, Sir John.—British repre- 
sentative at Court of Shah of 
Persia, xiv, 360. 

McPherson, James B.—(1828-64.) 
American general in Civil War, 

_ xii, 349. 

Macready, Wm. C.—(1793-1873.} 
English tragedian, xiii, 302. 

Madeleine, Church of the, at Paris, 
Le20Ore Vic Oee wx O te 

“Madewaska” (afterwards ‘The 
Tennessee” U. S. warship), xiv, 
227. 

Madison, James. — (1751-1836.) 
President, eulogizes Franklin in 
Congress, xi, 101, 155, 191, 198, 
286, 297, 819, 3382. 


* Madonna, 


Raphael’s painting of 
the, vi, 199. 

Magdeburg, Germany, Luther at 
schools of, vi, 220; sack of, viii, 
168. 

Magdeburg Opera, xiv, 33. 

Magi, learned priestly caste in an- 
cient Persia, i, 61. 

Magism, worship of the elements 
of nature, i, 58. 

Magna’ Charta, 
A. D.), vi, 242. 

“Magna Charta of American lib: 
erties,” xi, 176. 

Magnan, General.—x, 210, 212. 

Magne-crystallic force, xiv, 415. 

“Magnetic condition of all matter,” 
xiv, 414. 

Magnetism and Electricity, Fara- 
day’s researches and discoveries 
in, xiv, 400; relations between 
light and magnetism, 410. 

Magnetization of light, xiv, 411. 


English (1215 — 


Magneto-electric induction, xiv, 
409. 
Magneto-electric telephone, xiv, 
433. 
Mahmoud, Sultan. — Suppresses 
Christian insurrection at Con- 


stantinople, ix, 290, 308. 
Mahometan and Mogul empires, 
viii, 295, 320. 
‘Mshommedan, infidels, x, 152. 
Maid of Orleans. See Joan of Arc. 


Maidstone, Disraeli’s maiden 
speech at, x, 334. 

Maintenon, Mme. de. — (1635- 
1719.) Second wife of Louis 


XIV; a tool in hands of Jesuits, 
vi, 325; “The Political Woman,” 
vii, 46, 47, 145; birth, 146; 
rise from humble life, 146; am- 
bition, 147; at Abbé Scarrow’s 
receptions, 148; marriage, 149; 
governess of King’s children and 
society queen; 150; intimacy 
with King, 151; character and 
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dispositions contrasted with 
Montespan, 152; married to 
Louis XIV, 154; marriage kept 
secret, 155; power, influence, 
and ambition, 156, 157; devo- 
tion to King, 168; her sway 
over him, 164; wise and vir- 
tuous, 165; intolerant in re- 
ligion, 166-169; Bossuet’s in- 
fluence, 170; hostile to Fénelon, 
172; her influence favorable to 
morality and learning, 173-175; 
reign a usurpation, 176; repu- 
tation aspersed, 176;  humilia- 
tions, 177; death and character, 
177; 178, 282, (247; viii, 276, 
278, 280, 283, 313. 

Mainz, University of, ix, 139. 

Maistre, Count Joseph. — (1753- 
1821.) French royalist and ul- 
tramontanist, ix, 110, 220. 

Malakoff, Sebastopol, Crimea, x, 


198, 194. 4 
Malebranche, Nicolas. — (1638- 
1715.) French metaphysician, 
vii, 169;°172 :s vill, 252. 
Malherbe, Francois de. — (1555- 
1628.) French poet, vii, 231. 


Malone, Edmund. — (1741-1812.) 
Shaksperian critic, on Shaks- 
peare’s “Henry VI,” xiii, 292, 
293, 302. 

Malory, Sir Thomas.—Quoted, xii, 
345; prose history of Knights 
of the Round Table, xiii, 463. 

Malplaquet, Battle of  (Sept., 
1709), vii, 207. 

Malvern Hill, Va., Battle of (July 
1, 1862), xii, 329, 350. 

Mamre, Plain of, ii, 36. 


Man, Descent of, Darwinian ac- 
count of, xiv, 189. 
Manassas, Va., Battle of (Bull 


Run), xii, 350. 
Manasseh.—Blessed of Jacob, ii, 
84. 


* Manchester, 


England, Free-trade 
agitation, x, 78; repeal of corn 
duties, 81, 82, 90. 

Manchester, School of Political 
Economists, x, 221, 339. 

Manchu, conquest of China (1644), 
xiv, 265. 

Mancini.—Niece of Cardinal Maza- 
rin of France, viii, 275. 

“Manfred,’’ Byron’s, xiii, 172. 

Manhattan Island, N. Y., xi, 122, 
124. 

Manicheism, the creed which as- 
cribes the created universe to 
two antagonistic principles — 
good and evil, i, 63. 

Manicheans and their heresies, iv, 
259, 286-288, 291, 298, 299; 
capital punishment inflicted on 
“them by Theodosius, 341. 

Manin, Daniele.—(1804-57.) 
ian patriot, x, 104, 128. 

“Manners of the Great,’’ Thoughts 
on the, vii, 301, 312. 

Mannheim, Baden, ix, 171. 


Ital- 


Mansard, Jules. — (1645-1708. ) 
French architect, viii, 252. 

Mansfeld, Count. — (1580-1626.) 
German soldier of fortune, viii, 
147, 153. 

Mansfeld, Germany, Luther at 
School at, vi, 220. 

Mansfield, Lord. — Chief-Justice 
Marshall compared with, xi, 361. 

Marat, Jean Paul. — (1743-93.) 


French revolutionist, viii, 324; 
ix, 41, 57-59, 87. 

Marbury, Case of, xi, 345, 346. 

Marcet’s (Mrs.) ‘‘Conversations on 
Chemistry,” xiv, 395, 396. 

March, Countess of, vii, 70. 

“Marchen,’’? Goethe’s, xiii, 416. 

Marck, Count de, ix, 48. 

Marconi, Guglielmo. — (1874-..) 
Italian inventor, xvi, 215; fam- 
ily history, 216, 217; education, 
217, 218; sets up first wireless 
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apparatus, 218; character, 219, 
223; first patent, 219, 220; 
goes to England, 220; friend- 
ship with Sir William Preece, 
220, 221; sets up two radio 
stations, 222; connects British 
Isles with France, 223; over- 
comes criticisms by second great 
invention, 223, 224; establishes 
communication between New- 
foundland and England, 225- 
227; establishes Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph Company of 
America, 227, 228; equips ships 
with apparatus, 228, 229; pat- 


ents, 229; attitude of Germany 
toward, 229, 230; business 
ability, 230; present experi- 
ments, 231; honors received, 
231, 232; recreations, 232. 
Marconi, William. — Italian elec- 
trician (1875- .) Experiments 


in wireless telegraphy, xiv, 425. 

Marco Polo.—(1255-1323.) Vene- 
tian traveller; travels and mari- 
time adventures, vi, 95, 96, 98; 
visits court of Great Khan of 
Tartary, 96; influence on later 
mariners and discoverers, xiv, 
261. 

Marcus Aurelius. — (121-180 
A. D.). Roman Emperor (161- 
180 A. D.), teacher of morality, 
i, 231, 242; exemplifies “the 
Glory of Rome,” iv, 105; 3 
model of human virtue, 106; 
family and youth, 107; adopted 
by Antoninus Pius, whom he 
later on succeeds as Emperor, 


107; his philosophical “Medita- 
tions,” 108, 113; his military 
services, 108, 109; the column 


at Rome commemorating his vic- 
tories, 109; succession of his 
cruel son Commodus, 111; per- 
secution of the Christians, 110- 
112; his ‘Meditations’ kin to 


the discourses of Epictetus, 113- 
116; lives for the happiness of 
his subjects, 117; precious 
thoughts of his writings, 120; 
prosperity of the empire under 
him, 122-127; his wife an 
abandoned and profligate woman, 
128; evils co-existing with pros- 
perity, 131; his sweetness and 
serenity, 133; vii, 195, 377, 
889; viii, 44, 102, 156, 239; 
ix, 109; x, 159. 

Marengo, Battlefield of (1800), vi, 
188; ix, 124. 

Marey, Prof. Jules—(b. 1830.) 
French physiologist, xiv, 484. 

Margaret, Saint, vii, 73. 

Margaret of Anjou, vii, 102. 

Margaret Tudor.— (1489-1541.) 
viii, 94. 

Marguerite de Valois. — (1563=. 
1615.) viii, 120. 

Mariamne.—Sister of Aristobulus, 
high-priest, and wife of Herod 
the Great, ii, 404; executed by 
Herod, 495, 406. 

‘‘Mariana,’’ Tennyson’s, xiii, 443, 
4538. 

Maria Theresa.—(1717-80.) Em- 
press of Austria, viii, 102; Vol- 
taire praises her beauty, 312; 
appeals to her Hungarian nobles, 
3875; quarrel with Frederic the 
Great for wresting Silesia from 
her dominions, 374; leads to 
Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 
379; disastrous to Austria, 382, 
888; sympathy for her, 390; ix, 
Ate xX Lb oF 

Marie Antoinette. — (1756-93.) 
Queen of France, ix, 41. 

Marie de’ Médicis.—(1573-1642.) 
Wife of Henry IV of France, 
viii, 136, 182, 186, 193. 

Marie Louise.—(1791-1847.) Em- 
press of France, ix, 147, 151, 
152. 
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Marienburg, Battle of, viii, 353. 

Mariette, Auguste E.—(1821-81.) 
French Egyptologist, i, 31. 

Marillac, Marshal.—viii, 199. 

Mariners’ compass discovered by 
ancient Chinese, xiv, 262. 

Maritime Discoveries, vi, 95. 
Columbus, Christopher. 

Marius, Caius, Roman general.— 
(2155-86 B.C.) The Roman le- 
gion after his era, iii, 264. 

Mark, the apostle, with Saul and 
Barnabus in Cyprus, ii, 418. 

Markham, Sir Clements.—(b. 1830.) 
English traveller and geographer, 
xiv, 325. 

Marlborough, Duchess of.—(1660- 
1744.) A ‘Woman of the World” 
and celebrated favorite of Queen 
Anne, Vii, 181; birth, 182; con- 
trasted with Mme. de Maintenon, 
181, 182; marriage, 184; beauty 
and majestic figure, 185; corre- 
sponds with Princess Anne under 
assumed names of ‘‘Mrs. Morley” 
and “Mrs. Freeman,” 186; ac- 
companies Mrs. Morley (Princess 
Anne) to Chatsworth, 187; her 
husband created a duke, 187; 
Princess Anne becomes Queen 
(1702), 193; and the Duchess 
rises to power and influence at 
court, 193-196; high connections, 
193; her worldliness, 194; ar- 
rogance, 195; strained relations 
with the Queen, 197; Harley 
(Earl of Oxford) intrigues 
against the Duchess and uses 
Queen’s_lady’s-maid (Abigail 
Hill) to undermine her influence, 


See 


200; is supplanted in favor by 
“Mrs. Masham” (Mdlle. Hill), 
203; breach widens between 


Queen and the imperious Duch- 
ess, 205; is dismissed by Anne, 
206; Dean Swift becomes her 
enemy, 211; is accused of pecu- 


lation in office, 211; is disgraced 
while her husband is dismissed 
from office, 215; death of the 
Duke makes her richest woman 
in England, 218; her last days, 
221; death, 222; her character, 
222-224; viii, 102; x, 61, 302. 
Marlborough, Duke of. — (16 5 0- 


1722.) Famous English general 
and statesman, vii, 183, 184, 
187; sent to the Tower for 


complicity in Jacobite intrigues, 
189; restored to favor, and 
made general of troops in Flan- 
ders, 190; military fame, 193; 
Tory jealousy of him, 196; wins 
battle of Ramilles (1706), 201; 
dismissed from office, 215; re- 
sides abroad for a time, 216; 

- has paralytic fit, 217; his great 
wealth and death, 218; viii, 157, 
168, 251, 286,346; ix, 105, 
116, 175, 361, 362. 

“Marmion,” Scott’s, vii, 330. 

Marmont, Duke of Ragusa.—(1774- 
1852.) French marshal under 
Napoleon, ix, 218. 

Marquette, Pére.— (1637-75.) 
French Jesuit missionary and 
explorer in prairies of western 
wilderness, vi, 309. 

Marriage, Confucius’s view of the 
great object of, i, 171; his fail- 
ure to recognize sanctity of, 171. 

Mars, Roman deity, god of war, i, 
AT. 

Marschner, Heinrich.—(1795- 
1861.) German composer. His 
“Wans Heiling,” xiv, 30. 

Marseillaise, The (French war 
song), 1792, vii, 57. 

Marseilles, Massacres at, ix, 202. 

Marshall, John.—(1755-183 5.) 
American jurist, xi, 253; chief- 
justice, 258, 319; ‘One Supreme 
Court,’’ 324; the “Expounder of 
the U. S. Constitution,’ 325; 
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birth, family, and personal ap- 
pearance, 326, 827; joins the 
minute men in the army, 328; 
military services, 329; admitted 
to the bar, 330; member of the 
Virginia legislature, 331; sup- 
ports measures of Washington’s 
administrations, 333; accepts 
with Pinckney and Gerry special 
mission to France, 334; returns, 
becomes Congressman and sup- 


ports Adams’s administration, 
336; becomes Secretary of 
State, 338; on the right of con- 
fiscation, 342; becomes chief- 


justice, 348, 344; his delivered 
opinions and questions of consti- 
tutional law decided by him, 
844; upholds supremacy of the 
constitution over the acts of the 
national and State legislatures, 
347-349; sustains the general 
government in its power to regu- 
late commerce unhindered by the 
States, 349, 350; his renderings 
on international law, 353, 354; 


decisions on prize cases, 35T- 
360; personal characteristics, 
861. 


Mars Hill, Paul’s discourse on, if, 
431. 

Marston Moor, Battle of (1644), 
viii, 158, 221, 248. 

Martial, Marcus Valerius.—(43- 
104 A.D.) Latin poet and epi- 
grammatist, i, 343. 

Martignac, Jean Baptiste de.— 
French statesman, ix, 216. 

Martin, Henri.—(1810-83.) French 
historian, quoted, vil, 158; viii, 
281. 

Martin, Luther, 
(1744-1826.) 
xi, 299. 

Marx, Karl. — (1818-1883.) Ger- 
man socialist, XV, 163, 164, 166. 

‘Mary, Queen,” of England, Tenny- 


of Maryland. 
American lawyer, 


son’s drama of, xiii, 466, 471; 
Miss Bateman’s acting of the: 
part in the play, 471. 

Mary II, wife of William III of! 
England, becomes Queen (1689),, 
Vil, L875 dies of smallpox: 
(1694), 190. 

Mary of Modena, Queen of James: 
Il of England. — (1658-1718.) | 
vii, 183, 192. 

Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots.—_ 
(1542-87.) "vi, 325; vil, 372% 
viii, 72, 94-97, 100, 361. 

Mary Tudor’s (“Bloody Mary’’) 
era.—(1510-58.) xiii, 466, 468. 

Masaccio, T. Guido, Italian painter 
(1402-43), studies anatomy, vi, 
194. 

“Masaniello,” 
xiv, 30. 

Masaryk, Thomas G. — (1850- .) 
President of Bohemia, xv, 363; 
organizer and chief diplomat of 
Bohemia, 364; property con- 
fiscated by Austrian Govern- 
ment, 364, 365; writings, 364, 
365, 368, 375, 378; wife, 366; 
issues “Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the Czecho-Slovak Na- 
tion,” 866; demands complete 
democratic dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary, 367; commits 
Bohemia to the side of the 
Allies, 367; physical character- 
istics, 368, 369; power in Russia, 
367, 368, 371-373; professor- 
ship, 369, 8370; Puritanism, 370, 
3871; sends Czecho-Slovak army 
from Russia, 372; education of, 
373-375; teaches at University 
of Vienna, then at University of 
Prague, 874, 875; elected to 
Parliament, 375, 376; head of 
Provisional Government, 376; re- 


Auber’s opera of, 


tires from Parliament, 377; 
forms the Progressive Party, 
377; makes party friendly to 
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democracy, 378, 379; sent out 
as propagandist for Bohemia, 
379-372; lectures on Bohemia in 
the U. S., 388, 384; appoints 
Charles Pergler commissioner of 
Government of Bohemia, 385; 
calmness, 386, 387; Father of 
His Country, 387. 

Mascagni, Pietro. (b. 1863.) Ital- 
ian composer, xiv, 67. 

Masham, Mrs. (Abigail Hill.)—In- 
timate of Queen Anne, vii, 200, 
202, 2038, 217. See Hill, Abigail. 

Mashonaland, Africa, farms in, xiv, 
336, 344. 

Mason, Jeremiah.—(1768-1848.) 
American lawyer and politician, 
xi S55, 21:0: 

Masonic movement, Anti-, xii, 77, 
78. 

Massachusetts, 
35-37. 

Massillon, Jean Baptiste —(1663- 
1742.) French pulpit orator, vii, 
ASN vids, {254 

Matabeleland and Mashonaland, 
gold-bearing areas of, xiv, 346. 

Material Life of the Ancients, iii, 
195. 

Matilda, Countess, of Tuscany.— 
(1046-1115.) vi, 213. 

Mattathias, Jewish priest and 
father of Judas Maccabeus.— 
(Circa about 170 B.C.) Refuses 
to join Antiochus IV against his 
Jewish countrymen, ii, 383; a 
fugitive, but restores the law, 
884; death of and mourning for, 
386. 

Matter, Motion, 
124, 125. 

Matthias, Emperor of Germany.— 
(1557-1619.) viii, 146. 

“Maud,” Tennyson’s, xiii, 462. 

Maupas, M., French Prefect of Po- 
lice, x, 210, 220. 


Pilgrims in, xi, 


and Force, xiv, 


Maurice, F. Denison. — (1805-72.) 
English divine, xiii, 446; xiv, 
108. 

Maut, consort of Ammon, in Egyp-. 
tian myth Mother Nature, i, 34. 

Mavrokordatos, Alex.— (1791- 


1865.) Heroic Greek chieftain, 
at Napoli di Romania, ix, 295; 
becomes President of Greece 
(1821), 295; at Missolonghi, 
300, 304, 3138. 

Maxentius, Roman Emperor. — 


(306-312 A.D.) Declares war 
against Constantine (the Great), 
iv, 150. 

Maximilian, Archduke, in Mexico, 
X, 235, 236, 239, 295. 

Maximilian I. Duke of Bavaria.— 
(1573-1651.) Aids Ferdinand 
II in Thirty Years’ War on 
Catholic side, viii, 148, 152. 

Maximilian II.—viii, 146. 

Maxims, Chinese, recited as a re- 
ligious ritual, xiv, 267. 

Maxwell, James Clerk. — (1831- 


1879.) Scottish Physicist, xvi, 
215. 
“May, The Promise of,’’ Tenny- 


son’s, xiii, 471. 

Mayas, The, of Central America, 
xiv, 389. 

Mayenne, Duke of, leads the Cath- 
olic forces in the War of the 
League against Henry of Na- 
varre, viii, 130. 

Maynooth College Grant, x, 358. 
Maynooth Roman Catholic College, 
x, 78, 329, 359. 
“May Queen,” The, 

xiii, 443, 453. 

Mazarin, Jules.-—(1602-61.) French 
statesman and cardinal, vii, 167; 
viii, 171, 202, 204, 256, 260- 
262, 275; ix, 106, 183, 338. 

Mazzini, Jewish, vii, 383. 

Mazzini, Joseph.—(1805-72.) Ital- 
ian patriot, joins the Carbonari, 


Tennyson’s, 


SNE 
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x, 109-111; founds Association 
of Young Italy, 111; seeks to 
make Italy a republic, 112, 122, 
135; failure and flies to England, 
113; returns (1848) to Italy, 
114; member of Constituent As- 
sembly with Garibaldi, 128; at 
Naples, 138; here Garibaldi 
holds aloof from his republican 
patriot, 138; indiscretion of, 
143; 104, 106, 109. 

Meade, Geo. G.—(1815-72.) Amer- 
ican general, succeeds Hooker as 
general-in-chief in Civil War, 
xii, 294; his victory over the 
Confederates at Gettysburg 
(July 3, 1863), 294. 

Mecenas, Villa of, at Tivoli, iil, 
108. 

Mecca, 
380. 

Mechanical and useful arts among 
the Ancients, iii, 195. 

Mechanicsville, Battle of 
1862), xii, 329. 

Medizwval Cathedrals, vi, 189, 209. 

Medieval Chants, vi, 248. 

Medizval despotism, vi, 246. 

Medieval philosophy, vi, 220. 

Medizval Popes, ix, 121. 

Mediaval Theology. See Anselm, 
Saint. 

Medici, Catharine de.—(1519-89.) 
Wife of Henry II of France, vi, 
327; viii, 85, 116,)120, 129. 

Medici, Cosmo de.—His interest in 
and gifts to Galileo, vi, 446. 

Medici, Lorenzo de’. — (1449-92.) 
Florentine statesman and patron 


Arabia, Railroad to, xiv, 


(June, 


of letters, vi, 147, 189; viii, 
251. 
Medicine and Surgery, xiv, 445. 


See Virchow, Rudolf. 
“Meditations” of Marcus Aurelius. 
See the latter. 
Mediterranean, The, viii, 236, 262, 
263833.°X,, 158,/:222. 


Mediterranean Islands, tribes that 
early settled them, xiv, 385. 
Melanchthon, Philip.— (149 7- 
1560.) German Protestant Re- 

former, vi, 219. 

Melanie, Princess.—Wife of Prince 
Metternich, ix, 181. 

Melbourne (Wm. Lamb), Lord.— 
(1779-1848.) English  states- 
man, X, 37, 41, 42, 49, 51, 56, 
57, 65, 322. 

Melchizedek.—Priest-King of Ca- 
naan, ii, 34; blesses Abram, 36; 
reign of (time of Abraham), xiv, 
378. 

Mélun, France, vii, 36. 

Memnon, sitting statues of, at 
Thebes, iii, 112. 

Memphis, Egypt, i, 33, 39, 40; ii, 


64, 74; worship of the sacred 
bulls of, 91. 

Memphis, Pyramid of Cheops at, 
iii, 87. 


Mencius (Meng-tse).—Chinese phi- 
losopher (4th cent. B. C.), writ- 
ings of, i, 175. 

Mendelssohn, Jakob. — (1809-47.) 
German composer and musician, 
xiv, 58,62. 

Menes.— (4445 B. C.) Founder 
First dynasty of Egyptian Kings, 
i Sis 

Mentchikof, Prince.—(1672-1729.) 
Russian statesman and soldier, 
viii, 348, 353, 363; x, 165, 171, 
172, 188. 

Menu (or Manu), Laws of, code of 
the traditional lawgiver of the 
Hindus, i, 57, 69; written in 
Brahmanic age, 76; Hindu pan- 
theism in, 77, 78-80. 

Mephibosheth.—Son of Jonathan, 
ib Bah bir disy 

Mephistopheles, character in 
Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’”’ xiii, 432, 433, 
434, 435. 
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Mercier, Cardinal. — (1851- .) Meribah, Waters of, ii, 130. 
Primate of Belgium, xv, 339; Merivale, Charles. — (1 8 0 8-9 3.) 


interception of Christmas Pas- English divine and historian, xiii, 
toral Letter by Germans, 339, 452. 

340; reveals outrages of Ger- Merovingian dynasty, Princes of, 
mans, 340; his famous Pastoral v, 59; Kuropean society in 11th 
Letter of 1914, 341; interviews cent. contrasted with that under, 
Governor General of Germany, 108. 

342-344; amazes Germans with Merrie England, in era of Queen 
stubborn opposition, 344; great Elizabeth, viii, 74. 

courage, 344, 345; turned “Merrimac” Monitor, xiv, 218; 
world’s opinion in favor of Bel- battle with the “Monitor,” 220, 
gium, 345; close relations with 238, 239. 

his people, 346, 355; interest in Merriman, John X. — (1841- .) 
social reform, 346; assists South-African legislator and 
Ceslaus Rutten in founding financier, xv, 311. 


Christian labor unions, 346; Merton, Battle of, viii, 35. 
levies tax on clergy to help Mesopotamia, Plains of, ii, 30. 
toilers, 346; favors Christian Mesopotamians, Great gods of, i, 


teaching in schools, 346; fol- 45; study of astronomy among, 
lower of St. Thomas Aquinas, 47. 
347, 348; favors the press, 347; Messiah, Advent of, prophesied by 
history, 347; assigned chair of Isaiah, ii, 317, 318; prophecy 
Thomistic philosophy in Louvain fulfilled. 407. 
University, 348; writings, 348, Metempsychosis, Egyptian belief in 
349-351, 353-355; founds the doctrine of, i, 35. 
Revue Neo Scholastique, 348, Metternich, Prince Clemens Wen- 
349; dreams of his school of zel.— (1773-1859.) Austrian 
philosophy revealed, 349-351; statesman and diplomatist, vii, 
school of, 351; workshop of, 237; viii, 188, 203; ix, 137, 
851-353; favors personal teach- 187, 205, 219, 235, 246, 248, 
ings, 353; becomes Archbishop 278, 344; theme: ‘“‘Conservat- 
of Malines, 355; one of the first ism,” 137; represents absolutism 
Bishops to use automobile, 356; in governing, 138; birth, fam- 
sincerity and holiness in ecclesi- ily, and early studies, 138, 139; 
astical works, 356; kindness and a courtier with elegant manners 
consideration of, 357; endeared and lively wit, 139; attaché in 
to people of all creeds and London to Netherlands embassy, 
colors, 357, 358; visit to Amer- 139; at Vienna and marriage, 
ica, 358, 359; honored as one 139; ambassador to Dresden, 
of outstanding characters of 140; learns here much of poli- 
World War, 358, 360. tics, arts and letters, 140; em- 
“Mercure de France,” Chateau- bassy to Berlin, 141; becomes 
briand a contributor to, ix, 200. distinguished, agent of absolute 
Mercury (Nebo), Roman deity, i, sovereign, 143; transferred to 
47. Paris (1806), 145; concludes 
Mére Angelique.—vii, 140. with Napoleon (1807) treaty of 
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Fontainebleau at close of Austro- 
French War, 146; studies at 
Paris character and designs of 
Napoleon, 147; his pen portrait 
of Napoleon, 147-150; recalled 
to Vienna (1809) and made min- 
ister of foreign affairs, 151; 
Napoleon marries Marie Louise 
on divorcing Josephine, 153; 
second visit to Paris, 153; re- 
turns to Vienna, 154; his policy 
in crisis of 1811-12, 155; battle 
of Leipsic fatal to Napoleon 
(Oct., 1813), 157, 158; at Con- 
gress of Vienna (1814-15), and 
quarrel] with Russian Emperor 
(Alexander I), 159, 160; ad- 
ministrator of Austria, burdens 
of State, 166; policy toward 
foreign Powers, 167; his con- 
servatism fatal to progess and 
popular liberty, 168; opposed 
to universities and liberal ideas, 
169; at Congress of Troppau 
(1820), 173; visits Italy and on 
to Hanover, 174, 175; his 
thirty years’ tyranny, 178;  pri- 
vate life, marriage, services, and 
character, 179-183; x, 161, 205, 
239, 265, 272, 273, 277, 355. 

Metternich, Princess. — Interested 
in Wagner’s ‘‘Tannhiuser,”’ xiv, 
51. See Melanie, Princess. 

Metz, Louis Napoleon at defences 
of, X, 242; Marshal Bazaine at, 
248, 246; retires within lines 
of, 249; fall of, 250. 

Mexican War (May, 1846-Sept., 
1847) fought to a _ successful 
close, xii, 228. 

Mexico, Aaron Burr’s design to 
establish a monarchy in, xi, 299. 


Mexico, City of, great Calendar 
stone found at, xiv, 390. 

Mexico, The French in, x, 236, 
298. 
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Meyerbeer Giacomo.—(1791-1864.) 
German opera composer, xiv, 30, 
BIS 4 355,40, 162. 

Miall, Edward.—(1809-81.) Eng- 
lish advocate of Church dis- 
establishment, x, 359. 

Miaulis, Andreas.—Greek admiral, 
with his fire-ships destroys Turk- 
ish fleet in Greek Archipelago 
(1822),. ix, 298, 310, 312. 

Micah, House of, like a feudal cas- 
tle; 31,, 137. 

Michael Angelo.— (1475-1564.) 
Italian painter and sculptor, i, 
165, 285, 286, 289, paints the 
saints and sibyls in Sistine 
Chapel, 293; grandeur of his 
figures, 307; courted criticism, 
309; contrasted with Polygno- 
tus, 311; his statue of Moses, 
805; love of mysteries, ii, 128; 
the ‘‘Moses”’ of, ili, 125; theme: 
“The Revival of Art,’’ vi, 183; 
one of the great lights of the 
new civilization, 183; repro- 
duced the glories of Grecian and 
Roman art, 184; advanced civili- 
zation and became benefactor 
of world, 185; birth of an illus- 
trious family, 189; attracts at- 
tention of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
190; intimate of the palace and 
adopted as one of Prince’s fam- 
ily, 190; as a sculptor, 192; his 
Venus de’ Medici, Apollo Belve- 
dere, Laocoén, and Dying Gladi- 
ator, 192; receives Da Vinci’s 
mantle, 195; paints ceiling of 
Sistine Chapel, 195; assists Da 
Vinci in decorating ducal palace 
at Florence, 195; paints his 
“Last Judgment,’ 197; famous 
cartoons, 198; architect, 201- 
203; work on St. Peter’s, Rome, 


202; his ‘‘Moses,”' 202;  re- 
vives imperishable models of 
classical ages, 208; impulse 
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given by him to art, with new 
ideas, 211; character and man- 
ners, 211; sonnets, 213; stern 
integrity and aliegiance to duty, 
214; benevolence, death, 214; 
vii, 25, 158, 227,-250, 278, 382; 
viii, 185, 239; his decoration 
of the Sistine Chapel, xi, 199. 

Michael, Saint, the archangel, vii, 
73, 98. 

Michaud, Joseph F.—(1767-1839.) 
French writer on the Crusades, 
ix,’ 221: 


Michelet, Jules. — (1798-1874. ) 
French historian, vi, 208; ix, 
221. 


Michigan applies (1836) for ad- 
mission into the Union, xii, 222. 
Michmash, Battle of, ii, 161. 
Middle Ages, Spiritual despotism 
of, i, 40; yeomanry sports of, 
127; cathedrals of, 299; ideas 
of, ii, 32; wisdom of, 115; of 
feudal Europe, 148; Germany 
and Italy in, 137; anarchy of, 
150; ‘wi, 219, 221, 223, 224, 
239, 243, 248; vii, 29, 32, 37, 
43, 69, 70, 88, 118, 115, 117, 
120-123, 128, 131, 183, 142; xi, 
, 204, 
Middlebrook, N. J., xi, 141. 
“Middlemarch,” George Eliot’s 
novel, vii, 379-381, 385. ; 
Midian, Land of, ii, 101, 129. 
Midland Counties of England, 
George Eliot’s description of, vil, 
364. 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Shakspeare’s, xiii, 302, 312. 
Midwifery, Lord Lister’s work in, 

xiv, 465. 
Mignet, Francois A. M. — (1796- 


1884.) French historian, vii, 
249. 
“Mignon,” Goethe’s creation of, 
xili, 426, 427. 


Mikado of Japan, The, ‘restored to 
his ancient power, xiv, 291, 
292; Li Hung Chang at the 
court of, 293. 

Milan, See of, Importance of, in 
Ambrose’s day, 252; cathedral 
of, vi, 202, 207. 

Milbanke, Miss, Byron’s marriage 
with (1815), and. separation 
from (1816), xiii, 158. 

Military aggrandizement, Frederic 
the Great’s national policy of, 
viii, 399. 

Military ambition, and lust of con- 
quest, Egyptian, i, 37. 

Military Art in the Nations of An- 
tiquity (Weapons, Engines, Dis- 
cipline), iii, 237. 

Mil, John Stuart. — (1806-73.) 
English philosophical writer, i, 
271; vii, 291, 388. 

Miller, Mr. Justice.—xi, 362. 

“Mill on the Floss,” The, George 
Eliot’s, vii, 367, 370, 384. 

Milner, Lord Alfred. — (1854- .) 
English official, sent to observe 
Russian situation, xv, 151; 
question of Chinese labour in the 
South African mines, 307; High 
Commissioner of South Africa, 
310; opposes self-government in 
South Africa, 310. 

Milnes, BR. Monckton, Lord Hough- 
ton.—(1809-85.) English patron 
of letters, x, 95; xiii, 452. 

Miltiades—— Athenian general (died 
about 489 B. C.), uses the 
phalanx formation in his de- 
feat of the Persians at Mara- 
thon, ili, 248. 

Milton, John.—(1608-74.) English 
poet and foreign secretary under 
the Commonwealth, vi, 242; 
vii, 25, 381; viii, 355; Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine, xiii, 317; 
best known by his poetry, 319; 
Johnson’s clumsy ridicule, 320; 
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triumphs over great difficulties, 
327; elegant classical scholar, 
327; Latin poems, 328; ‘“L’Al- 
legro”’ and “Il Penseroso,” 331; 
“Comus” and “Samson Agon- 
istes,’ 332; ‘Paradise Lost’ 
and “Paradise Regained,” 337; 
compared with Dante, 338; Mil- 
ton’s supernatural beings, 342; 
his poetry mysterious and pic- 
turesque, 346; his spirits and 
flends, 347; loftiness of spirit, 
350; his conception of love, 
852; sonnets, 353; public con- 
duct, 354, 356; stood by the 
cause of public liberty, 366; his 
conduct during the administra- 
tion of the Protector, 368; 
neither Puritan nor Royalist, 


382; battle for freedom of hu- 
man mind, 384; joins Inde- 
pendents, 385; prose writings, 
387; zeal for the public good, 
390. 

Minerva (Athena). — Goddess of 
wisdom, i, 136; feast of, 137. 

Minerva, Greek temple to, at 


Tegea, iii, 99. 

Mings, ruling dynasty of Ching 
(1368-1644), ancient capital of 
the, xiy,, 275: 

Minos. — Ancient King of Crete, 
fabled to have been made, with 
Rhadamanthus, a judge of the 
dead in the nether world, i, 269. 

Mint, English, x, 329. 

Mirabeau, Count Gabriel Honoré.— 
(1749-91.) French orator and 
author, vi, 220; viii, 189; visits 
Frederic the Great, 396; theme: 
“The French Revolution,” ix, 
25; as pamphieteer he attacks 
the government and exposes 
sores of body politic, 29; fasci- 
nation, and excesses of his pri- 
vate life, 29, 30; family and 
intellectuality, 30; at Berlin, 


30; tendency of his writings to 
destroy ancien régime, 31; re- 
nounces his rank and _ enters 
States-General at Versailles 
(May, 1789), 32; Carlyle on, 
33, 34; in National Assembly, 
89; ascendency, 40; declaration 
of rights of man, 44, 47; his 
two-sided character, man of 
pleasure and a statesman, 45; 
ostentatious living, 48; spolia- 
tion of the Church from which 
Mirabeau shrank, 51; death, 
worn out by labors and passions, 
53; characteristics, 54, 55; 
first epoch closed of the Revo- 
lution, 55; unscrupulous de- 
struction and violence follows, 
56, 223: s,s eulogizes 
Franklin, xi, 101. 

Mirrors, Hall of, Versailles, x, 301. 

Mississippi Company, John Law’s 
French financial (1717-20), viii, 
297-300. 

Missolonghi, Greeks occupy in their 
war (1820) with the Turks, ix, 


293; repulse Turks with great 
slaughter at, 307; Byron at, 
308; siege and fall of (1826), 
312. 
Missouri applies (1818) for ad- 
mission into Union, xii, 106, 
“107; the Compromise, 108. 


‘Missouri Compromise of 1820, xii, 


46, 108. 

Mitchell, Maria. — (1818-1889.) 
American astronomer, xvi, 144; 
discovers comet, 145, 146; pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Vassar, 
147. 

Mitchell, Ormsby M.—(1810-62.) 
American astronomer and gen- 
eral, xii, 322. 

Mitford, Mary Russell. — (1786- 
1855.) English authoress, xiv, 
89. 
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Mithra. — In Persian mythology, 
the god of light (the Sun), i, 
58, 59, 75, 76. 

Mivart, St. George.— (1827-1900.) 
English naturalist, xiv, 192. 
Moab, Plains of, ii, 131; land of, 
131; desolation of, predicted by 

Isaiah, 309. 

Moabite Stone, found in ruins of 
Dibon (Dhiban), record on of 
early Kings mentioned in Bible, 
xiv, 384. 

Mobanga river, Africa, xiv, 323. 

Mobile, Ala., General Jackson at, 
xii, 35-37. 

Modjeska, Mme. Helena. — (1844- 
1909.) Polish actress, com- 
patriot of Paderewski, xv, 412. 

Mogul, The great dominions of, 
xiv, 258, 267. 

Mohammed, or Mahomet. — (A. D. 


570-632.) Founder of Islam or 
Mohammedanism. Theme: ‘“Sar- 
acenic Conquest,” V, 23; a re- 


former or an imposter? 23; tri- 
umphs and zeal of Moham- 
medans, 24; birth, family, and 
marriage, 27; sympathy and aid 
of his wife, 29; dreams, 
ecstasies, and visions, 29, 30, 
81; truths and doctrines, 31; 
reformer, 32; buffeted and ridi- 
culed, his flight (the Hegira) to 
Medina, 34, 35; moral force, 
35; writes the Koran at Mecca, 
36; change of methods, mixes 
truth with error and allows 
polygamy, 37, 38; inflames the 
faithful, 39; new revelations, 
39; spirit of expediency, 41; 
makes use of the sword, 42; 
Saracenic conquests, 43; con- 
trols Medina and triumphal en- 
trance into Mecca, death, aged 
63, 44; his wife Ayésha, 44; 
spread of Mohammedanism by 
the sword, 46; conquests of 


Syria, 46; his religion and doc 
trines, 48, 49. 

Mohammed Ali.—Pasha of Egypt, 
ix, 309. 

‘Mohammedanism, a monotheistio 
religion, i, 53; Mohammedans, 
ix, 2835 6x, 169. 2075. 

Moldavia, viii, 339; ‘Turks enter 
Principality and defeat Ypsilanti 
(who abetted the Greeks in 
1820) at Dragaschan, ix, 293, 
$20; x, 154, 155, 156, 158, 162. 

Molé, Count Louis M. — (1781: 
1855.) French statesman, viii, 
251; ix, 207, 225, 345,-348. 

Moliére, Jean Baptiste P.—(1622- 
7fB35)) French dramatist and 
actor; i, 332; vii, 157, 160, 174; 
Vill, 251, 264, 322, 325. 

Moltke, Count von. — (1800-91.) 
Prussian field-marshal, ix, 162; 
takes part in war with Austria 
(1866), x, 287; rewards, 289; 
in war with France (1870-71), 
241, 242, 256, 287, 289, 295, 
299. 

Mommsen, Theodor, German his 
torian, XV, 377, 378. 

Monarchies, Oriental, absolute, iii, 
25. 

Monarchy, Glory of the, under Sol- 
omon, ii, 203. 

Monasteries of India, iii, 92. 

Monastic institutions in 11th cent, 
monks and clergy of the era, y, 
108; vices and evils of, 110, 
111; eclipse of celibacy in, 114; 
allied to Papacy, 114. See Ber 
nard, Saint. 

Monastic life, interest in the ex 
tension of, taken by Paula and 
St. Jerome, iv, 196; motives 
sought in seclusion from & 
wicked world, leisure for study 
and repose, and a state favorable 
to Christian perfection, 198. 
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Monckton-Milnes R. (Lord Hough- 
ton).—English patron of letters, 


X,, Obs xiii, 452. 

Mongols, conquest of China, xiv, 
258, 259; expulsion from in 
1388, 261. 


“Monitor,” type of warship, xiv, 
215; launched, 219; battle be- 
tween, and the ‘‘Merrimac,” 220, 
228, 238, 239. 

Monk, George. — General and ad- 
miral, services during English 
civil war, viii, 236. 

Monks, Primitive, their lofty self- 
sacrifices and efforts for holy 
meditation, v, 141; St. Basil’s 
monastic vows—Poverty, Obedi- 
ence, and Chastity, 1438-147; 
the monastery of Benedict at 
Monte Casino, near Naples, 147; 
celibacy a law of monachism, 
146; degeneration of in morals 
and discipline, 153; gave the 
only education their age afforded, 
154; their singing and devo- 
tional exercises, 156; specula- 
tions of in the 12th cent., 157; 
those of Cfteaux, Morimond, 
Pontigny, and Clairvaux, 162; 
mendicant friars of the 13th 
cent., 163; monachism pe- 
culiarly a mediaeval institution, 
166. 

Monmouth, Battle of (June 28, 
1778), ii, 140; town of, xi, 140, 
329. 

Monotheism of the Jews the old- 
est authentic religion, i, 29; of 
the Egyptians, 31, 32. 

Monroe, Fort, Va., xii, 284. 

Monroe, James. — (1758-1831.) 


President, negotiates with Na- 
poleon for French cession of 
Louisiana, xi, 298; administra- 


tion of (1817-25), xii, 46, 47; 
elected President (1816), 108. 
Monroe Doctrine, that the U. S. 


should hold aloof from interfer- 
ence with affairs of Old World, 
and not suffer Powers of Old 
World to interfere with those of 
the New World, xii, 47. 

Montagu, Charles, 1st Earl of Hali- 
fax. — (1661-1715.) English 
statesman, vii, 194, 196. 

Montaigne, Michel de.—(1533-92.) 
French essayist, i, 163. 

Montalembert, Comte de.—(1810- 
70.) French publicist and his- 
torian, X, 213. 

Montauban, Fortress, viii, 120. 

Montcalm, Mme. de.—ix, 224. 

Montcontour, Battle of, viii, 120. 

Montenegro, Russian emissaries in, 
x, 154. 

“Monterey,’’ The, xiv, 235. 

Montespan, Marquise de.—(1641- 
1707.) Louis XIV’s mistress, 
vii, 150-153; disgraced, 153; 
dismissed from court, 154; her 
brilliant era at Versailles, 157, 
158, 165, 166, 174; viii, 267, 
275, 311. 

Montesquieu, Baron Charles de.— 
(1689-1755.) French writer. 
His “Spirit of the Laws,” vii, 
267; praises Mme. de Pompa- 
dour’s intelligence and Voltaire 
her beauty, viii, 312; his 
Esprit des Lois, 324; xi, 198. 

Montfort, Countess of, vii, 70. 

Montgomery, Ala., Congress at 
(1861), as provisional Con- 
federacy capital, xii, 323, 324. 

Montgomery, Comte de.— (1530- 
74.) Scottish noble in French 
service (circa Henry II), viii, 
117. 

“Monticello,” Jefferson’s home at, 
xi, 260, 285, 290, 313. 

Montmorency, Anne, Duc de.— 
(1596-1632.) French marshal, 
vii, 244, 245, 248; viii, 98, 118, 
183. 
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Montmorency, Henry, Duc de. — 
(Beheaded 1632.) viii, 199. 
Montmorency, Matthew, Duc de.— 
French minister of foreign 
affairs, ix, 95; friendship with 
Chateaubriand, 95; resigns office, 

97, 205, 206, 207. 

Montpensier, Duc de. — ix, 363, 
364. 

Montpensier, Mlle. (Duchesse 
d’Orléans). — (1627-93.) Niece 
of Louis XIII, vii, 231. 

Moody and Sankey, English evan- 
gelists, vii, 79. 

Moore’s “Life and Letters of Lord 
Byron,” xiii, 136. 

Morality, Political, 
Burke, Edmund. 

Mordecai.—An instrument of Prov- 
idence, ii, 88; ix, 183. 

Mordecai, in George Eliot’s novel 
of “Daniel Deronda,” vii, 383. 

More, Hannah.—(1745-1833.) Eng- 
lish religious writer. Intimacy 
with Dr. Johnson, vii, 250, 255, 
265, 278; ‘‘Education of 
Woman,” 299; moralist and 
teacher, 301; perfect woman, 
302; strong-minded, 308; birth 
and early years, 304; on inti- 
mate terms with eminent men, 
305; writings, 306; friendship 
with Garrick and Johnson, 308; 
disenchanted of society, 311; 
opens school at Cheddar, 313; 
educational labors, 315; tracts 
for the people, 316; other writ- 
ings, and their aims, 316-325; 
views on society, 325; ‘“‘Colebs 
in Search of a Wife,’ 326; resi- 
dence at Barley Wood, 328; 
death, 329; evangelical belief, 
329; devotion to education and 
elevation of her sex, 330; co- 
education, and spheres for 
women, 332-341. 


ix, 67. See 


Morea, Greece (ancient Pelopon- 
nesus), in revolt against Turks 
(1820), ix, 289, 290, 297, 300, 
311, (313, 314, 320: 

Morgan, Daniel. — (1736-1802. ) 
American general, xi, 149. 

Morgan, De, M.—French archezolo- 
gist, discoveries in Elamite 
lands, xiv, 380. 

Morgan, J. Pierpont. — (1837- 
1913.) American financier, xv, 
223. 

Moriah, Mount, site of Solomon’s 
temple, ii, 210; altar desecrated 
and dedicated to Jupiter, 380. 

Morley, Mrs. (Queen Anne). See 
Marlborough, Duchess of. 

Mornay, Philippe de. — (1549- 
1623.) French diplomat and 
Huguenot leader, x, 211, 220. 

Morocco, xiv, 326, 341. 

Morpeth, Lord.—English politician, 
introduces his tithe bill, x, 50. 

Morphology, Spencer’s ‘Arguments 
from,” xiv, 129. 

Morris, Dinah, a character in 
George Eliot’s novel of “Adam 
Bede,” vii, 351, 366. 

Morris, Gouverneur. — (1752- 
1816.) American statesman, Xi, 
276, 289. 

Morris, Robert. — (1734-1806.) 

. American financier and states: 
man, xi, 199, 205, 280. 

Morristown, N. J., xi, 180, 177. 

“Morte d’ Arthur,’’ Tennyson’s, xiii, 
454, 

Mosaic Code, ii, 107, 112, 113, 
123, 125, 126; Mosaic dispen- 
sation, 222. 

Mosaic law, Ritualism of, i, 79; 
Mosaic ritual, priest’s sacrifices, 


ii, 44. 
Moscow, Patriarch of, x, 151. 
Moscow, Peter the Great sup- 


presses rebellion in, viii, 347; 
Russian capital transferred to 
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St. Petersburg, 355; Empress 
Catherine crowned at, 362. 

Moscow, Russia, viii, 270, 333, 
347) (8020) (is. 129) SUS6 5 ax, 
152, 186, 189, 219. 

Moses. — (1571-1451 B. C.). Ab- 
horrence of belief in transmigra- 
tion of souls, i, 41; adept in 
the sacred lore of Egypt, ii, 71; 
warrior and prophet, 76; He- 
brew jurisprudence of, 97; 
august character of antiquity, 
97; meditative sage and sacred 
historian, 98; profound legisla- 
tor, 98; birth and lineage, 99; 
exposure on the Nile and rescue, 
99; great master of historical 
composition, 99; Josephus on 
his exploits, 100; avenges 
wrongs of his brethren, 100; 
tends Jethro’s flocks, 101; 
writes book of Genesis, 102; 
sublime narrator, 103; before 
the burning bush, 104; extorts 
eonsent of Pharaoh to let chil- 
dren of Israel depart out of 
Egypt, 105; the forty years in 
Wilderness, 105; Mosaic legis- 
lation, 107; the moral code, 
107-109; enlightened lawgiver, 
110; the ceremonial law, 113; 
his codes tend to isolate the 
Israelites, 118; divine legation 
of, 123-125; character and in- 
fluence, 129, 130; “passes from 
mortal sight,’? 131; vi, 213. 

Moslem religion, Curse of, xiv, 
356. 

Mosul, in the Tigris Valley, 
351, 362, 364, 365, 367. 
Motley, John Lothrop. — (1814- 
1877.) American historian of 
the Dutch Republic, viii, 354, 
364; ix, 356; friendship with 
Bismarck, x, 270; works on 
Netherlands and the Dutch Re- 

public, xi, 29. 


xiv, 


Motor, Tesla’s multiphase alter- 
nating-current, xiv, 431. 

Mount Vernon, home of Washing- 
ton..s1, Lit I545,,165, 167, 260: 

“Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” by 
George Eliot, vii, 360. 

Mtesa, King, of Uganda. — Chris- 
tianity among his once savage 
people, xiv, 341. 

Miiller, Prof. Frederick Max-.— 
(1823-1900.) German-English 
philologist and Sanskrit scholar, 
i, 69, 73; xiii, 407, 409. 

Multiplicity of gods, i, 35. 

“Munera Pulveris,’’ Ruskin’s, xiv, 
105. 

Munich, Bavaria, xiv, 33. 

Murat, Joachim. — (1771-1815. ) 
French marshal, viii, 157. 

Murder under Roman law, wilful, 


iii, 69. 
Murillo. — (1618-82.) Spanish 
painter, vi, 199; vii, 114. 


Music, Jefferson’s passion for, xi, 


814; Music, modern, xiv, 25. 
Music, Modern, xiv, 25. See 
Wagner, Richard. 


“Music of the Future,’ Wagner’s 
essay on, Xiv, 30. 
Mussulmans, in Greco-Turkish 


War (1820-28), ix, 291, 302- 
305, 309. 
Mysticism, German, vii, 319. 
Mythology, Greek, i, 46; classic, 


107. 


N 


Nabonidus.—Last King of Babylon, 
xiv, 381. See Narbonadius. 

Nabopolassar. — Founder of new 
Babylonian Empire (625 B. C.), 
iv, 55; under him Babylon re- 
covers for a time its ancient in- 
dependence and glory, 56. 

Naboth.—His vineyard coveted by 
King Ahab, ii, 266, 267; Jeze- 
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bel swears falsely against him, 


268; both encompass his death, 
269, 270; punishment for, 271- 
273. 


Nadab and Abihu, Burning of, il, 
130. 

Nevius, Cnzeus.— (Died 204 B.C.). 
Roman epic and dramatic poet, 
usoks 

Nagasaki, Japan, xiv, 290. 

Names of deities, Egyptian, i, 33, 
34. 

Nanking, Treaty of (1842), 
268, 270, 271. 

Nantes, Edict of (1598), granted 
by Henry IV of France, vi, 243, 


xiv, 


825; vii, 166, 167, 169, 269; 
viii, 137; revoked by Louis 
ADV in 1685,.:138) 278,5279; 
ix, 85. 

Napier, Sir W. F. P. — (1785- 
1860.) British general and 


military historian, xiii, 246, 262. 

Naples, King of.—(1851.) Tyran- 
nical and cruel government of, 
x, 332. 

Naples, Revolution in (1820), ix, 
173.2279 x, 33. 

Napoleon, Louis. — (1808-73.) 
French Emperor (1852-70), at 
Mme. Récamier’s receptions, vii, 
249; x, 100, 167, 170, 177, 178, 
181, 195, 196; theme: “The 
Second Empire,” 201; his three 
chief military undertakings: the 
Crimean War, war with Austria 
(Lombardy campaign), and 
Franco-Prussian War, 202; 
birth, family, and education in 
Switzerland, 204; appears 
(1848) on stage of history, 205; 
mistakes of the French, as 
Thiers put it, when (1) they 
took him (Louis Napoleon) for 
a fool, and (2) when they took 
him for a man of genius, 207; 
the coup d’ état (1851), 209, 
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211, 217; elected President, 
then (Dec., 1852) Emperor, 213; 
student of first Napoleon, 216; 
military vanity of French, ap- 
peal to, 218; alliance with Eng- 
land in war with Russia, 223; 
Crimean campaign, 224; beau- 
tifies Paris, 226; cunning and 
duplicity, 231; Sardinian cam- 
paign, 233; interferes in Mex- 
ico, 235; withdraws his troops 
from, 236; battle of Worth, Em- 
peror at Metz, 242; all lost at 
Sedan, surrender, 243; fall, 
244; disappears from history, 
245. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. — (1769- 
1821.) French Emperor (1804- 


14), viii, 204; removal of his 
remains from St. Helena to 
nance; 5353 7) 4%)426,113559 95; 
theme: “The French Empire,” 


105; victories prodigious and 
unexampled, 105; a military 
prodigy, 106; marvellous indus- 
try, 107; critical powers in 
arts, letters, and science, 107; 
magnanimous, though his will 
was law, 108; arbitrary and 
impatient of contradiction, 108; 
ambition, egotism, and_ selfish- 
ness, 109; a despot who arose 
on ruins of old monarchy, 110; 
at siege of Toulon, 113; de- 
fence of National Convention, 
with a ‘whiff of grape-shot,” 
113; vindicates law and order, 
114; command of army in Italy, 
115; marries Josephine, 115; 
defeats Sardinians and destroys 
Austrian armies about to invade 


France, 115; at bridge of Lodi, 
new master in art of war, 116; 
invasion of Egypt, 117; First 
Consul, 119; develops resources 
of distracted France, 122; at 
Amiens, Oct, LT80L 124; 
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crowned, 125, at Austerlitz, 126; 
at Jena and Eylau, 126; char- 
acter changes after Peace of 


Tilsit, 128; divorces Josephine, 
128; Borodino and Moscow, 
129; fall, 130, 131; return to 


Czesarism, with imperialism, per- 
sonal government, and absolute 


tule, 132; references, 141, 142, 
146, 147, 151, 153, 156, 162, 
172, 200, 219, 247, 279,285, 
8386; x, 26, 67, 95, 100, 155, 
156, 161, 189, 202, 223, 232, 
255. 


“Napoleonic Ideas” (1858), x, 204. 
“Napoleon the Little’? (Napoleon 
TH), x, 21-7; 225. 

Napoli di Malvasia, taken in war 
of Greek Revolution, ix, 293. 
Napoli di Romania (Nauplia), at 
era of Greek Revolution (1820- 

| 28), ix, 294, 299, 301. 

Narbonadius. — Last King of 
Babylon (556-538 B. C.). Cyrus 
advances his kingdom, and by 
diverting the Euphrates from its 
bed captures Babylon, iv, 53; 
the city’s fall due also to dis- 
senion and treachery within its 


gates, 54. 
Naseby, Battle of (1645), viii, 
222. 


Nashville, Tenn., General Andrew 
Jackson’s residence at ‘The 
Hermitage,” xii, 46. 

Nassau, Prussia, x, 253. 

Nathan the prophet, accuses David 
of adultery, ii, 183. 

National Assembly, French (1789- 
91), ix, 33, 39, 41, 42, 44, 48, 
50; 52, 53,2 57. 

National Bank, United States, xi, 
205. 

National Cemetery at Gettysburg, 
Lincoln’s dedicatory address at, 
xii, 310. 


National Convention, French, ix, 
BY, elds ebb. 

National Diet, German, x, 268, 272. 

National Gallery, London, vi, 202. 

National Guards, French, ix, 57, 
330/334) (3673) x, 240: 

National Republican Party, Amer- 
ican, Xii, 119. 

National Wealth, Sources of, stim- 
ulated by American discovery, 
vi, 120-128. 

Nation, Carrie, 
cate, xvi, 164. 

Nations, Sources of decay in, Vi, 
129. 

Nature, Human, 
in, xiii, 47, 53. 

Nature, Rousseau’s love of, xiii, 
24,31, 37, 54, 56: 

Nature, Worship of the powers of, 
by the Egyptians, i, 32; naming 
of these powers, 82; verging 
towards Pantheism, 73, 74; wor- 
ship of the forces of, ii, 28. 

Naval Bureau of Ordnance, Wash- 
ington, xiv, 227. 

Naval victories in American Civil 
War, xii, 298. 

Navarino, Battle of (1827), ix, 
293, 314, 315, 316; x, 165, 166. 

Navarino, Siege of, by the Turks 
(2824); ix, 311. 

Neander, Johann A. W.—(1789- 
1850.) German church historian, 
xi, 66. 

Nebraska, Organization of Terri- 
tory, xii, 258. 

Nebuchadnezzar.—King of Baby- 
Jonia (605-562 B.C.), favorite 
god of, i, 47; towering vanity 
of, ii, 159; Solomon likened to, 
219; traditions and remains of, 
xiv, 854. 

Necho II.—King of Egypt (610- 
595 B. C.?), defeats Josiah, King 
of Judah, at Megiddo, 338, 340, 
850; defeated by Nebuchadneg- 


temperance adyo- 


Rousseau’s trust 
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zar at Carchemish (605 B.C.), 
350, 351. 

Necker, Jacques.— (1732-1804.) 
French statesman and financier, 
Ax 28915735, 42, 45, D0: 

Necker, Mile.—See Staél, Mme. de. 

Negro Apprenticeship system, X, 
323. 

Negro Emancipation, 
address in favor of, xi, 
Negro Question, xii, 214. 

Negro Slavery, Wilberforce’s efforts 
to improve condition of, x, 72. 

Nelson, Horatio, Lord. — (1758- 
1805), at battle of the Nile 
(1798), ix, 118, 126. 

Nemesis of Europe, Angry (Napo- 
Jeon 1); “ix,-128: 

Neo-Darwinian and Neo-Lamarck- 
ian camp, xiv, 194. 

Neopolitan Government, X, 
S3c. 

Neptune.—Roman god of the sea, 
i, 45. 

Nero, Emperor. — Bloodthirstiness 
of, ii, 159; Paul supposed to 
have suffered martyrdom in time 
of, 447, 449. 

Nesselrode, Count Karl R.—(1780- 
1862.) Russian statesman, ix, 
171, 278. 

Nestorian missionaries at Chinese 
Court, xiv, 260. 

Netherlands, Count Metternich 
Austrian ambassador to, ix, 138. 

Neuviile, Alphonse M. de.—(1836- 
85.) French battle-painter, ix, 
225; 

Neville, Lord, Exalted passion of, 
vii, 286. 

Nevis, West Indies, birthplace of 
Alexander Hamilton, xi, 174. 

New Brunswick, N. J., xi, 130. 

Newbury, Battle of (Oct., 1644), 
viii, 221. 

Newcastle, Duke of. — (1811-64.) 
English secretary for war (1854- 


Franklin’s 
101; 


331, 
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tionist, 330. 

New England, cheerless climate of, 
xi, 34; confederation of towns, 
40; her troops take Louisburg, 
46. 

New England, John Fiske’s work 
on “The Beginnings of,’ xi, 
38. i 

New England Antislavery Society, 
founded, xii, 215. 

New Hampshire militia, xi, 134. 

“New Héloise,’” Rousseau’s, vi, 
200. 

New Jersey, royal governor of, xi, 
60. 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal. 
(1801-90.) On the “Catena” of 
Thomas Aquinas, vi, 235, 236. 


a zealous protec- 


“New Nation (1865-1915), xii, 419- 


446. 

New Orleans, La., as a French set- 
tlement, xi, 303; battle of and 
rout of British (1815), xii, 42; 
capture of, in Civil War, 341. 

Newport, R. I., xi, 126, 140, 141. 

New Testament, great charter of 
Christendom, Xi, 24. 

Newton, John.—(1725-1807.) Eng- 
lish divine and religious poet, 
Vili; "S05;73LET 312: 

Newton, Sir Isaac. — (1642-1727.) 
English natural philosopher, vi, 
437; xi, 68. 

New York, evacuation of, ii, 153; 
early aristocratic society in, 285; 
Dutch settlers of, xi, 34, 35; 
occupied by Washington, 122; 
taken by the British, 123. 

Ney, Michel. (1769-1815.) French 
marsha}, viii, 157; xi, 133. 

Ngami, Lake, Africa, xiv, 315. 

Nibelnng Tetralogy, Wagner’s, xiv, 
48, 51. 

Nicwa, First general council of the 
Church called by Constantine at 
(325 A. D.), iv, 160, 161. 
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Nice, Council of, vi, 187. 

Nicholas, Grand Duke (afterwards 
Czar of Russia). See Nicholas I. 

Nicholas, Philip N.—(1773-1849.) 
American lawyer and politician, 
xi, 277. 

Nicholas I.—(1796-1855.) Czar of 
Russia (1825-55). Theme: “The 
Crimean War,” x, 151; Russians 
covet Constantinople, 151; con- 
quest of Crim Tartary (Crimea), 
154; become masters of the 
Black Sea, 155; death of Alex- 
ender I and succession of Grand 
Duke Nicholas (1825), 157; war 
with Persia and Turkey, and 
peace of Adrianople (1829), 
157; Russian acquisitions to the 
era of Crimean War, 158; 
acter of Nicholas, 159; thwarted 
by foreign Powers and deceived 
by his own instruments of des- 
potic rule, 160, 161; stern and 
unrelenting, futile invasion of 
Turkey (1828), 163; visits 
England (1844), and seeks pre- 
text for war with Turkey, 164; 
England drawn into the war, 
with France and Italy as allies, 
166, 167; Russian invasion of 
the Danubian Principalities, 173, 
174; war declared by Turkey, 
174; destruction of Turkish 
fleet at Sinope (1853), 175, 176; 
war declared (Mar., 1854), 176; 
scene of the struggle the Crimea, 
and the design the capture of 


Sebastopol, 182; battle of the 
Alma, 183; at Balaklava and 
battle of, 186, 188; battle of 


Inkerman (Nov. 5, 1854), 188; 
Sardinia joins Western Alliance, 
193; assault on the Redan and 
the Malakoff, 194; fall of Sebas- 
topol (Sept. 18, 1855), 194; 
war ends, and Treaty of Paris 
signed (Mar. 30, 1856), 195; 


char-— 


destruction of Russian power on 
Black Sea only partially gained, 
196, 219; death, 338. 

Nicola, Col. Louis.—xi, 151. 

Nicolay, John G.—(b. 1832.) Edi- 
tor, with John Hay, of “Life and 
Works of Abraham Lincoln,” xii, 
279. 

Nicole, Pierre.—(1625-95.) 
Royalist 
Vili, 252. 

Niebuhr, Barthold G.—(1776- 
1831.) German historian, vii, 
299; xiii, 246. 

Nightingale, Florence. — (1820- 
1910.) English war nurse and 
founder of homes for the train- 
ing of nurses, vii, 69; x, 192; 
in Crimean War, 168; character 
of, 168, 169. 

Nihilism, Russian, x, 307. 

Nile, Valley of the, xiv, 379; Nile 
river, a creator of history, xiv, 
304. 

Nim Classes, sacred books of China, 
Eni 47. 

Nimeguen, Netherlands, taken by 
the French in 1672, viii, 269. 
Nimeguen, Peace of (1678), viil, 

271, 283. 

Nimrod.—Karly Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian King, traditions of, xiv, 
354; mighty hunter, 365. 

Nimroud, Mighty mound of, xiv, 
354, 361, 365-367, 370-372, 381. 

Nineveh, under Tiglath-Pileser 
(745-727 B.C.), ii, 292; de- 
stroys power of Syria, 293; fall 
of the city (606 B.C.), 350. 

Nineveh, Winged bulls of, i, 43. 

Nineveh, capital of Assyria, cap- 
tured, buried and desolated by 
Scythians, xiv, 352; Layard, ex- 
cavator of ruins, 356. 

Ninus.—King of Assyria and 
legendary founder of Nineveh, 
xiv, 352. 


Port- 
and French scholar, 
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Nirvana, a passive state of exist- 
ence, absorption in Spirit of the 
Universe, i, 93; escape from 
death and mortal desires, 95; 
not attained by Brahminical 
rites, 100. 

Noailles, Duc Paul de.—(1802-85.) 
French peer and writer, vii, 249. 

Nobel Peace Prize to Roosevelt and 
Root, xii, 396. 

Nobili, Robert de.—Traces his line- 
age to Brahma, vi, 323. 

Nominalism, Doctrine of, vi, 205. 

Nominalists and Realists, vil, 37. 

Non-Conformists, English, separate 
from the established Church, vi, 
288; now called Puritans, they 
accept creed of Calvin, 291, 292; 
viii, 215, 216. 

Non-importation (or Embargo) Act, 
xi, 305. 

Norfolk, Duke of —(1473-1554.) 
English lord high treasurer and 
head of the Catholic Party, vi, 
267. 

Norfolk, Ericsson proposes to con- 
struct vessel for destruction of 
Rebel fleet at, xiv, 218; Navy 
yard at, 218. 

Norman and Saxon Kings of Eng- 
land patrons of religious houses, 
vi, 149. 

Norman arrogance and aggression, 
xi, 33; Norman-English stock, 
44, 

“Norman Conquest,’ Edward Free- 
man’s work on the, xi, 31. 


Normandy, Fisheries of, ruined 
(1704), viii, 285; loss of popu- 
lation, 285. 


Normans, the noblest race of bar- 
barians, vi, 72. 

Norman, William, xiii, 466. See 
William the Conqueror. 

“North, Colossus of the’? (Emperor 
of Russia), ix, 153. 


North, Lord.—(1732-92.) English 
statesman. Burke arraigns his 
ministry, ix, 75; xi, 82, 92, 151. 

Northampton, Parliamentary forces 
at, in English civil war, viii, 221. 

North and South, Greatness and 


problems of, xi, 292; gains of, 
xii, 228. 
Northcastle, N. J., General Lee’s 


forces at (1776), xi, 124. 

“Northern Farmer,’ The, Tenny- 
son’s, xiii, 466. 

Northumbria, Pagans of, viii, 29. 

“Notables,” The, Assembly of 
Mrench, six, 129) 30-3 lis xX,7255) 

Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, vii, 
LOZ si etXy Ole 25. 

Notre Dame, Theological school of, 
vi, 221. 

Nottingham, Royal forces at, in 
English civil war, viii, 221. 

Noureddin, xiii, 97. 

“Novalis.” See Hardenburg. 

Novel, The modern, xiii, 65. See 
Scott, Sir Walter. . 

“Novelty” locomotive, entered in 


1829 for the Rainhill contest 
with Stephenson’s ‘Rocket,’ 
xiv, 206, 214. 

“Novice of Palermo,’ The, Wag- 
ner’s, xiv, 35, 38. 

“Novum Organum,’’ Bacon’s, vi, 
390; vii, 285. 

Nullification, S. C., grew out of 


Congressional tariffs, xi, 291; 
xii, 71, 76; doctrines, Calhoun’s, 
236. 

Nuneaton, Warwickshire, England, 
George Eliot educated at, Vil, 
351. 

Nuremberg, Defence of, in Thirty 
Years’ War, vili, 168. 

Nursing, Professional, xiv, 480. 

Nut. — Egyptian goddess of the 
firmament, i, 34, 48. 

Nyassa, Lake, Africa, xiv, 314, 328. 
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Obedience, Jesuits vow of, vi, 311. 

Oblations and Sacrifices, feature of 
worship to the gods, i, 49-51; 
oblation to the gods, Human, ii, 
44, 


Obligations, Civil, under the Ro- 
mans, iii, 73. 

Obongo dwarfs of West Africa, 
xiv, 337. 


Obscurities in German literary 
composition, Detrimental effect 
of, on English readers, vii, 276. 

O’Connell, Daniel. — (1775-1847.) 
Irish liberator and orator, ix, 
260, 262-264; in Parliament, 
266; x, 48, 49, 69, 74, 75, 86, 
87, 88, 89. 

O’Connor, Feargus HE. — (1796- 
1855.) Irish politician, x, 90. 

Octavia, sister of Octavius 
(Augustus Cesar), marries Mark 
Antony, iii, 323; magnanimity 
of, 333; protects children of 
her rival, Cleopatra, iv, 176. , 

Ode, David’s, on death of Saul 
and Jonathan, ii, 173; Words- 
worth’s, on “Intimations of Im- 
mortality,” xili, 460; Tenny- 
son’s, on the “Death of the Duke 
of Wellington,” 462. 

Odysseus defends pass of Ther- 
mopyla, ix, 307. 

Oersted, Hans Christian. — (1777- 
1851.) Danish physicist; dis- 
coveries, Xiv, 401, 404, 408. 

Offenbach, Jaques. — (1819-80.) 
French composer of opera bouffe, 
xiv, 68. 

Ogden, Francis B.—American Con- 
sul at Liverpool, associated with 
John Ericsson, xiv, 213. 

Ogden and Saunders case, The, 
Webster’s argument in, xii, 151. 

Ohio, French domination in, termi- 


nates, xi, 111; 
out to it, 112. 
Ojeda (companion of Columbus), 
discovers Brazil (1499), vi, 118. 
Olcott, Col. Henry S.—His Bud- 
dhist Catechism, i, 94. 

“Old Hickory,’”? Andrew Jackson’s 
familiar appellation, xii, 32, 51. 

Old Testament, Belief in future 
state ignored in, i, 41; Solo- 
mon’s writings gems of, ii, 223. 

Oliver, Andrew. — (1706-74.) 
American politician and Lt.-Goy. 
of Mass., xi, 84. 

Olympia (Elis), Temple of Zeus 
at, i, 124; gods of, 137; statue 
of Jupiter, 286; the Olympian 
Jove of Phidias, 305. 

Olympian games, vi, 187. 

Omar Khayyam. — See 
Omar. 

Omar Vrione. — (1820-78.) Turk- 
ish general in War of Greek 
Revolution, ix, 300. 

Omri, King of Israel (899-875 
B. C.%), builds city of Samaria, 
L192 4'S- 

On, Priestly city of, ii, 72. 

Opéra Comique, Paris, Building of, 
viii, 316. 

Ophir, Gold of, ii, 209. 

Opium War in China (1840-42) 
and war with England, xiv, 268, 
269, 280. 

Oracle of Dodona, i, 112; of 
Apollo, 112; of Delphi, 275. 
Orange, Prince of. — See William 

the Silent. 

Orange, William of (William III 
of England).—(1650-1702.) At 
invasion of Holland, viii, 268; 
hostile to policy of Louis XIV, 
282; King of England (1689- 
1702), 282, 286. 

Orange Free State (Orange River 
Colony), xiv, 344; diamond 
centres of, 346. 


Ohio, roads laid 


Khayyam, 
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Orators, Great, their appeal to 
traditions and sentiments, iv, 
217. 


Orchids, Fertilization of, xiv, 166. 

Ordinances, Moses’s, ii, 110. 

Oregon Territory, xii, 228. 

“Organum,”’ The, of Aristotle, vi, 
224. 

Oriental Piety, Ascetic form of, vi, 
137. 

Origen.— (186-253 A. D.) One of 
the Greek fathers of the Church, 
5 63) 

Origin of Evil, myths of which per- 
plexed Zoroaster, i, 64. 

“Origin of Species,’ Darwin’s, xiv, 
217, 162, 163, - 164,165) "'L72; 
174, 176, 177, 185; opposition 
to, by various writers, 193. 

“Origin of the Inequality of Man,’ 
Rousseau’s, xiii, 30, 40. 


Orinoco, Columbus lands _ near 
mouth of (1498), vi, 113. 
Orleanists, Legitimists, and Re- 


publicans, French, x, 209, 229. 
Orleans, Duke of. — (1640-1701.) 
French regent, vii, 103; vii, 
199, 295, 297; patronizes Law, 
Anglo-French financier, 314. 

Orléans, France, vii, 103; House 
of, x, 230. 

Orléans, Siege of, vii, 85, 86. 

Orloff, Alexei.im(1737-1808.) Rus- 
sian admiral, vii, 289. 

Ormazd or Ormuzd. — The good 
deity (Ahura-Mazda), of the 
Zoroastrian religion, i, 59, 60. 

Ormonde, Duke of. — (1610-88.) 
English general in Ireland in 
1641, viii, 227. 

Orosius, Spanish priest, his 
“Chronicle of the World,” viii, 
54, 

Orthodox Greek faith, x, 175. 

Osburgha, mother of Alfred the 
Great, viii, 33. 
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Osiris.—Egyptian deity, i, 34, 39, 
40; ii, 73; 74. 

Ossian.—Gaelic warrior and bard 
(circa, end of 3rd cent.), xiii, 
73. 

Ossoli, Margaret Fuller. — (1810- 
1847.) American author, xvi, 
151; editor of The Dial, 152; 
marriage in Italy, 152; tragic 
death, 152; character of, 153, 
154. 

Ostentatious Romans, iii, 357. 

Oswald, Mr. — English Commis- 
sioner to treat with thirteen 
Colonies, xi, 95. 

“Otello,” Verdi’s opera of (1887), 
xiv, 67. 

Othello, Shakspeare’s, vii, 285. 

Otho, Prince of Bavaria, is offered 
and accepts crown of Greece 
(1882), ix, 318; fled in 1862 
from an uprising, and was suc- 
ceeded by George I (King of the 
Hellenes), 319. 

Otis, James. — (1725-83.) Ameri- 
can patriot and orator, xi, 48, 
49, 77, 78, 223. 

Ottoman Empire, x, 195. 

Ottoman Yoke, struggles of the 
Greeks to shake off, xiii, 179. 
Oudinot, General. — (1767-1847. ) 
French marshal, sent by Louis 
Napoleon to restore Papal power 

at Rome, x, 129. 

Ovid, Publius O. Naso.— (43 B. C.- 
18 A. D.). Roman poet. His 
“Tristia,’’ ‘“Amores,” and ‘‘Meta- 
morphoses,” i, 340, 341. 

Oxenstiern, Axel, Count. — (1583- 
1654.) Swedish statesman, viii, 
156. 

Oxford, Earl of (Robert Harley, 
1661-1724), vii, 207. 
Oxford, England, vii, 57; 

Don, x, 356. 

Oxford University, Fellows of, vi, 

820; x, 68, 69, 331. 
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Paderewski, Ignace Jan.—(1860- .) 
Polish musician, xiv, 61, 68; 
xv, 407; devoted patriot of 
Poland, 407; family history, 
409; musical education, 407, 
410; early ambitions, 410; 
teaches music, 410, 411; finds 
compatriot in Mme. Modjeska, 
412; studies with Kiel and 
Urban, 411; studies with 
Leschetizky, 412-414; appears 
in concert in Vienna, 413; first 
recital in Paris, 414; reception 
in England, 414, 415; makes 
American debut, 415; difficulty 
of, in Germany, 415, 416; trib- 
ute by Dr. William Mason, 416, 


417; compositions, 418, 419; 
charities, 419, 420; attainments 
in politics, 420-423; activities 


during Great War, 421-423; be- 
comes Prime Minister, 422; del- 
egate to Versailles Conference, 
422; elected Representative of 
the City of Warsaw, 423; re- 
signs Premiership, 423; repre- 


sentative to Assembly of the 
League of Nations, 423; made 
Minister Extraordinary and 


Plenipotentiary, 423. 

Padua, Galileo’s lectures on mathe- 
matics at, vi, 435; teaches the 
doctrines of Copernicus at, 438. 

Pestum, Massive temples of, iii, 
96. 

Pagan, civilization, vi, 210; heroes, 


211; lies and _ Ilevities, 252; 
life, vii, 114; falsehoods, viii, 
820; civilizations, old, i, 27, 
178. 

Pagan influences, Effect of, on 


woman, iv, 177. 
Paganism, Despair of, vii, 142; 
George Eliot’s paganism, 352. 
Paganism, Grecian art consecrated 


to, i, 305; spirit or genius of, 
vii, 109; 112, 113; 121. 

Paganism, Woman of (Cleopatra), 
iii, 311; fatal influence of, on 
women, 338-345. 

Pagan society, its glory and its 
shame, iii, 351; Pagan notions 
crept into theology, vi, 245. 

Page, John. — (1744-1808.) Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, xi, 266. 

Page, Walter H. — (1855-1918.) 
American diplomat, xvi, 24. 

Paine, John K.—(b. 1839.) Ameri- 
can composer, Xiv, 69. 

Paine, Robert Treat. — (1731- 
1814.) American politician and 
patriot, xi, 227. 

Paine, Thomas. — (1737-1809.) 
Political writer and free-thinker. 
His political pamphlet ‘“‘Com- 
mon Sense,” xi, 238; xii, 311; 
xiii, 55. 

“Painters, Modern,’’ Ruskin’s, xiv, 
80. 


Painting, Grecian, i, 305-311; 
modern schools of, 306; Baby- 
lonian relics of, 306; dramatic, 


3808; rich coloring of Ionian 
school, 309; art declines after 
Apelle’s day, 310; Greek per- 
fection in, 310; power of cre- 
ation in, 311, 

Pakenham, Sir Edward. — (1778- 
1815.) Killed at battle of New 
Orleans, xii, 42. 

Palaces of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Rameses the Great, and the 
Persian monarchs at Susa, i, 
296. 

Palais Royal, Paris, built by Riche- 
lieu, viii, 205. 

Palatine, Elector.—A fugitive after 
the battle of Prague, his Bo- 
hemian possessions given to 
Duke of Bavaria, viii, 148. 

Palatine Hill, Rome, Palace of the 
Cesars on the, iii, 228. 
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Palermo, Garibaldi defeats Neopol- 
itan troops and they retire to, 


x, 136. 

Palestine, word derived from 
Philistines, ii, 160; fertility of, 
205. 


Palestine and Syria, Kings of, dis- 
covered records of, xiv, 383. 
Palestine Exploration Fund, Eng- 
lish, its work in tunnelling the 
walls of Jerusalem, xiv, 384, 

385. 

Palestrina, Giovanni. — (1524-94.) 
Italian musician, love of music, 
Vis 12) tevill dsb. 

Paley, William. — (1743-1805.) 
English theologian, xi, 63. 

Pallas-Athene, Statue of, i, 126. 


See Athene. 
Pallium, The Pope’s, v, 182. 
Palmer, Alice Freeman. — (1855- 
1902.) Woman educator, xvi, 
161; president of Wellesley, 
162; biography of, 162. 


Palmerston, H. J. Temple, Lord.— 
(1784-1865.) British statesman, 
iS ZOO (>, OG) Os) -LO7,) 1005 
180, 222, 225, 337, 338, 340, 
843; death of, 350, 353; his 
remark of Macaulay ‘that he 
wished he was as certain of any 
one thing as the historian was 
of everything, xiii, 270. 

Palmyra, ruined city of Asia Minor, 
xiv, 352. 

Palos, Spain, Columbus sets out 
from (Aug., 1492), vi, 106. 

Palus Meotis, viii, 341. 

‘Pamphlets, Latter-day,’’ Carlyle’s, 
xiii, 236. 

Panama Canal, xii, 435. 

Panama Mission, Debates on, in 
Congress, xii, 118. 

Pandects, Justinian’s Digest of Ro- 
man civil law, iii, 40, 51, 72. 
Pandemonium let loose, at sack of 

Rome, vi, 244. 


Panmure, Lord.—English Minister 
of War, x, 193. , 

Pantheism, Hindu, i, 77. 

Panthéon, The, at Paris, viii, 316; 
ix, 341. 

Pantheon of the Greeks, immoral, 
i, 113;, Egyptian, ii, 72; gods 
of, 73; at Rome, iii, 90, 105. 

Papacy, The, x, 101, 102. 

Papal Bull, Luther burns, at Wit: 
tenburg, vi, 247; Papal super- 
stitions, viii, 320; tyranny, Xx, 
120. 

Papal Empire, The. — An august 
power, great as an institution 
and as a religion, v, 95; illus- 
trious men it has produced, 96; 
fabric for controlling kings, dic- 
tating laws, and enslaving souls, 
' 96; marvellous vitality remains 
still powerful and majestic, 96; 
its temporal government, its 
cardinals, prelates, and mission- 
aries, 96; derides Protestant 
dissensions and _ speculations, 
97; conservator of Christian 
truth, in spite of dogmas at 
war with reason, 98; crimes 
and abominations accused of, 
100; great line of Pontiffs, 102; 
vi, 251. See Hildebrand. 

Papal States of Italy, x, 134. 

Papin, Denis.—(1647-72.) French 
physicist and eminent scientist, 
viii, 281. 

Pappenheim, Gottfried H., Count— 
(1594-1632.) Imperialist (Cath- 
olic) general .in Thirty Years’ 
War, viii, 152; bravest of Aus- 
trian generals, 170; death, 170. 

“Paradise Lost,’’ Milton’s, vii, 381; 


xiii; 328, 330, 337, 338, 340, 
387. 

“Paradise Regained,” Milton’s, vii, 
BSUS rx, 337. 


Pare aux Cerfs, Paris, Pollutions 
of, viii, 307-310. 
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Paris Conference, xvi, 48, 49. 


Paris, Fortifications of, ix, 341; 
exposition of (1851), 295; 
siege of (1870-71), 300; beau- 


tifying under Louis Napoleon, x, 
226. 

Paris, Parliament of, » Richelieu 
crushes, viii, 200; Cardinal 
Fleury’s quarrel with the, 300. 

Paris, University of, arises (close 
of 12th cent.), v, 222; intel- 

-lectual centre of Europe, 222; 
the Sorbonne, theological school 
of, "223: : 

Park, Mungo.—(1771-1805.) Afri- 
can traveller, xiv, 332. 

Parker, Matthew. — (1504-75.) 
Archbishop of Canterbury, vill, 
80, 105. 

Parkes, Sir Harry.—(1 8 2 8-8 5.) 
British Consul at Shanghai, xiv, 
279. 

Parliament, English, its resistance 
to Charles I, viii, 201; jurisdic- 
tion over Colonies, ix, 73; re- 
formed under William IV, x, 51; 
Colonists no representation in, 


KAS: 

Parliament, Long, English, viil, 
220. 

Parliament of Paris, crushed by 


Richelieu, viii, 200, 300. 

Parma, duchy of, x, 126. 

Parma, Duke of.—(1547-92.) Gen- 
eral in the service of Spain, viii, 
131. 

Parricide under Roman law, iii, 69. 

“Parsifal,’ Wagner’s musical 
drama (1879), xiv, 29; 45, 57, 
61. 

Parthenon, The, at Athens, i, 298, 
803; iii, 101-108, 118; vi, 187, 
206, 209; vii, 57; xiv, 385. 

Parton, James.—(1822-91.) Ameri- 
can biographer, xi, 62, 102, 2512, 
anecdote of Jackson, xii, 28; 
biography of Jackson, 79. 


Party Government, xiv, 119. 

Pasargade, ancient capital of 
Persia, iv, 30. 

Pascal, Blaise—(1623-62.) French 
Religious writer, vii, 140, 161, 
276, 291, 389; “Thoughts of,” 
140%. “viti;*322> "x; 3285 9x Gar 
xiii, 29, 60, 217, 249. 

Passover, Feast of, celebrated by 
King Josiah, ii, 334, 335. 

Passy, suburb of Paris, Franklin 
resides at, xi, 90. 

“Past and Present,’’ Carlyle’s, xiii, 
227, 229. 

Pasteur, Louis. — (1822-1895.) 
French chemist and microscopist, 
xiv, 459; xvi, 67; greatness of 
his discoveries, 67; physical 
characteristics, 68; education, 
70; professor, Lycée of Dijon, 
70; chair of chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Strasburg, 70; marriage, 
70, 71; dean of faculty, Uni- 
versity of Lille, 71; makes lab- 
oratory work for students pos- 
sible, 71, 72; discovers cause of 
process of fermentation, 72, 73; 
discovery of process of pasteur- 
ization, 73, 74; discovers cause 
of putrefaction, 74; fathoms 
problem of spontaneous genera- 
tion, 75, 76; discovers germ 
theory of disease, 76; derives no 
financial benefit from discoveries, 


76, 77; founder of bacteriology, 
77, 78; alleviates animal dis- 
eases, 78; makes use of inocu- 


jation, 79; makes use of anti- 
septic methods, 81, 82; hydro- 


phobia experiments, 82, 83; 
founds Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, 83; opening of institute, 


84; identifies himself with re- 
ligion, 84-86; reception to, in 
Paris, 86, 87; attacked by 
paralysis, 87; death and burial, 
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87; researches of in connection 
with diphtheria, 87. 

Patras, Greeks lose (15,000 men) 
at, in war (1820) with the 
Turks, ix, 293. 

Patriarch of Moscow, viii, 349; x, 
a5 4. 

Patriarchs, Times of the, ii, 45; 
before the flood, 28. 

Patricians and Plebians, Roman, 
struggle between, iii, 33-35. 

Patriotism, American, xi, 229. 

Paul, Saint (originally Saul).— 
Apostle to the Gentiles, theme: 
“The Spread of Christianity,” ii, 
411; birth and parentage 
(%4 A.D.), 411; early persecut- 
ing spirit, 412; conversion and 
becomes member of Jewish San- 
hedrim, 413; sublime enthusiasm 
in planting seeds of new faith, 
413; escapes from Jews of 
Damascus who sought his life, 
414; at Tarsus, 415; with 
Barnabas founds Christian com- 
munity at Antioch, 417; with 
Mark at Cyprus, 418; assumes 
name of “Paul,” 419; miracu- 
lous cures at Lystra, where he is 


stoned, 421; on rite of circum- 
cision, 423; controversy over, 
424; at Jerusalem with Silas, 


424-426; 
Luke, 426, 
427, 428; 


with Timothy and 
ADTs at Philippr, 
makes converts at 
Thessalonica, 428; at Athens, 
429-431; at Corinth, where he 
lives with Aquila and Priscilla, 
431-433; writes first of his epis- 
tles (to Thessalonican brethren), 
433; grand treatise on revealed 
truth, 434; visits Jerusalem and 
Ephesus, 435; writes epistle to 
the Corinthians and sets out for 
Greece, 437; joined by Titus and 
proceeds to Corinth, 439.; epistles 
to the Galatians and Romans, 


440, 441; enters Jerusalem for 
fifth time (58 A.D.), 441; az- 
cused of profaning the Temple, 
442; sent to be tried by Felix 
at Cesarea, 443; tried before 
Festus and makes masterly de- 
fense, 445; appeals to Cesar, 
and discourses before Agrippa, 
446; shipwrecked, but proceeds 
te Rome, 447; suffers martyr- 
doin, 449; character and ser- 
vices, 450-453; injunctions of, 
to the women of Corinth, iii, 
337; xi, 25, 26, 193. See Paul 
the Apostle. 

Paul, the Apostle, vii, 121; “Char- 
acter and Practical. Writings of,’’ 
327, 369, 389. 

Paul I—Czar of Russia (1796- 

~ 1801), accession, x, 155. 

Paul III.—Pope (1534-49), vi, 
301, 302, 

Paul V.—Pope (1605-21), makes 
Richelieu a prelate of the 
Church, viii, 185. 

Paula, Roman lady of rank and 
wealth.—(Oirca latter 4th cent.) 
Theme: “Woman as Friend,”’ iv, 
178; her friendship for Saint 
Jerome, 173, 182; birth and 
family, 177; conversion to 
Christianity, 178; her asceti- 
cism, 181; boundless hospitali- 
ties, 181; enjoyment of culti- 
vated society, 181; charities, 
182; Jerome at the house of, 
184; exalted’ character of their 
friendship, 189, 190; interested 
with St. Jerome in the extension 
of monastic life, 196; joins 
Jerome in a tour of Palestine and 
Egypt, 199, 200; builds a con- 
vent at Bethlehem, near which 
Jerome pursues in a cell his 


great literary labors, 200; 
eighteen years’ residence at, 
202; her deeds of fame and ir- 
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reproachable character, 205-207; 
death, 203; vii, 60, 250, 278, 
303, 377. 

Pauli, Georg R.—(1823-82.) Ger- 
man historian, on Alfred the 
Great, viii, 131. 

“Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” 
Scott’s, xiii, 110. 

Paulus Hook, N. J., xi, 130; 
tle of, 329. 


bat- 


Peace, century of between U. S. 
and Canada; peace treaties, xii, 
408-412, 443. 


Peace Conference, xv, 255, 256. 

Peace of 1783, The, and acknowl- 
edgment of American Independ- 
ence, xi, 305. 

Pearson, John.—(1612-86.) Eng- 
lish bishop and theological writ- 
er, Viii, 51. 

Peaslee, Edmund R.— (1814-78.) 
American gynecologist, xiv, 469. 

Peel, Sir Robert. — (1788-1850.) 
English statesman, ix, 248, 249; 
free-trade measure, 250, 265; 
reforms, 255; opposes Catholic 
emancipation, 262; home secre- 
tary, 263-266; finance expert, 
268; theme: “Political Econo- 
my,” x, 65; high rank as prime 
minister, his administration an 
epoch in English history, 65, 66; 
family, education, and entrance 
into Parliament, 66, 67; a man 
of facts rather than theories, 67; 
High Church views and Tory 
principles, 68; marriage, 68; 
home secretary under Welling- 


ton, 69; Catholic emancipation 
(1829), 69; in opposition when 
the Whigs came into power, 


member for Tamworth, opposes 
Reform Bill, 70; prime minis- 
ter (2nd time) in 1841, 70; 
financier and political economist 
he makes England commercially 
prosperous, 71; renewal of char- 
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ter of Bank of England and in- 
creased stability in financial 
world, 77; grants for national 
education, 78; Bright and Cob- 
den leaders of free-trade, 79; 
Peel gives his adhesion to the 
principle, 83; retires from office, 


86, 87; Chartist agitation 
(1838-48), 92; repeal of the 
Corn laws (1846), 93; Peel’s 
accidental death, 94; character 


and services to his country, 94- 
97, 322, 325, 327, 329, 330; 33F, 
835; 338)'3407"3843, B55" x¥ 
819; xiii, 139, 144, 245, 264; 
retiremennt, 267. 

Peiho forts captured by allied force 


in ‘‘Arrow” War (1860), xiv, 
282, 284, 294. 
Peking, China, xiv, 265; capture 


of in “Arrow”? War, 279; opened 
to foreigners, 284; 286, 293, 
294; legations at threatened by 
“Boxers,’”’ 297. 

Peking, Chinese academic tourna- 
ments at, xiv, 272; Anson Bur- 
lingame, U. S. Minister at 
(1861-67), 286. 

Peking “Gazette,” oldest news- 
paper in the world, xiv, 263. 
Pelagianism in theology, v, 207; 
Pelagian speculations, vi, 228, 

238. 

Pelagius, heresiarch of the 5th cen- 
tury, St. Augustine combats his 
heresy, iv, 303; the man and 
his controversy, 305-318. 

Pelasgi, Cyclopean structures 
erected by the, iii, 94. 

Pelessier, Duc de Malakoff.— 
(1794-1864.) French marshal 
storms the Malakoff in the 
Crimea, x, 193. 

Pelham, Henry.—(1811-64.) -[after- 
wards Duke of Newcastle], Eng- 
lish politician, x, 36. 
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*Pelleas and Ettarre,’’ Tennyson’s, 
xiii, 465. 

Peloponnesian War (431-404 B.C.), 
era of, i, 250, 275. 

Penance and Self-expiation, Doc- 
trine of, taught by the theolo- 
gians of the Middle Ages, vii, 
121, 

Penates, or familiar household gods 
of the Romans, i, 135, 136. 

Pendleton, Edmund.—(1721-1803.) 
American statesman, xi, 271, 
273. 

Pendulum, Galileo’s construction of 
the first, vi, 432. 

Penn, William.—(1644-1718.) Eng- 
lish Quaker and founder of 
Pennsylvania, vi, 242; xi, 43; 
Penn proprietaries of the prov- 
ince, 72-76. 

Pennsylvania, Quaker Colony in, 
xi, 43; anti-Masons in, xii, 78. 

“Pennsylvania Gazette,” founded 
by Franklin, xi, 59. 

Pennsylvania University, founding 
Of. X4;-70: 

Penny Postage, English, Sir Row- 


land Hill’s introduction of 
(1840), x, 59. 

Pensacola, Florida, threatened by 
the. British (1814), xii, 36; 
General Andrew Jackson re- 
sides at, 45. 


“‘Penseroso, Il,’’ Milton’s, xiii, 331. 

Pension List (U. S.) at close 
of Harrison’s Administration 
(1893), xii, 301. 

Pentecost, Day of, vi, 231. 

People, anciently ground down and 
oppressed, iii, 24; voice ignored 
in legislation, had and claimed 
no rights, 24. 


People, Enfranchisement of the 
(English), x, 317. See Glad- 
stone, W. E. 


People, Welfare of the, Confucius’s 
aims 4; 173. 


People’s Charter movement in 
England (1838), x, 92. 


People’s sphere of Government, 
xiv, 116. 
Pepinis, George, takes part in 


Greek Revolution, ix, 298. 

Pepperell, Sir William. — (1696- 
1759.) American pre-Revolu- 
tionary general, conquest of 
Louisburg, xi, 42. 

Pepys, Samuel.—(1633-1703.) Eng- 
lish diarist, vii, 311, 312. 

Pepys, Sir William, the Lelius of 
the “Bas Bleu,” vii, 327. 

Perceval, Spencer. — (1762-1812.) 
English statesman and premier 
(1809-12), ix, 235, 244; assas- 
sination of, 248; x, 68. 

Pére la Chaise, Paris, vii, 65. 

Pericles.— (495-429 B. C.) Athe- 
nian statesman, Athens in his 
time the centre of Greek civili- 
zation, i, 250; culmination of 
ancient art in, 294. 

Périer, Casimir.— (1777-1832.) 
French statesman and financier, 
ix, 1835. 

Perry, Commodore Matthe w.— 
(1794-1858.) American naval 
Commander, xiv, 290; xv, 432. 


Persephone, Queen of Hades, i, 
119. See Proserpine. 

Persepolis, ancient capital of 
Persia, xiv, 352, 362, 365. 

Pershing, John J. — (1860- .) 


American soldier, places Ameri- 
can forces at disposal of Foch, 


xv, 132. 

Persia (Iran), the country, its 
situation, climate, products, and 
people, iv, 29-31; its people 
honest, thrifty, truthful and 
brave, 30; a branch of Aryan 
family, 31; their priests, the 
Magi, 33; the palaces at 


Hebatana, Susa, and Persepolis, 
35; gems and signet rings of 
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the Persians, 35; before Cyrus’s 
day ruled by petty kings subject 
to Media, 37; fall of the Em- 
pire of, 61; under Darius, 
Persia in conflict with Greece, 
60; defeat at Marathon by 
Miltiades, 61. 

Persia, will of monarch supreme, 
iii, 25; use of cavalry in, 246. 

Persian and other ancient religions, 
i, 27; loftiest of all Pagan be- 
liefs, 53. 

Persians.—Brave, hardy, and ad- 
venturous, i, 54; faces of early, 
54; comparative purity of lives, 
55; religion, 73. 

“Personal Liberty,’ cry of Italy, 
x, 105, 106. 

Peru and Mexico, Conquest of, viii, 
78. 

Peruvian .-Government, Ericsson 
proposes to construct for them 
monitors, xiv, 223. 

Peruvian mines, Jesuit missions to, 
vi, 304. ‘ 

Pestalozzi, Johann H. — (1746- 


1827.) Swiss educator and 
writer, xiii, 57. 
Peter of Alcantara. — Spanish 


ecclesiastic, vii, 134. 

Peter of Cluny (? of Bruys).—-vii, 
62, 63, 64, 65. 

Peter the Great. — (1672-1725.) 
Emperor of Russia (1689-1725), 
viii, 93; theme: his “Services 
to Russia,” 331; enlightened 
barbarian toiling for civilization, 
331; absolute sovereign when 
Russia was an inland and iso- 
lated state, 832; genius and 
policy, 333; family and child- 
hood, 333; aided during minor- 
ity by queen-regent Sophia and 
Prince Galitzin, the latter of 
whom Peter exiles to Siberia, 
333; under his preceptor, Le- 
fort, he learns military tactics 


and serves in his regiment, 335- 
337; ambition for commercial 
and maritime greatness for Rus- 
sia, 337; passion for navigation, 


and sailor’s life, 338; seeks 
seaports by war, 339; attacks 
Azof and is beaten, 341; wins 


at length and raises armies on 
European model, 341, 342; em- 
bassies to European courts, 343; 
masters art and _ ship-building, 


844;  Mentchikof his prime- 
minister, 345; visits England 
and Holland, 345; at Vienna, 


846; crushes the turbulent 
Streltzi (his own guards), 347; 
reforms in his army (cuts off his 
soldiers’ beards and _ shortens 
their coats), 348; alters the 
calendar, erects mills and digs 
canals, 349; head of the 
Church, 350; war with Charles 
XII and invades Sweden, 350, 


351; beaten at Narva (1704), 
351; victorious at Pultowa 
(1709), 352; loses 20,000 men 


in war with Turks and at Azof, 
but terms made for him by his 
wife Catherine, 353; builds St. 
Petersburg on marshes of the 
Neva, 354; capital removed to 
it from Moscow, 855; tour of 
Europe, 357;  disinherits his 
worthless son, Alexis, 360; 
crowns his wife, 362; death and 
estimate, 363-365. 


Peter the Venerable. — Head of 


Monastery of Cluny, where Abé- 
lard died, vii, 62-65. 


Peters, Karl—(b. 1856.) Ameri- 


can explorer in Africa, xiv, 875. 


Petersburg, -Va., Butler near, xii, 


804; General Grant at, in Civil 
War, 308, 341. 


Petition of Right (English), viii, 


215; xili, 359, 362. 
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Petrarch. — (1304-74.) Italian 
poet, vii, 26, 39; xiii, 159. 

Phedo of Elis.—(4th cent. B. C.). 
Greek philosopher and disciple 
of Socrates, i, 215, 216. 

Phalanx in war introduced by 
Sparta, iii, 247; adopted by 
Philip of Macedon, 248; Athe- 
nian, 248; Macedonian, 249; 
under Alexander, 250. 

-Pharamonc&: — Reputed first King 
of the Franks, viii, 199. 

Pharaoh.—Deceived by Abraham, 
ii, 50; the Pharaoh of Joseph’s 
era, 63-68. 

Pharaoh (?Rameses II), of 
Moses’s era, ii, 99; daughter of 
rescues Moses, 99; Moses’s 
flight from, 129. 

Pharaoh of the Children of Israel, 
The, xiv, 377. 

Pharaohs.—Monuments of the, iii, 
84. 

Pharisees. — Belief in transmigra- 


tion of souls, i, 41, 42; rise of 
the sect, ii, 370; multiply fasts 
and observances, 371; vii, 121. 


Pharsalia, Caesar defeats Pompey 
in the battle of (48 B. C.), ili, 
269. 

Phidias.— (500-430 B. C.) Greek 
sculptor, i, 250; example of art 
among the Greeks, 283; lived 
in culminating period of Grecian 
glory, 285; his statues of Mi- 
nerva, 285; of Jupiter at 
Olympia, 286; adorning of the 
Parthenon, 285, 303; artists of 
his age aided by the poets, his- 
torians, and philosophers, 2933 
distinguishing excellence, 286, 


287; work of his scholars, 304, 
305; sculptures of, iii, 97, 116- 
118. 


Philadelphia, British evacuation of 
(1778), xi, 139. 
Philadelphia, 1st Continental Con- 
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gress at (1774), xi, 50, 57-60, 
70, 154. 

Philadelphia. Constitutional Con- 
vention, Hamilton a delegate, xi, 
189. " 

Philip, King of Macedon.—(382- 
336 B. C.) ii, 243; adopts and 
improves on the Spartan 
phalanx, iii, 248; adopts stand- 
ing armies, 249. 

Philip II—King of Spain (1556- 
98), his father, the Emperor 
Charles V, bestows on him Spain 
and the Low Countries, viii, 144. 

Philip of Burgundy, vii, 102. 

Philip of Spain, xiii, 466. 

Philippa, Queen of Edward III.— 
(1312-69.) vii, 70. 

Philistine Age, xiv, 73. 

Philistines, The, ii, 35; smitten in 
battle by Saul, 155, driven back 
by David, 161. 

Phillimore, Sir W. G.—(b. 1845.) 
English jurist and legal writer, 
xi, 357: 

Philips, Mark.—English politician, 
x, 79. 

Phillips, Wendell. — (1811-84.) 
American orator and abolition- 
ist; xi. (7,2 224sexlifla5 4. 

Phillips Academy, Exeter, Webster 
fitted for college at, xii, 148. 

Philology, Science of, i, 69, 70. 

Philosophers, Greek, ii, 118. 

Philosopher’s Stone, and Elixir of 
Life, in China, root of Chem- 
istry of the West; xiv, 264. 

Philosophy, Ancient, i, 183; Greek 


distinctive feature of ancient 
civilization, 185; platonic, 220; 
a system of dialectics, 328; 
Stoic, 232. 


“Philosophy of Clothes,’ Carlyle’s, 
xiii, 214. 

Philosophy, Roman and Greek, i, 
237; Greek, as exemplified in 
Socrates, 249. 
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Pheenicia, Bel (Baal) chief deity 
of, i, 45; people of, 44. 

Pheenician trading posts, xiv, 385. 

Phtha (Ptha).—The ‘father of be- 
ginnings,’’ who made the sun, 
moon, and earth, i, 33; Apis 
bulls maintained in temple of, 
40. 

Picardy, loss of population (1704), 
viii, 285. 

Piccolomini, Octavio, Prince.— 
(1599-1656.) Imperialist gen- 
eral in Thirty Years’ War, viii, 
152. 

Pickett, George E. — (1825-75.) 
Confederate general in Civil 
War, xii, 323,337: 

“Pickwick,” Dickens’s novel, vii, 
367. 

Piedmont (Sardinia), Throne of, 
under Charles Felix and Charles 
Albert, x, 109; under Victor 
Emmanuel II, 118; Napoleon’s 
conquest of (1796), 107, 108, 


109, 117, 127, 139, 142, 144, 
145. 
Pierce, Franklin. -— (1804-69.) 


President of the United States 
(1852), -xil, 257. 

Pietro della Francesca. — Italian 
father of perspective, vi, 193. 
“Pilgrimage, Childe MHarold’s,” 
Byron’s, xiii, 144, 152, 154, 157, 

169. 
Pilgrimages to Holy Land, x, 169. 
Pilgrim Fathers, xi, 219. 
Pilgrims, Puritan, in Massa- 
chusetts, xi, 35-37; love of lib- 
erty, 36; Separatists, 37; edu- 
cational efforts, 39; Pilgrim 
Fathers, landing of, 219. 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Bunyan’s, 
vi, 230; vii, 141, 316. 
Pinckney, Charles C. — (1746- 
1825.) American statesman and 
soldier, xi, 176, 191, 205, 253, 
334, 335, 349. 


Pindar. — (522-443 B. C.) Greek 
lyric poet, his artistic skill, L 
323. : 

Pinto, Serpa. — Scientific value of 
his work in Africa, xiv, 312. 
Pisa, Battle of, Michael Angelo’s 

cartoon of, vi, 198. 

Pisa, Leaning tower of, Vi, 468, 
469. 

Pitt, William.(1708-77.) Earl of 
Chatham, viii, 384; xi, 74, 83, — 
84; xiii, 217, 245; Macaulay’s 
essay on, 258, 266. 

Pitt, William, the Younger.— 
(1759-1806.) English Whig 
statesman, xi, 98, 319. 

Pius IX.—Pope (1846-78), x, 115. 

Pizarro, Francisco.— (1471-1541.) 
Discovers Peru (1524), vi, 118; 
conqueror of Peru, vii, 118; ex- 
plorations in the cities of, xiv, 
389. 

Planets worshipped by early pagan 
nations, i, 34. 

Plantations, Lords of the Commit- 
tee for, unfriendly to the Penns, 
xi, 75. 

Planters, Patrician, xi, 268; South- 
ern aristocratic, 292, 294; aris- 
tocracy of, xi, 292; Virginian, 
269, 297. 

Plato. — (427-347 B. C.) Greek 
philosopher, triumph of phi- 
losophy from Thales’s day to his, 
i, 183; 184, 192, 214, 215; Tise 
of, 216; skill in composition, 
217; abstract ideas, 217, 218; 
vital principle of his philosophy, 


219; Platonic philosophy, 220- 
223; disciples of, 222; death, 
223; acceptance of Socrates’s 


method, 225; erects reason to a 
science, 226; the basis of knowl- 


edge, 226; imbued with Soce- 
rates’s spirit, 236; Socrates’s 
chosen disciple, 264; his 
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“Dialogues,” 279; vii, 
110, 386. 

Plato, Disciples of, invented conic 
sections, iii, 174. 

Plato, on immortality of Soul, ii, 
aA, 


24, 39, 


Platt, Thomas C. — (1833-1910.) 
American political leader, xv, 
81,. 82. 

Plautus, Titus M. — (257-184 


B. C.) Roman dramatist, i, 331- 
333; 

Playfair, Sir Lyon. — (1819-98.) 
English Liberal politician and 
chemist, xiii, 246. 

Plebiscita, Roman laws proposed by 
the tribunes and passed by the 
tribes, iii, 41. 

Plebs (Plebeians), term applied to 
Roman people (286 B. C.), iii, 
34; obtain the judicial office of 
the pretorship, 34, of little con- 
sideration till the time of the 
Gracchi, 36. 

Pliny, the Elder. — (23-79 A. D.) 
Roman naturalist, his ‘Natural 
History,” iii, 187; xi, 67. 

Plombiéres, France, Napoleon III’s 
conference at, with Cavour, x, 
124. y 

Plunket, Wm. C. —- (1765-1854.) 
Lord-Chancellor of Ireland 
(1830-41), ix, 271. 

Plutarch. — (6b. about 46 A. D.) 
Greek historian, i, 357; his 
“Parallel Lives,’ 358. 

Pluto.—Roman god of Hades, 4, 
45. 

Plymouth, Mass., xi, 39, 40. 

Plymouth Rock, Oration at, in 
1820, xi, 231. 

Po, Napoleon’s brilliant career on 
the banks of the, ix, 116. 

“Poems by Two Brothers”’ 
Tennysons), xiii, 452. 

Poetic genius, xiii, 135. See Byron, 
Lord. 


(the 


Poet-Laureate (Tennyson), 
439, 448, 450, 457, 472. 

Poetry, Fashion and popularity of, 
in Scott’s day, xiii, 93. 

“Poetry, Spirit of Modern,” xiii, 
439. 

Poictiers, Battle of (1356), vii, 74. 

Poisoning under Roman law, iii, 69. 

Poincaré, Raymond. — (1860- .) 
President of France, xv, 44; re- 
lations with Lloyd George, 44, 
45; love for formality, 292; 
compared with Clemenceau, 289, 
290. 

Poland. — Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia interfere in her affairs 
(1772), partition of her terri- 
tory, viii, 392; Russia obtains, 

Jjixy—7162: dismemberment, X, 
153, 154, 204, 252; history of, 
Xv, 408; writers of, 408; music 
of, 409. 

Polar Sea, Frobisher penetrates 
the, viii, 87. 

Pole, Reginald, Cardinal.—(1500- 
58a). vil, 227. 

Poles, insurrection of (1831), x, 
204. 
Polignac, 
1847.) 
216. 

Political economy, xii, 314. 

Political equality, xii, 312. 

Political Morality, ix, 67. See 
Burke, Edmund. 

Political parties, American, Rise of, 
Xi 16450 xit5 eb 0: 

Political power in the West, xii, 
270. 

Political troubles with Great 
Britain (1761), xi, 222. 

Political wirepullers, xii, 204. 

Politicians, Machine, xii, 204. 

Politics, a game, xii, 204. 

Politics, Personal, xii, 23. See 
Jackson, President Andrew. 


xiii, 


Prince Jules. — (1780- 
French diplomat, ix, 44, 
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Polk, James K. — (1795-1849.) 
Elected President (1844), xii, 
132; takes office (Mar., 1845), 
228. 

Polk, Leonidas. — (1806-64.) 
Bishop of Louisiana, and Con- 
federate lieut.-general in Civil 
War, xii, 345; killed at Pine 
Mountain, Ga., 345. 

Polygamy unknown among Aryans, 
SS oaeats 

Polygnotus of Thasos. — (Circa 
463 B. C.). Greek painter, i, 
SOTA 130), 13h, oA. 

Polyphemus, Ulysses in the cave 
OLNX, BZ. 

Polytheism, Egyptian, complex and 
contradictory, i, 33; idolatry a 
sequence of, 52; of Greece, 111. 

Pomerania, Gustavus Adolphus in, 
viii, 164. 

Pompadour, Marquise de.—(1721- 
64.) Mistress of Louis XV, vi, 
$273) wil; 163, 193% 253" avilz, 
300, 311, 313, 316,317, 320, 
322. 

Pompeii, Excavations at, iii, 105. 

Pompey, Roman general. — (106- 
48 B. C.) Cesar lauds him in 
the Senate, iv, 74; gaining su- 
preme power and being opposed 
by the aristocratic nobles under 
Pompey, Cesar defeats the Ro- 
man legions of Pompey, who 
flies from the field of Pharsalia 
and in Egypt is murdered, 93; 
vii, 37. 

Ponchartrain, Lake, xii, 39. 

Pontifex Maximus.—Chief of the 
College of Priests in ancient 
Rome, i, 136, 137. 


Pontiff, Roman, x, 101; Pontifical 
States, 126. 
Pontine Marshes, Rome, Cmsar 


plans to drain them, iv, 95. 
Poor Law Amendment, English 
(1834), x, 56. 
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“Poor Richard's’? Almanac, xi, 62, 
63, 65, 94. 

Pope, Alexander. — (1688-1744.) 
English poet, vii, 199, 354; xiii, 
93, 97, 136; his “Dunciad,” 
211; Macaulay’s admiration of, 
281. 

Pope, General John. — (1822-92.) 
American general, threatens 
Richmond, xii, 330, 346, 350. 

Pope, The, “Scarlet mother of 
abominations,’ Luther’s vitupera- 
tive phrase, vi, 247; vii, 61. 

Popes, the Papal Church and Em- 
pire, Vv, 101, 102. See Hilde- 
brand. 

Port Arthur seized by Russia from 
China (1898), xiv, 295. 

Porte, Christian subjects of the, x, 
152; declares war on Russia, 
174. 

Porteous, Beilby, Bishop of Lon- 
don. — (1731-1809.) vii, 305, 
311, 327. 

Porter, Admiral, naval exploits of, 
“xii, 306. 

Porter, A. Maria. — (1780-18382.) 
English novelist, ix, 272. 

Portia.—Shakspeare’s heroine, vii, 
25. ; 

Portland, Duke of (Lord Wm. 
Bentinck). — English statesman 
and prime minister (1807-09), 
ix, 247. 

Port-Royal, Cistercian abbey for 
nuns, near Paris, viii, 323. 

Port Royalists, French, famous for 
their schools and learning, vil, 
140. 

Portuguese merchants in Canton in 
16th cent., xiv, 264. 

Poseidon (Neptune).—God of the 
sea, 1° 215.4120) 

Posidonius.— (circa 1st cent. B.C.), 
Greek Stoic philosopher, physi- 
cal geography researches, iii, 
189. 
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Positivism of Comte, George Eliot’s 
belief in the, vii, 385. 

Postmaster-General, of Congress, 
Franklin’s appointment as, xi, 
86. 

Potemkin, Prince. — (1736-71.) 
Russian soldier, x, 154. 

Potiphar, Joseph’s ten years’ ser- 
vice to, ii, 62, 64. 

Potomac, Army of the, in Civil 
War, xii, 294, 295, 296, 298, 
808, 339, 340. 

Potsdam, Prussia, 
270. 

Poussin, Nicholas. — (1594-1665.) 
French historical painter, viii, 
252. 

Power, Federal, xii, 273, 280. 

Power generating and transmis- 
sion plants, xiv, 436-439. 

Power, Paternal, limits of, under 
the Roman emperors, iii, 75. 

Power, The, making for righteous- 
ness, ii, 109. 

Powers, Hiram. — (1805-73.) 
American sculptor, his “Greek 
Slave,’ i, 305; iii, 126; vi, 192. 

Poyser, Mrs. (in George Eliot’s 
“Adam Bede’’), vii, 366, 380. 

Praed, W. Mackworth. — (1802- 
89.) English poet, xiii, 250. 

“Preterita,”? Ruskin’s, xiv, 80. 

Pretor, Roman, iii, 64. 

Pretorian cohort, Augustus’s body- 
guards, iii, 265. 

Prague, Battle of (1620), won by 
Catholic imperialists, viii, 148. 


Vili, 376s.5x, 


Pratt, Charles, Earl Camden, — 
(1714-94.) English jurist, xi, 
Lol deo: 

Praxiteles. — (4th cent. B. C.) 
Greek sculptor, his undraped 
Venuses, i, 304, 305; iii, 119, 
120. 

Preachers, Great early Christian, 
iv, 214, 218. 


Prelatical Power. See 
Thomas. { 

Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, xiv, 
85, 86. 

Pre-Raphaelitism, xiv, 82, 87. 

Presbyterianism, xi, 37. 

Presbyterian party in English Civil 
War, viii, 224. 

Presbyterians and Cromwell, viii, 
235. 

Presbyterians of Scotland in time 
of Queen Elizabeth, viii, 83, 
114. 

Prescott, William. — (1726-95.) 
American general at Bunker 
Hill (June, 1775), xi, 115. 

Presidential aspirations, Jeffer- 
son’s, xi, 295; Clay’s, xii, 138. 

Press, European, fettered, x, 264. 

Preston, Battle of, and defeat of 
the Scotch royalists (1648), viii, 
222. 

“Prevailing opinions and morals,’ 
Hannah More on, vii, 327. 

Priam, King of Troy, City of, xiv, 
386. 

Price, Richard.—(1723-91.) Eng- 
lish philosophical writer, xi, 75. 

Pride, the chief cause of downfall 
of royal favorites, vii, 202. 

Priestley, Joseph. — (1733-1804.) 
English natural philosopher, xi, 
TS. 

Priestly caste in Egypt and India, 
Terrible power of, i, 51. 

Priests, Egyptian, Profound know]l- 
edge of, ii, 70; taught future re- 
wards and punishments, 71. 

Primitive man, Revelation to, i, 
81; revelation, ii, 28, 30. 

“Prince of Experimental Philoso- 
phy” (Faraday), xiv, 393. 

“Prince of Letters,’’ Chinese aca- 
demic degree (Chuang Yuen), 
xiv, 273. 

“Princess,’’ The, Tennyson’s, xiii, 
444, 


Becket, 
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Princeton, Battle of (Jan. 3, 1777), 
viii, 158; xi, 130. 

“Princeton,” The, U. S. S., xiv, 
216, 227, 235. 

“Principles of Ethics,” 
xiv, 150. 

“Principles of Psychology,’’ Spen- 
cer’s, Xiv, 134. 

Printing, Early art of, ii, 29; early 
known in China, Xiv, 263. 

Prior, Matthew. — (1664-1721.) 
English poet, vii, 199. 

“Prisoner of Chillon,” 
xiii, 162, 169. 

Private judgment, Luther insists on 
right of, vi, 240. 

Privy Council, English, on the pro- 
prietary estates of the Penns, 
xi, 76; Franklin insulted before, 


Spencer’s, 


Byron’s, 


by  Solicitor-General Wedder- 
burn, 81. 

Prize cases, Marshall’s decisions 
ins .Xts 35,7, 


Proclamation of Emancipation, 
Lincoln’s, the culminating event 
in Civil War, xii, 293. 

Prodicus of Ceos.—Greek philoso- 
pher, i, 307, 250. 

Propellers, Submerged, Ericsson 
engaged in trial of, xiv, 211. 
Propertius, Sextus.—(51-15 B.C.) 

Roman elegiac poet, i, 341. 

Property, Roman laws of, iii, 73; 
Jewish laws in relation to, xi, 
25. 

Prophet, The, Tecumseh’s brother, 
xii, 32. 

Prophets, School of the, ii, 143; 
Old Testament, 164. 

Propylwa, Decorations of the, iii, 
131, 182. 

Proserpine (Persephone), abducted 
wife of Pluto, Rape of, i, 112. 
“Prosperpina,’’ Ruskin’s, xiv, 100. 
Protagoras. — (481-411 B. C.) 
Greek sophist, investigations of, 

4,207, 250,5257. 


Protection, Alexander Hamilton: 
proposes, xi, 203; Webster oni 
tariffs and protective industries, , 
xii, 161. 

Protection an injury to the South,, 
Calhoun’s views on, xii, 197. 
Protective Policy, American, Father : 

of the (Clay), xii, 100. 

Protector, Lord, of England, Crom- : 
well appointed (1653), viii, 228; - 
the Great, xiii, 192. 

Protestant exiles return from. 
Geneva to England after the 
death of Queen Mary, vi, 282; 
Protestant Huguenots and their 
conflict, under Henry of Na- 
varre, with the Catholic League, 
viii, 128-135. 

Protestantism, extinction of, Te 
Deums offered in Catholic 
churches in France for the, vi, 
328; spirit of, vii, 139; Queen 
Elizabeth establishes it as re- 
ligion of England, viii, 82, 398. 

Protestant Reformation, viy 217, 
229, 235, 241; Protestant re- 
ligion, Louis XIV’s insults to 
and persecutions of, viii, 279. 

Protestants, vi, 242; in France, 
persecution of, vii, 166, 169; 
viii, 279. 

Protestants of Holland and France, 
viii, 83. 

Proudhon, Pierre J. — (1809-65.) 
French Socialist, George Eliot 
absorbed in the theories of, vil, 
353. 

Provencal Poetry, vii, 228. 

Provence, France, birthplace of 
chivalry and poetry, vii, 228, 
229; the Guises wish to estab- 
lish themselves in, viii, 183. 


Proverbs, Book of, li, 224, 226- 
228. 
Providence, the raiser up of de- 


liverers, xi, 25; superintending, 
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61; great rulers raised up by 
Almighty Power, 320. 

Providential oversight of the 
world, ii, 28. 

“Provincial Letters,’ Pascal’s, 
vili, 325. 

Provost, Mrs., Jefferson marries 
(#PE82);,°x3) 180k, 

Prussia, King of, makes Lord 
Macaulay a member of the 
Prussian Order of Merit, xiii, 
278. 

Prussia, Military aggrandizement 


as a national policy in, started 
by Frederic the Great, viii, 400; 
furnishes troops at bidding of 
France to fight Russia, x, 252; 


aggrandizement, 257; parlia- 
ment, 280; dominance, 289; 
military burdens of, 309; Es- 
tates and Diet of, 268; war 
with Austria, 287; war with 
France, 251, 298, 299; autoc- 


racy of, xv, 206, 207. 

Pruth, Battle of the, x, 153. 

Psalms of David, ii, 116, 225, 227. 

Psyche, Lady, of Tennyson’s “The 
Princess,” xiii, 460. 

“Psychology, Principles of,’ Spen- 
cer’s, xiv, 134, 150. 

Ptolemais, city in Cyrene, ii, 399. 

Ptolemies, The, Magnificent reigns 
of, at Alexandria, iii, 313; land 
of the, xiv, 856; Macedonian 
kings of Egypt, 376. 

Ptolemy II, Philadelphus.—(d. 247 


B. C.). King of Egypt, ii, 378. 
‘Ptolemy VIII, Soter. — (d. 81 
B. C.). King of Egypt, invades 


Judea and takes Jerusalem by 
assault, ii, 377. 

Ptolemy of Alexandria.—(1st half 
2nd cent., A. D.). His observa- 
tions and labors in astronomical 
science, iii, 171, 173; his Alex- 
andrian library, xiii, 67. 

Pufendorf, Baron S. von.—(1632- 


/ 


94.) German 
torian, xiii, 27. 
Pulpit, Power and dignity of the 
Christian, iv, 229-231. 
Pultowa, Southern Russia, Siege 
and battle of (1709), Peter the 
Great is here victorious over 
Charles XII of Sweden, viii, 352. 
Punishments for crime under Ro- 
man law, iii, 69. 
“Purgatorio,” Dante’s, vi, 46, 48. 
Purgatory invented by the genius 
of Monasticism, v, 140. 
Puritan controversy in 
Cranmer, vi, 289; 
(Puritan), xi, 250. 
Puritan doctrine of Separation of 
the Church from the State, xiii, 
49. 5 


jurist and his- 


time of 
influences 


Puritans; (The, Vil 57 psx ce: 
English, 29, 33; persecution of 
Quakers, 34; history of, 45; 


Adams’s family sturdy type of, 
217-222. 

Puritans of England, viii, 138; 
> OdbIPE SEE Yass i (O)s 

Puritans of New England, xi, 36- 
38, 219. 

Puritans of N. E., Hollanders of 
N. Y., Quakers of Pa., Presby- 
terians of the South, N. J., and 
Pa., all of Calvinistic training, 
xi, 43; 

Putnam, Israel.(1718-90.) Amer- 
ican Revolutionary general, xi, 
117, 118, 123, 134, 197. 

Pym, John.—(1584-1643.) Puritan 
statesman and member of Long 
Parliament, viii, 216, 224, 243. 

Pyramid, The great, i, 294; ii, 28; 
vi, 206. 

Pyramids, Egyptian, iii, 85, 87. 

Pyrenees, Treaty of the, under ad- 
ministration of Mazarin, viii, 
203. 

Pythagoras.— (582-500 B.C.) Greek 
philosopher and mathematician, 
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i, 195; acquires in Egypt knowl- 
edge of secret mysteries of the 
priests, 196; introduces weights 
and measures, 196; ethical prin- 
ciples, 196; Plato indebted to, 
218; seeks to be initiated in 
higher mysteries, ii, 70; esoteric 
wisdom of, 100; astronornical 
knowledge, iii, 162, 163; know!]- 
edge of geometry, 174. 

Pythagorean system, Chinese doc- 
trines in, i, 186; world under 
laws regular and harmonious in 
their operations, 197, 206. 


Q. 


Quadrumana, Structures xiv, 
186.° 

Questors, Roman, in charge of the 
public treasury, iii, 34, 65, 67. 

Quakers and their colony in Penn- 
sylvania, xi, 43, 57, 61, 73, 234; 
Quakers, Philadelphia, 234. 

Quakers intervewied by Peter the 
Great, viii, 345. 

“Quarterly Review,’ London, xiii, 
92, 93, 206. 

Quebec, Arnold’s expedition to, xi, 
300. 

“Queen Mary,’’ Tennyson’s drama 
of, xiii, 466-471. 

“Queen of the Air,’’ Ruskin’s, xiv, 
98. 


of, 


“Queen’s Gardens, of,’ Ruskin’s, 
xiv, 99. 

Queens of Society, Famous, vii, 
230. 


“Quentin Durward,’’ Scott’s novel, 
xiii, 126. 

Quesnay, Francois.— (1694-1744.) 
French political economist, viii, 
324. 

‘Quesnel, Pasquier. — (1634-1719.) 
French Jansenist theologian, viii, 
252. 

Quietism, Theological 


essence of 


doctrines of Buddha; a phase of 
mysticism involving perfect men- 
tal inactivity, i, 99. 

Quietists (a sect whose belief was: 
that the highest state of man is: 
stoical indifference to all sub- 
lunary matters and contempla- 
tion of divine things), vii, 139, 
170. 

Quincy, Mass., Farm home of John 
Adams, xi, 246, 260. 


Quintilian, Marcus F.— (35-95 
A.D.) Roman rhetorician, i, 
373; his “Institutio Oratoria,” 
373, 374. 

Quirinus, temple of, at Rome, The, 
i, 299% iii) 10%: 


R. 


Ra, the sun-god, i, 33; worshipped 
at Heliopolis, 33; ii, 72. 

Rabbinical forms, xiii, 297. 

Rachel.—Jacob’s wife, ii, 58. 

Rachel, Elisa.—(1820-58.) French- 
Jewish tragedienne, vii, 249. 

Racine, Jean B.— (1639-99.) 
French poet, vii, 157, 160, 166, 
174 sis vill, 6251, 283;.'322903252 

Raglan, Lord.—(1788-1855.) Brit- 
ish general in the Crimea (1854- 
55), RLS 2183) 184 0a 85 aleys 
death of, 194. 

Railroad traffic and development in 
Lower Egypt, xiv, 341. 

Rail-splitting, Lincoln’s, in Illinois, 
xii, 242. 

Railway mania in France and Eng- 
land, ix, 347. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter.— (1552-1618.) 
English soldier, courtier, and 
man of letters, colonizes Vir- 
ginia, vi, 430; viii, 80, 81; col- 
onizes Virginia, 87; accomplish- 
ments, 105. 

Ramah, Samuel’s native town, ii, 
141. 2 
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Rambouillet (Catherine), Marquise 
de.—(1588-1665.) French social 
leader, vii, 229, 231, 232. 

Rameses.—Treasure city of Egypt, 
ii, 89. 

Rameses II, the Egyptian King 
(1300 B.C.); palace of, i, 296; 
from whom Moses fled, ii, 89, 
99; battle field of, 338. 

Rameses the Great, of Egypt, his 


immense fleet, iii, 197; his 
colossal army, 239; xiv, 377, 
382. 


Ramillies, Battle of (May, 1706), 
vii, 201; viii, 286. 

Ramoth-Gilead, ii, 272, 275, 276. 

Randolph, Edmund.—(1753-1813.) 
American statesman, xi, 
191, 266. 

Randolph, John.—(17 7 3-18 3 3.) 
American statesman, xi, 304, 
328. 

Randolph, Peyton.— (172 3-75.) 
Speaker of the House of Bur- 
gesses (1776), xi, 271, 273. 

Ranke, Leopold von.—(1795-1886.) 
German historian, xiii, 282. 

Rape under Roman law, iii, 69. 

Raphael, Santi.—(1483-1520.) 
Italian painter, i, 311; vi, 194, 
196, 197, 199, 212, 430; vii, 
113, 291. 

Raphael’s Madonnas, vi, 187. 

Rapin, Paul de.—(1661-1725.) 
French historian, viii, 281. 

Rappahannock, Valley of the, xii, 
289; river, 293. 

Raritan, passage of the, Alexander 
Hamilton at the, xi, 177. 

Rassam, Hormuzd.—(b. 1826.) As- 
syriologist, xiv, 369, 372, 374. 

Rathin, Frau, Goethe’s wife, xiii, 
397. 

Rationalism of Abélard, v, 207. 

Ratisbon, Diet of, vi, 342. 

Ravenna, Italy, xiii, 167, 180. 


156, 


- Rebmann, M., 


Ravenstein, Dr., on African cartog- 
raphy, xiv, 320. 

Rawlinson, Rev. George. — (1812- 
1902.) English Orientalist and 
historian, i, 73. 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry.—(1810-95.) 
English Assyriologist, xiv, 374, 
375. 

Reade, Charles.—(1814-84.) 
lish novelist, vii, 348. 


Eng- 


Reading, England, Abbey of, vi, 
2o4: 

Realism in the Middle Ages, v, 
204. 


Realist, Abélard a, vii, 35. 

Reality, what is it? vi, 423. 

Reason and Authority, vi, 237. 

Rebellion, War of the (American), 
xi, 188. 

discovers Kiliman- 
jaro, xiv, 336. 

Récamier, Jacques Rose. — (1751- 
1828.) Lyons banker, husband 
of Mme. Récamier, vii, 233, 235; 
twice loses his fortune, 238, 244. 

Récamier, Madame.— (1777-1849.) 
French ‘Woman of Society,”’ vii, 
227; birth, 232; marriage and 
secluded life for a time, 233; 
her beauty, 233; social position, 
and friendship with Mme. de 
Staél, 235; attracts but later 
displeases Napoleon, 236, 237; 
her husband loses his fortune 
and she sells her jewels, 238; 


sought in marriage by Prince 
of Russia, 239; clings to her 
husband and dismisses the 
Prince, 239, 240; . friendship 
with M. Ballanche, her great 
admirer, 241, 242; travels in 


Italy, but soon returns to Paris, 
242, 243; social triumphs, 244; 
second failure of M. Récamier, 
244; home at Abbaye-au-Bois, 
244; makes friends of Chateau- 
briand and Duke of Montmo- 
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rency, 245; respect of and in- 
timacy with the former, 247, 
248; her sympathy, attractive- 
ness, and high character, 250, 
251; death, 254; accomplish- 
ments, 256-259; exalting in- 
fluence of a good woman, 260, 
261, 292, 303. 

Rechabites, Arabian, ii, 329. 

Redan, Assault and siege of, xX, 
194. 

Red Hagle. — Chief of Indian 
Creeks, xii, 33. 

“Redgauntlet,” Scott’s novel of, 
xiii, 126. 

Red-haired barbarians 
xiv, 268. 

Reed, Wm. Bradford.—(1806-76.) 
U. S. Minister to China, xiv, 
280, 281. 

Reeve, Tapping. — (1744-1823.) 
American jurist, xi, 300. 

“Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution,”? Burke’s, xi, 251. 

Reformation, Calvin, theologian of, 
vi, 336. 

Reformation, Dawn of the. See 
Wyclif, John. 

Reformation, English, vi, 255; vil, 


in China, 


117, 138; vill,. 61, 96. See 
Cranmer, Thomas. 
Reform Bill, English (1832), ix, 


254; x, 81, 39, 40, 42, 43, 60, 
89, 938, 95, 117; xi, 207; 
225, 255, 264, 273. 
Reform movement, English, ix, 267. 
Reform Parliament, English, x, 53. 
Reformation, Protestant, Luther 
head of, vi, 217; great ideas of, 
831. See Luther, Martin. 
Reformation in England under 
Henry VIII, vi, 256; no life 
until funeral pyres were lighted, 
277; makes strides after the 
death of Queen Mary, 282, 283; 
the Counter-Reformation, 295; 
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xiii, 


under Edward VI, 278; 
Queen Elizabeth, 283. 
Reformers, Religious, headed by 

Luther, vi, 429. 

Reforms, English, x, 25. 
liam IV. 

Reforms, Unsuccessful. See Savon- 
arola. 

Regicides, English, xiii, 368. 

Rehoboam.—Son of Solomon, King 
of Judah (953-932 B. C.), suc- 
cession to throne, ii, 220; re- 
volt of the ten tribes from, 239; 
accession of, 288. 

Reichstag, Prussian, x, 291, 296, 
310. 

Reid, Deborah. —Franklin’s wife, 
xi, 60. 

Reid, Rev. Dr., projects Interna- 
tional Institute, xiv, 255. 

Reign of Peace, time of prophet 
Isaiah, ii, 320. 

Reign of Terror (1793-94), ix, 86, 
1943) xiii, 51. 

“Religion of the Fashionable 
World,” estimate of, vii, 312. 
Religion: What is the object in, 4, 
28; how do the various re- 

ligions compare, 28. 

Religious contemplation, ¥, 138; 
faith, ii, 27; liberty, vi, 242. 

Religious enthusiasm, vil, 109. 
See Theresa, Saint. 

Religious Freedom, Statute of Vir- 
ginia for, Jefferson’s, xi, 315, 
316. 

Religious liberty, 
cure, Viii, 143. 

Religious life, decline of under 
Judges, ii, 137; of 14th century 
treated of by Chaucer in his 
“Canterbury Tales,” vi, 85; 
liberty, 242. 

Religious systems fated to become 
corrupt, i, 32; of Arabia, v, 25. 

Rembrandt, or Van Rijn—(1607- 
69.) Dutch painter, vil, 364. 


under 


See Wil- 


Struggle to se- 
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“Reminiscences of 
Froude’s, xiii, 193. 
Renaissance in art, The, vi, 206, 
210, 428; vii, 228, 371, 374. 
Renan, Joseph Ernest. — (1823- 

92.) French writer on philo- 
sophical and theological sub- 

jects, vii, 34. 

Repeal of the Union (Ireland), x, 
48, 74. 

Representatives, House of, Wash- 
ington, xii, 94, 97, 98, 107, 109, 
116, 192, 194, 261. 


Carlyle,” 


Republican Convention, National, 
at Chicago (May, 1860), xii, 
271. 

Republican-Democrats, xi, 248, 
309; xii, 119. 

Republican Party, xi, 205, 246, 


251. 

Republican Ringsters of Phila., xi, 
249. 

Republicans, National, xii, 119. 
Republicans for the Civil War, 
Democrats become, xii, 291. 
Republican State Convention, Illi- 

nois (1860), xii, 271. 

Reschid Pasha. — Turkish general, 
takes Missolonghi by assault 
(1826), ix, 311; defeated at 
Silistria by Russians, 322. 

Ressel, at University of Vienna 
(1812), studies screw-propellers, 
xiv, 209. 

Restoration, English, xiii, 374. 
Restoration and Fall of Bourbons, 
ix, 187. See Chateaubriand. 
Restoration of Catholic religion, 

viii, 162. 

Resurrection from the dead, Mi, 
430. 

Retribution, penalty of transgres- 
sion, ii, 301; vi, 44, 369. 

Retz, Cardinal de. — (1614-79.) 
French divine, archbishop of 
Paris, intrigues of, viii, 260. 


Reuben.—Joseph’s brother, ii, 59, 
78, 85. 

Revenues and ‘Tariffs, 
questions, xii, 99. 
Revival of Art, The, vi, 183. See 

Michael Angelo. 
Revival of Western Empire, v, 57. 
See Charlemagne. 


American 


Revocation of Edict of Nantes 
(1685), viii, 279. 

Revolution, American, xi, 105; 
keynote of the—‘‘No taxation 


without representation,” 224; 
John Adams prime factor in suc- 


cess of, 243. See Washington, 
George. 

Revolution, English (1688), vii, 
192; viii, 211; xili, 356. See 


Cromwell, Oliver. 

Revolution, French, ix, 25; Burke’s 
denunciation of, 88, 92; x, 230. 
See Mirabeau. 

Revolution, French, Carlyle’s “His- 
tory of,’ xiii, 192, 224, 228; 
MS. of accidentally destroyed by 
J. S. Mill’s servant, 219. 


Revolution, French, ‘Remote 
Causes of,” viii, 293. See Louis 
XV. 

Revolution, Genius of, viii, 323; 


lurid fires of, 396; xiii, 23, 25, 
46. 
Revolution, Italian, x, 107. 
Revolutionary Fathers, xi, 376; 
Patriots, 177; Soldiers, 128. 
Revolutionary Society of the Car- 
bonari, xiii, 180. 

Revolutionary sores, Old, xii, 191. 

Revolutionary War, Era of, xi, 45, 
204, 247; close of the, 188; 
xii, 24, 105, 235. 

Rewards and Punishments, Belief 
in future, i, 35, 41, 122. 

Reynolds, General John F. (1820- 
65), in Civil War, xii, 335; 
killed in battle, 336. 
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Reynolds, Sir Joshua.—(1723-92.) 
English portrait-painter, vii, 305, 
827, 365. 

Rhadamanthus. — In Greek my- 
thology brother of Minos, and 
associated with him as a judge 
in the nether world, i, 269. 

Rhamadan, ninth Mohammedan 
month, v, 40. 

Rheims, France, vil, 81, 91, 92; 
Cathedral, 211. 

Rheims, Hincmar, Archbishop of, 
vii, 78, 84, 91; viii, 34, 58, 102. 

“Rheingold,” Wagner’s drama, xiv, 
49. 

Rhine, Byron enamoured with its 
ruined castles, xiii, 162. 

Rhoades, Mr., explores and surveys 
coast-lines of Lake Nyassa, xiv, 
328. 

Rhodes, Cecil J. — (1853-1902.) 
British South-African  states- 
man, xv, 300, 301. 

Rhode Island, xi, 142. 

Rhodesia, South Africa, xiv, 313. 

Ricasoli, Baron Bettino. — (1809- 
80.) Italian statesman and head 
of Tuscan government (1859- 
60) a 24. 

Ricci, Lorenzo.—(d. 1775.) Last 
general of the Jesuits, vi, 328. 

Ricci, Mateo.— (1552-1610.) Jesuit 
pioneer in China, vi, 430; xiv, 
265. 

Richard I, Cour de Lion.—King of 
England (1189-99), leader in 
8rd Crusade (1190), v, 338. 

Richardson, Samuel.—(1689-1761.) 
English novelist, vil, 309. 

Richelieu, Armand-Jean Duplessis, 
Cardinal de. — (1585-1642.) 
French statesman, vi, 314; vil, 
167, 172; viii, 66, 79, 189, 144, 
150, 293, 331, 332, 349, 857; 
theme: ‘‘Absolutism,’’ 181; 
France in 17th cent. during 
regency of Marie de Médicis, 


182-184: birth, abilities, and 
high rank, 185; elevation, be- 
comes prelate of Church, 185; 
Cardinal, 186; minister of for- 
eign affairs under Louis XIII, 
186; loves absolutism and 
authority of crown, 189, 190; 
rules as prime minister, 191; 
wise and enlightened tyrant, 
192; suppresses the Huguenots, 
194; warrior-priest, 195; cap- 
tures La Rochelle, 196; turns 
on the nobles, and drives Queen- 
mother into exile, 197, 198; 
severe attitude towards princes 
of the blood, 199; crushes Par- 


liament of Paris, 200; diplo- 
macy and foreign policy, 203, 
204; services to France, 204; 
defects of his character, 205; 


the good and bad of absolutism, 
206, 207; ix; 205. 

Richelieu, Duc de, grand-nephew of 
the Cardinal, Ministry of, ix, 88, 
95. 

Richmond, Duke of (1735-1806), 
English statesman, xX, 47. 


Richmond, Va., capital of the 
Southern Confederacy in Civil 
War, xii, 284, 289, 324; fall of, 


305; °312) 

Richter, Jean Paul.—(1763-1825.) 
Carlyle’s essay on, xiii, 202. 
Ridley, Nicholas. — (1500-55.) 

Bishop of Rochester, preaches 
against papal superstition, vi, 
274, 275. 
“Rienzi,” and ‘Last of the Bar- 
ons,” Bulwer-Lytton’s, vii, 372. 
“Rienzi,’’ Wagner’s opera, xiv, 29, 
37,38, 39, 40, 41.42% 

Ries, Philip, invents in 1861 the 
speaking telephone, xiv, 433. 
Riga, Russia, Wagner at, xiv, 34. 
Righteousness, Samuel a preacher 

of, ii, 143. 
Right of Search, English, xi, 306. 
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Rights, Declaration of, xi, 236. 

Rights, Popular, extorted in strife 
of classes and parties, ili, 25; 
personal, under the Romans, 74. 

Rights of Man and Political Equal- 

‘ity, Jefferson’s opinions about, 
xi, 268. 

Rig-Veda, 1st of the four sections 
into which the Vedas are di- 
vided, including hymns of invo- 
cation and praise, i, 76. 

Ring and Crozier, emblems 

‘spiritual authority, v, 118. 

Rio Grande, Republic of, Garibaldi 

enters service of, x, 126. 


of 


Ripley, George. — (1802-80.) 
American scholar and _ writer, 
xiii, 216. 


Ripon, Harl. — (1782-1859.) Eng- 
glish statesman, x, 47, 66. 

Ripon, England, Ecclesiastical See 
of; “vili, 31. 

Rites, Religious, of ancient world, 
ii, 44; of Jews, 115. 
Ritual, Egyptian, i, 38; 

126; ii, 44, 116. 
Rives, W. C. (1793-1868), of Vir- 


Jewish, 


ginia, American politician, xii, 
129, 
Robbins, Jonathan (alias Thomas 


Nash), Case of, xi, 336. 

Robertson, William. — (1721-93.) 
Scottish historian, xi, 75; xiii, 
246. 

Robespierre, Maximilien. — (1758- 
94.) French revolutionist and 
leader of the Jacobins, viii, 324, 
B26) exit, 25) 

“Robin Hood and Maid Marian,” 
Theme of, xiii, 297, 472. 

Robinson, Henry Crabb. — (1775- 
1867.) English diarist and 
writer, xiii, 411. 

‘Rob Roy,” Sir W. Scott’s, xiii, 
114, 115. 

Rocca, Signor. — Marriage with 
Mme. de Staél, vii, 287. 
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Rochefoucauld, La, Duc de. — 
(1613-80.) French maxim 
writer, viii, 252. 

Rochelle, La, defense of, by Hugue- 
nots (1627), viii, 126, 127, 139, 
196, 205, 3238. 

Rochester, Earl of. — (1647-80.) 
English courtier and Tory poli- 
tician, vii, 207. 


Rochester, England, Ecclesiastical 
See of, viii, 31; assault on city, 
42; siege of by Danes (885 
BEE). AG. 

Rochow, General.—Prussian officer, 
x, 276. 


“Rocket,” Stephenson’s locomotive, 
xiv, 206. 

Rockingham, Council of (1095), v, 
183. 

Rockingham, Marquis of. — (1730- 


82.) English statesman and 
prime-minister, ix, 77. 
Rocky Mountains, Lewis and 
Clarke’s expedition across, xi, 
299. 


Rod, Miracle of the, ii, 104. 

Roger of Worcester.—(Oirca 12th 
cent.) v, 270. 

Rogers, John.—English martyr, vi, 
278. 

Rogers, Samuel. — (1763-1855. ) 
English banker-poet, xiii, 119, 
157, 158, 262. 

“Rokeby,” Sir W. Scott’s, xiii, 98, 
100. 

Roland, Madame. — (1754-93. ) 
Wife of one of the Girondist 
leaders during French Revolu- 


Hone Wale d VO tix, OU. 

Roman Cardinals, arrogant and 
haughty, x, 356. 

“Roman Catholic asceticism to 


Methodist fervor,” George Eliot 
a believer in, Vii, 385. 

Roman Catholic countries, Pope’s 
sway over, x, 101. 

Roman Catholics of Ireland, x, 88. 
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Roman citizenship and laws, xi, 


26; constitution, 193. 

Roman civilization perished in 
Britain after expulsion from, 
viii, 28. 

“Roman de la Rose,’ Chaucer’s 
translation of, vi, 67; xiii, 295. 

Roman divinities, Chief, i, 137; 


religion, 134; Senate and Sen- 
ators, iii, 33, 37; soldiers, 250. 

Roman Empire, Gibbon’s “Decline 
and Fall of the,’ xiii, 198; fall 
of the, xii, 114. 

Romanesque churches and archi- 
tecture, V, 366-371. 

Roman Legions, iii, 251-261; 
weapons, engines, and discipline, 
237. 

Roman Literature, i, 330. See 
Greek and Roman Classics, i, 
319; and Cicero, iii, 275. 

Romanoff.—Russian Czar’s dynas- 
tic name, viii, 333. 

Romans, Paul’s Epistle to the, il, 
439, 440. 

Romans, Religion of, i, 107; State 
religion, 134; household gods, 
135; gross in their vices, 139; 
ancient, viii, 402. 

Roman See, The, under Leo’s ponti- 
ficate, iv, 362. 

Roman Senators, 
umphs, vi, 187. 

Romans in Britain, viii, 27. 

Romantic School in Literature, xiii, 
420. 

Roman World, Old, xi, 231; 
of, 26. 

Romanzoff, Count Peter. — (1725- 
96.) Russian general, vii, 289. 

“Romaunt of the Rose,’’ Chaucer’s, 
vi, 67; xiii, 295. 

Rome, its legislation, iii, 25; juris- 
prudence, 27; beginning of con- 
stitutional liberty in, 38; 
struggle between patricians and 
plebeians, 33; power in hands 


vill, 303;  tri- 


Laws 
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of nobles, 33; Senate ruling 
power, 33, 35-37; the plebs, 
34; tribunes and consuls of, 36, 


37; constitution of, 38, 39; 
laws of, 40; army standards, 
38; roads, 215; the ancient 


world tributary to, 217; art 
works in, 219; spoils of, 219; 
city of palaces, 220, 222, 230; 
thoroughfares and aqueducts, 
221; bridges, 226; arches, 229; 
triumphal processions in, 231; 
architectural grandeur of, 221; 
population of, in its glory, 227; 


soldiers, armies, and _ legions, 
250-258; great victories of, 
253; her generals, 252; armor 


of the soldier, 255; divisions or 


classes of the army, 257; artil- 
lery, 258; siege impedimenta, 
259-261; tribunes, and centu- 
rions, 261, 262; Pretorian co- 
hort, 205; camps, 266; mili- 
tary life, 268; power and con- 
quests of, 270, 271; literature 


of, 275; imperial despotism of, 
352; virtuous rulers of, 355; 
banquet extravagance of, 359; 
frivolity and luxury of her 
nobles, 364; slaves and the 
servile class, 367; degradation 
of women in, 370; butcheries of 
the amphitheatre at, 374; baths 
the scenes of orgies, 379; lit- 
erature languishes at, 381; 
Christianity fails to avert its 
ruin, 385; Glory of, iv, 105; 
latter days of, 321. 

“Rome, Lays of Ancient,’’ Macau- 
lay’s, xiii, 251. 

Rome, Lord Macaulay at, xiii, 263. 

Rome, Mediaval, ix, 94. 

Rome, Papal court at, viii, 307. 

Rome, Paul appealing to Cesar, is 
sent to, ii, 447; imprisoned, but 
writes chief epistles, 448; is 
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supposed to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom at, 448. 

Rome and Roman influence, Queen 
Elizabeth’s hostility to, viii, 83. 

Rome and the Roman world in 
Marcus Aurelius’s day, iv, 122- 
133; Rome, sack of, vi, 244. 
See Marcus Aurelius. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel. — (1757- 
1818.) English jurist and phi- 
lanthropist, ix, 235; x, 60; xi, 
98; xiii, 250. 

“Romola,’’ George Eliot’s philoso- 
phico historical novel, vii, 371, 
373-376, 380; xiii, 237. 

Roncesvalles, Battle of (778 A.D.), 
Charlemagne’s defeat, v, 74. 

Rontgen, Wilhelm Konrad. — 
(1845-1923.) German scientist. 
Discovery of the X-rays, xiv, 
422, 423, 455; 

Roon, Count von. — (1808-79.) 
Prussian general and statesman, 
x, 287. 

Roosevelt, Theodore. — (1858- 
1919.) American statesman and 
soldier, xii, 395, 396, 444; com- 
pared with Lloyd George, xv, 
58; one of world’s greatest 
men, 67; typical American, 68, 
69; family history, 70; boy- 
hood, 70, 71; education, 71, 
72; merriage, 72, 73; enters 
Columbia Law School and law 
office of uncle, 73; elected to 
the Assembly, 73; heads state 
delegation to National Conven- 
tion, 73, 74; death of mother 
and wife ends political career 
for the time, 74; retires to 
ranch in Dakota, 74-76; writ- 
ings, 73, 75, 76, 90; nominated 
for Mayor of New York, 76; 
second marriage, 76; appointed 
member of U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, 77; President of 
Police Board of New York City, 


77, 78; Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, 79; refuses colonelcy 
of regiment in favor of his 
friend, Leonard Wood, 79; 
lieutenant-colonel of Rough 
Riders, 79, 80; given command 
of regiment on promotion of 
Colonel Wood, 80; battle of 
San Juan Hill, 80, 81; elected 
Governor of New York, 81; 
success as Governor, 81, 82; 


elected Vice-President of the 
U. S., 82, 83; becomes Presi- 
dent of U. S., 83; popularity, 


83, 84; successful handling of 
foreign and domestic affairs, 84- 
88; leaves Presidency, 88; 
travels, 88, 91, 92; receives 
Nobel Prize, 88; fights for 
progressive cause in campaign 
of 1912, 89; defeated in elec- 
tion by Woodrow Wilson, 90; 
pleads for preparedness at out- 
break of World War, 92, 93; 
interest in war with Mexico, 92; 
refuses Progressive nomination 
for President in 1916, 92; tri- 
bute by Calvin Coolidge, 93, 94; 
forbidden to fight in World 
War, 94; efforts in World War, 
94; sons of, 94; illness, 95; 


death and burial, 95; greatness, 
96, 97. 
Root, Elihu.—(1845- .) American 


lawyer and statesman, xi, 398, 
899; xii, 396, 415; attacks 
Federal Reserve Banks, xvi, 37, 
38. 

Ropes, John Codman.—(b. 1836.) 
American military writer and 
critic, xii, 337. 

Roscelin.— Scholastic theologian of 
the 11th cent., v, 204; founder 
of Nominalism, an assault on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, 205- 
208; Anselm combats the doc- 
trine, 208, 209, 215. 
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Roscoe, William. — (1753-1831. ) 
English historian, and biographer 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, vi, 188. 

Rosen, Count von. — Ericsson’s 
agent in England, xiv, 216. 

Rosetta Stone; discovered in 1799 
at a town on the delta of the 
Nile, xiv, 357. 

Rose v. Himely, Case of, xi, 359. 

Rossbach, Battle of (1757), viii, 
386. 

Rossetti, Dante G. — (1828-82.) 
English painter and poet, Xiv, 
86, 88. 

Rossi, Francesco de’.—(1510-63.) 
Florentine painter, vi, 194. 

Rossi, Pellegrino. — (1787-1848. ) 
Italian jurist and politician, x, 
ba OB 

Rostand, Edmond. — (1869- .) 
French dramatist and poet, xvi, 
110. 

Rotating disc, Faraday’s, xiv, 419. 

Rotations in office, xii, 55. 

Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, 
Macaulay’s birthplace, xiii, 247. 

Rouen, France, vii, 96, 99. 

Rough Riders, xv, 79. 

Roumelia, Russian emissaries in, 
Xy £54. 

Roundheads, English, xiii, 382. 

Roundheads and Cavaliers, xiii, 76. 

Roundheads and _ Presbyterians, 
xiii, 72. 

Round Table, Knights of the, viii, 
28; xiii, 465. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques. — (1712- 
78.) Swiss-French philosopher, 
vii, 276, 277, 292, 350; Creator 
of French Revolution, viii, 92, 
103; his ‘Contrat Social,’’ xi, 
Qieweise UXill eS Sod A Oe Osu ty 
88, 176, 221,.268, 316; theme: 
“Socialism and Education,” xiii, 
Zor Burke and Rousseau 
affected the whole science of 
government, 23; Rousseau as a 
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lover of Nature, 24; 
sionate nature, 
youth, 25-27; illicit loves and 
marriage, 28; known among in- 
fidel Parisian coterie, 28; his: 
“Confessions,” 29; “Nouvelle. 
Eléloise,24>* 323 ‘“Himile?t =P sar 
“Social -Contract,22"'33,, sa 
death, 36; a sentimentalist, 37; 
lives on bounty of George III 
and of aristocratic admirers, 38; 
precursor of revolutions, 38; 
essay on whether the arts and 
sciences have corrupted or puri- 
fied morals, 29, 39; “Origin of 
Human Inequalities,” 40; crude 
theories or false assumptions 
lead to anarchy and social ex- 
cesses, 42; ‘“‘Social Contract’’ 
text-book of the Revolution, 43; 
doctrine of sovereignty of peo- 
ple, 44; germ of socialism, 45; 
on rights of property, 45; on 
limitations of law and preroga- 
tive of people, 47; extreme 
spirit of democratic liberty, 48; 
holds that religion has naught to 
do with affairs of civil and po- 
litical life, 49; on education, 51; 
untutored impulse guide of life, 
53; undermines faith in Chris- 
tianity, 54; essentially pagan, 
55; deems women inferior, and 
would reduce them to insignifi- 
cance, 58, 56; a disguised se- 
ducer and poisoner of moral 
sentiments, 57, 58; personally 
without hope, repose, or faith, 
60; great literary genius, witk 
plausible theories, 60; writings 
one vast contradiction, a blend 
ing of truth with error, 60: 
death, 60. : 

Rousseau and the Encyclopedists 
vi, 326; his “New Héloise,’ 
200, 324; xiii, 32; his watch 


birth, pas- 
and desultory' 
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word, ‘Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality,” vi, 227. 

Rousseau’s ‘‘Confessions,” xiii, 35, 
58, 59; “Origin of Human In- 
equalities,’ 40. 

Roussillon, province of France, se- 
cured to it by Treaty of the 
Pyrenees (1659), viii, 203. 

Roxbury, Mass., xi, 117. 

Royalists, English, xiii, 380, 381. 

Royal Society, English, xi, 75. 

Royer-Collard, Pierre P.— (1763- 
1845.) French philosopher and 
statesman, ix, 222. 

“Rubaiyat,’’ The, Omar Khayyam’s, 
xiii, 456. 

Rubens, Peter Paul. (1577-1640.} 
Flemish painter, vi, 212. 

Rubicon, When Caesar crossed the, 
xii, 181. 

Rubinstein, Anton. — (1829-54.) 
Russian pianist and composer, 
xiv, 61, 62. 

Ruden, Island of, in the Baltic, 
viii, 169. 


Rufus, Quintus Curtius. — Roman 
historian, viii, 195. 
Ruhmkorff, Heinrich D. — (1803- 


77.) His induction coil, xiv, 422. 
Rulers, Bad, a misfortune to a 
people, xi, 25. 

Rupert, Prince. — English royalist 
general, at Naseby, viii, 222. 
Ruskin, John.—(1819-1900.) Eng- 
lish art critic and writer, vi, 
208; xiii, 281; theme: ‘‘Mod- 
ern Art,’ xiv, 73; great prose- 
poet and enthusiastic author of 
“Modern Painters,” 73; teaches 
realism in art, 75; prophet, 75; 
“Life,” by W. G. Collingwood, 
79; “Preterita,’’ 79; defence 
offi T namiers 1180); “Modern 
Painters,” 80, 85; ‘Stones of 
Venice,” and ‘Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,’ 81, 85; lectures 
on drawing, perspective, decora- 


tion, and manufacture, 82; deli- 
cate health, 83; ill-assorted mar- 
riage, 84; interest in Pre- 
Raphaelitism and its brother- 
hood, 87, 88; home-life, friends, 
and correspondents, 89; Slade 
Professor of Art, 91; economist, 
93; social and moral exhorter, 
94; Frederic Harrison on, 77, 
94-96; founds “Guild of St. 
George,’’ 96; lay sermons, lec- 
tures, and brochures, 98-102; 
social reformer and regenerator 
of society, 102; relations to in- 
dustrial and social problems, 
103; “Fors Clavigera,’ ‘Unto 
this Last,” and ‘‘Munera Pul- 


“veris,” » 104, 105; economic 


gospel, 106, 107; philanthropy 
and reform zeal, 108; death, 
109; ‘“‘Consecrated Priest of the 
Tdeal,’”’ 110; work and influence 
on his age, 110-112. 


Russell, G. W. E.—‘‘Life of Glad- 


stone,” xX, 352. 


Russell, Lord John.—(1792-1878.) 


English statesman, ix, 235, 254, 
2553. X29" 31532; Ss}os47 35, 
37, 42, 66, 67, 72; 335, 340, 
350" BS515~ xiii, 275,276: 


Russell, Major-Gen. Sir James, of 


Ashtiel, xiii, 83. 


Russia, Acquisitions of, under Czar 


Nicholas, x, 158; advance to 
Constantinople, 163; warlike 
attitude in 1853, 171, 173. 


Russia, Empress Catherine, wife of 


Peter the Great, crowned (1724), 
viii, 362; autocrat of (Czar 
Nicholas), x, 175. 


Russia, Peter the Great’s services 


to, viii, 331; to-day a first-class 
Power, 332, 346, 347. 


Russian aggrandizement, x, 154. 
Russian influence in Persia, x, 156. 
Russian masters of the Black Sea, 


x, 155, 157. 
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Russian Revolution, paradoxy of, 
XV, 147, 148; causes, 149, 150; 


unexpected swiftness, 150, 151; . 


first leaders, 151, 152; ways in 
which it might have been averted, 
152; power of Bolshevism at 
beginning, 153; Provisional Gov- 
ernment strives to carry on war, 
154; Provisional Government de- 
clares Russia a Republic, 155; 
election of National Constituent 
Assembly, 155, 156; land prob- 
lem of Russia, 156, 157; Na- 
tional Soviet of Peasants, 157; 
Socialist Revolutionary Party, 
157; Provisional Government re- 
vokes all restrictions upon rights 
of Russian citizens, 157, 158; 
Bolsheviki plot to arrest the 
members of Provisional Govern- 
ment, 178, 179; results of Bol- 
shevist propaganda on Russian 
army, 179; Bolsheviki attempt 
to seize Government, 179; fall 
of Provisional Government, 181; 
adoption of the Constitution of 
the Soviet Republic, 188, 190; 
economic life under Soviet 
regime, 191-196; efforts to re- 
store foreign trade, 196-198; 
conditions between city and 
village, 198-200; great famine 
of 1921-1922, 200; the peasant 
as the real master of Russia, 
200, 201; Russia progressing 
toward economic recovery, 202; 
America and Russia, 202. 

Ruth and Boaz.—ii, 146. 

Rutherford, Anne.— Sir Walter 
Scott’s mother, xiii, 71. 

Rutledge, Edward, ‘“Ned,.”—(1749- 
1800.) American politician, xi, 
235. 

Rutledge, John. — (1739-1800.) 
American statesman, xi, 155, 
156, 191, 343. 

Ruyter, Michel de.—(1607-75.) 


Dutch admiral, viii, 269; 
off Aosta, 272. 
RKye-house Plot, the conspiracy ir 
1683 to assassinate Charles I] 
of England, xiii, 317. 
Ryswick, Peace of (1697), 
283. 


killed 


viii, 


Ss. 

Saadi.— (?1190-1291.) Persiar 
poet, xiii, 296. 

Sabliére, Mme. de la. —Frencl 
woman of letters, patroness o 
La Fontaine, vii, 231, 232; viii 
284. 

Sacerdotalism, in decline, associ 
ated with infidelity and religiou 
indifference, i, 51. 

Sacheverell, Dr. Henry.—(167 2 
1724.) English clergyman an: 
Tory politician, vii, 206. 

Sackville, Thomas, Earl of Dorset 
—(1536-1608.) English states 
man and poet, viii, 80. 


Sacred Eloquence, iv, 211. Se 
Chrysostom. 
Sacrifice, Propitiatory, ii, 45 


temple sacrifices, 214; Sacrifice 
and Oblations, i, 49-51, 134 
human, 81. 

Sadducees, a cultivated and ariste¢ 
cratic sect, i, 41; disbelief i 
transmigration of souls, 41; ris 
of sect, and characteristics, i 
ST; 

“Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton, 
The, George Eliot’s, vii, 35' 
358. 

Sadowa, von Moltke’s plan of ba 
tle at, xii, 338. 

Sahara desert, and its native tribe: 
xiv, 338. 

St.-Arnaud.—(1796-1854.) Frenc 
general, x, 211. 

Saint Augustine—Father of tl 
Latin Church (354-4380), vi, 22: 
226, 242. 
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St. Aulaire, M. de.—French writer, 
ix, 223: 

St. Bartholomew, Massacre of 
(Atigs 523501572) eVawtoroc.. Wily 


167; viii, 122, 129, 168. 
St. Benedict, Monastery of, xiil, 
339. 


St. Bernard, vii, 49, 61, 62. 

St. Cyr, School of, vii, 1738, 313. 

St. Denis, Abbey of, v, 375, 376; 
vii, 48; viii, 134; vaults of, 
310. 

Saint Dominic (de Gusman).—vi, 
221. 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles A. — (1804- 
69.) French poet and critic, vii, 
212, 249, 278; xiii, 86, 145. 
Saint Francis (of Assisi), vi, 221; 

xiv, 95. 

St. Geneviéve, Paris, vii, 36. 

St. George, Guild of, xiv, 96, 107. 

St. Gildas, Abbey of, vii, 50. 

St. James, Court of (English), Chi- 
nese minister at, xiv, 285. 

St. Jerome.— See Jerome, Sainf, 
and Paula. 

St. John, Henry, Viscount Boling- 
broke. — (1678-1751.) English 
statesman and political writer, 
vii, 205, 208, 209. 

St. Joseph, Convent of, Paris, Cha- 
teaubriand visits his old love, 
Mme. Récamier, at, ix, 211. 

Saint Louis, King of France (1226- 
70), viii, 25, 109, 118, 128, 156. 

“St. Mark’s Rest,’’ Ruskin’s, xiv, 
101. 

St. Martin, Alexis.—xiv, 450. 

Saint Paul at Tarsus, vi, 
Epistles of, 223, 251. 

Saint Peter (Apostle Simon Peter). 


2225 


vi, 235. See Peter. 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, iii, 142; vi, 
2250" Vill, 125°) xiii, 9339. 


St. Petersburg founded by Peter 
the Great, on marshes of the 
Neva (1702), viii, 354. 


St. Peter’s Cathedral, Rome, 
Michae! Angelo’s architectural 
work on, vi, 203, 205, 206. 

“St. Ronan’s Well,’ Scott’s novel 
of, xiii, 126) 

St. Simon, Claude Henri, Comte de. 
—(1760-1825.) Founder of 
French Socialism, vii, 353; viii, 
254, 297. 

St. Stephen, Abbey of, v, 173. 

St. Theresa.— ‘Religious Enthusi- 
asm,” vii, 109. See ‘Theresa, 
Saint. 

St. Vincent de Paul.—xiv, 95. 

Sakya-Muni.—See Buddha. 

Sakyas.—A warlike tribe in north- 
ern India, i, 85. 


‘ Saladin, Sultan of Egypt and Syria. 


—(1137-93.) Figures in third 
Crusade, Vv, 338. 

Salem, Mass., xi, 39, 227. 

Sallust, Caius S. C.—(86-34 B.C.) 


Roman historian, i, 350, 351; 
xili, 72. 

Salon de Venus, Versailles, vii, 
157, 158; 


Samarkand (modern Bokhara), i, 
53. 
Samaria, City of, built by King 
Omri, ii, 243. 
Sampson, Dominie, 
ter of, xiii, 108. 
Samson, a Hercules, ii, 137; 
805. 

“Samson Agonistes,’’ Milton’s, xiii, 
832, 334, 335. 

Samuel.—Services to Israelitish na- 
tion, ii, 135; political and moral 
reformer, 135; judge and proph- 
Ct doo Looe. ismrera aed Os 
138; his mother and childhood, 
138; after death of Eli, 139; 
leader of Israelites, administer- 
ing justice, 141; rekindles na- 
tional and religious life, 142, 
143; preacher of righteousness, 
143, 163; enjoins zeal and loy- 


Scott’s charac- 


viii, 
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alty for Jehovah, 144; under 
him, Israel proceeds from a theo- 
cratic to a monarchical govern- 
ment, 145; change one of peril 
and danger, 146; speaks to the 
people, 148; they demand a 
king, 149; he gives them Saul 
of the tribe of Benjamin, 153; 
installs him as King of Israel, 
154; rebukes him for assuming 
function of a priest, 155; also 
for sparing life of Agag, King 
of the Amalekites, 156; Samuel 
himself slays Agag, 157; deserts 
Saul and anoints David as fu- 
ture king, 158; continues to 
judge Israel, 162; in communion 
with God and interpreter of di- 
vine will, 163; first and most 
favored of great prophets, 165. 

Sanctuary defiled, ii, 389; cleansed 
and dedicated by Judas Macca- 
beus, 391. 

Sand, George (Baroness Dudevant). 
—(1804-76.) French novelist, 
vii, 291, 349, 356; xiii, 100. 

Sands, Henry B.— (1830-8 8.) 
American surgeon, xiv, 467. 

Sangamon river, xii, 241. 

Sanhedrim, Jewish grand council, 
dios dtl Aas. 

Sanderson, Prof. J. Burdon.—xiv, 
484. 

San Jacinto, Battle of (1836), xii, 
226. 

San Pietro, Vincoli, Church of, vi, 
202. 

Sanskrit, ancient literary language 
of the Hindus, i, 69, 319. See 
Vedas. 

Sans-Souci, palace at 
Prussia, viii, 379, 396. 

Santa Anna.—(1795-1876.) Mext- 
can general and President, xii, 
226, 

Sapor I and II, Kings of Persia 
(250-380), iv, 61. 


Potsdam, 
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Sappho.—(Oirca 600 B.C.) Greek 
lyric poet, iii, 335; iv, 176. 
Saracenic conquests, V, 23, 43, 47, 

347. See Mohammed. 

Saracen influence on architecture, 
iii, 93; Saracenic Schools, 182. 

Saracens of Spain, Charlemagne’s 
mistaken war on, V, 74. 

Sarah.—Wife of Abram, ii, 41; 
jealousy of Hagar, 51. | 

Saratoga, Surrender of Burgoyne 
St (Octai 7, 200). Si, waOsetoos 

Sardanapalus (Asurbanipal), King 
of Assyria (668-626 B.C.), Solo- 
mon likened to, ii, 219; Louis 
XIII likened to, as a frivolous 
and inglorious monarch, viii, 
187, 307; xiv, 352. 

Sardinians defeated by Napoleon 
(1796), ix, 115. 

Sardinia under Victor Emmanuel, 
ix, 341, 346. 

Sardis, capital of Lydia, in time 
of Cresus, iv, 46; fall of (546 
B.C.), 49, 50. 

Sardou, Victorien. — (1831-1908.) 
French dramatist, xvi, 99, 100. 

Sargent, John O.— Correspondent 
of John Ericsson, xiv, 214. 

Sargon, King, Palace of, at Khorsa- 
bad, xiv, 363. 

Sarpi, Paolo— (1552-1623.) Vene- 
tian historian, xiii, 300. 

Sarto, Andrea del. — (1486-1531.) 
Florentine artist, vi, 194. 

“Sartor Resartus,’” Carlyle’s, vii, 
884; xili, 201, 214, 215, 239. 

Satan, Power of, xiii, 435. 

Sati.— Wife of Kneph, Egyptian 
goddess of the lower heaven (or 
Sib) igwose 

Saturn, Roman deity, i, 47. 

Saturnalia, festival in ancient 
Rome in honor of Saturn, i, 136. 

Saul.— (1055-1033 B.C.) Son of 
Kish (King of Israel), ii, 153; 
valor in battle, 154; installed 
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as King, 154; prosperous in 
war, 155; spares Agag in bat- 
tle, 155, 156; repents this, 157; 
the’ “Lord’s anointed,” 157; 
bloodthirstiness of, 159; jealous 
of David, 159; at battle of Mich- 
mash, 161; slain at Gilboa, 161. 


Saul at Tarsus.—See Paul, Saint. 
Saurin, 


Jacques.— (1677-1730.) 
Great French preacher, viii, 251, 
281. 


Savannah, Ga., xii, 342. 
Savonarola, 


Girolamo.— (1452-98.) 
Italian religious and political re- 
former, i, 314; theme: ‘“Un- 
successful Reforms,” vi, 141; a 
Florentine, in a remarkable era, 


in active sympathy with every 


emancipating idea, 141; an era 
of worldly, unscrupulous Popes, 
142; interesting for its triumphs 
of genius and its dispersion of 
shadows of Middle Ages, 142; 
other characteristics of the age, 
143; religious apathy and scan- 
dalous vices, 143; reformer, 
preacher, and statésman, 143; 
birth, family, education, and 
ascetic piety, 144; his passive 
virtues which medizval piety en- 
joined, 145; early failure and 
later fame as a preacher, 146; 
prior of Dominican convent of 
St. Mark, Florence, 147; power 
and influence, 147; death of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and discon- 
tent with his successor, 147, 
148; political leader, patriot, 
and denunciator of tyranny of 
Medici, 148; inspires Floren- 
tines to recover their liberties, 
149; expulsion of Medici, 149; 
failure of popular governmenf, 
150; animating genius of Flor- 
ence, 152; grand council estab- 
lished, 153; instructs the people 
in political duties, 156; defies 
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and denounces corrupt poten- 


tates, 156; reform of morals, 
158; contrasted with Luther, 
160; avoided discussion of doc- 


trines, 162; character of his ser- 
mons, 164; his oratory, 165; his 
enemies scheme to overthrow 
him, 167; Pope Alexander VI 
furious and forbids him to 
preach, 169; excommunicates 
him, 169; his letters to princes 
calling a Council intercepted, 
170, 171; his martyrdom, 172- 
174; influence and eulogium, 
PUTAS § E220 he dos, se ValseeO Tle 
373; viii, 114; xiii, 229. 

Saxe, John Godfrey. — (1816-87.) 
American poet, Viii, 295. 

Saxe, Marshal.— (1696-175 0.) 
French general, viii, 295. 

Saxe-Weimar, Grand Duchy of, xiii, 
405. 

Saxon pirates, in Britain, viii, 27; 
yeomen liberties of, xi, 293; 
yeomanry (time of Chaucer), 33. 

Saxons, Christianized (time of Al- 
fred), ii, 137. 

Saxons, Lowland, Highlanders’ 
hatred of, xiii, 116. 

Saxons, of Germany, v, 66, 67; 
subdued by Charlemagne, 69; 
villi, 26, 27. 

Saxons in England, viii, 25; ruled 
by Henry II, 61. See Alfred the 
Great. 

Saxony, Elector of.— Prince of 
Protestant League, viii, 153. 
Saxony, Prussia, vi, 225, 231; 
joins Austria in Silesian War, 
viii, 376; Frederic the Great in- 

vades it, 379. 

Sayce, Prof. A. H.—English phi- 
lologist, discovers secret of Hit- 
tite hieroglyphs, xiv, 384. 

Sayre, Lewis Albert.—(b. 1820.) 
American surgeon, xiv, 467. 
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Scevola, Q. Mucius.— (Died 82 
B.C.) Roman jurist, iii, 41, 43; 
on civil law, 43. 

“Scarlet Letter, The,”” Hawthorne’s, 
vii,. 370. 

“Scarlet Mother,’’? The, epithet of 
the English Puritans for the 
Papacy, v, 97; viii, 215. 

Scarlett, Sir James. (1799-1871.) 
English general in Crimean War, 
x, 188. 

Scarron, Paul.—(1610-60.) French 
writer of comedies, vii, 148, 149; 
marries Francoise d’Aubigné 
(afterwards Mme. de Main- 
tenon), 149; death of, 150. 

Scarron, Mme.—See Mme. de Main- 
tenon. 

“Scenes of Clerical Life,’’ George 
Eliot’s, vii, 357. 

Sceptics, French, xi, 30. 

Scharnhorst, Gerhard J. D. von.— 
(1755-1813.) German general, 
reorganizes the Prussian army, 
X, 253, 259-261, 297. 

Schiller, Johann Friedrich von.— 
(1759-1805.) German dramatist 
and historian, vii, 274, 279, 291; 
vili, 170; xili, 394, 422, 423, 
424, 

“Schiller, Life of,’ by Carlyle, xiii, 
198. 

Schismatics and Heretics, Augus- 
tine’s controversies with, iv, 313. 

Schlegel, August Wilhelm von.— 
(1767-1845.) German poet and 
critic, vil, 274, 278, 291; xiii, 
300. 

Schleswig-Holstein invaded by Aus- 
tro-Prussian army, xX, 283; sur- 
rendered by treaty of Vienna 
(Oct., 1864), 284. 

Schlichter, Dr. Henry, of British 
Museum, London, on the dwarfs 
of Abyssinia, xiv, 337. 

Schliemann, Heinrich.—(1822-90.) 
German explorer and excavator 


of the ruins of Troy, xiv, 386- 
388. 

Scholastic doctors, Vv, 246. 

Scholasticism, Hincmar founder of, 
Vv, 202. 

Scholastic Philosophy, Vv, 215, 242. 
See Aquinas, Thomas. 

Schomberg, Friedrich von, Duke of. 
—(1618-90.) A Protestant sol- 
dier in the service of France who 
attained the rank of marshal, 
left France after revocation of 
Edict of Nantes, came with 
Prince of Orange to England, 
commanded in Ireland, and was 
killed at Battle of the Boyne 


(July, 1690), vii, 189; viii, 
281. 
Schénemann, Anna E.— (175 8- 


1817.) Goethe’s “‘Lili,” xiii, 403, 
A404. 

Schoolmen, and the Scholastic Phi- 
losophy, v, 211, 226, 227, 242- 
247. 

Schouler, James.— (1839- 
of Jeffersen, xi, 278. 

Schubert.— (470-390 B. ©.) Greek 
philosopher, vii, 39. 

Schubert, Franz Peter. — (179 7- 
1828.) Austrian composer, xiv, 
58, 59, 60, 63, 65. 

Schumann, Robert.—(1810-5 6.) 
German composer, xiv, 58, 59, 
60. ‘ 

Schurz, Carl.—(1829-1906.) His 
STiifes of AClay. ot exXiisgr 00nd 
129. 

Schuyler, Philip.— (1733-1804.) 
American general, xi, 133, 135, 
136, 182, 301. 

Schuylers, Livingstons, Clintons, 
and Van Rennselars of New 
York, Jefferson familiar with, xi, 
301. 

Schwartzenberg, 
(1771-1820.) 
ixS elo 


-) Life 


Prince von.— 
Austrian general, 
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Schweinfurth, Georg A.—(b. 1836.) 
German traveller in Africa, xiv, 
334. 

Science, Modern, Darwin’s place in, 
xiv, 157. 

Science, New discoveries in, meet 
with opposition, vi, 438; science 
in conflict with theology, 439. 

“Science and the Arts, have they 
contributed to corrupt or to puri- 
fy morals?’ Rousseau’s essay 
(1749), xiii, 29. 

Scientific Knowledge, Ancient (as- 
tronomy, geography, etc.), iit, 
147. 

Scone Castle, Scotland, xiii, 303. 
Scotland, Moorlands of, xiii, 200, 
201. : 

Scots and Picts, viii, 27. 

Scott, Anne Rutherford. — Mother 
of Sir Walter, xiii, 71. 

Scott, Dred, Case of, xii, 263; de- 
cision, 265, 266. 

Scott, Lady Charlotte M. C.—Wife 
of Sir Walter Scott, xiii, 79; 
death, 129. 

Scott, Missionary, of Blantyre, 
Africa, xiv, 315. 

Scott, Sir Walter. — (1771-1832.) 
Scottish novelist, vii, 346, 347, 
$49; 367, 881, 386; xili"s15; 
theme: “The Modern Novel,” 
xiii, 65, 157, 165; Lockhart’s 
biography, 69; birth, family, 
and early years, lameness, 71; 
admitted to the bar, 74; painter 
of Scottish scenery and char- 
acter, 75; writer of ballads, 
76-78; a Tory, friends, and geni- 
ality, 77; marriage, 79; visit to 
London, 80; collection of Scot- 
tish minstrelsy, 81, 82; ‘‘Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’ 83; home 
on banks of the Tweed and 
Sheriffdom of Selkirkshire, 83; 
friendship with Lord Jeffrey, 
86; with Wordsworth, 87; 


partnership with James Balian- 
tyne, 87; “Marmion,” and “Lady 
of the Lake,’ 88, 89; student 
of Johnson, 94; Ashestiel and 
Abbotsford, 98; ‘“Rokeby’’ and 
“Lord of the Isles,” 100; “Ola 
Mortality,” and “Ivanhoe,” 101; 
“Waverley,” 104, 105; “Guy 
Mannering,” 107; visits field of 
Waterloo, and becomes social 
lion in Paris and London, 109; 
“The Antiquary,” and “Tales of 
My Landlord,” 110, 111; “Rob 
Roy,” and effect of, on readers, 
115; a landed proprietor and 
ambition to found a family, 121; 
his letters, 124; failure of his 
publisher partners, 126; ‘‘Wood- 
stock,” and “Life of Napoleon,” 
127, 128; collected edition of 
the Waverley Novels, 128; deuth 
of wife, 129; wipes out his 
debts, 129; profits of his writ- 
ings, 130; delight of millions of 
readers, 131. 


Scott, Sir Wm.—Decisions on Prize 


cases, xi, 357. 


Scott, Winfield.—(1 786-1866.) 


American general, xii, 75, 300. 


Scottish Highlanders and Jacob- 


ites, xiii, 115. 


Scottish Minstrelsy, Scott’s Collec- 


tion of, xiii, 81. 


Scotus, Johannes Duns.— A _ scho- 


lastic of the 14th cent., v, 165. 


Scriptures, Supreme authority of, 


vi, 235; free circulation of, 
242; sacred, xiii, 54. 


Scroggs and Jeffreys. — English 


chief-justices, of infamous mem- 
ory, in Charles II’s time, vi, 384. 


Scudéry, Mdlle. de.—(1607-1701.) 


French poetess and novelist, vii, 
148, 230, 231. 


Sculpture, Grecian, i, 302; statu- 


ary, 303-305; Assyrian, Egypt- 
jan, and Indian, 302; grotesque 
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and impure, 302; wundraped 
Venuses, 304; Lysippus’s stat- 
ues, 304. 


Scutari, Mortality in hospital of, 
in Crimean War (1855), x, 191; 
Florence Nightingale at, 192. 

Scythians, Savage hordes of, xiv, 
352. 

“Search for Happiness,’ The, Han- 
nah More’s, vii, 306. 

Searching after God, ii, 175. 

Sebastiani, General.—ix, 209. 

Sebastopol, Crimea, x, 162, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 193, 194, 225. 

Secession, Southern, xii, 273. 

Secretary of State, American, Jef- 
ferson’s appointment as, xi, 285. 

Secretary of the Treasury, Ameri- 
can, Hamilton as, xi, 285, 287. 

Secretions, Internal, xiv, 473. 

Sects arise at Reformation, iv, 249. 

Sedan, Battle of (1870), x, 300. 

Sedan, Sovereignty of, Richelieu 
takes away from the Duke of 
Bouillon, .viii, 199. 

Sedgwick, General John. — (1813- 
64.) American general in Civil 
War, xii, 336. 

Sedition Laws, xi, 256, 257. 


Seeking after Truth, i, 183. See 
Ancient Philosophy. 

“Selborne,’’? White’s, xiv, 159. 

Self-denying ordinance, English, 
viii, 221. 

Self-expiation, v, 141. 

“Self-Fertilization, Effects of,” 


Darwin on, Xiv, 166. 

Self-Government, Anglo-Saxon love 
of, xi, 230. 

Self-indulgence saps every element 
of moral strength in man, viii, 
309. 

Self-renunciation, George Eliot’s 
ideas of, xiii, 373; Romola im- 
bued with philosophy of, 374. 

Selkirkshire, Sir Walter Scott 
sheriff of, xiii, 83. 
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Selwood forest, Somersetshire, 
King Alfred hides himself in, 
viii, 36. 

Seminole War in Florida (1817- 
18), xii, 44. 

Semiramis.—Queen of Assyria, xiv, 
352. 

Semitic people, The, xiv, 379, 380. 

Senate, Roman, a powerful and 
august body, iii, 35-37. 

Senate of United States, xi, 301. 

Senatus Consulta.—Decrees of Ro- 
man Senate, iii, 41. 

Seneca, Lucius A. — (4 B. C.- 
65 A. D.) Roman Stoic philoso- 
pier, 1, 232;°372, 373. 

Sengkolinsin, Prince (Mongol). — 
xiv, 275. 

Senif (Seneffe), Battle of (1674), 
viii, 271. 


Senjirli, German explorations in 
this Syrian town, xiv, 383. 
Senlac (Hastings), Battle of 


(1066), xiii, 466. 

Sennacherib, King of Assyria (705- 
681 B. C.), invades Judah under 
King Hezekiah (701 B. C.), ii, 
296, 297. 

Sensuality robs man of reason, viii, 
309. 

Sensual Paradise, v, 38. 

“Sentences, Book of,” Bishop Lom- 
bard’s, v, 220. 

Sentimentality, English, vii, 319. 

Septennial Bill, French, Villéle and 
Chateaubriand its authors, ix, 
99, 100, 209. 

Septuagint, The, ii, 378. 

Sepulchre, Holy, at Jerusalem, x, 
169, 171. 

Sergius, Paulus. — Roman pro- 
consul, ii, 419. 

Sermon on the Mount, i, 1383; ix, 
93. 

Serum, Artificial, xiv, 469. 
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Servetus, Michael. — (1511-53.) Seymour, Sir Thomas, of Sudeley. 


Spanish controversialist, vi, 354, English admiral, brother to the 
SAL RY day Protector (Duke of Somerset), 
Servius Sulpicius.—Cicero’s fellow- viii, 67; Queen Elizabeth’s love 
student in oratory, iii, 43. for, 68. 
Sesostris. — Legendary King of Shakspeare, the myriad-minded, vi, 
Egypt, architecture in his era, 187; xiii, 97. 
iii, 84, 85. Shakspeare, William. — (1564- 
Set (deadly opponent of Osiris), 1616.) English poet and dra- 
in Egyptian myth the god of matist, viii, 428, 431; theme: 
evil, i, 34; (Typhon), personi- “Shakspeare; or, the Poet,” 
fication of evil, ii, 73. xiii, 287; English people im- 
Seven Hills, City of, glory, wealth, portunate in his day for dra- 
and power of, iii, 217, 228; ma- matic entertainments, 289; 
terial wonders of, 233. See debt to tradition and to older 
Rome. writers, 292, 293; influence of 


“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
Ruskin’s, xiv, 81, 82, 85. 

Seven Years’ War. — (1756-1763.) 
Begins with war between Maria 
Theresa of Austria and Frederic 
II of Prussia for possession of 
Silesia, viii, 295, 379; joined 
in, by allied Powers on both 


Chaucer in early English litera- 
ture, 294; Shakspeare society 
and the English drama, 298; in- 
troduction of Shakspeare into 
German, 300; owns share in the 
Blackfriars’ Theatre, 301; his 
own biographer, 304; his exter- 


sides, 382-384, 386-390, 392; nal history meagre, 304; Son- 
xi, 45, 46, 72, 87, 110. nets, 305; unique in creative 
Severus, Alexander. — Roman Em- faculty, 307; lyric power, and 
peror (222-235 A. D.), iii, 43, beauty of speeches in the plays, 
45, 47. 309; love of virtue and joy and 
Severus, L. Septimius, Roman Em- hilarity, 310; master of the 
peror.— (146-211 A. D.), iii, 44. revels to mankind, 312; jovial 
Sévigné, Madame de (Marquise actor and manager, 312; player, 
de).—(1626-96.) French episto- 813; speaks with inspiration, 
lary writer, vii, 231, 257, 265; 314. 
vili, 280, 284. Shakspeare’s correspondents and 
Seward, Annie.—Friend and cor- acquaintances, xiii, 299. 
respondent of Sir W. Scott, xiii, Shakspeare of Art (Michael 


97, 124. 

Seward, Geo. F.—U. S. Consul at 
Shanghai, xiv, 286. 

Seward, William H.— (1801-72.) 
American statesman, xi, 295; 


Angelo), vi, 208. 
Shakspeare Society, xiii, 301. 
Shalmaneser II. — (Reigned 859- 
825 B. C.) Black obelisk of, 


head of the anti-slavery Whigs, xiv, 372; CORD OLED S of, 373; 

xii, 135, 171, 254, 257, 279, palace at Nimroud, 381. 

280; Lincoln’s Secretary of Shanghai, China, xiv, 277. 

State, 276; xii, 412. Shang-te.—Chinese deity (Supreme 
Sextus of Cheronea.—iv, 107. Being), i, 146. 
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Shang-ti—Early Chinese designa- 
tion for the Supreme Ruler, xiv, 
266, 276. 

Shantung, Port in, seized by Ger- 
mans (1900), xiv, 295. 

Sheba, Queen of. — ii, 129, 207, 
219; brings presents to Solo- 
mon, xiv, 380. 

Shechem, Abraham in, ii, 33. 

Sheffield, England, Guild of St. 
George, xiv, 107. 

Shekinah, Mercy-seat for the, ii, 
114, 

Shelburne, Wm. (1737-1805), Earl 
of (afterwards Marquis of Lans- 
downe), xi, 95. 

Shelley, Mary Wollstonecraft. — 
(1797-1851.) Wife of poet and 
author of ‘Frankenstein,’ etc.; 
Byron’s acquaintance with, xiii, 
162, 168. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe. — (1792- 
1821.) English poet, xiii, 95, 
TO2M 168. hry. 

Shenandoah Valley, xii, 304, 334. 


Shepherd Kings, ii, 65, 98; xiv, 
378, 383. 

“Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” 
The, vii, 316. 

Sheridan, Philip Henry. — (1831- 


88.) American general, xii, 304, 
306, 334. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley. — 
(1751-1816.) Dramatist, ix, 100. 

Sheridan, Thomas. — (1721-88.) 
Trish actor and elocutionist, vil, 
805. 

Sherman, General W. T. — (1820- 
91.) American soldier in Civil 
War, xii, 334; his march north- 
ward (Feb., 1865) from Savan- 
nah, 342, 345. 

Sherman, Roger. — (1721-93.) 
American patriot and politician, 
xi, 191, 238, 275. 

Shiloh, abode of the tabernacle and 
ark, burned, ii, 136. 


Shin Chuan, “ships of the gods,’ 
Chinese name for English war 
ships, xiv, 272. 

Ship-money, a tax levied in Eng 
land by Charles I to furnish ¢ 
navy in war-time, but impose 
in peace without consent of Par 
liament, xiii, 357. 

“Ship of the Desert,’’ The camel 
xiv, 305. 


Shogans, Japanese generals, xiv 
291. 
Shrewsbury (Charles Talbot) 


Duke of —(1660-1718.) Englis] 
statesman, vii, 189, 206. 
Shrine of Thomas Becket, v, 283. 
Shumla, Bulgaria, ix, 321; x, 162 
Shylock (Shakspeare’s), Malignit: 
of, vii, 376. 


Siberia, Prince Galitzin sent te 
viii, 333. 
Sibyl, African, Story’s, vi, 192 


sibyls and prophets, 196, 199. 

Sibylline oracle, iii, 386. 

“Sic et Non” of Abélard, v, 220. 

Sicily, Italy, x, 135, 136, 137. 

Sickles, General Daniel E.— 
(1825-1914.) American generz 
in Civil War, xii, 335. 

“Sick Man,” The (Turkey), nurse 
by the Western Europea 
Powers, ix, 322. 

Siddartha (‘‘the perfection « 
things”). — Personal name ¢ 
Buddha (which see). Full ex 
lightenment of, i, 85, 88, 89 
Prince, 96. 

Siddons, Mrs. Scott. — (1844-96. 
English actress, vi, 187. 

Sidereal astronomy, iii, 163. 

Sidney, Algernon. — (1622-83. 
English soldier and courtier, vii 
81; graces of, 105. 

Sidonians or Phenicians.—ii, 34, 

“Siege of Corinth,” Byron’s, xii 
169. 
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“Siegfried,” Wagner’s (1876), xiv, 
32, 48, 52. 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk. — (1846- .) 
Polish novelist and_ historian, 
xv, 408, 421. 

Sierra Leone, Zachary Macaulay 
Governor of, xiii, 247. 

Sieyés, Abbé. — (1748-1836.) 
French political priest, ix, 35, 
39, 46. 

Silas, associated with Paul, Luke, 
and Timothy in missionary work, 
ii, 427-430. 

“Silas Marner,” George Eliot’s 
novel, vii, 370, 384; xiii, 113. 

Silenus.—Greek satyr; in appear- 
ance, Socrates likened to, i, 208 

Silesia.— A casus belli between 
Prussia and Austria, which 
brought on the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63), viii, 340, 375, 376; 
seizure of, by Frederic the Great, 
373, 376, 380, 387, 388. 

Silistria, on the Danube,  sur- 
renders to the Russians (1828) 
in war with Turkey, ix, 322; x, 
157, 158, 162; siege of, 179. 

Silk fabrics introduced into Europe 
from Constantinople and the 
East, Vv, 353. 

“Silly Novels by Lady Novelists,’’ 
George Eliot’s, vii, 356. 

Siloam, Rock-cut conduit of, xiv, 
385. 

“Silva Sylvarum,” Bacon’s, vi, 412. 

Simeon, seeks to compass death of 
Joseph, ii, 79, 85. 

Simeon Stylites.—One of the Pil- 
lar-Saints, vi, 222. 

Simon.—Son of Mattathias, father 
of the Maccabees, ii, 386, 392, 
399, 400, 401. 

Simonides. — Greek poet, comes 
from Thebes to hear Socrates, i, 
257. 

Simony denounced by Gregory VII 
who frowns on sale of ecclesiasti- 


cal benefices as secularizing the 
Church, v, 117. 

Simpson, General, English com- 
mander in Crimean War, on 
death of Lord Raglan, x, 194. 

Simpson, Sir James Y.—(1811-70.) 
Scottish physician, xiv, 477. 

Sinai, Awful wonders of, ii, 105; 
Mount of, 130; Elijah at, 260. 

“Sir Galahad,’’ Tennyson’s, xiii, 
443. 

Sismondi, Jean Charles L.—(1773- 
1842.) Swiss historian, vii, 269, 
282; his “History of the Italian 
Republics,” ix, 221. 

Sissi of Florence ridicules Galileo’s 
discoveries, vi, 445. 

Sistine Chapel, in Roman Vatican, 
vi, 195, 196, 197, 199; Michael 
Angelo’s decoration of, xi, 199. 

Siva, “the destroyer,” third person 
of the Hindu trinity, i, 83. 

Sixtus IV.—Pope (1471-84), vi, 
142. 

Sixtus V.—Pope (1585-90), 
129. 

Skinner, Cyriac. — Milton’s friend, 
xiii, 317. 

Slave-holding States, xii, 223. 

Slave Law, Fugitive, xii, 13, 256, 
257, 258. 

Slavery Agitation of 1850, xii, 255. 

Slavery in the Roman era, as a 
domestic institution, iii, 75; iv, 
128. 

Slavery in West Indies, abolished, 
x, 52) 


viii, 


Slavery Question, The, xii, 189, 
210, 215. See Calhoun, John C. 
Slaves, Jewish treatment of, ii, 
121; Southern, v, 311; African, 


rights before the law, xi, 24. 
Slavic races, i, 70, 73. 
Small, Dr., at William and Mary 
College in Jefferson’s youth, xi, 
266. 
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Smith, Adam.— (1723-90.) Scot- 
tish political economist, vii, 293; 
bo By (sy 

Smith, Caleb B.—(1808-64.) Sec- 
retary of the Interior in 
Lincoln’s Cabinet, xii, 276. 

Smith, Dr. A. Donaldson. — His 
discoveries in Somaliland, xiv, 
324; receives medal of Royal 
Geographical Society, 325. 

Smith, George. — (1840-76.) Eng- 
lish Assyriologist, xiv, 374. 

Smith, Jeremiah. — (1759-1842.) 
American jurist and politician, 
xii, 149. 

Smith, Nathan. — (1762-1828.) 
American physician, xiv, 467. 
Smith, Sydney. — (1771-1845.) 
English clergyman, essayist, and 
wit, ‘vii;°277 ;’ ‘ix, 272; xii, “85, 

119, 145, 254, 262. 

Smithfield, London, Martyr fires of, 
vi, 325: 

Smollett, Tobias. — (1721-71.) 
British novelist, vii, 309; xiil, 
73, 128. 

Smuts, Jan Christian. — (1870- .) 
Boer statesman; change of at- 
titude toward Great Britain, xv, 
297, 298; characteristics, 299, 
3835, 336; family history, 299; 
education, 299, 300; enters po- 
litical life, 300; attitude to- 
ward domestie questions, 301; 
becomes State Attorney, 30135 
part in preparation of the in- 
dictment of British rule, 302; 
beginning of close association 
with Gen. Botha, 302, 303; tri- 
bute to, by Gen. Hamilton, 303; 
military operations in Boer War, 


304-306; addresses Colonial 
Secretary on loyalty of the 
Boers to authority, 307, 308; 


refuses seat in Legislative Coun- 
cil of the Transvaal, 308; home 
life, 308, 8309; marriage, 308; 


begins campaign against Chinese 
labour, 309; made Colonial Sec- 
retary in the Transvaal, 3809; 
difficulties of, with Gandhi and 
the Indian immigrants, 301; 
work in drafting constitution for 
self-government of South-Africa, 
311, 312; overcomes labour 
troubles on the Rand, 313, 314; 
settles railway strike, 314; or- 
ganizes defence for South- 
Africa, 314, 315; loyalty to the 
British Empire, 315, 316; part 
in rebellion of Maritz and DeWet 
against the Government, 317; 
campaign of, in German South- 
West Africa, 318; takes over 
command in German East-Africa, 
818, 319; lieutenant-general in 
the British Army, 318; member 
of the War Cabinet, 321; meets 
German representative to discuss 
peace between Germans and 
Allies, 3823; works out details 
of the League of Nations, 323, 
324; member of the Peace dele- 
gation at Paris, 324; signs 
treaty, then denounces it, 325, 


3826; advises leaving Russia 
alone, 327; sent to Hungary, 
827; conference with leaders of 


Irish parties, 327; attitude to- 
ward British Empire, 327-329; 
attitude concerning reparations 
question, 829, 330; appeals to 
America, 332; asked to remain 
in Europe, 332-334; Prime Min- 
ister of the Union of South- 
Africa, 334; remarkable per- 
sonality, 335, 336; future of, 
336. 4 

Smyrna, Turkish massacre of the 


Christians” ” (1820), “ix? "gor 
Byron in, xiii, 149. 
Sobieski, John. — (1624-96.) 


Patriot King of Poland, viii, 341. 
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“Social Contract, The,’’ Rousseau's, 
xiii, 33, 34,143; 49° 

Socialism and Education, xiii, 23. 
See Rousseau. 

Social reunions in French salons 
(17th and 18th cent.), vii, 255. 

“Social Statics,’ Spencer’s, xiv, 
TLE GLoUr Lda. 

Social war, Roman, Close of (87 
BriG.)) sii web 4s 

Society a Christian institution, 
made for both sexes, iii, 345. 

Society destined to progressive ad- 
vancement, Mme. de _  Staél’s 
views on, Vii, 277. 

Society in Europe in 11th cent., v, 
108; in feudal era, 306. 

Society of Jesus, Founding of 


(1534), vi, 302, 303, 319; vit,- 


168. 

Socii (military auxiliaries), iii, 
264. 

“‘Sociology, Descriptive,’ Spen- 
Cele, 1 xiv,. 142; 

“Sociology, Principles of,’ Spen- 
COLRS KIN, wl Seeto7, 159, 141, 
142. 

Socrates.— (470-399 B. C.) Greek 
philosopher, i, 131; philosophy, 
his debtor, 207; birth and new 
era, 207, 250; strikes out 2@ 
new path in philosophy, 208, 
250; great ethical teacher, 210; 
inquiries into the nature of 
knowledge, 211; questions dis- 
cussed by him, 212, 213; his 
disciples, 215; the ‘‘Socratic 
method,’ 217; Socratic move- 
ment in the history of specula- 
tion, 225; belongs to a brilliant 
age in Greek literature and art, 
250; “a moral phenomenon,” 
251; parentage, 251; physique 
and personal appearance, 252; 
habits and character, 253; 
method of propounding ques- 
tions, 253; absorbed in lofty 


contemplations, though very 
practical, 254; defects, 255; 
unjust to the Sophists, who dis- 
likedwa Dim, 25a ne Loo wife 
Xanthippe, 256; examination of 
his philosophy and ethics, 257; 
his artful and subtle question- 
ings, 258; his “definitions,” 
259; belief in’ moral truths, 
262; separates truth from error, 
263; care for the soul, 263; 
lauds temperance, disinterested- 
ness, and patriotism, 264; the 
Socratic trinity — happiness, 
virtue, knowledge, 265; enjoins 
temperance and _ practises it, 
266; control of passions by 
reason, 267; confounds virtue 
with knowledge, 267; recognizes 
God’s existence and providence, 
269; reformer and missionary, 
270; his life a rebuke to the 
Epicureans, 271; fanatically per- 
secuted, 272; arraigned on false 
charges, 275, 276; sentenced 
and takes hemlock, 278, 279; 
character and ideas immortal, 
279: ‘vi, 143, 2195) vil, 24-110, 
Lil, 258s Vibes cL ix, 98s 
revolutionizes Greek philosophy, 
xi, 2085): xiii, 249; 

Socratic movement in history of 
speculation, i, 225. 

Socratic Philosophy.—i, 210; ex- 
pounded by Plato, survival of, 
279. 

“Soilers, Free,’ xii, 229, 260. 

Soissons, Council of, v, 219. 

Solferino, Italy, Battle of (1859), 
x, 133, 297. 

Solomon. — King (993-953 B. C.), 
his proverbs, i, 265; glorious 
reign of, ii, 129; love of mag- 
nificence, 159; Philistia incor- 
porated under, 161; glory of the 
monarchy, 203; prays for and 
receives wisdom, 204; his king- 
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dom, 205; commerce and wealth Somers, John, English Lord Chan- 


of, 206; peace and plenty, 206; cellor.—(1652-1716.) vii, 196. 
visit of Queen of Sheba, 207; Somersby, Lincolnshire, birthplace 
marries Egyptian princess, 208; of the poet Tennyson, xiii, 451. 
King’s enlarged harem, 208; Somerset, Duke of (era of Queen 
building of the temple, 209- Anne of England).—\vii, 206. 
212; dedication ceremonies, Somerset, Edward, Duke of. — 
213; sacrifices, 214; royal (1500-52.) Queen Elizabeth’s 
palace, 215; Judgment Hall, minister, viii, 67. 
215; regal splendor, 217; ex- “Song of Songs,” ascribed to Solo- 
cessive taxation, 217; King de- mon, ii, 225, 226. 
bauched and effeminate, 218; Sonnets of Shakspeare, xiii, 305; 
Jeroboam’s’ rebellion, 219; of Milton, 353, 354. 
apostasy, 219; death, 220; “Sons of Liberty,’ societies of 
temptations, 220; a spiritual Massachusetts, xi, 224. 
eclipse, 222; treasured writings, Soothsayers, in Daniel’s era, iil, 
223; his proverbs and songs, OMe 
223; the ‘Song of Songs,” 225; Sophia.—Queen-regent of Russia, 
“Book of Proverbs,” 226-228; half-sister of Peter the Great, 
book of Ecclesiastes, 229-231; Villy 333.7006. 
experiences, 233; his preaching, Sophia, Saint, Metropolitan Church 
236; “Proverbs” of, vi, 71; of, iv, 236. 
vii, 162; “Proverbs” of, trans- Sophists, Greek. — Rhetoricians, i, 
lated, viii, 54; Queen of Sheba 205; gave definiteness to lan- 
brings presents to, xiv, 380, 396. guage, 207; their enemy, Soc- 
Solomon’s temple, i, 295, 299; iii, rates, 207; useful development 
89. of their time, 208; interested in 
Solon.— (638-559 B. C.) Athenian astronomy and physics, 211; 
lawgiver, iii, 28; birth and fam- age of the, 250; Socrates un- 
ily, 29; repeals severe laws of just to them, 255; scepticism 
Draco, 29; instituted courts, of, 262; persecute Socrates, 
and gave Athenians the best 272; xiii, 249. 
laws they were capable of re- Sophocles. — (495-406 B. C.) 
ceiving, 30; his relief to poor Greek tragic poet. Works per- 
debtors, and repression of costly fection of Greek drama, i, 326, 
sacrifices, at funerals, 31; pro- 327. 
hibits fathers from selling their Sorbon, Robert de.—(Oirca 1250.) 
sisters and daughters as slaves, Confessor of Louis IX of France, 
31; encourages development of founds the Sorbonne in Paris, v, 
national industries, 31; granted 223. 
power of testamentary bequests Sorbonne, The, Paris, theological 
when an Athenian had no legiti- school of, opened 1253 A. D., v, 
mate children, 31; iv, 46. 223; xili, 207. 
Soma, in Vedic worship the moon- “Sorrows of Werther,’’ Goethe’s, 
god, i, 75. xiii, 32, 408, 420. 
Somaliland, Dr. A. D. Smith’s dis- | Sosthenes.—Chief of the Synagogue 
coveries in, xiv, 324. (time of St. Paul), ii, 432. 
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Soubise, Duke of. — (1589-1641.) 
French soldier, in command of 
the Huguenots against Louis 
XIII, viii, 117. 

Soult, Marshal. — (1769-1851.) 


French soldier, ix, 336, 338, 
339, 341, 349. 
“South, Rights of the,” xii, 134. 


South Africa, need of railroads and 
white labor, xiv, 347. 

South American Republics, xii, 
gh I fe 

South Carolina’s attitude on State 
Sovereignty question, xii, 74, 
75; Nullifiers of, 76, 124. 

South Carolina State Legislature, 
Calhoun a member of, xii, 190. 

Southern Campaign against Eng- 
lish, Jackson’s, xii, 34. 

Southern Confederacy, xil, 321. 
See Lee, Robert E. 

Southern Culture and Caste, xii, 
LL « 

Southern Leaders, 
tection, xii, 123. 

Southern States, .wants free trade, 
xi, 160; people of, 268. 

Southern States and people, xi, 
268. 

South Kensington Museum, xiv, 
91. 

Southey, Robert. — (1774-1843. ) 
English poet-laureate, xiii, 90, 
95, 222, 258. 

Sovereigns, League of, x, 275. 

Sovereignty, Popular, xi, 265; 
xii, 265. See Jefferson, Thomas. 

Sovereignty of the People, Rous- 
seau’s doctrine of, xiii, 44. 

Spain, invaded by the Suevi, Alani, 
and Vandals, and erect their 
barbaric monarchies, iv, 352; 
grandees of, vi, 105; medieval, 
vii, 117, 118. 

Spain, King of, viii, 115, 130. 

Spaniards, Autos-da-fé of the, viii, 
85. 


against pro- 


Spanish-American War, xii, 
Xv, 393, 402. 

Spanish life, Byron’s painting of, 
xiii, 171: 

Sparta, viii, 399; 
Janx, iii, 247. 

“Species, Origin of,’ Darwin on, 
Riv, elit, os.) LOS. 16D. e174 
EG) (185; 

Spedding, James. — (1808-81. ) 
English editor of Lord Bacon’s 
works, xiii, 452, 456. 

Speke, John H. — (1827-64.) 
African explorer, xiv, 322, 329, 
330. 

Spencer, Earl of. — (1782-1845.) 
English statesman, x, 29, 54. 
Spencer, Herbert.—(1820- .) Eng- 
lish philosopher and writer, vii, 
317; theme: ‘The Evolution- 
ary Philosophy,” xiii, 57; xiv, 
115; birth, parentage, and early 


3953 


Spartan pha- 


studies, 115, 116; his “Social 
Stati¢ss7. ai 171: “First  Prin- 
ciples,’ 118; vast labors and 
ill health, 118; “Facts and 
Comments,” and papers on 
“Patriotism” and “Party Gov- 
ernment,’’ 119; essay on 


“Style,” 120; an agnostic, 122; 
the ‘“Unknowable,” and _ the 
“Knowable,” 122, 123; ‘First 
Principles,’ 123; ‘Matter, Mo- 
tion, and Force,” the relations 
of, 124; ‘Principles of Biology,” 
128; Arguments from Classifi- 
cation, from Embryology, from 
Morphology, and from Distribu- 
tion, 128-130; evolution or 
special creation, 131; phenom- 
ena of development, 133; ‘“Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,” 134; 
“Principles of Sociology,” 136; 
evolution of governments, and 
development of productive and 
distributive agencies in indus- 
trial organizations, 136; adap- 
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tation of human nature to the 

social state, 137; what happens 

with lower forms of life must 

happen with the highest, 138; 

modifications adjusted to changes 

of circumstance, 138; adapta- 
tion to social state, 140; ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Ethics,’’ 143; belief in 

a moral sense, 147; ethical doc- 

trine previously propounded in 

“Social Statics,’ 150; relations 

of Spencer and Darwin to 

thought of the era, 152. 

Spenser, Edmund. — (1552-99.) 
English poet; his ‘‘Faérie 
Queene,” vi, 72, 430; xiii, 73, 
97, 300. 

Spezzia taken and sacked by Turks 
in war with Greece, ix, 309; 
Garibaldi at, x, 130. 

Sphere and Cylinder, iii, 175. 

Sphinx, Statue of the, iii, 112. 

Spinoza, Benedict. — (1632-77.) 
Dutch Jewish philosopher, Vii, 
169, 172, 352, 410. 

Spirit and Matter, Conceptions of, 
xiv, 126. 

Spirit of Inquiry, 
2038. 

“Spirit of Modern Poetry,” xiii, 
439. See Tennyson. 

“Spirit of Prayer,’’ Hannah More’s, 
vii, 327. 

Spiritual and Temporal Powers, 
Struggle of, v, 196. 

Spiritual Courts, reign of Henry 
II of England (1154-89), v, 265. 

Splendor and Squalor of Rome, iii, 
351. 

“Spoils System,” Jackson’s inaugu- 
ration of, xii, 56. 

Spottsylvania Court House, Battles 
of (1864), xii, 304, 346. 

“SPQR,” symbol of the. Roman 
people on the army standards 
(Senatus Populusque Romanus), 
iii, 38. 


Medieval, VY, 
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Squier, 


Staél, 


Spread of Christianity, i, 411. See 
St. Paul. 


Springfield, Ill., Lincoln’s residence 


at, xii, 250. 

Ephraim G.— (1821-88.) 
American traveller and archzolo- 
gist, xiv, 389. 


Stables, Solomon’s royal, ii, 207. 
Stadion, 


Count Karl J. von.— 
(1763-1824.) Austrian  states- 
man, -ix,"04%, 143759! 
Madame de (Anne Louise 
Necker, Baronne de).— Cele- 
brated French writer (1766- 
18t}); Vi, 152-115, (2825 235- 
237, 239, 240, 246, 255; ex- 
ample of “woman in literature,” 
265; birth and early precocity, 
267; unwise ‘‘cramming,” 268; 
brilliant conversational powers, 
269; charm, genius, and learn- 
ing, 270; ambition and craving 
for sympathy, 271; marriage not 
happy, 272; dislike of Napoleon, 
273; exiled, 274; sojourn at 
Weimar, 274, 275; writings, 276, 
277; friendship with Schlegel, 
278; appreciates the German 
character, 280; visits Italy, 282; 
“Corinne,” 284, 286; marries 
Rocca, 287; travels, 288, 289; 
returns to Paris, 290; queen of 
letters and of society, 290; 
death, 291; individuality, 292; 
inaugurates new era in literary 
history, 292; “Delphine” and 
*Corinne. SOS +5 1k, dito 200s 
224.) Sut 615. 157," 162) 65, 
202. 


Staél-Holstein, Baron de.—vii, 271. 
Stahr, Adolf W. T.—(1805-76.) 


German author. Quoted on Plato 
and Aristotle, i, 224. 


Stamp Act, passed by British Par- 


liament in 1765, American oppo- 
sition to the imposition of, in 
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America, xi, 49, 76-79, 82, 83; 
repeal of, 82, 1138, 225. 

Stamp Act Congress (1765), xi, 
191. 

Standards, Roman army, iii, 38. 

Stanhope, Earl.—(1805-75.) Eng- 
lish historian, Macaulay’s visit 
to, xiii, 279. 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn.—(1815- 
81.) English divine and _his- 
torian, xi, 33; xiii, 456. 

Stanley, Lord (afterwards Earl of 
Derby). — (1826-93.) English 
statesman, x, 47, 53, 61, 330. 


Stanley, Sir Henry M. — (1841; 
1904.) African explorer, Xiv, 
307; successful search for Liv- 
ingstone, 319; surveys, 329, 
341. - 

Stanley, William. — (1858-1916.) 


American inventor, xvi, 194, 195. 

Stanton, Edwin M.— (1814-69.) 
Lincoln’s Secretary of War, xii, 
276. 

Stanton, Elizabeth Cady. — (1815- 
1890.) American author and 
reformer, advocate of woman 
suffrage, xvi, 143. 

Star-chamber abolished and Eng- 
lish Civil War inaugurated, viii, 
216, 220; xiii, 358. 

Stark, John.—(1728-1822.) Amer- 
ican general, xi, 177. 

State governments, Instruction to 
Colonies to favor, xi, 236. 

States-General at Versailles, ix, 
32, 35,937, 47; 49,9 50, 61,0198: 

Statesmanship, Constructive. See 
Adams, John. 

States of Italy, x, 118, 120, 122. 

States of the Church, Italy, x, 139. 

State Sovereignty party, J. C. Cal- 
houn head of extreme, xii, 73; 
Calhoun’s toast at the Jefferson 
birthday banquet, 73; and Jack- 
son’s countertoast, 74; doctrines 
of, 237. 


Roman numerals refer to Volumes. 


State v. National Legislatures, xi, 
195, 

Stein, Baron von.—(1757-1831.) 
Prussian statesman, and minister 
of trade (1804), ix, 155, 159, 
178; x, 253, 254, 255, 256, 
257, 258, 260; opens the army 
to the citizen class, 256; exiled, 
257. 

Steinmetz, Charles P. — (1865- 
1923.) Electrical engineer, xvi, 
179; mathematical genius, 180; 
patents, 180; tribute by S. E. 
Doane, 180-182, 193; human 
picture by Dr. E. W. Rice, 182, 
195, 196; physical characteris- 
tics, 182; family history, 183- 
185; given name of “Proteus,” 
187; education, 185-188; edits 
Socialistic sheet, 187, 188; ob- 
tains passage to America, 188, 


189; obtains employment, 189, 
190; articles of, from ‘“Stein- 
metz Library,” 191; friendship 


with Stephen D. Field, 191, 192; 
contributes investigations of laws 
of magnetism, 192, 193; joins 
General Electric Company, 194; 
contributions to world, 180, 192, 
193, 195, 196; solves new prob- 
lems by use of “complex quanti- 
ties,” 195; experiments of 
effect of electricity in plant 
growth, 196, 197; propounds 
General Theory of | Electrical 
Transients, 197; interest of, in 
newer physics of electricity, 197- 
200; advocates use of higher 
powered electrical methods in 
operation of railroads, 198, 199; 
elected president of American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
201; unconventionality, 201-203; 
work as a Socialist, 2038, 204; 
economy, 204, 205; as a poli- 
tician, 205, 206; interest in edu- 
cational work, 206-208; theory 
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of education, 207; religious be- 


liefs, 208; value of work, by 
Flinders Petrie, 209; death, 
209-211. 


Steinmetz, Karl von. — (179 6- 
1877.) Prussian general, x, 299. 
Stephen, George.—(b. 1813.) Eng- 
lish archologist, xiv, 389. 

Stephen, Martyrdom of, ii, 
412. 

Stephen, Sir James F.—(1829-94.) 
English jurist and legal writer 
on Hildebrand, v, 123; vi, 308; 
quoted, viii, 201; xiii, 247. 

Stephens, Alex. H., of Ga. (1812- 


411, 


83.) American statesman and 
Confederate vice-president, xii, 
276, 326. 


Stephens, John L. — (1805-52.) 
American traveller and arche- 
ologist, xiv, 389. 

Stephenson, George.—(1781-1848.) 
English perfecter of the locomo- 
tive, his “Rocket,” prize award- 
ed to, xiv, 206. 

Sterling, John.—(1806-44.) Eng- 
lish author, Carlyle’s ‘‘Life of,” 
review of, by George Eliot, vii, 
356: .xili, 236, 456. 

Steuben, Friedrich, Baron.—(1730- 
94.) Prusso-American general, 
xi, 137, 138. 

Stevens, Francis B., of New Jersey. 
—Experiments in 1804 with 
boat on the Hudson operated 
with twin screws, xiv, 208. 

Stevens, Thaddeus. — (1793-1868.) 
American statesman, wild doc- 
trines of on rights of States, xii, 
352. 

Stewart, Dugald.—(1753-1828.) 
Scottish philosopher, xiii, 73, 78, 
246. 

Stiles, Ezra.—(1727-95.) American 
clergyman and educator, Presi- 
dent of Yale Coll., xi, 101. 


Stockholm, Sweden, Mme. de Staél 
visits, vii, 289. 

Stockton, Capt. Robert F., of Amer- 
ican Navy, associated in experi- 
ences with John Ericsson, xiv, 
213, 214, 216. 

Stoics.—Disciples of Zeno, founder 
of the sect (308 B.C.); their ele- 
vated morality, i, 231; their 
philosophy, 232, 233, 235; se- 
vere morality, 240. 

“Stones of Venice,” Ruskin’s, xiv, 
81, 82, 85. 

Stone, Daniel—Lincoln’s co-legis- 
lator from Sangamon County, 
Tll., xii, 249. 

Stone, Lucy. — (1818-1893.) Ad- 
vocate of abolition and of woman 
suffrage, xvi, 143. 

Stony Point on the Hudson, Cap- 
ture of (1779), John Marshall 
at, xi, 329. 

Story, Mr. Justice Joseph.—(1779- 
1845.) American jurist, xii, 
193, 353, 359. 

Story, William W.—(1819-95.) 
American sculptor, his African 
sibyl, vi, 192. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher. — (1811- 
96.) American novelist, vii, 293, 


349; her ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
xiii, 420; family history, xvi, 
154, 155; “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
156}) 2562 


Stowell, Lord.—Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall compared with, xi, 361. 
Strabo, Greek geographer. — (? 63 
B.C.-24 A.D.) Contributions to 
geographical knowledge, iii, 189- 

191. 

Strafford, Earl of (Thomas Went- 
worth).—(1593-1641.) English 
statesman in time of Charles I, 
viii, 151, 192, 201, 218. 

Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, xiv, 380. 

Straits Settlements, Use of opium 
in, xiv, 269. 
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“Strange Stories of an Idle Stu- 
dent,” xiv, 268. 

Strasburg, Alsace-Lorraine, x, 215, 
299, 301. 

Stratford, England, home of Shaks- 
peare, xiii, 290, 301, 303. 

Stratford, de Redcliffe, Viscount.— 
(1786-1880.) English diplomat, 
x 166. 72. 

Strauss, David Friedrich. (1808- 
74.) German philosophical writ- 
er. His “Life of Jesus,” vii, 34, 
352. 

Strauss, Johann.—(1825-99.) Aus- 
trian composer of dance music, 
xiv, 60. 

Street-car propulsion, electric, Sys- 
tem of, xiv, 432. 

Streltzi, Russian imperial guards 
of Peter the Great, viii, 333, 
336, 342; crushed by the Czar, 
347. 

Strikes, English (1834), x, 55. 

Stuart, House of, vii, 192; return 
of, result of Cromwell’s usurpa- 
tion, viii, 394. 

Stuart, Lady Louisa.—Correspond- 
ent of Sir W. Scott, xiii, 113, 
124, 

Stubbs, William. — (1825-1901.) 
English historian and bishop, xi, 
30. 

“Sublime and _ the 
Burke on the, ix, 70. 


Beautiful,” 


Style, Herbert Spencer on, xiv, 
120. 

Submarines, xii, 427, 428. 

Suchan, China, xiv, 277. 

Sue, Hugéne.—(1804-57.) French 


novelist, ix, 223; xiii, 100. 
Suetonius, Caius S. T.— (b. 70 
A.D.) Roman historian, i, 359; 
his “Lives of the Cesars,’”’ 360; 
iii, 386. 
Suez, Isthmus of, and canal, ii, 
337. 
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Suffolk, Duke of (executed 1450.) 
—English politician, vi, 65. 

Suffrage, Universal, value of an 
open question, xi, 291. 

Sugar Act, England’s enforcement 
on American Colonies and the 
latter’s resistance to, xi, 48. 

Suger, Abbé. — Regent of France 
(era of Louis VI), v, 375. 

Suidas.—(Oirca 10th cent.) Byzan- 
tine lexicographer, vi, 449. 

Sulla, Lucius C.—(138-78 B. C.) 
Roman general, iii, 269. 

Sullivan, John.—(1740-95.) Amer- 
ican general, xi, 117, 125, 134, 
140. 

Sully, Maximilien, Duc de.—(1560- 
1611.) Minister of Henry IV of 
France, viii, 128, 130, 132, 135, 
204, 300. 

Sulpicia.—Roman lady of high sta- 
tion, daughter of Valeria, flies 
from Rome to join ber husband 
in exile, iv, 176. 

Sultan Mahmoud, of Turkey (1808- 
89), ix, 290. 

“Summary View of the Rights of 
British America,”  Jefferson’s 
tractate on, xi, 273. 

“Summa Theologica,’ v, 235, 236, 
247, 400. 

Summum bonum (The Deity).—v, 
207. 

Sumner, Charles. — (1811-7 4.) 
American statesman, xi, 221. 
Sumner, Prof. Wm. G.—(1840-72.) 
xii, 61, 71; his Life of Jackson, 

113. 

Sumter, Fort, Firing on, and sur- 
render to South Carolinians, xi, 
278. 

Sunderland, Earl of.—(d. 1722). 
English Secretary of State, vii, 
207. 

Sun-dials, Ancient, iii, 161. 

Sun-dials at Athens and Rome, iii, 
164. 
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Sung, Chinese house of (970-1127 
A. D.), philosophers and schol- 
ars, xiv, 257, 259. 

Supernatural Spirit, v, 53. 

Superstition and unbelief among 
Romans, i, 138; iii, 366. 

Supremacy, Asiatic, iv, 27. See 
Cyrus the Great. 

Supreme Court of the United 
States, xi, 323; Chief-Justice, 


277. See Marshall, John. 

Supreme War Council, The, Xv, 
129, 1380. 

Surgeon General’s office, U. S. 
Army, xiv, 481. 

Surgery and Medicine, Listerism 


and modern specialism in sur- 
gery, xiv, 463-468. See Virchow, 
Rudolf. 

Susa (Shushan), capital of Elam, 
Persia. Palaces of the Persian 
monarchs at, i, 296; ii, 369; iv, 
60; victories at, 146. 

Su Wu.—(?Era 100 B. C.) Fa- 
mous Chinese diplomat, xiv, 260. 

Swan of Cambray (Fénelon), viii, 
284. 

Sweden, King of (Gustavus Adol- 
phus), 1611-32, in Thirty Years’ 
War, viii, 154, 156, 163, 168, 
ay 

Sweden, Peter the Great invades 
(1702), viii, 351, 354; beaten 
at battle of Narva, 351; in 
Seven Years’ War, 379. 

Swedes, viii, 3839; beaten at Pul- 
towa by Peter the Great, 352; 
driven from Ladoga and the 
Neva, by Czar Peter, 354. 

Swedish Riksdag (Parliament) 
thanks Ericsson for his profes- 
sional work, xiv, 246. 

Swift, Jonathan, Dean. — (1 6 6 7- 
1745.) English satirist, vii, 292, 
208, 210-212, 346; xiii, 100, 
104, 105, 144. 


Swinburne, Algernon Charles.— 
(1839-1909.) “Poems and Bal- 
lads,’ xiv, 87. 

Swiss cantons, Warlike people of, 
ii, 151; vi, 337; Swiss religion- 
ists, “xd, 30: 

Switzerland, x, 204; Passion for 
personal independence in, xi, 27; 
xiii, 24; Byron’s visit to, 162. 

Sycophants become great ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, v, 117. 

Syllogism of the Schoolmen, The, 
vi, 410. 

Syllogistic reasoning of the School- 
men, V, 226. 

Symposia.at Athens, iii, 209. 

Synagogues, Establishment of, ii, 
372. 

Syndic, or Church elder, vi, 352. 

Synthetic Philosophy, Spencer’s, 
RAV, (09:51 235.1. 508 

Syria, Asiatic Turkey, ancient 
trade in purple cloths and robes, 
ii, 206; Solomon’s alliance with 
20635 xiv, 357. 

Syrian monks, ii, 329; 
LAS. Wii223. 


deserts, V, 
hosts, viii, 369. 


oe 


Tabernacle, The, ii, 204; feast of, 
214. 

Tacitus, Cornelius —(57-117 A. D.) 
Roman historian, i, 354-356; his 
“Annales,” 355; terseness, xiii, 
269. 

Tadmor (Palmyra), commercial and 
trading centre, ii, 206; under 
Zenobia, 207. 

Taft, William lioward.—(1857- .) 
Ex-President of U. S., xii, 396; 
supporter of Wilson, xvi, 36; 
exponent of the League of Na- 
tions, 386, 37; Wilson refuses 
permission to visit Great Britain, 
37; omitted from the delegation 
to Paris, 37, 38. 
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Taine, Hippolyte Adolphus.— 
(1828-93.) French historian and 
critic, V; 378. 

Taiping Rebellion, The (1851-63), 
an outbreak designed to expel 
the Tartars (Manchus), Xiv, 
274; capture of Nanking and 
slaughter of 25,000 Manchus; 
rebel force defeated on the 
Grand Canal by a Mongol! prince, 
275; driven out of Shanghai, 
Suchau, and other cities by for- 
eigners led by General Ward and 
“Chinese”? Gordon, 277; capture 
of Sungkiang by Li Hung Chang 
and Ward’s “ever-victorious 
army,” 277; recovery of Suchau 
by Gordon and surrender of 
rebel leaders, who, in spite of 
amnesty, were beheaded by Li 
Hung Chang’s orders, 278; re- 
bellion suppressed (1863), 278. 

“Tale of a Tub,’ The (Swift’s), 
vii, 209. 

“Tales, Canterbury,’’ Chaucer’s, vi, 
83, 84. 

“Tales of a Grandfather,” Scott’s, 
xiii, 128. 

“Tales of My Landlord,’ Scott’s, 
xiii, 128. 

Talfourd, Sir Thomas N.—(1795- 
1854.) English jurist, iv, 215. 

“Talisman, The,’ Scott’s novel, xiii, 
126. 

Talleyrand, Prince.—(1754-1838.) 
French statesman and diplomat, 
Vv, 197; “vii, 290); ‘vill, 203%" ‘ix, 
84, 50, 51, 124, 145;°147, 153, 
159, 160, 163; birth and high 
rank, 193; bishop of Autun, 
193; member of States-general, 
193; withdraws from the Church 
and becomes diplomat, 194; in 
America, but returns to Paris 
(1796) and is foreign minister 
under the Directory, 194; rela- 
tions with Napoleon, 196; sup- 


ports Louis XVIII, and is sent 
to Congress of Vienna, 196, 197; 
power ends, 198, 199; dismissal, 
203, 224; death, 348; xi, 167, 
253. 

Tallmadge, James. — (1778-1853.) 
Democratic Congressman from 
New York, xii, 129. 

Talma, Francois Joseph. — (1763- 
1826.) French tragic actor and 
intimate of Napoleon, ix, 149; 
xiii, 305. 

Talmud, The, v, 30. 

Talon, Omer.—French lawyer, viii, 
201. 

Tammany Hall politicians, xi, 249. 

Taney, Roger B.— (1777-1864.) 

_ American jurist, Attorney-Gen- 
eral (1831-33) in Jackson’s Cab- 
inet, xii, 53; Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 67; administers oath at 
inauguration of Lincoln, 275; 
death of, 308. 

Tang, Chinese house of.—(618-908 
A.D.) Literary style of its poets 
and prose writers, Xiv, 259. 

Tanganyika, Lake, Africa, xiv, 305, 
307, 311, 315,,319,-831,. 338. 

Tanis (Zoan), a city in Egypt, ii, 
65. 

Tanith, Phoenician goddess, i, 48. 

“Tannhiuser,”’ Wagner’s opera of 
(1845), xiv, 30, 41, 44, 51, 52, 
53. 

Taoist philosophy, xiv, 264. 

Tao Kwang, Chinese Emperor 
(1820), xiv, 269. 

Tao-tze (Taoism), a Chinese re- 
ligion founded by Lao-tze, i, 
177; rivals Buddhism as reli- 
gion of lower classes in China, 
178. 

Tarentum, Southern Italy, iii, 261. 

Tariff Acts (American) of 1816, 
xii, 101; of 1824, 111, 112, 198; 
of 1828, 74, 112, 124; of 1832, 
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74, 122, 200; 
201, 202. 
Tariffs and Protective industries, 

Webster’s speeches on, xii, 161. 

Tarleton, Sir Banastre. — (1754- 
1833.) English Revolutionary 
general, xi, 148. 

Tarshish, Spain, its gold and sil- 
ver, ii, 206, 209; of the Scrip- 
tures, vi, 96. 

Tarsus, Saul at, ii, 415. 

Tarsus monk (Theodore) sent by 
the Pope in A. D. 668 to Britain 
as archbishop of Canterbury, 
viii, 32. 

Tartar conquerors of China, vi, 96; 
conquer China, xiv, 260. 

Tartars of the Crimea, x, 153. 

Tartary, Grand Khan of, vi, 96; 
Chinese embassy to the Grand 
Khan of, xiv, 260. 

“Tartuffe,”” Moliére’s comedy, viii, 
325. 

Tasso, Torquato.—(1544-95.) Ital- 
jan poet, V,.so7;) Si, 1736 ars, 
424; “Lament of,’’ Byron’s, 164. 

Tattnall, Commodore Josiah.— 
(1795-1871.) Visit to Yeddo 
(Tokio) with General Ward and 
Li Hung Chang, xiv, 291. 


and of 1833, 124, 


Taxation, Colonial resistance to 
England’s imposts, xi, 48, 177, 
L765: 


Taxation, Right of, England’s de- 
nial of, to American Colonies, 
xi, 48. 

Taxation in England, x, 54. 

Taxation in Rome under the Em- 
perors, iii, 354. 

“Taxation without Representation, 
No,”’ keynote of American Revo- 
lution, xi, 224. 

Taxes, Federal, xii, 200. 

Taylor, Hannis.—(1851- .) Amer- 
ican diplomat and writer on the 
“Origin and Growth of the Eng- 
lish Constitution,” xi, 30, 32. 
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Taylor, Jeremy.—(1613-67.) Eng- 
lish divine and theological writ- 
er, Vi, 240, 360; vii, 218; his 
“Holy Living and Dying,’ 330. 

Taylor, Zachary.— (1784-1850.) 
12th President of U. S., death 
of, xit 136. 

Tchudi.—South American explorer 
and archezologist, xiv, 389. 

Tea Party, Boston (1773), xi, 49; 
tea, destruction of, in Boston 
harbor, 227. 

Tecumseh.—(1768-1813.) Shawnee 
Indian chief, xii, 32. 

Tecumseh, the Prophet (Eliskwa- 
tawa), brother of the Shawnee 
chief, xii, 32. 

Teheran, Persia, xiv, 358. 

Telegraph, Morse’s_ electro-mag- 
netic, xiv, 435, long distance 
wireless, 425. 


“Télémaque’ (adventures of), 
Fénelon’s, vii, 171; viii, 284, 
325. 

Telephone, magneto-electric, xiv, 
433. 


Telephone, The, aid given by Fara- 
day’s discoveries in the invention 
and use of the transmitter, Xiv, 
433, 434. 

Telescope, Galileo’s discoveries 
with, vi, 442. 

Tellier, Le—Louis XIV’s chancel- 
lor, viii, 280, 281. 
Temperance reformers, 

xii, 210. 

Templars and Hospitallers, Valor 
of, v, 338. 

Temple, Building of Solomon’s, if, 
209; magnificence of, 210-212; 
dedication of, 213, 214, 221; 
wealth of, becomes spoil of 
Egyptians, 242; rebuilt by 
Nehemiah, 368; desecrated by 
Antiochus IV, 380, 381; wor- 
ship in, restored by Judas Mac- 
cabeus, 392; fortified and re- 


American, 
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stored by Simon Maccabsfus, 
400; rebuilt by Herod the Great, 
405. 

Temple, Sir William.—(1628-99.) 
English diplomat and statesman, 
vii, 210; Macaulay’s essay on, 
xiii, 258. 

Temple of Zeus, i, 124; of Karnak, 
iii, 85; of Solomon, 88; li, 210; 
of Egypt, Assyria, and India, i, 
294. 

Temples, Egyptian priests’, ili, 84, 


86; Grecian, 85; Buddhist, 89; 
of India, 90. 

Temples of Egypt, Assyria, and 
India, i, 294; ruins of Karnak, 
295;  Solomon’s, 295; Greek 
temples, 296-301. 

Ten Commandments, ii, 107; vill 


76. 


Tenderden, Lord.—English jurist, 
x, 38. 

Tennessee, Sam Houston governor 
of, xii, 226. 


Tennessee Militia, Andrew Jackson 
major-general of, xii, 31. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord. — (1809- 
92.) English poet laureate, xiii, 
95, 96, 281; theme: “The Spirit 
of Modern Poetry,’’? 439; art, 
literary form, and melody of his 
“work, 440; representative of his 
age’s highest thought and cul- 
ture, 441; faith and hopes, 442; 
verse contemplative and brood- 
ing, 443; his pastoral idylls, 
443; “In Memoriam,” noble trib- 
ute to his friend, Arthur Hal- 
lam, 444, 456; ‘“Idylls of the 
King,” their deep ethical motive, 
445; “Crossing the Bar,” and 
the poet’s battle with doubt, his 
religious convictions and belief 
in eternal verities, 446; Hallam 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Memoir,” 447; 
birth, family, and youthful char- 
acteristics, 451; education and 
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schoolmates, 452; his published 
verse (1832 and 1842), 453; 
personal appearance, habits, etc., 
455; marriage and laureateship, 
457; “The Princess” and its 
moral, 458; “Maud,” 462; 
“TIdylls of the King,” 463-465; 
“Enoch Arden,” 465; the 
dramas: ‘Harold,’ ‘Becket,” 
and “Queen Mary,” 466-471; 
“The Falcon,” “The Cup,” “The 


Promise of May,’ and ‘The 
Foresters,” 471, 472; later 
poems and ballads, 472; high 


faith, and belief that “good” 
was “‘the final goal of ill,” 473, 
474; supreme interpreting voice 
of past century, 475; his tune- 
ful music and rare delicate art, 
-476. 

Tennyson, Hallam.—(1852- .) Son 


of the English poet-laureate. 
His “Memoir of his Father,’ 
xiii, 447. 


Teplitz, Bohemia, ix, 157. 

Terah.—Abraham’s father, ii, 30, 
83; an idolater, 31. 

Terence, Publius T. Afer. — (185- 
159 B. C.) Roman comic poet, i, 
830; xill, 72° 

Terentia.—Wife of Cicero, iii, 278. 

Terror, Reign of, ix, 25, 55, 86, 
194; xiii, 51. 

Tertullus—A lawyer who prose- 
cuted Saint Paul, ii, 444. 

Tesla, Nikola—(1857- .) Austria- 
Hungarian electrician and physi- 
cist; invention of the multi- 
phase alternating-current motor, 
xiv, 431. 

Test and Corporation Acts, repeal 
of the English (1828), ix, 254, 
267. 

Testudo, a military shield device, 
iii, 259. 
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Tetzel, Johann. — (1455-1519.) 
German Dominican monk and 
inquisitor, vi, 225. See Luther. 

Teufelsdréckh’s science, Carlyle’s 
phrase, xiii, 215. 

Teutonic races, i, 70, 73; Teutonic 
nations, laws of, influenced by 
Christian clergy, viii, 46. 

Texan Independence, War for, xii, 
34; independence proclaimed 
(1836), 226. 

Texas, Admission of, xii, 128; in- 
dependence of, 226. 

Texas, the question of its annexa- 
tion, xii, 132, 227; “‘Texas or 
Disunion,” the rallying cry of 
the South, 227. 

Textile fabrics, Early uses of, li, 
28. 

Thackeray, Wm. Makepeace. — 
(1811-63.) English novelist, vii, 
293, 347-359, 386; ix, 271; x, 
269; xiii, 66, 100, 103, 146, 
222, 254, 268, 452. 

“Thaddeus of Warsaw,’’ Jane 
Porter’s novel, xiii, 32, 101. 
Thales. — (636-546 B. ©.) Greek 
philosopher and astronomer, tri- 
umph of philosophy from his day 
to Plato’s, i, 183; birth, wis- 
dom, and political sagacity, 187; 
attempts solution of material 
phenomena, 188; on first cause 
of things, 189; holds to the 
eternity of matter, 190; his 
disciple, Anaximenes, 189, 261; 
interested in astronomy, iii, 160; 
his. knowledge of geometry, 174; 

ails 6s 

Thames, Northmen in 885 A. D. 
steal up the, but are foiled in 


their designs, viii, 42; Hasting 
fortifies the, 57. 
Thanet, Isle of, MHengist and 


Horsa (449 A. D.) land on, with 
Saxon host, vili, 27. 
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Thapsus, northern Africa, Battle of 
(46 B. C.), iv, 94. 

Thasimene, Lake, Italy, x, 144. 

‘“‘Theatre, The Idols of the,” 
Bacon’s, vi, 411. 

Théatre Francais, Paris, viii, 316. 

Thebes, Egypt, sacred city, i, 33; 
ii, 65, 69; great ruins of, iii, 85. 

Theobald.—(d. 1161.) Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Vv, 253, 254, 259. 

Theocracy, Hebrew, under Judges, 
ii, 135, 140; a new, vi, 244; 
spiritual, 354. 


Theocritus (3rd cent. B. C.), 
Greek idyllic poet, vii, 389. 
Theodora. — Mother of Thomas 


Aquinas, V, 233. 

Theodosian Code (438 A. D.), iv, 
343. 

Theodosius I.—(346-395.) Roman 
Emperor, v, 90, 310, 366, 402; 
vii, 62; gives privileges to 
clergy, viii, 47, 92; ix, 110; 
xii, 181. See Theodosius the 
Great. ; 

Theodosius III, Emperor of By- 
zantium, sends envoy with pres- 
ents to China, xiv, 260. 

Theodosius the Great. — (346-395 
A. D.) Roman Emperor. ‘The 
Latter Days of Rome,” iv, 321; 
struggle of Rome with the Gothic 
barbarians, 321, 326; youth and 
parentage, 327, 328; associate- 
emperor with Gratian (379 
As; D.), »..332:3 defeats the 
Visigoths and enrols the Ostro- 
goths in Empire, 333, 334; de- 
feats Maximus and ends Civil 
War, 336; victory on banks of 
the Frigidus and becomes soles 
emperor, 337; his services to 
the Church, 338, 339; summonsi 
Council of Nice (381 A. D.) in 
which Arianism is condemned, 
340; establishes the Nicene 
faith, 342; suppresses Pagan- 
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ism, 342, 343; the Theodosian 


code, 343; slaughters people of 
Thessalonica, 345; death at 
Milan, 346. 

Theologians, Futile speculations 
of, ii, 111; school of Augustine 
and Calvin, vi, 3861; modern, 
408. 


Theology, Christian, iv, 283; Me- 
diewval, v, 171; Catholic, 198; 
Vil; 30; 

Theology, Protestant, vi, 335. See 
Calvin, John. : 

Theophilus of Alexandria, iv, 237, 
343. 

“Theophrastus Such,” 
Eliot’s novel, vii, 384. 

Theresa, Saint.—(1515-82.) Span- 


George 


ish saint and religious enthus- - 


jiast, holy transports of, ii, 226; 


vi, 310;- birth, “vil, 26/7 97,117; 
education, 116; enters convent, 
119, 124; poor health, 125, 
126; penances, 126; patience, 
1263. (a4 ‘cripple; 127; her 
prayers, 128, 129; improved 
health, 131; visions, 132; at 
Toledo, 134; founds a convent 
(Carmelite order), 213-215; 
her mysticism, 138; influence, 
140; writings, 140. 

Thermometer, Galileo invents 
(1593), vi, 436. 

Thermopyle, Greece, scene (480 


B. C.) of a great action in the 
Persian wars, Vii, 57; Greek de- 
feat of the Turks at (1821), ix, 
293; Odysseus defends pass of, 
307. 

Theseus, Temple of, iii, 96, 132, 
134. 

Thessalonica, Paul and Silas at, ii, 


428; Paul’s Epistle to, 433; 
xii, 181. 
Thessalonicans, Emperor Theodo- 


sius orders their slaughter, iv, 
274; Saint Ambrose exacts re- 


pentance and expiation from the 
monarch, 275. 
Thierry, Augustin. — (1795-1856.) 
French historian, ix, 221. 
Thiers, Louis Adolphe. — (1797- 


1877.) French historian and 
statesman, Vii, 249, 290; ix, 
183, 221, 841, 343, 344, 349, 


352, 353, 354, 355, 356, 357; x, 
30, 65, 206, 207, 211, 2138, 225, 
228, 231, 246; xii, 170. 

Third Estate (the ‘bourgeois’ or 
middle class), in France, powers 
of monarchy transferred to, ix, 
86, 37, 39, 41, 50. 

Thirteen Colonies, American in- 
dependence won, xi, 51, 96. 

Thirty-nine Articles of the English 
Church, vi, 269, 286. 

Thirty Tyrants, who ruled Athens 
(404 B. C.), i, 275. 

Thirty Years’ War (1619-48), vi, 
S205 oeVili, 143) 144 ibas sug. 
U2 ad On ede soe meie tae 
See Gustavus Adolphus. 

Thomas, Mr.— Senator from Illi- 
NOIS,, lly LOW. 

Thomas Aquinas. — vi, 341, 407. 
See Aquinas, Thomas. 

Thompson, Mr. Justice.—xii, 353. 

Thomson, C. E. Poulett (Lord 
Sydenham ).—(1799-1841.) Eng- 
lish free-trader, and Governor- 
General of Canada, x, 79. 

Thomson, Joseph. — African ex- 
plorer, xiv, 314, 316. 

Thothmes, 18th Egyptian dynasty 
of, xiv, 386. 

Thou, Jacques-Auguste de.—(1553- 


1617.) French historian, viii, 
205. 
Thrale, Mrs. (Mrs. Piozzi). — 


(1741-1821.) Lady friend of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, iv, 192. 

Thrift, for 300 years one of the 
watchwords of Protestantism, iv, 
256. 
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Throg’s Neck, 
124. 

Thucydides. — (471-401 B. C.) 
Greek historian, i, 347, 348; Vv, 
380; xiii, 269. 

Thuringian forest, v, 67; viii, 169. 

Tiber, The, Bridges over, iii, 226. 


on the Sound, xi, 


Tiberius, Claudius Nero. — (42 
B. C.-37 A. D.) Rigorous rule 
of, V, 285; vil} 162. 


Tibullus, Albius. — (54-18 B. C.) 
Roman elegiac poet, i, 340, 341. 

Ticino, river (in Switzerland and 
Italy); x, 233: 

Ticonderoga, N- Y:; xi, 11'7, 135. 

Tides, Galileo on the, vi, 443. 

Tien Chu. — Lord of Heaven, 
Chinese deity, xiv, 266. 

Tientsin, China, sisters of French 
hospital at, slaughtered (1871), 
xiv, 287; allied army at (1898), 
294. 


Tierney, George. — (1761-1830.) 
English Whig politician, x, 67. 
Tiglath-Pileser. — Assyrian king 


(745-727 B. C.), seizes throne of 
Nineveh and destroys power of 
Syria, li, 292, 293, 296. 

Tigris, Traders on, i, 44; 
river, xiv, 351, -861,, 373. 

Tillemont, Sébastien. — (1687-98.) 
French historian, viii, 252. 

Tilly, Count. — (1559-1632.) Im- 
perialist general in Thirty Years’ 
War, and commander of Catholic 
League; sacks Magdeburg, viil, 
124, 152; war turns him into 2 
fiend, 157; his cruelty at assault 
of Magdeburg, 167; obtains su- 
preme command, 167; Gustavas 
II delivers Saxony from his 
armies, 169. 

Tilsit, Peace of (1807), between 
Napoleon and Alexander I of 
Russia, vili, 271, 273; ix, 126, 
127, 128; x, 252, 254. 


Tigris 


Timber, Naval, and Arboriculture, 
xiv, 173. 
Timbuctoo, Africa, xiv, 326, 332. 


“Timbuctoo,’’ Tennyson’s prize 
poem, xiii, 452. 
“Timon of Athens,’ Shakspeare’s 


tragedy, xiii, 305. 

Timothy.—Disciple and companion 
of the apostle Paul, ii, 427; with 
Luke and Paul at Philippi, 428; 
his mother Eunice, 421. 

Tindale or Tyndale, William. — 
(1484-1536.) English reformer; 
his Translation of the Bible, vi, 
249. 

Tippecanoe, General W. H. Harri- 
son’s success at battle of (1811), 
xii, 34; “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too,” 130. 

“Tiresias and Other Poems, 
nyson’s, xiii, 472. 

Tithes and tithe system in Eng- 
land (1833), x, 45, 50. ‘ 

Titian, Vecellim(1477-1576.) Ve- 


” Ten- 


netian painter, i, 311; vi, 194, 
197, 210. 
Titian of word-painting (Macau- 


lay), xiii, 283. 

Tito, in George Eliot’s “Romola,” 
vii, 374-376. 

Titus, with Paul and Timothy at 
Corinth, ii, 439; with Barnabas 
and Paul at Jerusalem, 424. 

Tobacco, Cultivation of, xi, 108. 

Tocqueville, Alexis de.—(1805-59.) 
French statesman and writer, vil, 
249; Louis Napoleon’s prime- 
minister, X, 207, 211. 

Todd, Mary. —  Lincoln’s marriage 
with (1842), xii, 251. 

Todleben, Count.—(1818-84.) Rus- 
sian general in Crimean War, X, 
185, 189. 


Tokio (Yeddo), Japan, xiv, 290, 
291. 
Toledo, Spain, vii, 134; Carmelite 


convent of, 137. 
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Toleration, Chinese edict of, xiv, 
271. 

Toleration, Religious, 
“Ages, V;A50. 

Toltecs, The, 
cliff-dwellers of Mexico, xiv, 389. 

Tokugawa, Prince Yoshinobu, 
President of Japanese House of 
Peers, xv, 435; delegate to con- 
ference on limitation of arma- 
ments, 435. 

Toombs, Robert (1810-85), of Ga. 
—American politician and Con- 
federate Secretary ef State, xii, 
24 

Torgau, Battle of (1760), viii, 386, 
388. 

Tories, English, x, 319, 353. 

Tories, 
James II’s time, vii, 188; hostile 
to reform, xX, 25, 30. 

Torquemada, Tomas de. — (1420- 
98.) Spanish inquisitor-general, 
vii, 166. 

Tory cavaliers, xiii, 72. 

Toryism, ix, 229; xiii, 273. See 
George IV of England. 

Toryism of Sir Walter Scott, xiii, 
89. : 

Tothmes. — Egyptian King, Xiv, 
382, 386. 

Toul, Bishop Bruno of, and after- 
wards Pope, created by Emperor 
of Germany, induced by Hilde- 
brand to refuse title and office 
until elected by Roman clergy, 


in Middle 


v, 105. 

Toulon, Napoleon at siege of 
(1793), ix, 113. 

Touraine, France, v, 254; loses 
one-fourth of her population 


(era of Louis XIV), viii, 285. 
“Tournament, The Last,’ Tenny- 

son’s, xiii, 465. 
Tours, France, vii, 89; 
Tours, silk-trade ruined 

Louis XIV), viii, 285. 


viii, 285. 
(era of 


mound-builders and 


English, Tumults of, in . 


Toutée, Major, his boat journey 
through rapids of the Bussa, on 
Niger river, xiv, 332. 

Town-Meetings in New England, 
Xiao, 

Toxotius, of Julian family, husband 
of Paula, vii, 177. 

Trade Unions, English, x, 54. 

Trading Ships, Capture of Ameri- 
can, by French and English 
cruisers, xi, 306. 

Trajan. — (56-117.) Roman Em- 
peror; his triumph over the 
Dacians, iii, 230; arch of, at 
Rome, 228, 229. 

Trajan’s Column, at Rome, iv, 109. 

“Transfiguration, The,’ Raphael’s, 
vi, 430. 

Transformer, alternating-current, 
Faraday’s, xiv, 421. 

Transmigration of souls, Egyptian 
idea of, i, 839; ignored in Old 
Testament and abhorred' by 
Moses, 41; not in the Vedas, 
76. 

Trans-Mississippi tract, lost to 
Confederacy in Civil War, xii, 
342. 

“Transome, Mrs.”—A character of 
George Eliot’s, vii, 378. 

Transubstantiation, Doctrine of, v, 
2B Na sy: 

Transvaal, Rich mining regions of, 
xiv, 345; 

Treason, Roman, Public crime of, 
iii, 68. 

‘Treaties, Chinese, xiv, 279. 

Treaties of 1815 (European), x, 
238. 

Treaties of Peace signed between 
England, France, and the U. S. 
(1783), xi, 98; between Eng- 
Jand and the U. S. (1814), xii, 
98. 

Treaty of Paris (1856), x, 195. 

Trebizond, seaport on the Black 
Sea, x, 157. 
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Trench, Richard C. — (1807-86.) 
English prelate, theologian, and 
writer, v, 232; xiii, 452. 

Trent, Council of (1563), v, 197, 
198; <vi, 18%, 311. 

Trent, Prof. W. P. — American 
writer, his comparison of Gen- 
eral R. E. Lee with Chevalier 
Bayard and others, xii, 346. 

Trenton, Battle of (Dec. 26, 1776), 
xi, 130. 

Trevelyan, Sir George O. — 
(1838- .) English liberal poli- 
tician, and author of “Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay,’ xiii, 
250, 277. 

Treves, Prussia, Prefecture of, iv, 
253; elector of, viii, 273. 

Trial by Jury, Alfred the Great’s 
institute, viii, 46. 

Triarii, Roman soldiers in the third 


rank, iii, 257. 

“Tribe, The Idols of the,’”? Bacon’s, 
vi, 411. 

Tribunes of the people, Roman 
plebs attain right of becoming, 
iii, 34, 261. 


Tribute of the nations to Solomon, 
ii, 206. 

Trinitarian controversy, vi, 234. 

Trinity, Doctrine of the, iv, 156. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Byron 
at, xiii, 141, 143; Macaulay at, 
250; Tennyson at, 452. 

Trinity College, Dublin, ix, 69. 

Triomphe, Are de, Paris, x, 301. 


Tripoli, Capt. Decatur bombards, 
xi, 283. 
Tripolitza, in the Morea, Greek 


capture of, in war with Turks 
(1821), ix, 294. 
“Tristan und _ Isolde,’ 
opera of (1865), xiv, 
46, 52, 55. 
Trivium and Quadrivium, v, 225. 
“Troilus and Cressida,’’ Chaucer’s 


Wagner’s 
32,,. 45, 


poem, vi, 64; Shakspeare’s play, 
xiii, 295. 

Trollope, Anthony. — (1815-82.) 
English novelist, vii, 348, 379; 
xiii, 100. 

Troppau, Congress of (1820), ix, 
L733 

Trotzky, Leon. — (1877- .) 
sian Bolshevist leader; family 
history, xv, 173; made Presi- 
dent of the Workmen’s Soviet, 
174; personal views, 174; exile 
and escape, 174; imprisoned in 
Spain, 174; goes to New York, 
174; arrested by British author- 
ities, 175, 176; compared with 
Lenin, 175-177; Foreign Minis- 
ter of new Government, 182. 

“Trovatore, Il,” Verdi’s opera of 
(1853), xiv, 67. 

Troy, Siege of, x, 842; Schlie- 
mann’s excavations of its ruins, 
xiv, 386. 

Troyes, France, vii, 91; viii, 285. 

Trumbull, Henry Clay.—(1830- .) 
Congregational clergyman, 
author of “The Blood Covenant,” 
i, 1S 

Trust, Roman breaches of, iii, 76. 

Truth, Seeking after, i, 183; 
popular, v, 51; 
368. 

Tseng, Marquis. — (1839-90.) 
Chinese diplomat and minister 
to England, xiv, 274. 

Tsin-shi (‘fit for office’), Chinese 
academic degree, xiv, 272. 

Tsungli-Yamen, Chinese Foreign 
office at Peking, xiv, 255, 288. 

Tuan, Prince, of China, encourages 


Rus- 


un- 
its power, vi, 


the Boxers in their rising 
(1900), xiv, 296. 

Tuberclin, xiv, 470. 

Tuberculous disease, pulmonary, 
xiv, 471. 


Tuck, Friar.—The vagabond monk, 
Vin Lok 
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Tucker, Abraham. — (1705-74.) 
English clergyman and moralist, 
vii, 305. 

Tuckey, Captain.— Attempt (1816) 
to ascend the Congo river, xiv, 
804. 

Tuileries, The, Paris, vi, 202; 
gardens of the, viii, 316, 319; 
Bonaparte’s pomp at, ix, 53, 56, 
125, 152, 218, 338, -346,..368, 
369. 

Tullia, Cicero’s daughter, Death of, 
iii, 293. 

Tulliver, Maggie (in “The Mill on 
the Floss’’), vii, 368, 369, 380. 

Tunstall, Cuthbert.— (1475-1559.) 
English prelate, vi, 259. 

Turanians, Cyrus’s wars against 
the, iv, 44. 


Turenne, Vicomte de.—(1611-75.) 


French marshal, vii, 157, 160, 


183; viii, 128, 251, 264, 266, 
268, 271, 282, 295, 346; ix, 
105, 110. 


Turgot, A. R. Jacques.— (1727-81.) 
French statesman and financier, 
xi, 87, 88. 

Turin, Italy; x, 130,°1385. 

Turkey, intervention in Crete, xv, 
243; attempts to disarm popu- 
lation of Macedonia, 247; Balkan 
War, 250, 251; signs Armistice 
with Bulgaria, 250; treaty of 
peace with Greece, 251; plans 
to attack Greece, 251, 252. 

Turkey and Russia. — viii, 352, 
892; war between (1828). Rus- 
sians invade Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, ix, 320; Ibraila capitu- 
lates, 321; Silistria surrenders, 
322; war closes with Treaty of 
Adrianople (1829), 322; x, 152. 

Turkey declares war on Russia 
(1853), x, 174. 

Turkish bloodthirstiness 
garia, x, 371. 

Turkish Empire, x, 152. 


in Bul- 


Turks, Ottaman, ix, 283. 

Turks and Saracens, Vv, 333. 

Turks and Tartars, Peter the Great 
builds fleet to keep them in awe, 
viii, 339. 

Turner, Dr.—English educational- 
ist and divine, x, 319. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel Clemens).— 
(1835-1910.) American humor- 
ist, vii, 366. 

Tweed river, Scotland, 
home on bank of, xiii, 83. 

Twelve Tables (code of Roman 
law), instituted 450 B. C., iii, 
40; 57, 61, 70. 

“Twixt Axe and Crown,” a play by 
the dramatist Tom Taylor, xiii, 
468. 

Two Hundred, Council of the, vi, 
337. 

“Two Paths, The,’’ Ruskin’s, xiv, 
99. 

Two Sicilies, Italian 
Mediterranean, x, 331. 

Tyburn, a place of execution in 
London, xiii, 373. 

Tycho Brahe.—(1546-1601.) Dan- 


Scott’s 


” 


island in 


ish astronomer, Vi, 427; xiv, 
398. 
Tyler, John.—(1790-1862.) Presi- 


dent of United States, xii, 131, 
226. 

Tyndall, John. — (1820-93.) Eng- 
lish physicist and author, xiii, 
241. 

Typical sacrifices, ii, 114. 

Tyranny, Religious, v, 308. 

Tyrants, Thirty. — Grecian aristo- 
crats who, in 404 B. C., usurped 
government of Athens, i, 275. 

Tyrconnel, R. Talbot, Earl of. — 
(1625-91.) On suppression of 
Irish rebellion under him 
(1689), Morely quoted, ix, 83. 


Tyre, Phoenicia, great centre of 
commerce, ii, 244; defiled by 
Baal worship and destruction 
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forecast by Isaiah, 312, 313; 
great emporium of trade and of 
the manufacture of imperial 
purple, iii, 213; vi, 128. 
Tyrian Merchants, vi, 96. 
Tythings, in England, in Alfred 
the Great’s day, viii, 50. 


Uz 


Ubaldo, Guido. — Mathematician, 
vi, 433. 

Uganda, Africa, xiv, 341. 

Ultramontanism, Fabric of, shat- 
tered by Prussia’s Seven Weeks’ 
War with Austria, x, 289. 

“Oncle Tom’s Cabin,” Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe’s, vii, 293; xiii, 420. 

Union, Irish, with England, Repeal 
Olt Lx, Zoe Zoos kote: 

Union (American), Preservation of 
the, xii, 108, 241. See Lincoln, 
Abraham. 

Union, The American. 
ster, Daniel. 

Union of all Italy, 
iscite votes for, xX, 

United Italy, x, 
Cavour. 

United States Bank, Jackson’s war 
on, xii, 58, 60-62; crash of, 69; 
winding-up of, 70, 71, 81, 128, 


See Web- 


Roman pleb- 
144. 


101, 106. See 


151; on Bank Bill, 191, 202, 
203% 
United States histories, written 


chiefly by New England men of 
letters, xi, 35. 

United States Senate, xii, 201, 206, 
208. 

United States v. Perchman, Case 
of, xi, 356, 360. 

Unity of Italy, x, 238. 

Universalists, Original, vi, 362. 

Universe, Structure of the, Galileo 
on, vi, 448. 

University of Paris, v, 221, 222. 

University of Virginia, founded by 


Jefferson, xi, 293, 315, 317, 318. 
University Tests, English, x, 362. 
Unknown Reality, Symbols of, xiv, 

124, 126. 

Unsuccessful Reforms, vi, 141. See 

Savonarola. 


‘Unto this Last,’ Ruskin’s, xiv, 
104. 

Upper Congo river, Map of the, 
xiv, 330; Stanley at the, 341; 


steamers on and railway traffic 
now alongside, 341. 

Upshur, Abel Parker. — (1790- 
1844,) American Secretary of 
State (1843-44), xii, 227. 

Urban II. — Pope (1088-99), vy, 
171, 182, 183;, 19257327: 

Urban VIII.—Pope (1623-44), vi, 
450. 

Urim and Thummim (two orna- 
ments attached to breastplate of 
Jewish high-priest which, when 
consulted by him, at times, gave 
mysteriously oracular responses), 
Oracle of, ii, 174. 

Ur of the Chaldeans.—ii, 30, 41. 

Useful and Mechanical Arts, iii, 
195. 

Utah, Organization of, as Terri- 
tory, xii, 233. 


Utrecht, Holland, viii, 269; xiii, 
278. 

Utrecht, Treaty of (1718), viii, 
287. 


Vv. 


Val d’Arno, Early Tuscan art in, 
xiv, 101. 

“Valkyrie,’’ Wagner’s opera, 
49, 50. 

Valley Forge, on the Schuylkill, xi, 
136, 139; John Marshall at, 

829. 

Valliére, Duchesse de la. — Louis 
XIV’s mistress, viii, 267, 275. 

Valois, House of,’ battling with 


xiv, 
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ideas of the Reformation, viii, 


67; seeks to extinguish Prot- 
estant religion, 73, 115, 128, 
303. 


Valois, Marguerite de. — Sister of 
Charles IX of France, and wife 
of Henry IV, viii, 120. , 

Valtezza, Greeks with 5,000 men 
repulse 15,000 Turks at (1821), 
ix, 293. 

Van Beneden, Pierre J. — (1801- 
94.) Belgian zodlogist, xiv, 455. 

Van Buren, Martin.— (1782-1862.) 
American President, xi, 209, 


290,310; xii, 50, 68, 70, 128, 
129, 130, .223. 

Van Dyke, Rev. Dr. Henry. — 
(1852- .) American divine and 
author, xiii, 461. 

Vane, Sir Henry (1612-62), in 
English Civil War took part 
against royalists, though op- 


poses Cromwell’s usurpation, viii, 


229; Shakspeare’s friend, xiii, 
299. 
Van Eyck, Hubert van. — (1366- 


1426.) Flemish painter, vi, 194. 
“Vanity of Human’ Wishes,’ John- 
son’s, xiii, 94. 
Van Kensselaers, 
York, xi, 285. 
Varennes, Lord of, Calvin accepts 

silver goblet from, vi, 343. 

“Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication,’ Darwin on 
the, xiv, 164, 180. 

Varius Rufus, Lucius.—(1st cent. 
B. C.) Roman epic and tragic 
poet. His “Thyestes,” i, 334. 

Varna, Russian port of, x, 162, 
179, 181, 183. 

Varro, Marcus Terentius. — (116- 
27 B. C.) Roman scholar and 


The, of New 


authored, 23,  SEO., oui nis. 
‘De re rustica,” 371. 
Varuna, “encompasser’” of Uni- 


verse, chief deity (god of the 
sky) in the Vedas, i, 75. 

Vasco da Gama. — ( 1469-1524.) 
Portuguese navigator, vi, 118; 
xiv, 261. 

Vassar, Matthew. — (1792-1868.) 
Founder of Vassar College, xvi, 
146, 147. 

Vatican, Rome, v, 128; 
Terrors of the, viii, 78. 

Vauban, Sébastien de. — (1633- 
1707.) French marshal, viii, 
251, 268. 

Vaughan, Charles John. — (1816- 
97.) English divine and writer, 
Vv, 236, 239. 

Vedas, Indian, i, 32. 

Vedas, sacred books of the Hindus, 


a2 Sore AFC 


i, 69, 738, _320; pantheistic 
poems or hymns, 74-77; chief 
gods of, 75; Brahmanical, 77. 


Vedic worship of natural powers 
and phenomena, i, 60; differ- 
ence between Vedic and Avestan 
religions, 60. 

Vendome, Duke of.—(1654-1712.) 
French general, and brother of 
Louis XIII, vii, 78; viii, 199, 
286. 

Vendéme, Place, Paris, viii, 315. 

Venetians obtain from Tyrians art 
of making glass, Vv, 353. 

Venezuela Boundary Dispute, xii, 
393, 394. 

Venice, Art and architecture 
xiv, 101. 

Venice, Byron’s life at, xiii, 163, 
165. 

Venice, rich and powerful in 12th 
cent., vi, 95, 194, 443. 

Venizelos, Eleutherios. — (1864- .) 
Prime Minister of Greece; fam- 
ily history, xv, 241-243; educa- 
tion, 243; practices law, 243; 
leader of Liberal party, 243; 
leads Cretans against interven- 
tion of Turkey, 243; favors 
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union of Crete with Greece, 243; 
heads revolt, 244; ordered to 
Greece by Military League, 244; 
elected to Chamber of Deputies, 


244; arrives at Athens, 245, 
246; made Premier of Greece, 
246; recalls Constantine to 
army, 246; revises Constitution, 
246; reorganizes Greek army, 
246-248; does not favor war 
with Turkey, 248, 249; wel- 
comes Cretan delegates to 
Greece, 249, 250; attempts to 


reconcile dispute with Bulgaria, 
251; puts Greek forces at dis- 
posal of Allies, 253; heads pre- 
visional government in Crete, 
253; establishes government at 
Salonika, 253; Taises army 
when Greece enters war, 254; 
attends Peace Conference, 255; 
elected to Council of the League 
of, Nations, 257; attempted 
assassination, 257; resigns with 
Cabinet after defeat, 258; criti- 
cised at home and abroad, 258, 
259; admirable traits of, in deal- 
ing with the Greek people, 259; 
personality, 260; resembles 
Phillips Brooks, 261; character- 
istics, 268, 264. 

Venus (Aphrodite).— Goddess of 


beauty, 1, 47, 48; vii, 111. 
Venus, the Planet, Galileo exam- 
ines, vi, 446. 


“Venus,”’ The, Prize case of, xl, 
357. 

Venus Urania.—vii, 24, 25, 31. 

Venus de’ Medici, Michael 
Angelo’s, vi, 192. 

Venus de Milo, Greek statue of, vi, 
187. 

Venus Polyhymnia. — vii, 24, 31, 
109. 

Venus rising out of the Sea, & 
painting of lLysippus for 2 
temple in Cos, i, 309. 
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Verdi, Giuseppe.—(1813- .) Ital- 
ian composer, xiv, 67. 

Vergennes, Count de.—(1717-87.) 
French diplomat, xi, 88, 89, 91, 
95, 98, 239, 252, 281, 283. 

Vermin, Skin and Hair, xiv, 455. 

Vermland, Sweden, xiv, 200. 

Vermont militia, xi, 134. 

Vernet, Horace. — (1789-1863.) 
French battle-painter, vii, 364. 

Verney, Lord.—English politician, 
3b rye 

Verres, Caius—Roman official, the 
subject of six orations against 
him by Cicero, ix, 81. 

Versailles, Palace of, Paris, vi, 
187, 188; viii, 274, 276; ix, 61, 
303, 304, 308, 311; x, 301. 

Verulam, Lord (Francis Bacon).— 
vi, 390. 

Vestal Virgins.—Guardians of the 
hearth in Roman mythology, who 
saw that the sacred fire was ever 
kept burning, i, 136. 

Via Appia, via Sacra, via Flaminia, 
Rome, ili, 224, 225. 

“Vicar of Wakefield,’’? Goldsmith’s, 
xiii, 66, 101, 108. 

Vicegerent of Christ (Leo X), vi, 
244, 

Vicegerent of the King (Thomas 
Cromwell to Henry VIII), vi, 
258. 

Vice-Presidency, Jefferson’s retire: 
ment from, xi, 295. 

Vicksburg, Siege and capture of, 
in American Civil War (July 4, 
1863), xii, 297, 299, 303, 304, 
341, 342, 359-369. 

Vico, Giovanni Battista. — (1668. 
1744.) Italian philosopher, vii, 
299. 

Victoire, Place des, Paris, viii, 315. 

Victor Emmanuel II. — (1820-78.) 
King of Sardinia, and after- 
wards of United Italy, x, 101, 
103, 108, 118, 120, 122, 123, 
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132, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 
144, 145, 239. 

Victoria, Queen of England. — 
(1819-1901.) ix, 221, 357, 362, 
364; x, 59, 168, 323, 362; Em- 
press of India, 369. 

Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, xiv, 
313, 314. 

Victorian reign, x, 62; 
441. 

Victoria Nyanza Lake, Africa, xiv, 
312, 327, 329-331. 

Victorian Parliament (9th), x, 372. 

“Victors, To the, belong the 
Spoils,” xi, 297. 

“Victory,” English warship, 
237. 

Vienna, Austria, viii, 153; Czar of 
Russia at, 346; 
Of, ix, 144° x, 263,-275. 

Vienna, Congress of (1814), viil, 
348; ix, 131, 235, 248, 348; 
xl DO. 

Vienna, Treaty of (Oct., 1864), by 
which Denmark _ surrenders 
Schleswig-Holstein to Austria 
and Prussia, x, 284. 

Vienna, Turks besiege, but is 
saved by John Sobieski, vii, 
341; Peter the Great’s visit to, 
846, 347. 

Vieta, Francois. — (1540-1603. ) 
French mathematician, xiii, 300. 

Villa Franca, Treaty at, x, 133. 

“Village Sorcerer, The’ (Le Devin 
du Village), Rousseau’s, xiii, 30. 

Villarii—(1827- .) Italian author, 
Winn 1.6. 

Villars, Duc de. — (1653-1734.) 
French Marshal, viii, 157, 251, 
286. 

Villéle, M. de. — French prime- 
minister under Charles X, ix, 89, 
98, 100, 101, 208, 210, 211, 216. 

Villemain, Abel F.—(1790-1870.) 
French literary historian and 
minister of Public Instruction, 


age, xill, 


xiv, 


elegant society ~ 


viii, 349; 
349) xX 213. 

Villiers, Barbara (Duchess of 
Cleveland).—Mistress of Charles 
II, gives Marlborough gift of 
£5,000, vii, 184. 

Villiers, Charles Pelham. — (1803- 
98.) English politician and Corn 
Law repealer, x, 81, 85. 

Villiers, Hyde. — College contem- 
porary of Macaulay, xiii, 250. 

Vincent, Henry. — English politi- 
cian, x, 90, 91. 

Vinci, Leonardo da.—(1452-1519.) 
Italian painter, vi, 194, 195, 
198, 212, 428. 

Virchow, Rudolf. — (1821-1902.) 
German physiologist and anthro- 
pologist, xiv, 193; theme: 
“Medicine and Surgery,” 447. 

Virgil, Publius V. Maro. — (70-19 


ix, 222, 225, 334, 


BC!) Roman poet. His 
“Aineid.” i, 334-336; vi, 26; 
Vii, 57, 294° ° xiii, 72, 97. 


Virginia, Army of Northern, xii, 
346. 


Virginia, Prominent families of, 
xi, 273; orator, 274; Patrick 
Henry Governor of, 279; 


planters, 284. 

Virginia, Settlement of, xi, 35, 36; 
elections in, 41; Presbyterians 
in, 48; opposition to English 
taxation in, 49; Episcopalians 
of, 48; resistance to English 
arbitrary acts, 49; tax law, 78; 
House of Burgesses, 106-108; 
best families in, 106; Washing- 
ton among VY. families, 112; 
riflomen pi0t;. 6 18050 Please Vic 
dynasty,” 155; tobacco, chief 
staple of, 269; House of 
Burgesses of, 271; gentlemen 
and prominent families of, 271, 
273; House of Delegates, 278; 
University of, 293, 315, 317, 
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818; ‘Virginia dynasty,’ xii, 
54, 102. 

Virginia, University of, Jefferson 
the father of, xi, 315, 318. 

Virginia Colonized (1578) by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, vi, 119. 

Virginia legislature, John Marshall 
elected to (1782-95), xi, 331. 

Virgin Mary, Prayers to the, 
160. 

Virgin Mother, The, xiii, 344. 

Virgin Queen (Elizabeth of Eng- 
land), viii, 132. 

Vishnu, “The Preserver,’”’ the sec- 
ond god of the. Hindu triad, i, 
83. 

“Vita Nuova,” Dante’s, vi, 36. 

Vitellius, Aulus. — (15-69 A. D.) 
Roman Emperor, xii, 181. 

Vitruvius Pollio.— Roman architect 
under Cesar and Augustus, i, 
299; iii, 99; v, 382, 384. 

Vittoria Colonna. — (1490-1547.) 
Italian poetess, of an illustrious 
Roman family, vi, 213; vii, 25, 
278, 300. See Colonna, Vittoria. 

Volga, River of European Russia, 
viii, 339; xiv, 334. 

Volney, Constantin, Count.— (175T- 


vi, 


1820.) French scholar and 
author, xii, 311. 
Voltaic current induction, Fara- 


day’s discovery of, xiv, 421. 

Voltaire, Francois. — (1694-1778.) 
French Deist and writer of 
tragedies, vi, 326; vii, 38, 291, 
292, 350; viii, 309, ' 323,'*325, 
853, 871, 398; ‘ix, 351; ‘friend- 
ship with Frederic the Great, 
376, 377; later rupture, 378, 
896; xi, 63, 316; xii,'156; xiii, 
Zot 27p ood, 00) L2l. 180; 160; 
201, 208, 206, 245. 

Volturno, Garibaldi wins battle of, 
and routs forces of king of 
Naples, x, 139. 

Von Holst, Hermann E.— (1841- 
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1904.) German historian, xii, 
108, 192, 200. 

Von Luschan.—His explorations at 
Senjirli, Syria, xiv, 383. 

Von Moltke, Count. — (1800-91.) 
Prussian field-marshal, x, 287, 
289, 295, 299. 

Von Miiller, Friedrich.(1836- .) 
German scholar, xiii, 398, 409. 

Von Pfistenmeister, Baron, Bavar- 
ian minister, sent by Ludwig II 
to tell Wagner how much he ad- 
mired his genius, xiv, 55. 

Von Putkammer, Joanna.— Married 
to Bismarck (1847), x, 271. 
Von Roon, Count. — (1803-79.) 
Prussian general and minister of 

war, X, 287, 289. 

Von Stein, Francis, Baron. — 
(1757-1831.) Prussian states- 
man, ix, 137, 141; xiii, 410. 

Von Sybel, Heinrich (1817-95.) 
German historian, ix, 36. 

Vulgate, a version of the Bible in 
Latin made by St. Jerome, V, 
155, 413. 


W. 


Wabemba tribe, Africa, xiv, 311. 

Wagner, Richard. — (1813-83.) 
German _ operatic composer, 
theme: ‘‘Modern Music,” xiv, 
25; Weber his first inspiration, 
27; Weber’s ‘‘Freischutz’’ and 
“Kuryanthe’ prototypes of his 
operas, 29; his operas for the 
most part embody supernatural, 
mythical, and romantic elements, 
29; “Lohengrin,” 29; essay on 
“The Music of the Future,” 30; 
his obligations to his predeces- 
sors, 30, 31; effect on him of 
musico-dramatic combinations on 
the stage, 32; youth and mar- 
riage, 33, 34; “The Novice of 
Palermo,” and “Rienzi,” 35, 36, 
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37; “The Flying Dutchman,” 
38, 39; appointed royal con- 
ductor, 40; experiences with 
“Lohengrin,” 42, 43; an exile 
in Switzerland, 45; Liszt pro- 
duces Wagner’s operas at 
Weimar, 46; the ‘‘Nibelung 
Tetralogy,” 48; “Gotterdam- 
merung,” ‘Siegfried,’ ‘‘Rhein- 


gold,’ and ‘Die Walkiire,”’ 48; 
disappointments in London, and 
at Paris, 50, 51; ‘‘Tristan and 
Isolde,” 52; “Die  Meister- 
singer,” 53; finds a. friend and 
patron in Ludwig II of Bavaria, 
55; success at Munich and for- 
mation of Wagner societies, 55, 
56; ‘Parsifal,”’ 57; death at 
Venice, 57; the Bayreuth festi- 
vals, 57; Schubert and Chopin, ~ 
59, 60, 61; Rubenstein, 
Tchaikovsky, Dvofak, and Grieg, 
6; Verdi and the “Italian Wag- 
ners,’ 67; other composers who 
have followed in Wagner’s foot- 
steps, 68; the “music of the 
future’? has become the music of 
the present, 68. 

Waldersee, Graf Alfred von. — 
(1832-1904.) German | field- 
marshal, xv, 222, 223. 

Wales, Prince of (afterwards 
George IV).—(1760-1820.) ix, 
229, 250, 253. 

Walker, Leroy Pope, of Ala.— 
(1817-84.) Confederate Secre- 
tary of War, xii, 277. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel. — (1823- 
1913.) English naturalist and 
writer, xiii, 446; on the ‘‘Tend- 
ency of Varieties to depart in- 
definitely from the Original 
Type,” xiv, 162, 167, 177. 

Wallace, Lew. — (1827-1905.) 
American novelist, vii, 348. 

Wallachia, Rumania, viii, 339; ix, 
320%,..X,4405, 158y 198; 
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Wallenstein, Albrecht E. von. — 
(15838-1634.) Duke of Fried- 
land, and Austrian general of 
the Imperial army in the Thirty 
Years’ War. Fine military 
genius, vii, 152; leads crusade 
against his .own Protestant 
countrymen, 152; raises army 
for imperialist Catholic service, 
152; resigns, 160-165; in com- 
mand again, 169, 170, 172; x, 
272. 

Walpole, Horace, Earl of Orford.— 
(1717-97.) English parliamen- 
tarian and writer, vi, 414; xiii, 
821. 

Walpole, Sir Robert. — (1676- 


1745.) English statesman, vii, 
219,220, 255, 269,. 311, 327, 
330% vill, 296, 371), 384: six, 
183. 


Walsingham, Sir Francis.—(1536- 
90.) Queen Elizabeth’s ambas- 
sador at Paris, v.ii, 80, 81, 105. 

Walton, Izaak.—(1593-1683.) Eng: 
lish angler, xiii, 299. 

“Wampanoag” (later called the 
‘“Wlorida’’), U. S. warship, xiv, 
227. 

“Wanderjahre,”’ Goethe’s, xiii, 425. 

War, Civil, American, losses in life 
and money, xii, 305, 306. 

War, its demoralization, xi, 145. 

War, Peninsular (1815), ix, 247, 
250, 


War, Revolutionary (American), 
xi, 188. 
Warburton, Wm. — (1698-1779.) 


English divine, viii, 371; 
302. 

Ward, Artemas. — (1727-1800.) 
American general and politician, 
xi, 117, 118. 

Ward, John E., of Georgia. — 
(1814- .) U. SS. minister to 
China, xiv, 257, 277, 281, 282, 
283. 


xiii, 
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Ward, Mr. — Member for St. 
Albans, English politician, X, 
46, 49. 

Ward, Wm. Adolphus. — English 
author, his Life of Chaucer, Vi, 
88. 

Ware v. Hylton, Case of, xi, 340. 

Warham, William. — (1450-1532.) 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1504), vi, 260. 

War of 1812-15 (England, Canada, 
and the United States), xi, 309; 
xii, 129. 

War office, English, x, 178. 

War of Independence (American), 
ixs25, 

War of Spanish Succession, ix, 
361. 

War of the Rebellion (American), 
xi, 188. 

Warsaw, Grand Duchy of, ix, 160; 
x, 156: 

“Warsaw, ‘Thaddeus of,’ Miss 
Porter’s novel, xiii, 101. 

Wars of Prestige. See Napoleon, 
Louis. 

Wartburg, Germany, xiii, 406. 

War with Japan, Chinese, xiv, 289. 

War with the World, Chinese, xiv, 
294. 

War vessel, British, Burning of, in 
Narragansett Bay, xi, 272. 

Washington, Bushrod. — (1762- 
1829.) Associate-Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court (1798- 
1829), xii, 353. 

Washington, D. C., a second Rome, 
vi, 130; city threatened in Civil 
War, xii, 346. 

Washington, Fort, xi, 124. 

Washington, George. — (1732-99.) 
First President of the United 
States, vii, 57; viii, 102, 103, 
L7Uaesix) 181, (83100 xi, 5100; 
103-169; theme: “American 
Revolution,” birth and parent- 
age, 106; personal appearance, 
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manners, and early traits, 107; 
surveyor and country gentleman, 
108; interests Lord Fairfax, 
108, 109; major of militia, 109; 
aide to Braddock in French- 
Indian War, 110; commander 
of Virginia forces, 110; mili- 
tary exploits, 111; receives 
thanks House of Burgesses, 111; 
heir to estate of Mount Vernon, 
and marriage, 111; commander- 
in-chief of American armies, 
113; character and experience, 
114; at Cambridge, Mass., after 
battle of Bunker Hill, 115; im- 
proves morale of troops, 116, 
117; forces Howe to evacuate 
Boston, 119; receives thanks of 
Congress, 119; at New York, 
121; fortifies Manhattan and 
Long Islands, 122; menaced by 
the British, he retreats up the 
Harlem river, thence into New 
Jersey, 123, 124; Lee disobeys 
Washington’s orders and is cap- 
tured, 125; Washington crosses 
the Delaware, 126; perplexities 
and discouragements, 126; Con- 
gress grants him unlimited 
authority, 128; attacks British 
at Trenton and at Princeton, in- 
trenches him at Morristown, 
130; defeated at Brandywine 
and Germantown, 134; dis- 
couragements at Valley Forge, 
136-139; drawn battle at Mon- 
mouth, 140; is joined by Steu- 
ben and Lafayette, aided by a 
French fleet, 137-140; compels 
the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, 150; takes farewell 
of army, 153, 154; chosen Pres- 
ident of the U. S., 154; his first 
Cabinet, 155; his administra- 
tion, 159-164; chosen as Presi- 
dent for second term, 164; re- 
tirement, 166; sickness and 
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death, 167; exalted traits of 
character and service, 186. 

Washington, Lawrence (President’s 
half-brother), xi, 106, 109, 111. 

Washington, Martha, — (1732- 
A802;)  .Wite ‘of First “U.S. 
President, xi, 111; xii, 322. 

Washington, Weems’ “Life of,” 
xii, 246. 

Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va., General R. E. 
Lee president of, xii, 353. 

Washington’s administrations, John 
Marshall supports, xi, 333. 

Washington’s military genius, vill, 
389. 

Waterloo, Battle-field of, vi, 188; 
Sir W. Scott’s visit to, xiii, 109. 

Waterloo, Napoleon’s defeat at, viii, 
381 Mix)" 60)-105, W165 5° x, 178. 

Watkins, Capt., of Richmond, xii, 
88. 

Watson.—FErects electric telegraph 
line (1847) over London house- 
tops, xiv, 435. 

Watts, Isaac—(1674-1748.) Eng- 
lish theologian and hymn writer, 
vii, 140. 

Wauters, Mr., of Belgium, his map 
of the Congo Basin, xiv, 331. 
“Waverley Novels,’ Sir W. Scott’s, 
xiii, 102, 104, 107, 110, 111, 

113, 115, 128. 

“Waverley,” Scott’s novel of, xiii, 
104, 105, 107, 109, 110. 

Weapons, engines, etc., used in 
war by the nations of antiquity, 
iii, 237. 

Weber, Karl Maria von. — (1786- 
1826.) German composer, Wag- 
ner fascinated by his music, xiv, 
27-29; “Euryanthe,’ 29, 30. 

Webster, Daniel. — (1782-1852.) 
American statesman and orator, 
WmLOSGe VinmsO2 eX. Wis soe, 
825; xi, 52, 185, 199, 206, 210, 
214, 232, 295, 315, 320, 349; 


on limitations of Federal power, 
xii, 73, 82, 87; oration at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 94; as an orator 
contrasted with Henry Clay, 119, 
120, 185; theme: “The Ameri- 
can Union,” 145; Webster’s in- 
fluence and eloquence, 145; his 
speeches and forensic arguments, 
145; birth, class he came from, 
and era, 147; admitted to the 
bar (1805), 149; enters Con- 
gress (1813) and removes to 
Boston, 149; services to his 
country, 150; Dartmouth Col- 
lege case, Ogden and Saunders 
case, 151; Rhode Island and 
Knapp murder cases, 151, 152; 
speeches, lectures, and orations, 
153; Bunker Hill and Plymouth 
addresses, 154; his reply to Col. 
Hayne of S. C., 155; Senate de- 
bate on “Nullification,’ 155; 
speech on National Bank, 158, 
159; on tariffs and protective 
industries, 161; as defender of 
the Constitution, 166, 167; 
teaches principles of political 
union to rising generation, 168; 
aspires to the presidency, 170; 
seeks to conciliate the South, 
does not like slavery, nor does 
he sympathize with abolitionism, 
172; his Mar. th (1850) 
speech advocating conciliation 
and adherence to the Constitu- 
tion, "174: serious political 
errors of his later life, 181; 
beneficence and wisdom of the 
measures he advocated, 182; the 
Ashburton treaty, 183; death 
and fame, 184, 185; xiii, 198, 
249. 

Webster, John.— (1602-24.) Eng- 
lish dramatist, xiii, 290, 296. 

Wedderburn, Alex, Earl of Ross- 
lyn.—(1733-1805.) English so- 
licitor-general (1771-77), xi, 81. 
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Wedmore, Treaty of, viii, 38, 45. 


Weed, Thurlow. — (1797-1882.) 
American politician and journal- 
ist, xi, 209. 


Wei-hai-wei, China, British occupa- 
tion of (1900), xiv, 295. 

Weimar, Duke of Saxe-.—His 
friendship for Goethe, xiii, 401, 
404-406, 418. 


Weimar, Germany, the home of 
Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland, 
vii, 274, 275; xiii, 203, 404, 
413, 430. 


Weismann, August.—(1834-1914.) 
German zodlogist, xiv, 194. 

Weissenburg, Battle of (August, 
1870), x, 299. 

Welle Makua, African river, xiv, 
334. 

Welles, Gideon.—(1802-78.) Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of the Navy, 
xii, 276. 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur. — (1769- 
1852.) British general and 
statesman, ix, 250; ministry of, 
as Duke of Wellington, 263; 
hatred of Catholics, 264; carries 
Catholic emancipation, 265, 266; 
letters of George IV to, 270. 
See Wellington, Duke of. 

Wellington, Arthur, Duke of.— 
(1769-1852.) British general 
and statesman, vii, 291; viii, 
NGS, USA nix TO. B24 neo 0), 
268, 264, 265, 266, 268, 270, 
278, 313; 865; X, 38, 39; 40, 
56, 61, 69, 92, 96, 159, 164, 302. 

Wells, Dr. W. C.—‘‘Account of a 
White Female part of whose skin 
resembles that of a Negro,” xiv, 
173. 

Welsh, Jane, marries Carlyle, xiii, 
199. 

Wensiang, Prince.—Chinese states- 
man, Xiv, 285. 

Wentworth, Thomas.— See Straf- 
ford, Earl of. 
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Weremouth, Northumbria, 
church of, viii, 33. 

“Werther, Sorrows of,’ The, xiii, 
32, 403. See “Sorrows of 
Werther.” 

Wesley, John.—(1703-91.) English 
preacher and founder of Method- 
ism,_V,,,231; Vi,, 242, 817; wii 
140. 

Wessex, Kingdom of, viii, 28, 29, 
30, 33, 35,.40, 57, 58. 

West, The Far (of U. §8.), xii, 91. 

West Africa, Obongo dwarfs of, 
S1VjaSa vs 

“Westchester Farmer, A,’ essays 
by Alex. Hamilton under this 
signature, xi, 174. 

Western Alliance (in 
War), x, 193. 

Western Empire, Revival of, v, 57, 


Abbey 


Crimean 


366. See Charlemagne. 
“Western, Great,’ steamer, xiv, 
214. 


Western Powers, ix, 351; x, 121. 

Western Wilderness, Marquette ex: 
plores the, vi, 309. 

West India Emancipation, x, 323. 

West India Islands, vi, 132; xi, 
162, 163. 

Westminster, Courts of, at London, 
surprises Peter the Great, viil, 
846; ix, 238. 

Westminster, Dean of (Stanley), 
xiii, 456. 


Westminster, Marquis.—English 
freetrader, x, 82. 
Westminster, Palace of, London, 


vi. 202, 208) 201. 

Westminster Abbey, London, vy, 
887; vi, 67; ix, 256; xi, 144: 
xiii, 167, 282, 458; Darwin in 
terred in, xiv, 167. 

Westminster Hall (Houses of Par 


liament), x, 87; xiii, 373. 
“Westminster Review,’ English 
vii, 356, 357. 
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Westphalia, Peace of (1648), viii, 
171, 287. 

West Point, on the Hudson, xi, 
142-144; cadets of, xii, 194; 
General Pope at, 288, 298. 

West Saxon power, Collapse of, 
viii, 36. 

West Virginia, McClellan in, xii, 
283. 

Wetherell, Sir Charles. — English 
politician, x, 34, 36. 

Wharncliffe, Lord. — (1776-1845.) 
English statesman, x, 37, 66. 

Whately, Richard. — (1787-1863.) 
Archbishop of Dublin, vi, 414; 
ix, 272. 

Wheaton, Henry.—(1785-1848.) 
American jurist and legal com- 
mentator, his “Elements of In- 
ternational Law,” xii, 354. 

Whewell, William. — (1794-1866.) 
English philosopher and scien- 
tist, vi, 418; xiv, 89. 

Whig English statesmen and lead- 
ers of reform, x, 30, 31. 

Whigs, American, of 1840, xii, 128, 
130,, 131,132. 

Whigs, English, in Power (18389), 
xiii, 263 (1846) 267. 

Whigs, Macaulay a leader among 
the, xiii, 256; accepts seat in 
Whig cabinet, 263. 

Whigs and Democrats, Northern, 
‘xii, 224. 

Whigs. and Tories, Struggles of 
(English), vii, 197; x, 30, 50, 
OL eOvGEOS, Oe SL i225, 

White, Gilbert.—(1720-93.) Eng- 
lish naturalist, his “Natural His- 
tory of Selborne,” xiv, 159. 

Whitefield, George.— (1714-70.) 
English divine and orator, kind- 
ling religious enthusiasm in Eng- 
danidyadi,) VAS iva) 165s xiao. 

Whitehouse, Commander, his sur- 
veys and map of Victoria Ny- 
anza, xiv, 330. 


White House, Official residence of 
President, Washington City, xi, 
297; xii, 81. 

White Plains, N. Y., xi, 140, 141, 
VLG 

Whittier, John G.— (1807-9 2.) 
American poet, xiii, 165, 453. 

Widal’s agglutination test, xiv, 454. 

Widmann, G. R.—Hditor of an edi- 
tion of the “Faust’’? legend in 
1599, xiii, 429. 

Wieland, Christoph M. — (1733- 
1813.) German poet, vii, 274, 
279; xiii, 300. 

Wilberforce, William. — (1759- 
1833.) English philanthropist 
and statesman, x, 67, 72; xi, 98. 

Wilderness, Battle. of the, (1864), 
xii, 304, 346. 

Wilderness wanderings, Israelitish, 
ii, 128; tent (Tabernacle) of 
the, 204. 

“Wild Huntsman, The,’ Scott’s 
translation of Birger’s German 
ballad, xiii, 78. 

“Wilhelm Meister,’’ Carlyle’s trans- 
lation of, xiii, 198. 

“Wilhelm Meister,” 
200; xiii, 425-427. 

Wilkes, John.—(1727-97.) 
lish politician, vii, 354. 

Wilkie, Sir David.—(1775-1841.) 
Scottish painter, vii, 387. 

Wilkinson, James. — (1757-1825.) 
American general and politician, 
implicated in Burr’s conspiracy, 
xi, 303; relations with Andrew 
Jackson, xii, 31. 

Wilkinson, Sir J. G—(1797-1875.) 
English Egyptologist, i, 33, 38. 

Willard, Emma.—(17 87-1870.) 
American educator, vii, 301; 
xvi, 16s 

Willard, Frances E.—(1839-1898.) 
American temperance advocate, 
xvi, 163; active in anti-saloon 
movement, 164. 


Gocthe’s, vi, 


Eng- 
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William I.—(1797-1888.) King of 
Prussia (1861-88), Emperor of 
Germany (1871-88), x, 276, 279, 
285, 313; xv, 226, 227, 237. 

William II.—(1859- .) Emperor of 
Germany, xX, 288, 313; training 
of, XV, 22, 23; cause of popu- 
larity and power, 206, 211; 
compared with Frederic the 
Great, 209, 214, 215; family 
history, 209; interferes in the 
Transvaal, 210, 211; becomes 
Emperor, 211; extensive reader, 
211; religion and home life, 
212, 218; fearlessness, 213, 214; 
enters army, 215; attends Bonn 
University, 215; made major- 
general, 215; issues two pro- 
nunciamentos on coming to 
throne, 216; extensive travels, 
216, 217; desires for a greater 
Germany, 218; seizes Kiao Chow, 
219, 220; sends Admiral Died- 
richs to annoy Admiral Dewey, 
221; refuses to receive 'Trans- 
vaal envoys, 222; sends brother 
to America, 223, 224; presents 
monument of Frederic the Great 
to America, 224-226; promises 
to cultivate Russia’s friendship, 
228, 229; reasons for dismissing 
Bismarck, 229-233; trained by 
Bismarck in diplomacy, 233; 
grows in popularity, 233, 234; 
practical accomplishments, 234; 
adverse to advice, 234-236; love 
for war, 236; recklessness, 236, 
237. 

William III, of England (1650- 
1702.) Accession of, v, 104; 
vii, 187; his virtues, 188; his 
throne not a bed of roses, 188; 
unfortunate in his Flemish cam- 
paigns, 189; union of Scotland 
and England, 191; fixed succes- 
sion in House of Hanover, 191; 
fall from horse and death, 191; 


viii, 62, 66, 160, 203, 251, 282, 
286, 331, 345, 346, 350; ix, 82; 
xii, 179; xiii, 258. 


William IV.—(1765-1837.) King 


of England (1830-37), theme: 
“English Reforms,” x, 25; the 
Tories in power and hostile to 
reform, 25; social and political 
England at the era, 26, 29; the 
Whigs pledged to parliamentary 
reform, 30; the struggle an 
epoch in English history, 31; 
Russell’s Reform Bill (1831), 
31; its provisions and aims, 33; 
passes third reading after period 
of stormy debate, 36; defeated 
in House of Lords, 38; commo- 
tions throughout the country, 
39; Bill of 1832 enlarging rep- 
resentation of people becomes 
law, 40; Irish affairs, 43-45; 
the tithes question, 45, 49; Mel- 
bourne’s administration, 51; 
abolition of slavery in British 
West India Islands, 52; and in 
all British dominions, 53; Trade 
unions and war (1834) between 
capital and labor, 54, 55; repeal 
of house tax and poor law 
amendment, 56; passing of mu- 
nicipal reform bill, 57; demise 
of William IV and accession of 
Queen Victoria, 58, 59; the 
penny postage law, 59; modi- 
fications in the criminal code, 
60; Peel’s second ministry 
(1841) and its great political 
heads of portfolios, 61; relief 
from abuses and distresses of 
George IV’s era, 62; death, 322, 
334, 


William, Prince of Prussia.—x. 


276. 


William and Mary. — English 


sovereigns (1689-94), vi, 294; 
accession of, vii, 187; Declara- 
tion of Right, xiii, 357. 
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William and Mary, College of, xi, Williams, Dr. S. Wells.—Chinese 
265. secretary to the U. S. Minister 
William of Champeaux. — (1070- at Peking, xiv, 280. 
1121.) French scholastic phi- Williams, John. — (1582-1650. ) 
losopher, vii, 30, 35, 36. English prelate and statesman, 
William of Lorris.— (Died about v, 406. 

1260.) French trouvére, xiii, Williamsburg, Va., House of 
295. Burgesses meets in, xi, 266. 
William of Nassau.—viii, 270. See William the Conqueror. — (1028- 
William the Silent. 87.) King of England (1066- 


William of Orange. —v, 285. See 
William III of England. 

William of Saint Amour.—v, 234. 

William of Wykeham. — (1324- 


Si), Wit tbe vi, 242; xiii, 
137. 

William the Silent. — (1533-84.) 
Prince of Orange and first stadt- 


1404.) English prelate and 
statesman, theme: ‘‘Gothic Arch- 
itecture,’’ Vv, 361; historical de- 
velopments of church architec- 
ture of Middle Ages, 362; the 
ancient Basilica, 364, 365; trans- 
ition from the basilica to the 
Gothic church—the Romanesque, 
366; monastic buildings, con- 
vents and retreats, 368-370; 
brighter influence of the Cru- 
sades, 371-374; the ‘Gothic,’ 
375; Winchester Cathedral, and 
its builder, Wm. of Wykeham, 
877; Salisbury, York, Glouces- 
ter, and Westminster, 377, 378; 
new era sets in with Michael 
Angelo, 380; St. Peter’s, Rome, 
and St. Paul’s, London, 381; 
mixture of Greek and Gothic, 
382; architecture turned into 
great feats of engineering, 383; 
a church for liturgical ser- 
vices or for pulpit eloquence? 
885; church edifice to he 
adapted to the end designed, 
886; design of the Protestant 
church, 387; a church for the 
poor as well as for the opulent, 
388. 


William Rufus.—King of England 


(1087-1100), v, 180, 182, 192, 
259, 336. 
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holder of the Netherlands, v, 
107; vi; 378, 480;° vili, (159; 
ix; Lt.) 28oh xi Geo, ie6ime29. 


Wilmot, David W., of Penn., xii, 
133. 


Wilson, James.—(1742-92.) Ameri- 


can jurist, xi, 156. 

Wilson, John, ‘Christopher North.” 
— (1785-1854.) Moral philoso- 
phy professor, xiii, 246, 276. 

Wilson, Woodrow. — (1856-1924.) 
President of the United States, 


xvi; family history, 15, 16; 
education, 17, 18; professor at 
Princeton, 18; President of 
Princeton, 18; son and grand- 
son of the Manse, 19; difficulty 
in speaking, 19, 20; dealings 
with Mexico, 20, 22; seeks 


beauty in method as in logic, 22, 
23; artistic temperament, 23; 
gains reputation of ‘“‘a political 
ingrate,’”’ 23, 24; recreation, 25; 
refuses interview to Viscount 
Grey, 27, 28; inability of, to 
work with other men, 28-30; 
an International Liberal, 30; 
political code is strong belief 
that mankind is divided into 
sheep and goats everywhere, 30- 
333 Democratic party only 
weapon of, 33, 34; reduces 
tariff, 34; establishes Federal 
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equalizes 
takes over 


Reserve Banks, 34; 
Panama Tolls, 34; 

Income Tax, 34; puts through 
the Adamson Law, 34;. disap- 
proves of Coalitions, 34, 35; ex- 
cludes Roosevelt from employ- 
ment, 35; exiles General Leon- 
ard Wood to unimportant camp, 
35, , 36; _. “snubs” William 
Howard Taft, 36-38; attitude 
toward relations between the 
U. S. and England, 37; part in 
elections of 1916 and 1918, 38, 


39; acts on his own initiative, 
40; declares United States 
neutral, 40, 41; addresses 


notes of protest to Britain and 
Germany, 41, 42; coins phrase 
“too proud to fight,’ 43; asks 
combatants to state respective 
aims, 43, 44; breaks relations 
with Germany, 44, 45; seeks 
Congressional authority for 
armed neutrality, 45, 46; policy 
provokes dissent in two respects, 
46, 47; hopes to secure equitable 
and lasting peace, 48; under- 
stands Lloyd George and Clem- 
enceau, 49, 50; his Fourteen 
Points accepted as basis of 
peace, 51-58; demands cancella- 
tion of all secret treaties, 53, 55; 
proposes League of Nations, 58; 
agrees to joint guarantee of 
French frontier, 49, 60; loses 
his Liberal bodyguard, 60, 61; 
hope in the supreme will of the 
people, 62; illness, 62; keeps 
country from war with Mexico, 
63; refuses to compromise with 
the Senate over reservations to 
Covenant of League of Nations, 


63; term of Presidency over, 
63; desires to enter Senate, 63, 
64; dignity of, 64. 


Winchester, Bishop Fox, vi, 259; 


Gardiner, bishop of, 273; 
69; Henry of, v, 269, 
Windsor Castle, Macaulay at, xiii, 

279. 

Winslow, John F., aids Ericsson’s 
projects financially, xiv, 219. 
“Winter Evening’s Tale,’ Shak- 

speare’s, xiii, 312. 

Wirt, William. (1772-1834. ) 
American lawyer and orator, xi, 
209, 304, 349% xii’ 78. 2150; 
153. 

Wisdom, King Solomon prays for 
and is granted, ii, 204. 

Wissmann, Herrmann von. — 
(1853- .) German explorer and 
commander in Africa, xiv, 323, 
334. 

Wittenberg, Luther affixes his 
theses at the gates of, vi, 226, 
227, 336. 

Witwatersrand, Mines of, at Johan- 
nesburg, Africa, xiv, 343, 345. 

Wives and Concubines, Solomon’s, 
li, 209. 

“Wizard of the North, The’ (Sir 
W. Scott), xiii, 65. 

Wolf, F. August. — (1759-1824.) 
German classical scholar, ‘“Pro- 
legomena,”’ xiii, 422. 

Wolsey, Thomas, Cardinal.—(1471- 


viii, 


1530.) English statesman, vi, 
ZO ZO | Wile 202. 

Woman, Education of, vii, 299. 
See More, Hannah. 

Woman, Political, The, vii, 145. 


See Maintenon, Mme. de. 

Woman as friend, type of, Paula, 
‘a Roman lady of rank and 
wealth, iv, 173. See Paula. 

Woman as Novelist, vii, 345. 
Eliot, George. 

Woman as Sovereign (Queen Eliza- 
beth), viii, 65. See Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

Woman in Literature, 
See Staél, Mme. de. 


See 


vii, 265. 
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Woman of Paganisin (Cleopatra), 
lii, 311; attractive but im- 
moral, 335; malign influence of 
Paganism on, 337-345; effect of 
Christianity on, 346. 


Woman of Society, vii, 227. See 


Récamier, Mme. 

Woman of the World, The, vii, 182. 
See Marlborough, Duchess of. 
“Women, Dream of Fair,’ Tenny- 

son’s, xiii, 453. 

Women, Heroic, vii, 69. 

Women, Jewish, more favored and 
honored in Greece and Rome 
than the sex of other nationali- 
CICS 2 1Ve UTE ATS, 

“Women, Legend of Good,” Chau- 
cers, Vi, 73: 

Women, new position, xii, 428. 

Women, Notable, of Greece and 
Rome, iv, 176. 

Wonder, Daughter of, xiii, 302. 

Wood, Charles.—English politician, 
x00. 

Wood, Leonard.—(1860- .) Amer- 
ican general and administrator, 
friendship with Roosevelt, xv, 
79. 

Woodberry, 
(1855- .) 
nyson’s 
458. 

Woodbury, Levi (1789-1851), of 
N. H. — American jurist and 


Prof. Geo. E. — 
His edition of Ten- 
“The Princess,” xiii, 


statesman, Secretary of the 
Navy (1831-34) in Jackson’s 
Cabinet, xii, 53, 63. 
Woodhouselee, Lord. — Scotch 
jurist, xiii, 73. 
Woolner, Thomas. — (1826-92.) 


English sculptor, xiv, 88. 

Woolwich, Royal Artillery Institu- 
tion at, xiv, 102. 

Worcester, Battle of (1651), viii, 
158, 228. 

Worcester, Mass., John Adams 
teaches school at, xi, 218. 


Worcester, Roger of.—v, 270. 

Wordsworth, William. — (1770- 
1850.) English poet, ix, 271; 
xiii, 87, 90, 95, 96, 439, 453, 
457, 460; xiv, 95. 

Working Men’s College, 
xiv, 108. 

Worldliness of Jesuit dignitaries, 
vi, 319. 

Worms, Diet of, Luther at, vi, 168, 
250, 340; ix, 159. 

Worms, Henry IV summons coun- 
cil of German bishops at, v, 123. 

Worth, Battle of (1870), x, 242. 

Wotton, Sir Henry.—(1568-1630.) 
English scholar and diplomat, 
xiii, 299, 336. 

Wren, Sir Christopher. — (1631- 
1723.) English architect, builds 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, v, 
381. 

Wright, Orville—(1871- .) Amer- 
ican co-inventor of the airplane, 
xvi, 283; family history, 283; 
boyhood, 283, 284; interest of, 
in problem of flight, 286, 287; 
school of thought on aviation, 
287, 288; early experiments, 
288-291; discovers control sys- 
tem, 290, 291; designs man- 
carrying glider, 293-297;  re- 
sults of first experiments, 297, 


London, 


298; builds two testing ma- 
chines, 298, 299; designs 
powered machine, 300-304; 


makes first trial flight, 305; 
abandons all other business, 308; 
fails to enthuse War Department, 
309; experiments cause sensa- 
tion in Europe, 310, 311; carries 
on negotiations with foreign 
governments, 311, 312; demon- 
strates contract machine, 313; 
quiet life, 313, 314; personal 
character, 314; first serious 
accident, 314, 815; invention 
becomes government property, 
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316; courage and dangers of, 
316, 317; difficulties in business, 
319, 320; compared with brother 
Wilbur, 320, 321; receives com- 
mission during war, 321; great- 
ness of work, 321-324. 


Wright, Wilbur. — (1867-1912.) 


American co-inventor of the air- 
plane, xvi, 283; family history, 
283; boyhood, 2838, 284;  be- 
comes editor of weekly news- 
paper, 285; interest in problem 
of flight, 286, 287; school of 
thought on aviation, 287, 288; 
early experiments, 288-291; dis- 
covers control system, 290, 291; 
designs man-carrying glider, 293- 
297; results of first experiments, 


297, 298; builds two testing 
machines, 298, 299; designs 
powered machine, 300-304; 


makes trial flights, 306, 307; 
abandons all other business, 307; 
fails to enthuse War Department, 
309; experiments cause sensa- 
tion in Europe, 310, 311; carries 
on negotiations with foreign 
governments, 311, 312; negoti- 
ates with War Department, 312, 


813; quiet life, 313, 314; in- 
vention becomes government 
property, 316; courage and 


dangers of, 316, 317; flies in 
France, 317, 318; physical 
characteristics, 318, 319; makes 
historic flight, 319; difficulties 
in business, 319, 320; death, 
820; compared with brother 
Orville, 820, 321; greatness of 
work, 321-324. 


Writs of Assistance (against Amer- 


ican liberties), resistance to Eng- 
lish, xi, 48, 77,'223. 


Wiirtemberg, Kingdom of, South 
Germany, ix, 164, 170. 
Wyclif, John. — (1324-84.) Eng- 


lish religious reformer, theme: 


“Dawn of the Reformation,” v, 
393; corruptions that crept into 
institutions of the Church in 
Middle Ages, 394; the Papacy 
and powers and prerogatives of 
the Popes in England in Wy- 
clif’s time, 395; sale of church 
preferments and tribute (Peter’s 
pence, etc.) forced on nation, 
396; increase of Mendicant 
friars to uphold Papal domina- 
tion, 396; sale of indulgences 
and pious frauds, 397; con- 
vents and religious houses de- 
vour substance of the poor, 398; 
vices of clergy and corruptions 
in Church doctrine, 398; birth, 
education, and attainments of 
Wyclif, 399, 400; rector of 
Fillingham and a ‘‘don” of the 
University of Oxford, 401; 
attacks abuses of the Church, 
and becomes head of Canter- 
bury Hall, appointment voided 
by Langham and ratified by the 
Pope, 403; in political life, 
404; leads opposition against 
the Pope’s interference with 
ecclesiastical livings in England, 
405; friendship of his pro- 
tector John of Gaunt, 405; his 
treatise on the “Regimen of the 
Church,’’ 406; Parliament’s 
assault on pontifical exactions 
and pretensions, 407; Wyclif 
accused as a pertinacious 
heretic, 407; subject of a papal 
bull, appears at Lambeth to an- 
swer his accusers, 408, 409; pro- 


ceedings dropped, 410; his 
translation of the Bible, 412; 
version prohibited, 414; de- 


nounces the eucharist and mys- 
teries of Catholic faith, 419; 
death, 420; labors and services 
as pioneer of reform in England, 
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421-427; 
217, 229. 

Wyclifites, Biblemen and Lollards, 
v, 425. 

Wyclif’s Bible, v, 426. 

Wykeham, William of. — (1324- 
1404.) English prelate and 
statesman, theme: “Gothic Arch- 
itecture,” v, 361, 406. See Wil- 
liam of Wykeham. 

Wyndham, Mr.—(era, 1810.) Eng- 
lish politician, x, 67. 

Wythe, George. — (1726-1806.) 
American statesman and jurist, 
Chancellor of the Virginia Court, 
and professor of law at William 
and Mary College, Legal lectures 
at William and Mary College, xi, 
331; xii, 88, 


vi, 59, 60, 74, 86, 87, 


x. 


Xanthippe.—Wife of Socrates, i, 
209, 256; vii, 46. 

Xavier, St. Francis. — (1506-52.) 
Jesuit missionary, vi, 173, 176, 
809; his “Spiritual Exercises,” 
310; vii, 389. 

Xenophon. — (430-356 B. C.) 


Quoted, i, 56, 69, 147; pupil of 
Socrates, 257; his ‘“Memora- 
bilia,’” 279; ‘‘Anabasis,” 349; 
xiv, 351. 

Xerxes I.— (519-464 B. C.) King 
of Persia, vii, 161; xiv, 355, 
381, 

Xe 

Yamagata, Prince Aritomo. — 

(1838- .) Japanese general and 


statesman, XV, 431. 
Yangtse river, China, xiv, 304. 
Yarmouth, Lord (Marquis of Hert- 
ford), dissolute companion of 
George IV when Prince Regent, 
ix 252% 


Yaow.— (2350 B. C.) Emperor of 
China, i, 146. 

“Yea and Nay, Everlasting,” xiii, 
215. 

Year, length of, reckoned with ac- 


curacy in China 2000 B. @., 
xiv, 265. 

Yeddo (Tokio), Japan, xiv, 290, 
291, 


Yeh, Viceroy, of China, brings on 
“Arrow” war with England and 
France, xiv, 279. 

Yngstrom, Britta Sophia. — Erics- 
son’s mother, xiv, 200. 

Younger, Robert.—(1861- .) Eng- 
lish statesman; conferences with 
Lloyd George, xv, 42, 43. 


_York, Archbishop of (A. D. 1093), 


v, 176. 

York, Duke of, afterwards James 
II (1685-88), vii, 184. 

York, Duke of. — (1763-1827.) 
Second son of George III of 
England, ix, 262. 

York, Pa., captured by Lee, 
Civil War, xii, 294. 

York Minster, England, vi, 207. 


in 


Yorktown, siege of, ii, 150; sur- 
render of Cornwallis at (Oct. 
Lyfe lies yoeo-¢ Boat tie) a Nasa le 

“Young France,” “Young Ger- 


many,” “Poland,” and ‘‘Switzer- 
land,” societies of, ix, 344. 

“Young, Lally, ix, S447) ex. 
aM oe be Be 

Youth, Roman, educated in Greek 
philosophy, i, 184. 

Ypsilanti, Prince. — Russian gen- 
eral, aids Greece against Turkey 
(1820), ix, 289; dismissal of, 
292; defeated at Dragaschan, 
293; raises siege of Corinth, 
300. 

Yucatan, Central America, Capitals 
at, of the Incas, xiv, 389, 390. 


110, 
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Yung Wing, Chinese students sent 
abroad for education under, xiv, 
285. 


Z. 


“Zambesi, Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion to,” Livingstone’s, xiv, 318. 

Zambesi river, Africa, xiv, 310, 
315-317, 319, 321, 333, 

Zanzibar, Africa, xiv, 305. 

Zarephath, Widow of, succors 
Elijah, ii, 250; Elijah restores 
her dead son to life and renews 
her meal and oil, 251. 

Zedekiah.—Last king of Judah and 
Jerusalem (598-586 B. C.?%), 
under the conqueror Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ii, 856-360; carried cap- 
tive to Babylon, 362. 

Zend-Avesta, Persian, Bible of the 
Parsees and Zoroastrians, i, 32, 
56, 57, 59-61, 70, 320. 

Zeno. — (Died about 264 B. C.) 
Greek philosopher, i, 1381; 
founder of the Stoies, 231; birth 
and parentage, 231; his teach- 
ing, 231-234. 

Zeus.—Chief Greek god, i, 44, 48, 
49, 80, 110; supreme in celes- 


tial hierarchy, 114, 120, 
temple of, at Olympia, 124. 

Zeus, Temple of the Olympian, iii, 
102. 


121; 


Zeuxis, Greek painter. — (Oirca 
close of the 5th cent. B. C.) ji, 
808; iii, 135-137. 

Zimmermann, J. Georg von. — 
(1728-95.) Swiss physician, 
xiii, 411. 


Zion, Isaiah predicts glories of, ii, 
820, 321; Mount, heathen for- 
eigners in citadel of, 389. 

Zollverein, German Customs’ 
Union (1839), x, 266, 267, 269, 
294. 

Zorndorf, Battle of (1758), 
386. 

Zoroaster (Zarathushtra). — (6th 
century B. C.%) Founder of 
Perso-Iranian national religion, i, 
56; composes ‘‘Gfthas’ or 
Zend-Avesta hymns, 57, 59, 61, 
63, 64. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Reformed doc- 
trines established in, vi, 338. 

Zurick opera, xiv, 47. 

Zwingli, Ulrich. — ( 1484-1531.) 
Swiss reformer, vi, 338, 347. 


viii, 


Roman numerals refer to Volumes. 


For location of Volumes in Books, 


see Prefatory note at beginning of Index. 
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